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VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


VOLUME II. 


CHAPTER I 

VARNASRAMA dharma 
Section L Dharma in Relation i<gb(rcieiy 
The iiuge and ccsily forces, some aspects^ «i winch 
described, were necessary in an age when th^ rulers stood as 
champions of the thought and culture of the people. In the 
statement of an epitaph that Bukka-mahipati was a reincarna- 
tion of Krishna, who re-appeared as a king to deliver the 
world when it was overspread by Mlechchhas we have one of 
the most salient features of the Hindu classical lawgivers ex- 
pressed in terms of contemporary history. The Vijayanagara 
age, as we have elsewhere remarked, saw the resuscitation of 
Hindu life. And this #as only possible with a revival of the 
anpient Dharim modified tp some extent by the experience of 
ages. 

The monarchs as well as, the. people were aware of the 
relationship of Dharma to society. It was the endeavour of the 
farmer lO protect the varndira^na dharma ; it was the ambi- 
tion d Mie klter follow the classical precepts without endan- 
gering the pro^netityt^f the land. To the Hindus, as is well 
kno^n* the wori Ofer^povered a large field of human acti- 
vitl" : i was used to denote the whole social order with its 
ailri^tes erf law, conduct and worship., it was, therefore, as 
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vast in its range as it was complex in its character A Its en<l 
could only be realized by the united action of the people led 
by the king. The ancients invented a singular method of 
securing their object. They instituted the four varnas or castes 
(and the four a^ramas or orders) and gave the system a touch 
of divinity, reiterating the interdependence of the different 
parts. The four castes and the duties assigned to each of these 
are too familiar to need a description here- Nevertheless in 
understanding the interdependence of the four castes and in 
the consequent solidarity of the whole system, we cannot help 
noting the following words by Manu : The king has been 
created (to be) the protector of the castes (varna) and orders, 
who, all according to their rank, discharge tliL:.' 
duties "2. Then again : « Abstention from injuring (creatures}, 
veracity, abstention from unlawfully appropriating (the goods 
of others), purity, and control of the organs Manu has *lc- 
dared to bd**Tte summary of the law for the four castes.-'^ 
-Hence we have iikvasishtah : *^(To live according to) the rule 
of conduct is undoubtedly the highest duty of the men. He 
whose soul is defiled by vile conduct perishes in this world and 
in the next.”^ 

Manu, who is our main authority on the subject, has 
minutely delineated the duties pertaining to every one of the 
four castes. He has laid down their mutual obligations, and, 
further he has allowed them a latitude, in the matter of adher- 
ing to their own duties in ordinary times and of assuming the 
functions of their inferiors on extraordinary occasions, which is 
especially seen in the social activities under Vijayanagajra. 
The apparent diversity of the four varnas^ which seems to be a 
prominent feature of the system, was according to Manu, by no 
means a source of conflict between them. In the following 

* It is difl&ctilt to define Dharma. We can only rejpeat the words o£ 
Dr. Kielhomi '* I fi.nd no English word by which I could fully express all 
the meanings of the Sanskritdharma. .*..** Epi. Ind^n IX., p. 113. n. 

* Manu, VII., 35, p. 221. 

» Ibid., X-, 63, p. 416. 

* FaEshtha, VI., 1, p. 34, 
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regulations he tells us, firstly, about the interdependence of the 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, and, then, about the importatice 
of the Vaisyas and the ^udras in the social order. “ When the 
Kshatriyas became in any way overbearing towards the Brah- 
manas, the Brahmanas themselves shall duly restrain them, for 
the Kshatriyas sprang from the Brahmanas. Fire sprang from 
water, Kshatriyas from Brahmanas, iron from stone, the all- 
penetrating force of those (three) has no efiect on that whence 
they were produced. Kshatriyas prosper not without Brah- 
manas, Brahmanas prosper not without Kshatriyas ; Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas, being closely united, prosper in this (world) 
and in the next Then, again, Manu says : “ The Brah- 
manzT is "oeclared (to be) the root of the sacred law and the 
Kshatriya its top. . .”2 This explains why in the Institutes 

of'Gaulama we have the following : ** It has been declared in 
the Veda : ' Brahmanas, united with Kshatriyas, uphold 
gods, manes, and men.’ About the import tance of the third. 
varna Manu says : For when the LorcUj]^ creatures (Praja- 
pati) created cattle, he made them over to the Vaisya; to the 
Brahmana and to the king, he entrusted all created beings.”'* 
Further we have the following as regards the interdependence 
of the Vaisyas and the ^udras : (The king) should carefully 
compel Vaisyas and Sudras to perforin the work (prescribed) 
for thdm ; for if these two (castes) swerved from their duties, 
they would throw this (whole) world into confusion. The 
Hindu society, therefore, according to the ancients, was divid- 
ed into a number of component parts, each of which, while it 
had some specific duties to perform, was also required to work 
for the common purpose^ — ^the realization of the*,Dharma. 
Therefore one may detect beneath the outer garb of dogma a 


1 Manu, IX.. 320-2; p. ^99. 

® Ibid., XI., 84, p. 447. 

® Gautama, XI., 27, p. 238. 

* Manu, IX., 327, p. 400. 

® Ibid., VIII.. 418, p. 327. See Gautama, X., 1-2# p# 227 for the 
occupatiojas eoxamon to all twice-born mexit 
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keen appreciation of the principle of specialization and division 
of labour as well as that of the organic unity of society.’"^ 

The Vijayanagara conception of the social order was, on 
tlie whole, modelled on the classical precepts. That the rulers 
were aware of the varn&hama dharma is proved By numerous 
records as well as by references in literature. Harihara Rfiya 
II, in A.D. 1399, is said to have been engaged in upholding 
the observances of all the castes and orders ", and to have been 
the supporter of the four castes and orders In A.D, 1403 
the same monarch is described to be protecting the duties of 
the various castes {Harihara~inahar&yaru Vijeyanagariyal{!)i 
iruVirUpaksha-devara sannidhiyalH varna^ra ma-dharma w- 
galan{n)u palisutta).^ The same phrase is used in cbiaTSTSliorr 
with him and with his son Vii’upaksha in the next year.'^ In 
A.D. 1404 and a.d. 1405 Bukka (11) is also represented as pro- 
tecting the varna^rama dharma from Vijayanagara.® From 
A.T>, 1407 till A.D. 1432 we come across various inscriptions in 
which Deva Raya^y. is said to be protecting all the varnd- 
srama dharnias (sakala-varndsrania dharmmavannu pdihuiia 
, , . )6 In A.D. 1423 the phrase sakala-^varnd&rama-dhar- 

mahgalan{n)u pdlisuiia dharma-mdrgada sakala-sdmbtdjya-^ 
van dlu* is used both in regard to Deva Raya and Srigirinatha 
O^eya (son of Kammana Odeya), the Viceroy over Araga.^ 
Mallikarjuna Maharaya, from A.D. 1448 to a.d. 1451, is also 
depicted as upholding the duties of all the castes.® The idea 
^the var i^^rama dharma survived the shock of the Baffle of 


^ a&6#l. Hind. Pol. Tkeor., pp, 60-1 (1st ed.) ; p. 36 (2ad «d). 

* Ep. ind„ III, p. 125. 

* E. Cf:, VI., Kp. 52. p. 86, text, p. 334; E. C., VHL, TI, 133. A 190- 

* B. C, VIIL, Tl- 9, Tl. 13, pp. 164-6, Tl. 196, p. 206. 


e Ibid^ TL 11, 12, 126, pp. 164-5, 187. 

« Ibid,, Tl, 122, p. 187, TL 190, text, p. 82, TL 131, p. 189, Tl. 222. 

p. 211 ; B. C. VII., Sh. 70, p. 27; H. C. VIIL, TL 20S. p. 208. TL 142 

p. 191, TL 148, p. 192, TL 144, p. 191 ; TL 2. p. 161, TL 14, w. 165 ; E. cl 

VII., Sh. 71, p. 27 ; E. C. VIIL, TL 23, p. 168. , p. i.. 

^ £. C., VIIL, TL 14, Ifext. p. 450, op. dt. 


» B. VL, Kp. 32, p. 81, text, p. 317, Kp. 44. p. 83. text, p. 325. 
^ name Deva Raya given to the king in this latter inscription is to he 
wt^reted as Ixamaii Deva RSya. See also E. C., V^I., TL 155, p 193 - 
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Rakshasa-Taiigadi, as is evident from the use of the phrase in 
(^nneHTon . whh„,Sadasi"va~Ray^ iff a.5. 1 5r6"6rT'“'"Ih "an' Ihscrip- 
t)[on~dated A.D. 1577, of the times of SrirangaRaya, we have the 
following about the Emperor Sadasiva — pnrardjyam prasdsafi 
varnasrama-sad-dchdra-paripalana-furvakam.^ 

But these were not the only monarchs who were credited 
with the observance of the varna^rama dharma. The picture 
of Saluva Nrsimha, as given in the Sdluvdhhyudayamj makes us 
believe that that ruler maintained the traditional dignity of the 
sovereigns as Defenders of the Faith. As we have already 
remarked, Saluva Nrisiiiiha appeared like Indra pledged 
uphold the^^ause of the Devas, when he~\vas seated on an^ 
"^epfianruuring thejusual royal j)eram buIat ions_ in the s outh. ^ 
But no Vijayanagara monarch could put forth such sub- 
stahtial claims for the honour of defending and promoting the 
Hindu Dharma as Krishna Deva Raya. Somanatha in his 
Vy&sayogicharilani showers an uncommon eulo^ on that ruler^ 
which, but for the fact that it is confirmed by foreign as well 
as Indian sources, would have been given hardly any credence 
by students of history. Krishna Deva Raya was the crest 
jewel of kings — and when he died, after 

making obeisance to the celebrated Vyasaraya, his guruj 'it 
seemed to the people that Krishna himself had departed from 
. the ken of mankind at the end of His avatdra. 

This encomium lavished on Krishna Deva Raya is to be traced 
to the feeling of patriotism and benevolence which characteriz- 


JS.C, VIIL, Nr. 1, p. 126. 

2 Ibid,, TL 5. text, p. 418. 

® Ante,, Vol. L, Chapter V- 

^ Vy&sayogicharitam, Intr., pp. dxi, clxxii, 66, 76-7. 
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ed that able champion of the Hindu Dharma, and which made 
the people believe that his rule was like a shower from heaven 
blossoming the world at the commencement of spring. 




How ardent Krishna Deva Raya himself was that his people as 
well as posterity should judge him as the Defender of the 
r|harma can be gathered from the concluding lines of his own 
composition styled Jambhavaii Kalydna^ where, with the 
characteristic humility of a truly noble mind, lie prays tlial tlie 
fruits of his rule might last to the remotest periods of time: 


^ qr^ \ 

12 

Foreigners, who personally interviewed the great ruler, 
have given us matiy details about the grandeur of his court and 
the number of his troops. But none has given such an ad- 
mirable sketch of his character^ and person as Paes. 11^ is 
worthwhile to take his words into account m our estimate of 
the greatest monarch southern India has ever seen. ‘*This 
king,^' says Paes, Js of mediufti height, and of fair compl.eiSon 
and good figure, rather fat t han thin; he has Qn ,his face^jigns 
of small-pox. He is" the most feared""and perfect king that 
could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; he is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives them kindly„ 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition fnay b,e. 
He is a g^eat ruler and a man of much justice, tn.it subject to 
sudden fits of rage, and this is hisi title — * Cnsnarao._^*»^ca.o^. 
king lord of the greater lords of India, -lord of the 


Vyasaydgicharitam^ p- 66. C/. The popular conception of the 

same ruler as ^ven in E. C. X., CB. 4, p. 198, op. cit (Ante., Vol. L, 
Chapter IV), and in the two triumphal verses composed by the court 
poets during his campaign of Kondavidu, The RayH/vachakamu, The 
Sources, p. 122, op. cit. (Ante., Vol. I, Chapter IX.) 

® Jambhamit-Kalyaffa, The Sources 143; Venkoba Rao, Fydsa- 
ydgicharitam Intr., p. chociii. 
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three seas and of the He has this title because he is by 

rank a greater lord than any, by reason of what he possesses 
in (?) armies and territories, but it seems that he has (in fact) 
nothing compared to what a man like him ought to have, so 
gallant and perfect is he in all things/'^ Coming as this does 
from a foreigner who was ignorant of the ideas of Hindu 
Dharma, it confirms the fear, love and esteem in which the 
people held Krishna Deva Raya the Great. 

Section 2. The Hindu View of Life 
Dharma could only be realized by co-ordinating three other 
aims which have ever been associated with it. In the words 
of Manu , — ** (Some declare that) the chief good consists in (the 
acquisition of) spiritual merit and wealth, (others place it) in 
(the gratification of) desire and (the acquisition of) wealth, 
(o4:hers) in (the acquisition of) spiritual merit alone, and (others 
say that the acquisition of) wealth alone is the chief good here 
(below); but the (correct) decision is that^t consists of the 
aggregate of (those) three."^ Manu, therefore, combines the 
two-fold path of progress (pravritti) and of abstinence {nivriUi) 
to secure liberation or self-realization. This ideal remained 
unchanged till the mediaeval days. Thus does Sukra explain 
the rules of social polity: The activities of all creatures are 

known to have happiness for their end. There can be no 
happiness without morality. So one should be devoted to 
morality (dharma). Let one not try to gel ni5ksa without try- 
ing to acquire the other three {viz., dharma, artha and kama), 
and let them* constantly follow (the path of) moksa without dis- 
carding the other three. This is the (golden) mean in all reli- 
gions”.-'’ Here is a profound appreciation of the 'totality of 
human interests ” which lies, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
at the root of the sociological ideas of the Hindus ”.4 


*Sewelk For, Bmp., pp. 246-7. On p. 247, n. (2). Sewell in connection 
with the word Macacao, writes. “A mixture, apparently, of MahU, ‘great* 
and ‘Shah* The word may as well stand for **Maharaya. B.A.S. 

* Manu, ir, 234, pp. 70-1. 

» SuhranUi, III, 11. 2-S, p. 102. 

* Ghosal, Hind. Pol Theor, p. 7 (1st ed.), p. 7 (2nd ed.). 
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Insciiptional evidence proves that the Hindu monarchs 
were Defenders of the Dharina; foreign travellers attest to the 
fact that their Empire, specially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was almost unrivalled for its riches and splendour. 
The Vijayanagara monarchs realised that materijil wealth was 
indispensable for the attainment of freedom of any kind. There 
was of course nothixig new in this: Sukra had already expressed 
the mediaeval view in the following words: -‘^Man is the slave 
of wealth, not wealth of anybody. So (one) should always care- 
fully labour for wealth. Through wealth men get virtue, satis- 
faction and salvation"^. The ultimate significance of such a 
conception was indeed profound; it meant that the life of an 
average citizen was to be governed by consideration's of material 
wealth rather than by those of metaphysical calculations. We 
may be permitted to repeat that there is no definite evidence Jo 
prove that the mediaeval treatise of {Suki'achfirya influenced tfie 
thought and action of the Hindu rulers. Nevertheless we may 
assert, on the evidence of both foreign and indigenous accounts;^ 
that the Vijayanagara monarchs achieved remarkable success 
in co-ordinating the apparently divergent lines of action enun- 
ciated by legists from Manu down to Sukrficharya. 

Whether in Vijayanagara times the distinction between the 
rich and the poor was as acute as is depicted in the 
and whether they adopted the 'height good ways and means^' of 
acquiring wealth, mentioned by the mediaeval lawgiver®, it is 
not possible to say ; but if one could judge from the opinions 
of writers of a later age, one may venture to remark that in 
Vijayanagara too there must have been as invidious distinctions 
between rich and the poor as are mentioned, for example, 
by Vemana. This writer tells us that If one be possessed' of 
wealth they look upon him as the god of love ; but if he falls 
into poverty, and is unable to rise and himself, be he as 


1 Sn}tranU% V. II. 77-9, p. 264 ; ^arfcar, Pos. Back, II, P- I, p, 79, 

® SukraniH, IlL, 363, 369—70, 373—5, p. 116; Sarkar, Back,, If, 
P. 1, p. 78, s^gi, 

® SukmnMi, in., IL 364 — 7, p. 1161: Sarkar, ibid., pp. 79 — 80. 
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Cupid himself, they look upon him as a Parian If this was 
the heritage which was left by Vijayanagara to the people of 
the seventeenth century, we may well imagine that in its own 
days it could not have been free from those ideas of wealth and 
poverty which are usually associated with material prosperity- 

Section III . — Some Features of Life in a Hindu Family 
A. Pre-Vijayanagara 

With these general notions of the aims and means of the 
Hindu Dharma, we niaj:^ now ascertain, with the fragmentary 
evidence before us, a few facts concerning life in a Vijaya- 
nagara family. There is reason to believe that in the eailiest 
peiiods of Indian history, the conception of home or family 
life was highly elevated, embracing as it did relationship in 
blood as well as in service. We have a pleasant glimpse of 
such a state of life in the edicts of Asoka.^ Even in the 
seventh century a. d., the Hindu home was not much shorn 
its antique simplicity. Bana in his descriplioli of his own life 
gives us a sketch of the stages through which a diligent 
Brahman passed, and in the following account he tells us that 
** the religious mendicants were intent on worshipping t e 
shrines, having washed their feet and hands in the outpour of 
their water-pots; the fire, with the sacred grass spread round it, 
was blazing up, with its hands purified by the siicnficial vessels. 
Then, again, he speaks of the little folk at home : the children 
were beginning to long to go to sleep, having enjo^^ed a 
lying in bed while listening to the long stories of the old nurse , 
when the dreadful mouth of early night was beginning to yawn. 
Rajyavardhana lay down his sword in sorrow ; and^ Harsha, 
perplexed, and pained at his brother’s attitude, gave vent to his 
feelings in an admirable soliloquy, in the course of which he 
gave further proof of the great love he bore to his brother. 


^ Vemana. Verges, Bk. II.. v. 25. p. 58. (Brown) See also pp. 84— 
101, 113. See infra^ Chap. II, Section I. 

® Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 103. 

® Baipa, Harshachariia, p. 66. 

* Ibid., o. 67. 
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He could not think of accepting the charge of sovereignty 
which was “like a rain of cinders on a drought parched wikkr- 
ness, scorching one already scorched." He is unable to find 
out the reason of Rdjyavardhana's renunciation. “ This is 
unworthy of my lord. Again, although in this world a prince 
without pride, a Brahman without greed, a saint without anger, 
an ape without tricks, a poet without cn\w, a trader without 
knavery, a fond husband without jealousy, a poor man not an 
eye-sore, a hunter without cruelty, a mendicant with a Brah- 
man's learning, a contented seiwant, a grateful dicer, a wander- 
ing ascetic without gluttony, a misanthrope with a soft tongue, 
a truthful minister, and a King’s son without vice are all equally 
hard to find, yet my Lord himself has been my'instructor."^ 
The figure of the noble Harsliavardliana stands out in bold 
relief against the characters he has described in his speech. - 

Friends, children and wealth — these three constituted 
worldly happiness. The inscriptions of the twelfth century supply 
equally interesting features about the life in a Karnataka 
home. According to a record dated a. D. 1 176, the nujst essen- 
tial factors which could give happiness to a family w'erc^ the 
following — panchasuiiQ or cutting, grinding, cooking, carrying 
water, and sweeping ; sirz-^mdJm or love of women; pari}lriiha 
or land, house, cattle, grain, bipeds, quadrupeds, conveyance, 
bed, servants and vessels. These formed the three garatuis 
which were as indispensable to the house-holder as they were 
harmful to the hermit.^ With the inclusion of a very minor 
but significant article, lamps, which is mentioned in A. D; 
1 195^, we may venture to assert that the pre-Vijayanagara con- 
ception oj home life included almost all things required for 
ddmestic happiness. 

B. Vijayanagara 

The uniformity in the Hindu system of home life is seen 
when we compare the ideas of the twelfth century with those 

^ Baapa, H arshackarita, p, 68. 

» £. C., II., No. 66. p. 22, n. (2) (2n<I ed.) 

» Ibid., No. 349, p. 153. 
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of mediaeval times. The eight sources of wealth and enjoy- 
ment, as given in a copper-plate record dated a. d. 1 403, were 
houses, both kinds of land (wet and dry), cattle-folds, woods, 
waste grounds, land filled with game, rivers and hills — mandu 
ram dvi-vidham ksheiram goshtam cha van am eva cha khill 
hhniam chnyai kshetram mriga^vasas iaihaiva cha nadl-far- 
vata~bhdgas cha ashpa-bhogah prakirtiiahd Then again in a 
record dated a. D. 1583 we are told that Dalavayi Basavi 
Ntiyaka was blessed by the people with health, wealth, cattle, 
gold, sons and grandsons, in order that he might live a long 
and unobstructed life . 2 

The Hiqdu lawgivers have ascribed all happiness resulting 
from the acquisition of the above mentioned attributes to one 
of the four stages into which, according to them, wordly life 
may be divided. These four stages or orders, as is also well 
known, are those of the hr ahinachdrin or student, grihasta or 
house-holder, vanaprasia or hermit, and bhiksJm (or beggar) 
or ascetic. Without dwelling at length on tlie specific duties 
pertaining to every one of the four orders, which are mention- 
ed in detail by the lawgivers, 3 we may observe that according 
to the Hindus great importance was attached to the grihasid- 
£rama or the order of the house-holder. This is evident from 
the billowing in the code of IVfanu : As all living creatures 
subsist by receiving support from air, even so (the members of) 
all orders subsist by receiving support from the house- holder. 
Because men of the three (other) 01 ders arc daily supported by 
the house-holder with (gifts of) sacred knowledge and food, 
therefore (the order of) house-holders is the most excellent 
order."** 

The- respect in which this stage of life was held by the 
people of Vijayanagara is described in an inscription dated 
Saka 1438 (a. d. 1516). Krishna Deva Raya, in the presence 

^ £. C., Xir, Si. 95, p, 101, text, p. 300. 

* Ibid. XII . Si- 3, p. 88. 

® Manu.^ IL, 74, seq. pp. 43, seq; IIL, 1, seg., p. 74, seq;Vl,, 1, 
seq., p. 198, seq.; VI., 38, seq., p, 205, seq.; VaHshfha, VII., 1 — ^3, p. 40, 
Baudhdyana, II., 6, II, 12, seq., pp. 258 — ^9. 

^ Manu, III., 77—8, p. 89 ; Cf. ^anti Parva, Sec. LXVI. pp. 213—4. 
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of Vitlithalesvara on the bank of the Timgabhadrfi river, con- 
ferred the village of Mfindya, otherwise called Krishnarfiya- 
puram, together with certain hamlets, to Govinda Raja, son of 
Varadacharya, and grandson of Anantachfirya, on whom 
Venkatesa after diligent search had placed the garland of 
flowersA The story alluded to in this inscription is briefly told 
by Rice. Anantacharya, it appears, was a disciple of the re- 
former Ramanujacharya and the only one among his disciples 
who volunteered to accept the duty of daily preparing the 
garlands for the god Venkatesa of Tirupati. This he did solely 
from hhakti or der^otion to his gitrn, Govinda Raja, who was 
twelfth in descent from Anantacharya, was, it is. said, a con- 
firmed ascetic. The god learning the distress of his parents at 
their son's remaining a bachelor and the threatened extinction 
of the family, appeared to him while at penance, and announc- 
ing that his devotion was accepted, threw a garland over him, 
at the same time directing him to marry and serve thenceforth 
as a householder.^ Whatever may be the value attached to 
this anecdote, it is significant that in an inscription of A.D. 
1516 there should be an allusion to the excellence of the gri- 
Jtasiairama and the piety of Anantacharya. 

We shall presently give examples of private charity testify- 
ing to the attachment which existed between members of a 
family. There cannot be a doubt that in the conduct of house- 
hold duties, the people in Vijayanagara must have observed 
most of the orthodox rules which have ever governed a Hindu 
family. Even the princes of the Safigama dynasty, who were 
certainly not of the Brahman caste, seemed to have vigorously 
adhered to the regulations enjoined by the lawgivers on the 


E. C-, in., Md. 115, p. 52. Even now the representative of Ananla- 
chirya’s family is the only person, it is said, who is garlanded on visiting 
Tirupati. Rice gives the memorial verse repeated on this occasion at 
Tirupati. Ihid.^ Intr., p. 24, n. (2). 

® E. G, ihid,, Intr., ibid. Mr. R. Narasimhaciiar tells us, how- 
ever, that the epithet **on whom VenkateSa placed a garland” does not 
apply to Govinda Bikshita but to the progenitor of his family, Ananta- 
charya. My. Arch. Kept, for 1908, p. 21. 
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dvija or the twice-born castes. Kiimara Karhpana, as we saw 
in connection with the army, at dawn performed his ablutions 
as prescribed in the MsiraSy and then started on his southern 
campaign. 

On one important aspect of their home life we have much 
evidence. This is their filial love which may have been instru- 
mental in bringing together into closer relationship the various 
conflicting elements in the political and social life of the people. 
The love of the parents for their children is a most remarkable 
feature of the Hindu family. Ev en so late as in a.d. 1720 
foreigners were struck by i t. Father Boucjiet wT ofe lo JR ^ih^r 
Balthus the following — . . it is most certain that, there is iio^ 
nation in the’ •world where parents are more fond of th eir 
childrejti; thelen^riiess of jUhe Fathem^^nd Mothers in this, 
respect is beyond imaginat ion T his referred to th e people 
^ the so uth. 

'Tn'tlie light of this observation it is not too much to say, 
we believe, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies and’"' 
earlier, perhaps when orthodoxy was rampant among the 
people, the attacliment of the parents to the children and the 
regard of the latter for the former must also have been especi- 
ally noticeable. This only can explain the following epigraphs 
which deal with the filial love of the people. Honnana Gauda, 
son of Chikkana Gauda, of Anevala, in about a.d. 1430, 
erected the basti of Brahraa-deva and Padmavati, in order 
that Bommanna Gauda, the son born to him might obtain 
meril.2 What precisely they meant by the phrase might obtain 
merit {punyav &gabek ehdu) is told to us in a record dated 
A,D. 1590 which says that Piriya Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, 
son pf Srikantha Rajayya, king of Nanjarayapattana, 7n order 
that his (?) adopted son Pranadhareya Piri-Odeyar might attain 
to Kailasa, made in his name a grant of Pirisamudra for the 
lights of the Karttika-'^wyS of the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna 
of Srigiri.3 As regards the attachment which a mother felt 

^ Lockman, Travels of the Jesmfs, HI., p. SO. 

» B. C., IV., Hs. 62. p. 90. 

» Ibid,, Hs. 121, p. 95. 
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for her daughter, we have an epigraph dated A. D. 1530 %vhich 
relates that when Vira Bhairava Odeyar was ruling o\’er Kfir- 
ka|a, and his younger sister Kalala Devi was protecting the 
Bagunji-sime, on the death of her daughter Kama Devi, she 
gave in her name gifts in kind and money for the oflferings of 
the god of Kallabasti in Tuluva.^ 

There are many instances of the care with which children 
commemorated their love and respect for their parents. The 
Mahamnndalisvara Vira Mallappa Oclcyar's son Biikkanna, 
evidently of the royal famil}^, in order that dharma might be 
to Mallappa Odeyar, in a.d. 1355 made a grant of vessels for 
the god Damodara of Bannurgatta.® Harihara Maharaya in 
A.D. 1376 ''in order that his father the Maharajaiihiraja Raja- 
paramesvara Bukka Raya might obtain union with Eiva, and 
through the remo\’al of his sins acquire the favour of Paranaes- 
vara", bestowed the village of Hebasur, renamed Bukkarfiya- 
pura, to Brahmans of all goiras.^ The same ruler Harihara 
11, " in order that merit might be to his forefathers,” while in 
the capital in a.d. 1388, granted to a Brahman called Mailt 
Bliatta the village Ayyanisanahalh in the Turvekerc-sthala, to- 
gether with its thirteen hamlc(s.4 Krishna DevaRfiya the ^eat 

at Ham pe for th e'^spintual w elfare of his parenjg^Nai ;«Qannn 

Odeyar and Nagajiyamma.s Achyuta Raya in §aka 14T5 (a.d. 
1 533-4} gave as a gift the village of Dondavati in Ktirugodu-sime, 
to the god Bukkesvara-deva, consecrated by himself, in the name, 
and for the merit, of Narasanna Nayaka's mother Bukkarama;® 
An undated epigraph records that the same monarch granted 
as a gift the village Chitikanahala to the temple of Prasanna- 
Viriipakslia of Jenetegallu, Bellary district, for the merit of his 
father Narasanna Nayaka,^ 

1 E. C„ VI., Kp, 47, p. 84. 

® E. C, IX,, An. 87, p. 119. 

» B. C, IV., Yd. 46, p. 59. 

* £. C.. XII., Tp. 9, p. 44. 

® My. Arch. Ref art for 1920, p. 37. 

» 195 of 1913. 

^ 196 of 1913. 
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As in other matters, the monarchs set here an example to 
the nobles and the people. Bayappa Nayaka in a.d. 1374 in 
order that dharma might be to his father, whose name is 
effaced in the record, and to his mother Chalo Nakitti made 
grants of land in his own Manne to Ganga Deva OdeyafA 
Mallanna Odeyar, son of Deva Raya I, was the governor over 
the great city of Bemmattanakallu-pattana in A.D. 1411. That 
merit might be to his mother Mallayave, he made a grant of 
Kanchiganahalli, (location described), to provide for the deco- 
rations and festivals of the god Hidambanatha.2 

This spirit did not disappear in the later ages of Vijayanagara 
history. In the reign of Krishna Deva Raya, his karyakarta 
(Agent) Maharaja Kondamarusayyagaru, in a.d. 1520-1, caused 
to be constructed a tank at Anantasagara for the religious merit 
of his mother Sankayamma and his father Tim marusayya A 
Kondamarusayya's precedent was copied by his son Rdyasia 
(i.e., Rayasa) Ayyaparusayya, who, in iSaka 1447 (a.d. 1525-6)*^, 
gave the village Jalavati to the temple of Mallikarjuna Deva at 
Kambaduru, Anantapur district, “ in order that Rayasta 
Kondamarusayya may dwell in heaven Krishnappa Nayaka, 
son of Solur Basavappa Nayaka, in A.D. 1530, granted the vil- 
lage of Haroballi, in the Sivanasamudra-sthala, for the decora- 
tions and offerings of the god Tiruvehgalanatha of Singapura, 
in order that merit might be to Achyuta Raya Maharaya and 
to his own father Basavappa Nayaka. ^ The Mahdmandale- 
ivcifa Raghupati Raja Maha-arasu in A. D. 1538 made a grant 
of land in order that merit might be to Siriigamma, who was 
evidently his mother.® The commander of the gate (of the 
palace) [bagila-dalavdyi^ of Achyuta Raya, Vehgala Raja, in a.d. 
1542, in 0 £der that mei'it might be to his father Vitha l^aja {i.e.f 
Viththala Raja) and to the god Viththala, caused the Kukka- 


^ j£, C. IX, Nl. 53, p. 38. 

® H. C, XL, Cd. 14, pp. S— 6. 

® Butterworth-Cfaetty, Nellore Ins.^ I., pp. 203—4. 
^ 97 of 1913, 

« B, a, IX., Bn. 28, p, 8. 

« B. C., VI., Ck. 127, p. 52. 
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samudra to be constructed. ^ Timmanna Nayaka and Kondana 
Nayaka, in A.D. 1546, in order that merit might accrue to t!ieir 
father, whose name is not given in the record, granted land for 
the god Virabhadra (of P)^. The Mahanumdalih'ara Jagan- 
natha Rajayya, in A. D. 1550, granted for the offerings and the 
tenth day festival of the god Chennigarfiya of Turuvekere, the 
village of Biivanalialli, in Sampa . . . snnc, in order that his 
father might obtain merit.'^ In the same year Vidyadhara- 
mahapalre-arasu gave to Lakshmipati-ayya, a learned Brahman, 
the village of Halladapura of the Kanaha|H-stha|a in the 
Terakanambi-sime, in order that merit might accrue to his 
mother, whose name is effaced in the inscription, witli the 
usual presentation of coin and pouring of water. ** 

Sometimes such grants which commemorated maternal 
and paternal affection also described their patricdic sentim<fnts. 
A Mahamandal eSvarat whose name is effaced in the epigraph 
/iated A.D. 1551, granted the village of Odagcrc, with all rights, 
for the god Mulasthana-linga, in order that merit might accrue 
to Sadasiva Maharaya, to Rama Rajayya, and to his own fatlicr 
G5pa Rajayya.^ In the same year the Mahajimndaichwa Raja 
Aubhalesvara Deva Maha-arasu granted the village Bilanakofe, 
in the Gulur-sffne, for the god (obviously of the local temple) 
in order that merit might be to Sadasiva Maharaya and to his 
own father.® In A. D. 1554 Papi Deva Chola Maha-arasu, son 
of Vengala Raja of the Surya-jyn'mi^z, granted the village called 
Uparikarahalli, also called Vengalapura, situated in the Rfiya- 
durga kingdom, for the god Tiruvengalanalha of Ambaligcre, 
in order that merit might accrue to his father’'. Of a similar 
nature is the gift made in 5aka 147S (a. d. 1556-7) of Bagi- 
nayinapalle to the temple of Madhavesvara at Rayagiri, by the 


1 E. C, VI. Kd. 160, p. 32. 

* E, C- XL, a. 46, pp. 102-3. 
8 E. C., XII., Tp. 6, p. 43. 

< E. C., IV.. G«. 36, p. 42. 

J&td., Gu. 54, p, 45. 

« E. a, IX., Nl. 72, p. 47. 

» E. C., XL, Hr. 22, p, 107. 
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Mahdmandale^vara Krishna Maharaja of Araviti family for the 
merit of his father ViththalarajaA In the reign of Sadasiva Raya, 
his betel-bearer Era Krishnappa Nayaka^s son Vehkatadri 
Nayaka, in A D. 1559, granted the village of Narasapura for the 
god Chennakg§ava of Gunderi, in order that merit might accrue 
to his father. 2 About the same year, Vira Raja Odeyar, son 
of grikantha Odeyar, in order that he, his father and 
mother might obtain merit, made a grant of the village of 
Bekkare to the temple of the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna 
of §rigiri.3 In a.d. 1559 the Mahmnandalesvara Narayana 
Raya, in order that merit might accrue to his father and 
mother, made^a grant of the villages Vittasandra and Nanji- 
guli for the offerings of the god MallikarjunaA Era 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the betal-bcarer to the Emperor Sadasiva 
in A.D. 1561, in order that merit might accrue to his father 
Bayyappa Nayaka and his mother Kondamma, granted the 
village of Kadaji for the ghee, chhatraj and necessary offerings^ 
of the god Harihara of Kudalur.* In a.d. 1569 Harati Abbana 
Nayakayya's son Kenchappa Nayaka gave the village of 
Kanubeyanahalli, in the Hiiiyur-sime, for the god Ramesvara, 
in order that mei'it might accrue to our Abbana Nayakayya,"6 
Sahte-Bennur Hanama Nayaka's son Rajappa Nayaka, in A.D. 
1571, in order that merit might accrue to his father and 
mother, set up the goddess Lakshmi (of Bhagyapura or 
Bagur).’' In a.d. 1576 Bayyappa Nayaka's son Krishnappa 
Nayaka, evidently the same as the one mentioned above, gave 
to Viththala Bhatta a grant of land for an agrahdra at Gali- 
gekjere, also named Ramapura agrahara, in order that merit 
may accrue to his mother Ramamma.® Sode Immadi Arasappa 


1 105 o£ 1913. 

2 E. a, XL, Hk. 21, p. 118. 
s B. C, IV., Hn. 88 p. 92. 

^ E. C., IX., Ht. 2, p. 88. 

® E. C.. XI., Dg. 18, p. 29, 

« Ibid,, Hr. 79, p. 113. 

’ Ibid., Hk. 115, p. 132. 

» £. C,, IV., Yd. 59, p. 62. 
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Nayaka, in A.D. 1591, in order that merit might accrue to his 
mother Changamma, repaired the agrah&ra of Kddi-Koppa.i 

The citizens were in no sense behind their princes and 
rulers in recording their love to their parents. During the 
viceroyalty of Yadugiri Viriipaksha Raya, in about A.D. 1382, 
Gotti Setti, who had received from the hands of the viceroy 
Hunasavalli, for an agrahara to his house, constructed the 
Nagasamudra, in the name of his father Naga ^etti, and divid- 
ing the agrahara into fifteen shares bestowed them on 
Brahmans.- In a.d. 1395, when Immacli Bukka Raya was 
ruling from Muluvayi, Chinnanna, who was in charge of the 
village Hodali in Bilusone-nad, in order that merit might ob- 
tain to his father Macha Gaunda and his mother hfelayakka, 
set up a (Mpa-male stone pillar for the god Vighnesvara.^ 
Appalayya in A.D. 1409-10 constructed a temple of Chenna- 
kesavaradeva and Ranganathasvami, for the religious merit of 
his parents Madhava-Josyulu and Jabalika.-* Bankarusa's son 
Vithappa, in A.D. 1415, with the consent of his relatives, form- 
ed the villages of Belali and Kittadur into an agrah&ra^ named 
after his mother Akkambikfipura, and dividing it into twenty- 
two shares gave them to Brahmans.^ Tippe Setfi of the 
Vijayanagara treasury {Vtjayanagarada kdshatla)^ in A.D. 
1423, dedicated to the god Tirurnala of Chifcka Honnuru the 
tank {tataka) which he had constructed in order that merit' 
might accrue to his father and mother.® On Layadakere 
Sirumi Setti, of Hiriyakere town, dying at Ko^akani in A.D. 
1449, his three sons Vira Eetti, Malli Setti, and Honne 
on the day on which he came to his setting (or end), af the 
moment of Vrishabha-/ag#*n, set up the god Vrishabha *% and 
made specified grants for the god^s offerings, and for other 


1 E. C., VIII, Sb. 447, p. 77. 

® lUd,, Tl. 167, p. 197. 

® E. C., X., Bp-. S4, p 279. 

* Butterworth Chetty, Nellore Ins. I., pp, 256-6. 
® B. C.. Vin. Tl. 218, p. 210. 

« E. C.. IV.. Hs. 27, p. 86. 
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purposes.l An unknown donor in about a.d. 1506 in the 
reign of Kathari Saluva Immadi Narasinga Raya Maharaya, 
granted land in the twelve villages of Tiru-Sivamandur-sthala, 
belonging to Kb\^\ 2 .~chavadi, to Kesarasa's son Somayagar, in 
order that the donor's parents and “ twenty one generations 
before,” him might attain to the world of merit. ^ In A.D. 1515 
Parvata Nayaka, the son of Malli Setti, in order that merit 
might be to his father and mother, erected a pillar of stone 
from the hillock in front of a temple, the name of which is 
effaced in the inscription.^ Behkachiya Gauda in A.D. 1524, 
with the same object, gave a village as a pura to Viranna 
Odeyar for the performance of Siva worship. ^ Elasur Samani 
Gauda, in about A.D. 1534, granted the house-tax, in order that 
merit might be to his father and mother, and posterity.'*^ 

Hahumantayyar in Saka 1459 (a.d. 1537-8), gave a gift of 
money to provide for the offerings of the god Kalahaslisvara at 
Kalahasti, Chittoor district, for the merit of his parents. 6 A 
grant was made by the Kanddchara Nayaka Timmappa-ayya, 
for gods and Brahmans in Kumgodu, in a.d. 1545, that merit 
might be to his parents as well as to Sadasiva Raya.^ Sivanaya 
Gauda's son Devaya Gauda, in about a.d. 1550, for the merit of 
his mother, granted Kadumanapura and Sulibele to Suttur 
Chennaya Deva's disciple Namassivaya Deva.s Sugatur-Tim- 
mapa Gauda-ayya, the Agent for the affairs of Rama Raja 
Tirumala Raja Maha-arasu, in A.D. 1559, order that merit 
might be to his father, mother, guru and daiva” made a gram 
of Simasandra of the Nanjiguli village, belonging to the 
Sugatur-sime, for the god Mallikarjuna of Nanjiguli.® Maraya 


1 B. C., VIII. Sb. 18, p. 4. 

2 B. a, IX., Ht. 121, p. 103. 
® B. C., XII., Tm. 3, p. 2. 

^ E. C., IX., Ht- 57. p. 94. 

® B, C., XII., Kg. 19, p. 35. 
« 175 of 1924. 

B. C., X., Gd. 19, p. 214. 

8 E. a, IX., Ht. 69, p. 95. 

» Ibid., Ht. 1. p. 88. 
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Gauda, the second son of the great Avati-nad Prabhu Moleya 
Bayiraya Gauda, in A. D. 1575, granted (lands ?) in order tliat 
his father Moleya Baira Gauda, his mother Hiriya Bilyi, and 
his forefathers might obtain merit, for the god ^rlkanthesvaraJ 
Hariapa of the palace, son of Narayanappayya of the gold trea- 
sury, in order that his mother Timmamnia, might ** ot>tain a 
permanent abode in Brahma-Ioka purchased the villagt‘ oi 
Heggaditikoppa in a. d. 1583, and gave it as a gift for the god 
Visvanatha of the Maleyala matka of Amurendrapuri-sripfidu at 
Tirthahalli.2 The village of Upparaha||i which was a royal 
gift from Srirahga Raya, to Tirumale Penugonde, was granted 
by the donor for the offerings of the local god, in order that 
his father Hiriya-Borappa Gaucla and his guru might obtain 
merit. 3 In A. D. 1608, during the reign of Vehkafapati Deva, 
Mummadi Temmayi Gauda, son of Sugatiir Immadi Tammaya 
Gauda, granted the Kotur-Hosahalli village, renamed Virapura, 
in the Kolala-sime, to Mahadeva, disciple of Nagaralesvara- 
deva, Sivaputra of the Chatra-gd/m, ‘dn order that merit may 
accrue to our mother and father.”^ So late as about a.D. 1661, 
Amesiya-ayya, (son) of Virupaya-ammu, in order that his 
mother might obtain merit, made for the god Somanatha of 
Haradur a grant to provide for a maiha and a perpetual lamp.® 
The desire of the people that punya or dharma might 
accrue to their parents, was also extended to the other mem- 
bers of the family. Avasarada Chandrasekharayya, in the 
name of his father-in-law Avsarada Demarasayya, in k. i>, 
1534, made a grant to provide for a chlmira for sixty Brahmaris, 
and for the ofiferings of a god. The inscription which is 
defaced at the end contains, however, the words ** by order of 
Achyuta Raya-maharaya In A. D. 1599, during the reign of 
Srirahga Raya, Venkata Krishnajamma, meritorious wife of 


^ E. C., X., CB. 27, p. 204- 

2 E. C, VIII.. TL 172, p, 199. 

3 E. C.. X., Gd. 25, p. 216. 

^ Ibid., Kl. 241, p. 67. 

« E. C., IV., IIs. 75. p. 91- 
« £. C., XI., Dg. 46, p. 57. 
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Immadi Hiri-Kempayya-Gaudaraiyya, the Yalahahka-nad- 
prabliu, caused to be given by means of a dharma-s&dhana 
stone inscription the Vehkatakrishnasagara village in Kunigil, 
for the maintenance of an agrahara in order that our father- 
in-law Immadi-Kempe-Gaudaraiyya and our mother-in-law 
Lingajamma may obtain merit/'i 

Rulers as well as people have also left behind them evid- 
ence of their regard for their wives. Piriya Rajaya Deva, son 
of Srikantha Rajaya, king of Nahjarayapattana, in A. D, 1590, 
in order that his crowned queen might attain to Kailasa, in her 
name, at the moment of Sivaratri, made a grant of Virupaksha- 
pura for the^ god Annadani-Mallikarjuna of Srigin.2 In 
§aka 1384 (A. D. 1462-3), a gift of a flower garden was made 
to the temple of Mallikarjuna at Srisailam, Kurnool district, 
by Vairagi Santayya for the merit of his wife, Siddamma.3 
Sometimes it was a whole family which came in for a share 
of the donor’s devout prayers. For the attainment throughi 
dharma of royal fortune and all the chief objects of human 
desire by her king Ramachandra-Badami-prabhuvarma, son 
of Badami-Prabhuvarama, and grandson of Nilakantha-prabhu- 
varama, his wife, Tulaja Bai, created a dlpa-mala in the Han 
hara-Kshetra for the promotion of her own family," in A. D. 
1519.4 

But it is not to be supposed that the Vijayanagara age was 
hot made up of people whose egotism directed them to gi'ant 
lands, and compelled their subordinates to perform acts of 
charity, as a token of their filial love. In a. d. 1553, Linganna 
Nayaka, son of Chennaraya Odeyar of Danavisa, set up the 
Virupaksha-lihga and erected a satra for five Brahmans, « in 
order that our mother and father and ourselves may obtain 
union with ^iva."® Sometimes the nobles made no endeavour 
to hide their desire to give themselves the first preference in 

^ JE. c., XII., Kg., 12, p. 34. 

® B. C., IV., Hs. 103. p. 93. 

» 39 of 1915. 

4 E. C., XI., Dg. 37, p. 47. 

' E. C., VI., Kg. 17, p, 78. 
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their prayers for eternal happiness. Devodeyar ai Kote, in 
about A. D. 1572, granted the village of Jagamkote for the god 
Bayirava of Bayal-nad, in order that there niiglit be merit for 
himself, his son and grandsons.^ Egotism ccjiikl not go to a 
further extent than in the case of I*erama Naj’aka, son of 
Mallappa Nayaka of Arakere, who did not think it derogat(iry 
on his part to give rent-free land, in about A. D, 1577, for the 
offerings of the god Basavesvani of Panjnnaha||i, in order 
that thereby merit might accrue to himself.''^ The cktplorable 
tendency of compelling people to do works of mtait for the 
sake of the nobles is best illustrated in a record dated A. D. 
1612-13, which relates that, during the reign of Veiikatapati 
Deva, Venkatapati Nayaingaru (whose descent is stated) sent 
for Rudrappa, the officer placed over the sima of Kullur, and 
addressed him thus: * You have restored the. sluice of Anafita- 
sagaram tank which was in disrepair ; you have ccinstnfcted 
the eastern weir of Kaluvayi tank and are keeping the tank in 
good order. Deeds of charity like topes, topes in tanks, wells, 
etc., are of meritorious services. So construct the eastern 
weir of Kollur tank for the religious merit of my father Komera 
Timmanayadu.”’ And poor R-udrappa forthwith built thirty- 
three stone-posts on the tank weir, side-walls on the two sides 
and a flight of steps in stone P. 

These instances of aristocratic arrogance do not, however, ' 
eclipse the unfeigned endearment of the larger masses of people 
throughout the history of Vijayanagara. What exactly was in 
the minds of the parents and their children in those days, how 
deeply the former loved the latter, and what delight the young 
folk gave to their elders cannot unfortunately be determined 
from any contemporary record. But if it Is true that in A. D. 
1720, the tenderness of the parents towards their children, 
according to the evidence of a Jesuit priest, was a marked 
fe^ure of the social life of the people ; if it is allowed that that 


1 E. Ch IV.. Hg. 71. p. 75. 

® Ibid., Gti. 42, p. 43. 
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was a great heritage which the people of Vijayanagara left 
behind them ; and if we realize that the region where the 
Hindu Empire came into being was Karnataka, then, we may 
be permitted to complete the picture of a Hindu home of the 
mediaeval tirqes by listening to a poet who, although he 
belongs to post- Vijayanagara days, has given us a description 
of the domestic circle which is as true of the times in which 
he lived as it is of those of Vijayanagara and of our own. This 
is how Lakshmisa depicts the joy which a child radiates in a 
Hindu household : 

tSjseaiJSni ! 

o±>o^ddo?idc3^5 <?j»s3d ii 

doooci«3cdi 1 

^§odo^o;5o zTsoSo 1 

doocJCTsoSviorfo dzldD^’B^dx5f^:^6j» ll 

=^doodoo i 
STscdodjsrido I 

® A o5 

ad<5^o dddD?o ’^^.osudod t3'^«j)od djB^sdaod ii 
a & 

s^JB^dJB^od 3o^ddoo dodi dooo&^d i 

ss'geSJB 6d djBdcdoj^a. ^jS)b3,dJe)^yo, I 

ca «d w 

77s>e^?o^5bod ^dod^d^o z;J6o3jb^o 11 1 


^ Jaiminl Bhdrata, Sandhi, 18, vv, 20-21, p. 228 (Karibasava Sastri) ; 
pp. 426-7 (Siddhalinga). To get an idea of children at play, ibid,, SapdH 
19, vv SO-1, p. 471. 



CHAPTER U 

THE SOCIAL INSTITCTIONS 
Section I. The Ca$k% 

A. Preliminary Pc marks 

The frequent occurrence of the two phrases iwMirama- 
dharmangalan(n)u pdlisnita and sakala-varmlhama-dhar^ 
mangalan{n)updlmitia in the inscriptions indicates that the 
Vijayanagara monarchs were fully aware of the great social 
problems which confronted them as custodians ‘of the Hindu 
Dharma. Long before they had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, the purely Aryan institution of the four varndSrmnas 
had already taken deep roots in the soil of southern India.^i 
Both in the Karnataka and Tamil lands, the rtilers considered 
if their duty to protect the varndhama-dharma in its proper 
sphere. We are told in a copper-plate grant dated A. D. 517, 
that the Gahga king Kohgani-Vriddha-Raja, also called Durv- 
vinita, was '' like Vaisvasvata Manu able for the protection of 
the castes and religious orders which prevailed in the South'*. ^ 
About A. D. 650 the great Jaina dchdrya Arishtha Nemi having 
left the whole group (gana) consisting of the four castes 
(chdiur-^varna) and having given up food, etc., mounting on 
the Katavapra, attained perfection.^ The existence of the four 
castes among the Jainas is proved by an inscription which pro- 
bably belongs to the middle of the tenth century A. D, This 
record commemorates the death of Chamakabbe and A'yvaiami. 
Chamakabbe is described as the supporter of the Jaina assembly 
(Sravana’-sangha) of the four castes, A'yva^ami was the son 
of the PfUiuvuparamihara mahdndygara Rechayya, suppor- 

^ Barnett, Hinduism, p. S3, seq; Srinivasa Aiyangar, TamU Studiis, 
Rp. 61, 66; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor.,pp. 44-5 (1st ed.). On the origin of 
caste, read Oldenberg, Journal of the German Oriental ScKiety, 1897. 
pp. 267-290. 

® B. C., IX, DB. 68. p. 73. 

® E. C., IL No. 11, p. 4 ; text p. 3 (2nd ed.). 
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ter of the Jaina assembly of the four castes. i Chamunda Raya, 
in an epigraph dated about A.D. 893, is thus described: “A sun 
in the shape of a jewel adorning the crest of the eastern moun- 
tain the Brahma -Kshatra race, a moon in the shape of the 
splendour of his fame in causing to swell the ocean the Brahma- 
Kshatra race, a central gem to the pearl necklace of Lakshml 
procured from the Rohana mountain the Brahma-Kshatra race, 
a strong wind to the fire the Brahma-Kshatra race .”. 2 Two 
prominent castes, therefore, are clearly suggested in the praise 
given to Chamunda Raya. 

The four varna^amas and the duty of protecting them 
became moi'e and more prominent in the later ages. The 
Hoysala Queen Santala Devi, in A.D. 1123, is said to have been 
the cause of the elevation of the four saynayas (or creeds). ^ 
We are told that in A. D. 1157 “the Brahmans and others of 
the four castes, the four religious orders, Brahma and the gods” 
were engaged in gifts of learning.-* Gangeyana Mareya and 
his wife Bachale, in A. D. 1232, requested the king Irungdla 
Chola to make a grant of land for the daily services of Parsva- 
natha Jinesa and for the distribution of food to the four castes, s 
Jaganakere Kalle Gauda, the great nad-prabhu under the Hoy- 
sala king Sdmesvara Deva, in A. D. 1242, is described to have 
been “the upholder of the four castes ” {chaius-zamaya-samud- 
dharana),^ 

Side by side with the question of protecting the four pro- 
minent castes, whose existence in southern India in early times 
is proved by the instances we have cited above, there arose 
another need in connection with what the people said to be 
the sakala-varndsrama. This term has been used with much 
latitude, and may have been originally intended to mean the 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 31. 

® E. a, II, No. 281, p. 126 (2nd, ed.), No. 109, p. 169 (Ist ed-)- 

® Ibid. No- 132, p. 60 <2nd ed.>. 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 191. 

® E. C., XII, Pg. 52, p. 125. 

® E. C., IV, Kr. 76, p. 111, text, p, 316. Under the Papdyas some 
sections of the castes like the sSUyars had streets for themselves. 269 of 
1913; Rangachari, Top. List., I, SA. 61, p. 131. 

4 
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eighteen castes which formed a sort of an extension of the four 
original vai'nasrmnnsJ We are, it is admitted, in the dark as 
to the precise meaning and function of the eighteen castes. Ihit 
it is not improbable that they may have had something to do 
with the Right Hand and Left Hand sections ci the people. 
These shall be separately treated anon. Here, liowever, we 
may observe that the adjustment of the duties of, and the distri- 
bution of patronage to, the four varnasramas and the eighteen 
castes was indeed a problem which called forth the ingenuity 
of the Vijayanagara rulers. For, in addition to the need of 
reconciling the differences between the vai'ious communities, 
without lowering in any way the prestige of the Hindu 
monarchs as promoters of the Dharma, there was the grave 
question of defending the country against an ever-watchful 
enemy who was waiting for -an opportunity , of crushing the 
Hindu Empire- The fact that the monarchs of Vijayanagara 
were able to achieve both these ends for a considerable length 
of time, in spife of the many short-comings in their political 
system, is enough to prove that, so far as the social side of their 
history is concerned, they must have conferred on the people 
those advantages of person, property and religion which assur- 
ed them the heartiest co-operation of the people in times of 
grave political crisis. The existence of the four great zmrnili- 
ramas and the eighteen subsects proved no barrier to them. 
On the other hand, their public avowal to promote sakaia-var- 
naSrama-dharmaSf may have been partly responsibe for their 
success. Instead of championing the cause only of tlie four 
original varims, they took upon themselves the duty of pjro- 
tecting all the vatnas. This meant that, especially in regard to 
the various sects and subsects, on condition that these latter 
confined themselves to their own svadharma or duties proper 
to their individual caste, they could reasonably expect of their 
rulers the same patronage which was extended by the State to 


~ The Eighteen Castes or samayas, we admit, may Imve been onl y 
conventional divisions. On the other hand, they may also refer to religious 
orders. C£. Lakulagama sawaya mentioned in a record dated a.id. 1177. 
E. C. V, Afc. 62, p. 13S. 
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the four great varnasramas. Only in this light can we under- 
stand the co-operation between the Vijayanagara Government 
and their people for the realization of the most urgent need of 
the hour — guarding the interests of the country against a re- 
lentless enemy. 1 The history of the Hindu State viewed from 
this standpoint becomes interesting as the record of a people 
who, although divided into four main groups with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, yet lived to turn the times in which the 
monarchs struggled to maintain the honour of the land, into an 
age of intense social and intellectual activity. 

We go to many of the foreign travellers in vain for details 
about the nurnerous communal subdivisions in the Empire. To 
the foreigners, unacquainted with the customs of the people, it 
sometimes appeared that the land was made up only of one 
class; and at other times, of three great divisions. In addition 
to tlie vague notices oi the Hindu subjects which we find in 
the writings of most of the foreign ti'avellers, there is another 
consideration which depreciates the value of their accounts in 
this particular connection. It is that their narratives contain 
conflicting statements, especially as regards the character of 
the people. ' Varthema in about A.D. 1500 observed the fol- 
lowing: The people are of a tawny colour; they go naked 

and bare-footed, and wear nothing on the head."^ Linschoten 
in A.D. 1583 is more vehement in his wholesale condemnation 
of the people of the Karnataka: They are so miserable, that 

for a Penie they would indure to be whipped, and they eate so 
little, that it seemeth they live b}? the Aire, they are likewise 
most of them leane, and weake of limbes, of little strength and 
very Cowards, where by the Portuguals doe them great out- 
rage and villanie, using them like Dogs and Beasts^'3^ A still 
more pronounced view of the people, this time of the eastern 
coast, is from the pen of John Nieuhof, who writes thus about 
Madura in A. D. 1662: ^‘The Inhabitants of those places are 


^ Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions, p. 302. 

® Varthema, Jones, p. 121 ; Temple, p. 49 ; Sewell, For. Bmp., p. 118. 
® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 264. 
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very black and strong; they are deceitful and cunning, make 
little account of their Wives, but generally keep two or tliree 
Harlots, by whom they have sometimes sixteen or eighteen 
children’'^ 

If these sweeping assertions had been corroborated by the 
evidence of other foreign travellers, one might have accepted 
them as valid. But the remarks of more impartial eye-witnesses 
make us believe th it the above mentioned observations were 
the result of ignorance and prejudice which may be said to he 
characteristic of those who went to the Hast with the idea of 
learning something about the pagan people of India. Other 
foreigners have left behind them more favourable proof of the 
character and classes of the Hindu people. According to 
Barbosa there wete three sections of the people. “In this 
kingdom of Narsyngua there are three classes of Heathen, 
each of which has a very distinct rule of its own, and also ttieir 
customs differ much one from the other. 

“ The prirfcipal of these is that of the King, the great 
Lords, the Knights and fighting men, who may marry, as I 
have said, as many women as they wish, and are able to main- 
tain: their sons inherit their estates : the women are bound by 
very ancient custom, " to commit sati.^ This was not en- 
tirely true: the kings, especially of the Sangama and Tufiiva 
dynasties, can hardly be said to be of the same class to which 
the great nobles like the Brahman Vlththanna Odeyar and 
Kampalli alias Annam, and the Brahman-generals like 
Madhava Raya, SaluvaTimma and Nadendia Gopa Wantri bci- 
longed. We shall deal with them subsequently.^ Neit|)ier 
were the rulers and the nobles, during the time Barbosa visited 
Vijayanagara (a.d. 1504-14), of the same castes which compos- 
ed the fighting men — the Bedars, the Muhammadans, and 
others- But the account of Barbosa is nevertheless valuable. 
Among the Heathens “ is another class of people whom they 


^ Churchill, Voyages, II, p. 295 ; Satyauatha, Nayaks, p. 327. 
® Barbosa, Dames, I, pp, 212-13 ; Stanley, p, 91. 

* Infra, Chapter III, The Brahmans. 
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call Bramenes about whom we shall have to speak in detail 
subsequently. There was one more class of people. There 
is in this kingdom also another class of folk very like unto the 
Bramenes, who wear round their necks certain cords of twisted 
silk, from which hangs a cloth bag containing a stone the size 
of an egg, which they say is their god. These also are much 
regarded and held in respect, nor will any man do them harm 
by reason of their reverence they have for that stone, which 
they call Tamharane These could only be the Lihgayats 
or Jahgamas. 

Whether these went “naked and bare-footed", as 
Varthema makes us believe, will be seen in connection with 
the dress and habits of the people. As regards the colour of 
the people, Barbosa says: “ The natives of this land (Vijaya- 
nagara) are Heathen like himself (the king); they are tawny 
men, nearly white Paes tells us the following about their 
industrious character: “There are working ^ people and all 
other kinds of men who are employed in business, besides 
those who are obliged to go into the field; there are also a great 
number of Brahmans 

The erroneous nature of the observations of Linschoten is 
seen when we read the account of the very people whom he 
calls “ Canariins " (or people of Kanara or the Karnataka) in 
the history of the most u ncompromising critic ol the Hindus, 
Firishtah writes thus : “ The country of Caiiara (Carnatic) is in 
length, from north to south, from the Krishna to Sata Bund 
Rameswur, six hundred coss, and its breadth, from west to east, 
one hundred and fifty, from the shores of the Indian ocean to 
the boundaries of Tulingana. The people speak in some parts 
the Canarese, and in some the Tulingy language, and are so 
brave that they advance to battle with songs and dances ; but 
their ardour does not last On the law-abiding nature of 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I. pp. 217-18 ; Stanley, pp. 93-4. 

^ Barbosa, ibid. 

® Barbosa, Dames, I., p. 205 Stanley, p. 87. 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 280. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, II, p. 337, 
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the people, the same historian continues : ** His ('i.A, line Em* 
peror's) country was well peopled, and the subjects submissive 
to his authority 

The following given by Martin Correa (a.ik 1S2H) is in 
striking contrast to the deceitful and cunning character oi 
the people mentioned by Nieuhof. ** Two piettu vs may be 
given from one voyage of Martin Correa up the c(jast in 1521, 
of which it was said, as it was of many others, that it was ati 
unnecessary expedition, as the people they robbed were but 
poor people who neither followed the sea nor did evil to any 
one. Landing at (me place, Correa marched up ccnintry 
with 25 men till he came to a large country-house with 
court-yards and gardens, and many pour, both men and 
women, sitting round. Seeing the Portuguese, a man accosted 
them courteously, who was the almoner of a wealtlry Muham- 
madan gentleman who lived there retired from the world 
and who spent his money in alms giving. Presently the 
owner himself came out and treated them with hospitality. 
When a friendly understanding had been arrived at, Correa 
had the curiosity and the naivety to ask him why he gave alms 
and what satisfaction he could get from it. A little later, 
among the captives Correa took, was an old man past work, 
who offered £ 3 for his libert}'^, and asked that as ne had no 
friend he might be allowed to fetch the money himself. 
Correa, more in jest than earnest, gave him his liberty and 
made him swear on his sacred thread, for he was a Brahmin, 
to bring the money back. A few days latter, to the amaze- 
ment of the Portuguese, the old Brahmin returned with half 
the money and eight fowls in lieu of the rest — all that he had 
been able to scrape together. To the credit of the Portuguese 
they refused to take anything from him 'L® 


^ Firlshtak^ Bri^^s., II., p. 338. 

* WJbiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, pp. 28-9, 
See al9o g. 28 where it is said that “ when St. Thome (in a.». 1S59) was 
held for ransom for the intolerant acts of some Jesuits and Franciscans, 
the Raja of Vijayanagar kept such faith with the Portugese that, as 
of them says, such htitnanity and justice are not to be found 
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Section. 2. The Castes in Detail 
Having seen the futility of relying on some of the foreign 
travellers for information about the four castes and their sub- 
divisions, we may now attempt to glean as much information 
as possible about them from epigraphical and literary sources. 
The most prominent name amongst the four varnas is of 
course that of the Brahmans. These deserve a treatment for 
themselves. A section equally important, although outside the 
pale of the orthodox group of the four varna^ramaSf was that 
of the Jainas. The significant part played by these in the 
religious and to a great extent in the commercial life of the 
people will be discussed in a subsequent paper 

While we have some definite details about these, practi- 
cally nothing can be gathered about the second recognized 
division of the varnairamas, the Kshatriyas. It may not be 
too bold to suggest that Kshatriyas, as known especially to the 
history of northern India, were not native to the soil of the 
south. 1 This we infer from the absence of the name Kshatriya 
in two stone records written in cave characters and Prakrit 
language, dated about A.D. 150 and a.d. 250 respectively. In 
these the Brahmans are mentioned together with a Brahman 
endowment, the Vedas, the cows, the dharma and the soldiers. 
These last are called ahhata and not Kshatriyas. ^ But by a.d. 
*450, the idea of the Kshatriyas had already reached the south. 
In that year Mayurasarma, the Kadamba king, defeated the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. This epigraph tells us that through the 
Kshatras Brahmanhood is (reduced to mere) grass and that 
his * successor Kakushtha, while protecting his subjects, 
honoured '' the chief twice-born with the best of his wealth 
There was 'another name which was associated with the Brah- 

Christians”. For a later account of the courage of the soldiers, read 
Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 275. The pertinent remarks of Sewell on the 
character of the Portuguese may also be read here. For. Bmp,, on. 
177-8. 

^ But the Vapniyans or Vanmyars, as narrated below, are spoken, of 
by some as the non- Aryan Rajputs of the south. 

® E. C., VII., Sk. 263, 264, p. 143, text, pp. 32S-6, 

® /did., Sk, 176, pp. 113-14, 
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mans and Kshatriyas- — the Brahma-Kshatriya, whose represen- 
tative we have iii the famous viceroy over Vilhfhanna 

Odeyar.^ But neither about this race nor atunst the other 
called the Arshcya Kshatriya can wt* hnd out anything in 
epigraphs. Rajanatha Rfiutta, stni t>f Visvanatha Rfiutta^ in 

A. i>. 1526, in the reign v)f Krishna Deva Raya, is said to have 

been an Arsheya-Kshatriya^, In tha Bak/iatr Afima Raja, 

as noted in connection with the army, we have a contingent of 
Kshatriyas, who may liave been enlisted in the Vijayaiiagara 
service as fortune-seekers from the nortli, towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Yet, in spite of the paucity of 
materials, we come across the incessant claims of tlie rulers to 
be the promoters of the hnir %utrttasraitiiis. It may be that the 
nobles and other high dignitaries, because of their pianvess, 
were included among the Kshatriyas, who have ever ijeen as- 
sociated with all that is noble and chivalrous in Indian history. 

One reason which may explain to a certain extent the 
absence of the name Kshatriya in the hi.story of Vijayaiiagara 
is that the vitality of the Hindu Kmpire was due to the activi- 
ties of the commercial and agricultural classes. These, as will 
be evident from the observations we shall make in connection 
with the corporate life of the people, vindicated their rights 
and privileges in the numerous grants they made to the pro- 
vincial rulers ; and helped to increase the material prosj>erity- 
of the country upon which, among other things, depended the 
success of the Vijayaiiagara arms. Our assumption that the 
middle classes were mainly responsible fur the greatness of 
Vijayanagara is in a way borne out by the praise given to- the 
generals in terms of their achievements ratlier than in those of 
their Kshatriya descent. From the very beginning of Vijaya- 

^ The origin of the Sangama dynasty has been discussed in Volume 1, 
Chapter!- As regards the beginnings of the Sajuva dynasty, it is rather a 
thorny question. We know, as stated elsewhere, that both SSluva Timtna 
and Saluvu Govinda RUja were Brahman generals. The Telugu JafinMl- 
Bh&ratamu traces the origin of the Saluvas to the Yadtt-varfiSa. See 
Ramayya Pantulu, Bp. Ind., Vll., p. 76 ; B. C., X., Intr, p. acacxv ; Vifh- 
thanna Odeyar, will figure in the Chapter on !Brahmans, Infra. See also 

B. C., VI.. Kp. 52-3, pp. 86-7. 

^ B, C-, XI.. Jl. 41, p. 88. 
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nagara history the tendency was to ignore the Kshatriya claims 
of generals, and to describe them with the usual titles of 
Mahamandalesvara and the like, and with an account of their 
brave deeds. It is true that for the present we ai'e unable to 
prove the veracity of the documents which give us these details. 
We are told in a. d. 1355, for example, that the great general 
Maliinatha who, as we remarked in an earlier connection, 
acquired greatness on the Turuka, Seuna, Telunga, Pandya, 
and Hoysala armies, was also honoured by the Surat ala 
King (the Bahmani Sultan) ‘^as the brave of a foreign army",^ 
We have to remember in this connection the solid contribu- 
tions to the State by the Jaina generals like Irugappa Danda- 
nayaka and others in order to know that, from the infancy of 
the Empire, the privile'ge and honour of defending the country 
had already been monopolized by people who never belonged 
to the Kshatriya caste. 

Among the middle classes of southern India- mention must 
be made of the wide group which comprised the Settis or 
Chettis. These have figured prominently in the early history 
of both the Karnataka and Tamil lands. In the Karnataka, 
for example, in the twelfth century they are said to have had 
different sections among them. Thus in A. d. 1150 the gavare- 
gas, gdtrigas, Bettis, settigutias, ankakdras, btras, hlra-vanigas, 
gandigfiis, gavundas, and gavunda-svdmis, as mentioned else- 
where, are all classed together. ^ Of all these subsections, the 
Bettis } exercised remarkable influence in Vijayanagara times. 
They had their own heads of caste to whom sometimes even 
the feudatories were compelled to petition for granting dues 
and sanctioning gifts to local temples. Thus, in about a. d. 
1402, the VIra Saiva Vira Pratapa Chola Raja (who, we may 
incidentally note, assumed the imperial titles of Mahdrd.jddhi'- 
raja, etc.) “ having made a representation to ^with numerous 
titles) certain ^cUts (named), the heads of the caste ", they 


^ B. C-t XI., Cd. 2 and 3 p. 2, op. cit. 

® E, C., VII, Sk. 118, p. 87. See Infra, Social Institutions. Section 
on Guilds. 
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agreed to grant certain specified payments and to permit him 
to levy specified taxes. ^ Some of these Set|is rose to great 
prominence at the provincial courts. One of them was tine 
royal Sreshthi Aiiibuvana at the court of Dcvii Kaya^ the Saluva 
ruler of Gerasoppe.^ 

We may record the observations of Barbosa on these 
people. “ First of these races whom i cal! foreigners who 
dwell in Malabar is a caste called Chatis^ natives of the pro- 
vince of Charamandel of which I shall speak further on. They 
are tawny men, almost white, and fat. The more'part of them 
are great merchants, and they deal in precious stones, seed 
pearls and corals, and other valuable goods, such as gold and 
silver, either coined or to be coined. This is their principal 
trade, and they follow it, because they can raise or lower the 
prices of such things many times ; they arc rich and respected; 
they lead a clean life, and have spacious houses in their’ own 
appointed streets ; they also have their own houses of worship, 
and idols different from those of the natives of the land. They 
go naked from the waist up, and below gather round them 
long garments many yards in length, little turbans on their 
heads and long hair gathered under the turban. Their beards 
are shaven, and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with 
sandal-wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and 
shoulders. They have wide holes in their ears,® into which an, 
egg would fit, which are filled with gold with many precious 
stones, they wear many rings on their fingers, they are girt 
about with girdles of gold and jewellery and even carry in 
their breasts great pouches in which they keep scales ,and 
weights of their gold, and silver coins and precious stones. 
Their sons also begin to carry them aS' soon as ^ey are ten 
years of age, they go about changing small coins. They are 
great clerks and accountants, and reckon all their sums on 

See. I, Chapter IV, Section 5, B . ; E^C., Bn. 96, p. 19, 

ojp. ‘ dt. 

VIII, Sa. 55, p, 101, op. cit. Dames (Barbosa, IL, p. 71. n. 
:^l)l'Iias-^so!irite,ifi£teresting remarks to make on the origiiJ of t3«s word irill. 
f of., the Banyas, whom he caRs 
'*G^‘aT^,' ,Dait^^, I, ]^. 114, and 114, n. (3). 
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their fingers. They are given to usury, so much so that one 
brother will not lend to another a ceitil,i without making a 
profit thereby. They are sober and orderly in eating and 
spending. They speak a tongue which differs from that of 
Malabar as it* is with the Castilians and Portuguese. They 
marry as with us, and their sons inherit their property. If her 
husband dies the wife never marries again, young as she may 
be ; if the wife dies the husband may marry again, and if she 
offends he may poison her without any punishment. They 
manage their own affairs, the Kings may not enquire into their 
crimes ; they do justice to one another with which the King is 
satisfied. When they die, their bodies are burnt ; they eat 
everything save the cow only The same traveller writes 
thus about the Chettis of Cholomandala which he calls Chara- 
mandel. *^The more part or all of the Heathen merchants or 
Chatis who live throughout India are natives of this country, 
and are very cunning in every kind of traffic in^goods.”® 

Of equal importance as the Settis or Chettis were the 
members of the trading and artisan class called the Vira 
Pahchalas. Thus do they boast about their antiquity and 
greatness in a record dated A. D. 137^: “ all the Vira 
Panchala (s), the originals of the Manu race, of incomparable 
character . . . delighting in Parabrahma, creators of the fourteen 
worlds ... of unshaken joy, of daily pure and enlightened 
salvation, self-known and self-manifest ; by their authority as 
the original men, making (?) in Tungala (or Tungalale) of 
Bendukaltyur, hundreds and thousands of inquiries of all 
manner of seeds and plants ; versed in weighing and compar- 
ing, in Vedas, science!, logic, grammar, poetry, in pronouncing 
distinctly the palatals and labials, in training horses and ele- 


^ “ A very small Portuguese coin of copper which took the place of 
the Mnkeiro ia the reign of D. Joao. (1481-95)”. Barbosa, Dames, II, 
p. 73, n (1). 

^ Barbosa, Dames, II, pp. 70-3. 

® Barbosa, Dames, II, pp. 125-6 Cf. the account of the Komafis 
given by Metthwold, Relations, pp. 15-17. Here he describes also the 
Jangamas, Kapus and the prostitutes. 
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p3iants, and in holding the breath charged with perfume ; 
passed masters in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the decep- 
tion of (?) skilful people . . . perfumers of Sarasvati with rare 
jasmine ; ornaments in the cars of Surasvatf; distinguished for 
cities ; island forts, hill forts, forest forts , . . five foundations 
, . . domes, pinnacles, create and the sixteen signs of tlie ori- 
ginal house, the vSign of the sacrificial hall, the sign of tiic pit for 
consecrated fire, the sign of slopes, etc., according to standard 
rules, for these and all other signs; authorities for the creation 
of - , . mansions... adorners of Sriparvata ; deeply learned in all 
the science of language and the puranas to the utmost limits ; 
fond of and merciful to war elephants.... accomplished as 
Rama ; boon lords of Pindotipura " — such were the Vira 
Pahcha|as of Terakanambi.i 

In later Vijayanagara history there seems to havc\been 
some restriction placed over the Vira Pahchafus in a few un- 
specified areas- This we infer from a recoixl dated A. h. 1632, 
which informs us that : sasana was granted to the fol- 

lowers of the Panchala god as follow'S : within the boundaries 
fixed from ... to the western gate, you may perform your 
festivals and marriage processions’'. ^ ju the fourteenth century, 
however, the artisan classes were wealthy and of some conse- 
quence, In about a.d. 1396, the five classes of artisans pre- 
sented the tax they had to pay to the goddess Banna of 
Bandanike in Nagara-khanda-nad.^ 

The Kaikkolars (or Keyikolars) were also a prominent 
community. Somewhere about A,D. 1370, the Kaikko|ars of 
Hattalakote secured a remission of taxes imposed on them 
from the Viceroy Chikka Kampana O^eyar, son of Bukka 
Raya^. These Kaikkola weavers have also figured in the 
revenue history of Vijayanagara* detailed in the previous pages. 


^ E. C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, text, p. 105. 
» E. C, XI, Hr. 46, p. 110. 

* E. a, VII, Sk. 241, p. 138. 

E. C., iy, 01.07, p. 13, 
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Another class which was likewise responsible for the 
material prosperity of the land was composed of Reddis. 
These exercised considerable influence in the Telugu provinces 
of the Empire. They come into prominence from the times of 
Ueva Raya II: The Reddi chief Panta Mailara is said to have 
pleased his royal master Deva Raya II by destroying wicked 
kings by his wisdom and valour, by paying homage to the 
Vijayanagara ruler, and by giving him great gifts. This is re- 
lated ill a record dated A.D. 1428-29.1 The military achieve- 
ments of Krishna Deva Raya were of course responsible for a 
close co-operation of the Reddis with Vijayanagara. This is 
suggested in the epigraph dated A.D. 1515-16, which says that 
the Ganga-Reddi chief Gahgadhara, son of Vitta (Chinta?), re- 
quested the Emperor to give the learned Brahmana Suraya — 
who had foretold that many forts in the Telugu land would 
pass 'into the hands of Vijayanagara — the village Nagulavaram.^ 
These Reddis may have helped the cause of the great move- 
ment for colonizing the south, and this may explain their pre- 
sence in the districts of Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and Salem. ^ 

Much as one would like to know about the Tuluva 
Vellalers, it is unfortunate that contemporary records throw no 
light on their history. They are, as we shall narrate presently, 
mentioned in connection with the Kurumbars.'^ 

One class of the people who have now taken to agricul- 
ture but who, during Vijayanagara times, it is presumed, found 
employment under the Nayakas of Madura and the various 
Paleyagaras as peons and armed retainers, ^ were called the 
T5t;Jiyans, also known as Kambalattar. These had their own 

^ Butterworlli-Clietty, Nellore Ins., I., v. 17, p. 153. 

^ Ibid, I; pp. 127-8. 

® Rangach’ari locates them around these districts, I. A., XLIII, 
p. 138. 

■* For an account o£ the Tuluva Vellalers, read Pate, Tinnevelly Gas., 
I, pp. 101, 105-7, 137-42; Hemingway. Tricky Gas. 1, pp. 100-01; 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India q.v. On the Tuluva Vellalers and 
the Chola king Adondai Chakravarti, read, Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, 
pp. 431-2; Ellis, Mirasi Right, p. 57, seq. (1852 ed.) ; Uyar-tuluva~ 
V Haler Charitra-curukkam (Madras, 1911). 

® Nelson, Mad. Country, P. II, p. 81. 
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communaJ organization. In about a.d. 1369, in a joint resolu- 
tion issued by the Tottiyans of Pulliyur-nadu, as we have seen, 
it was decided that he who did not pay was declared to be an 
outcaste from the nadu, the assembly, the panchdlan, the 
parai, and the eighteen na.dus,'^ 

About the Gaudas of the Karnataka, who must have been 
also instrumental in improving the agricultural condition of the 
country, we have some indirect evidence, especialty in connec- 
tion with the social activities of the people. 

A less important community which, as we related above, 2 
rose in the royal estimation towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century was that of the barbers. We may be permitted to re- 
count one or two tacts already given in connection with these 
people. It appears that about a.d. 1547-48, some heads of the 
barber community made a request, the nature of which is not 
specified anywhere, to the Emperor Sadasiva. This seems to 
have been the fesult of their skill having been recognized by 
the great Regent in a.d. 1545. At least so we are told in the 
inscriptions which give us these details. In that year Rama 
Raja Odeyar, being pleased with the barber Koncloja, exempt- 
ed the barbers of the country from certain taxes.^ The ins- 
criptions of the next year (a.d. 1546) merely mention that the 
barbers of the whole country secured this privilege.^ If this 
were really so, why they should have made a petition to Rama- 
Raja in A.D. 1555, or propitiated the Emperor ** in A.D. 
1547, cannot be understood. In the former year we are told 
that Timmoja-Kondoja having made application to Ram'a- 
Rajayya, and the latter having made application to Sadasiva- 
Deva-Maharaya, the Raya remitted to the barber Timmdja- 
Kondoja and his family throughout the four boundaries of the 

^ B. C., IX., Ht. 103 (a), p. 101. op. cit. For further remarks on the 
Totfiyans or Tottiyans, see Nelson, Mad. Country, p. 82; Rangachari, 
/. A.f XLIII, pp. 135-6. It is not improbable that these were in some 
way connected with the Panchajas, B. A.j S- 

® See Volume I, Chapter IV. Financial Administration, Section. 9. 
Customs and Other Minor Sources : Miscellaneous Sources of Revenue. 

» B. C., XII, Tp. 126, p. 66; B. C., VI, Tk. 13, p. 105, 

* E. a, XI, Hk. 11, p. 117, Hk. 110, p. 131. 
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kingdom he ruled/’ certain specified taxes. ^ An inscription of 
A.D. 1547-48 relates that Timmoja, Kondoja and Bhadri of 
(the town of) Badavi, having propitiated the king {rayara mech 
[chchilsi hedikonda samma-m lbam]dha) that ruler (Sadasiva 
Raya), “ in co-nneclion with a request they had made ", grant- 
ed them a moifiya land. 2 W^hatever the nature of the applica- 
tion may have been, there cannot be a doubt that great con- 
cessions were shown to the barber community as a whole. 

It is true that the presence of the barber is necessary in 
the conduct of certain rituals and ceremonials of the Hindus. 
Thus in the Satafatha Brdhmana : '^Thereupon they enclose a 
place north of the hall, and place a vessel of water in it ; be- 
side this the barber takes up his position. He (the sacrificer) 
then shaves his hair and beard, and cuts his nails. For impure, 
indeed, is that part of man where water does not reach him. 
Now’ at the hair and beard, and at the nails the water does not 
reach him: hence when he shaves his hair and beard, and cuts 
his nails he does so in order that he may be consecrated after 
becoming pure. "3 While describing the chudakarma cere- 
mony or tonsure of the child, the Grihya SUtra says : “ To the 
barber the vessels of grain. To the barber the vessels of 
grain " which are filled with rice, barley, sesamum, seeds and 
beans. ^ 

The fact that the services of the barbers were called in to 
requisition during certain ceremonials does not explain the 
marked favour which the Hindu Government showed them in 

^ B.C., XI. Mk. 6, p. 90, text, p. 246. Timmoja-Kon^djanu binnaham 
ma^dlagi. 

^ Fleet, /. A., X, p. 65. Here it is not the skill of one man “ named 
Mangada Timmoju Kondoja of the town of Badavi”, that is spoken of, as 
Heras sfttii&s'XAravidu, pp. 48-9), but the work of three barbers that is to 
be noted. The BadSmi inscription clearly says ivaru muvaru rayara etc. 
Manggalla Timmoja seems to have been the barber of Rama Kaja. See 
A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 198, n (5). We cannot determine whether this 
Manggalla Timmoj a was the same Timmoja-Kopdoja of Mk. 6 given 
above. See also Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins,, II, pp. 664-6. 

® Sat~Brah., P, II, III, Kapda, I, Adhyaya, 2 Brahmapa, 2, p, 6. See 
Ibid,, p. 7. 

* Gribya Sutras, (Sankhayana), P. 1 Adhyaya, 28 Kan da, 6 and 24, 
pp, 55, 57. 
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the sixteenth century. Neither does the statement that the 
Emperor and the Regent were pleased with the skill shown by 
the barbers. If it were merely a question of honouring a 
particular section of the people, and especially the heads of a 
community or guild, the Vijayanagara rulers, as- we shall enu- 
merate in a subsequent place, would, according to the custom 
of the age, have bestowed on them the usual rewards in the 
shape of dress, inams, and grants of land. As regards the view 
that the Government desired to commemorate the social 
services of a community, we may remember that there were 
more important sections of the people whose existence was as 
necessary for the well being of the country as that of the barbers 
themselves. We may conjecture, therefore, tliat there must 
have been a special occasion which necessitated the granting 
of remission to the barbers. The most important examples of 
remissions we have given above centre round the Tumkur, 
Chitaldroog (or Chitradurga) and Kaladgi districts of the 
Mysore State and the Bombay Presidency. 

Now, in these parts of Karnataka there lived some 
ancient tribes whose subjugation was a matter of necessity 
for the Vijayanagara rulers. Among these tribes weie the 
ancient Kurumbars who, according to tradition, held sway 
over certain unspecified localities even during Vijayanagara 
times. In their attempts to break the powder of these tribes, 
the monarchs may have partially utilized the services of a 
community like the barbers, who, because of their vocation 
which brought them into touch with all classes of people or 
because of some particular reasons to be narrated presently, 
were best fitted to give the Government information about 
the ancient tribes. In this connection we may ^note that 
Krishna Deva Raya had laid down a definite policy as regards 
the tribes in the following words: It is always advisable to 

entrust the government over wild tribes inhabiting hills and 
forests to heroes who have fallen from great positions. It 
would not affect the king much whoever succeeds in the strug- 
gle between them. If the people of the forest (wild tribes) 
multiply in any state the trouble to the king and his people 
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would not be small. The king should make such people his 
own by destroying their fears. Because they are people of very 
little advancement, faith and want of faith, anger and friend- 
ship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result from (very little) 
insignificant causes. ..The first wild forest tribes can be brought 
under control by truthfulness (keeping one’s engagements with 
them)..."^ 

The great monarch does not speak, it is true, of the 
barbers and the Kurumbars in his maxims. Nevertheless the 
spirit of his broad-minded policy is significant in the light of 
the events that followed soon after. The most numerous con- 
cessions which. the barbers received fall within the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya. It is not unreasonable to suppose that as a 
result of the policy ot conciliation inaugurated by Krishna 
Deva Raya, the State must have set itself to the task of win- 
ning over the tribes; and that in the realization of their object, 
which may have been only towards the end of Achyuta Raya's 
reign, they may have received some aid from the barbers. 
Now this conjecture of ours presupposes three considerations: 
the marked tendency which the Government showed to the 
Kurumbars (or Kurubars) after the times of Krishna Deva 
Raya; the hereditary enmity of the Kurumbars and the bar- 
bers; and, finally, the importance of the Kurumbars in the 
areas which we have associated with the barbers above. 

Tradition throws much light on the origin and power of 
the Kurumbars. They claimed descent from the Ya,davas.2 
Their occupation is chiefly to take care of a kind of goafs, 
with the hair of which they make blankets, and sell them. But 
there are other Curumbars whose office is to rule the land; 
others who make and sell chunam or lime; and some are 
hunters who live by the chase One of their southern cent- 
res was called Pattipulam (Immudipatnam).^ But what con- 

^ Amuktamalyada, vv, 221-22S, J. I. H. IV, pp. 66-7. 

= Taylor, Cah Rais. Ill, p. 368, These Kurubars are also identic eJ 
with the Mallars or Vedars, Ibid., p. 399. 

» Ibid. p. 369. 

^ Ibid,, p. 399. Taylor says the following; “Certain old coins have 
been found there. Remains of their fort appear. Roman coins have 

6 
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cems us is the following information supplied by the same 
source: " The ancestors of these people were engaged in the 
great war of the Pandavas. Their descendants were afterwards 
dispersed in various places. These were Jainas. A proverb 
is current concerning them (from a particular incident) that 
their eyes are on their shoulders. From a custom common 
among them of having their heads shaved on the death of one 
of their number, they were massacred in one day, by barbers. 
The place is called Narambur. A detail of their forts, twelve 
in number is given. 

“ A Sannyasi who had seen a book written by the Curum- 
bar, states, that they were numerous and powerful before the 
time of Adondai, and of the Jaina religion. Various other 
matters concerning them are rather doubtfully mentioned; but 
it is stated that they certainly held power as late as the time of 
Krishna-rayer; when, in consequence of their pride the Vellar- 
%as engaged Certain barbers to massacre them; and besides, the 
troops of Krishna-rayer, also with those of the Wiyalavar poli- 
gars, further destroyed them".i 

Another account gives some further interesting details 
which brought about the estrangement between the Kurumbars 
and the Vijayanagara Government. '' Under the Payer's 
government (i. e., obviously of Krishna Deva Raya) the Curum^ 
bars ruled in many districts. They constructed forts in the 
various places. They tried to make the Muthaliers and Vcllar- 
has render them homage, to which the others did not consent; 
and the Curumhars in consequence greatly troubled them. 
Still they did not submit. Accordingly in betel gardens, and 
in many other places they constructed very low wicket gates, 
so that the Hindus, coming to them, must be forced to bow on 


beeif found there. The people had a town on the sea shore, for the purpose 
of trading.*’ Ibid., p. 399. On the Kurumbars Mr. R. Gopalan’s paper 
oxl'* T he Historical Value of the Mackenzie MSS (read at the Sixth 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Madras 1Q74\ 

^so be consulted. 

Taylor, ibid,, pp, 399-400, 
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entering. But the Muthaliars and Vellarhas instead of enter- 
ing head foremost thrust feet in first; and thus treated the 
Curumhars with contempt. As the latter had power in their 
possession, they vexed the said tribes. These, at length, went 
to a barber, and promsing a gift of land, asked of him counsel 
how to destroy the Curumhars, The barber gave them en- 
couragement: he then went to the houses of all his tribe; and 
engaged their services by promise. It was the custom of 
Curumhars that, if one of their people died, the whole family 
should shave the head. One of the seniors of the tribe of 
Curumhars died, and, by custom, the whole tribe at one time 
sat down to have their heads shaved. The aforesaid barber, 
on this occasion, charged all his associates each one to kill 
his man, which they did, by each one cutting the throat of the 
person shaved. The women, thus suddenly widowed, had a 
great pile of fire kindled, into which they leaped and died, 
execrating their enemies.*'^ 

But we have not yet explained the appearance of Vijaya- 
nagara forces on the scene. We read another account of the 
same people in order to know what Krishna Deva Raya, and 
the Wiyalavar Paleyagaras, had to do with them.^ We are 
told the following in their tradition: “ Anciently the Curum- 
bar ruled in this country (Chingleput district). Adondai 
Cholan^ came from Tanjore, and destroyed them; and having 
acquired the title of Adondai chacraveriif he established in their 
place the Kondai katti vellarhar (agriculturists who bound up 
their hair as women do). In those days the Vannier or PatU 
people, by permission of the ruler of the country, built this fort 
for themselves, as their own, (at ^^Tiruvidai churam'*)..JTh.e 
measures of that fort, as now found, are from south to north, 
1,141 feet, east to west, 1,200 feet. The breadth of its outer- 


^ Taylor, Cat. Rais. Ill, p. 420. Here we are also told that the ruins 
of the Kuruinhar forts “are still visible”, and that some “very old walls” 
near Sadras, are seen. The Muthaliers and Vellarhas referred to above 
were the Mudaliars and the Vellalers. B. A. S- 

^ For an account of Adoudai Chojan, read Taylor, ibid , 
in.additioii to the reference given above. 
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wall was 20 feet. Around it there was a moat 30 feet 
broad... While ruling with considerable power, they rejected all 
claims of customary tribute from superior kings. They (i. e., 

“ Candava rayen and Chettu rayen ”) were both illustrious but 
Canda rayen was the most warlike of the Lwo.-.When the 
Rayer (i. e., obviously Krishna Deva Raya) came to invade 
him, as the drums were beaten at several hill-stations, the 
Rayer did not know in which the chief was; and at length, the 
latter, watching his opportunity, fell on the Rayer's forces, and 
made great slaughter. The Rayer* s general being greatly in- 
censed came with a greater force; and, during four months an 
uncertain war was carried on, the chiefs place not being known; 
while night and day he harassed the troops of the invader. The 
Rayer now desisted from open war; intending to effect his 
object indirectly. Candava rayen had greately vexed the agri- 
culturists, that Anondai chacraverti had placed in the* land. 
The Vellarhars, in consequence arose in a body, and went to 
Krishna-rayer, who sent the Wtyalayer (the people of a Poligar) 
against Candava. That Poligar being beaten, retreated; and 
sent spies to inspect the fortress, that he might discover how 
to overcome Candava. The spies discovered that, in intervals 
of rest from war, Candava was entirely enslaved by the leader 
of a band of dancing girls; and announced the circumstance to 
the chief of the Wiyalavar tribe. He came to Cupuchi and gave 
her the offer of four bags of gold as a bribe to cut off the head 
of Candava; to which, induced by avarice, she consented; and 
appointed a time for the Poligar, and his people to come. They 
came as appointed. Cupuchi gave Candava poison in a cake 
from her own hands, which speedily took effect. She cut off 
his head; and, putting it in a dish brought it to the appointed 
place, and gave it to the Poligar people. (But she was be- 
headed by the Poligar's people in turn, and Chettu rayen cut 
off the heads of her hundred companions in a tank which is 
called to this 4ay Pinnai yeri, «the Lake of Corpses ^')... The 
Wiyalavar Poligar came with his troops, and fell on the fort. 
.During twenty-six days, fighting was carried on with great loss 

t)ii both sides; till at length, the attackinc# 4— 
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fort ; which, after that time, became a dependency of the Anna- 
gundi (Anegundi) kings, who protected the agriculturists". ^ 

We may record one more legend before we draw our own 
conclusions. This fort ('* at Marutam, near Canchi in the 
Utra-melur (Mstrict ”) of mud, was formerly built by the 
CiiriimbarSf covering more than forty acres of ground, with 
two boundary-walls, and was long ruled by them. In the time 
of Krishna raycr, his dependent the raja of Chingleput, fought 
with them ; and, after some time, the Curumha chief was un- 
justly put to death. The Ciirunibars were destroyed; and 
Timma raja^ took that fort. He gave it as a jagire to one of 
his near relatives, named Govinda raja. He built two tem- 
ples ; and established an agrahdram or alms-house, for the 
Brahniansd’^ 

’Divested of fable, the probabilities in the above account 
may be summarized thus : The Kurumbars originally spread 
over the Karnataka and Tamil lands, were destroyed by the 
Tamil king Adondai Chakravarti ; consequently, the Kurum- 
bars of the south disappeared as a political factor in the Tamil 
land ; their place was taken by the Tuluva Vellalers and the 
Vanniyars, both of whom were given to agriculture 'A and the 
Vanniyars continued the traditions of the Kurumbars of re- 
jecting all claims of customary tribute from superior kings. 
This came into conflict with the imperialistic policy of Vijaya- 
nagara. Failing to subdue the Vanniyars by honest means, the 
State had recourse to deceit and achieved its end by means of 
a d^^ncing girl. But it protected the agriculturists whose 
leaders it had subjugated. 


^ Taylor, 'Cat. Rais., III., pp. 427-9. 

^ Saluva Timma ? 

® Taylor, ibid. Ill, p. 433. See p. 431 where an account of the; 
forts built by the Kurumbars in the Tamil land is given. 

^ The Vaiiriiyars are called by Taylor “ fire-race, a tribe of low 
cultivators Ibid., Ill, p. 427. On the Vanniyars, see ibid.. III., pp. 90, 
427. The name Vanniyar has been traced to the Sanskrit vahni, agni. 
Oppert, M. I. L. S. for 1887-8; Org. Inhh,^ p. 118, seq.', S. K. Aiyangar, 
/. A., LIL, p. 368. 
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Now to turn to the Kiirumbars: the same policy of levell- 
ing down the authority of the tribes, which the rulers of 
Vijayanagara made clear in the instance of the Vanniyars, was 
extended to the Kurumbars as well. Their tradition tells us 
that Krishna Deva Raya with the aid of the ruler^f Chingleput 
destroyed their stronghold at Marutam, near Cmichi in the 
Utra-melur district We may assume that the Kurumbars 
ceased to exist as a thorn on the side of the Hindu State in the 
eastern and southern parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. But 
they were still powerful in the Karnataka which seems to have 
been their earlier home. This is again told to us in another 
account of theirs, which deals wdth the ancient history of the 
Tondaimandalam. “ After the deluge, the country was a vast 
foi*est, inhabited by wild beasts. A race of men arose, who, 
destroying the wild beasts, dwelt in certain districts. There 
were then, according to tradition, no forts, only huts p no 
kings, no religion, no civilization, no books, men were naked 
savages ; no rharriage institutions. Many years after, the 
Curumhars arose in the Carnaia country ; they had a certain 
kind of religion ; they were murderers ; they derived the name 
of Curumbar from their cruelty. Some of them spread into 
the Dravida desam, as far as the Tondarnandala country. 
They are now found near Ultra melur ; but more civilized”.^ 

If the Vijayanagara monarchs planned for the wiping out 
of the Kurumbar chiefs in the Tamil land, they must also 
have done the same in the Karnataka where, as we related in 
an earlier connection, there were the Bedars and the olhet 
tribes of the Male-rajya, who gave infinite trouble to the 
Government. All the traditional evidence we have cited abov'e 
goes to prove that the Hindu State was benevolent towards the 
agriculturists (the Vellalers and the Vanniyars) j" that these, 
especially the Vellalers, were the traditional enemies of the 
Kurumbars whom they had supplanted in the Tamil land; and 
that the Vijayanagara Government by siding with the Vellalers 
and other agricultural sections of the people, launched forth a 


Taylor, Cat. Rais., Ill, pp. 
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policy of breaking the power of the Kurumbars, especially in 
the Karnataka, since their strongholds in the Tamil country 
had already been destroyed by Adondai Chakravarti and 
Krishna Deva Raya himself. 

How can these considerations be made to square with the 
historical facts before us ? To prove that the Kurumbars as a 
large section of the people existed only in the Karnataka in the 
Vijayanagara times, we may note the evidence of a contempo- 
rary traveller. Linschoten, as we have already seen elsewhere, 
thus writes about them: — '^The Canariins and Corumbiins are 
the Countrimen, and such as deale with Tilling the Land, Fish- 
ing and such like labours... They are in a manner blacke, or of 
a darke browne colour, many of them Christians, because their 
chief habitation and dwelling places are on the Sea-side, in the 
Countries bordering upon Goa, for that the Palm-trees doe 
grow upon the Sea coasts, or upon the bankes by River sides. 
Linschoten of course wrote in A.D. 1583. The "fact that many 
of them were Christians around Goa does not invalidate our 
assumption : on the other hand, the evidence of Linschoten 
tends to prove that the Kurumbars were to be seen promi- 
nently in the districts round Goa. 

Now, the inscriptions dealing with the remissions to 
barbers centre round Badami, and extend over a region 
which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog, and Tumkur dis- 
tricts. There is nothing improbable in the Kurumbars, 
after having lost their hold over the Tamil country, being 
really powerful in the Karnataka, especially in its. western 
parts, during the times of Krishna Deva Raya. That monarch 
attempted to subjugate them, and, as their traditions inform us, 
was successful only with those in the eastern districts of his 
Empire. His policy was continued by Achyuta Raya who, as 
we shall presently narrate, also gave to the Kurumbars of the 
Karnataka patronage ; but the majority of the Kurumbars 
must have stoutly opposed the claims of the Vijayanagara 
rulers for the mastery of the Male-rajya. On failing to subdue 
them by honourable means, the Vijayanagara Government 

^ Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims., X, p. 262. 
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under Sadasiva Raya must have had recourse to diplomacy^ 
and must have received the support of the only people who 
could bring the Kurumbars to reason — the Veila|ers (the 
Mudaliyars), the Wiyalavars" — whom we cannot identify — 
and the barbers. These last were really instrifmental in the 
elimination of the ancient Kurumbars from the field of politics 
in the mediaeval ages. Only in this manner is the gaddada- 
kelasa of Timmdja, Kondoja and Bhadroja, the leaders of the 
barbers of Badami, made to reconcile with the few facts we 
can gather from tradition. i 

This digression into the history of the Kurumbars illus- 
trates not only the deep antipathy which existed between 
different sections of the Hindu people but also the role played 
by the Vijayanagara monarchs as custodians of the ancient 
constitutional usage of the country. We said in the previous 
pages that it was their sincere desire to promote the sakala- 
varndhama-’dharma of the people. If this was really their 
object, they ought to have allowed the same freedom to the 
Kurumbars which they gave to the other sections of the people. 
But they did not do it : they worked for the destruction of the 
Kurumbars by foul means, and gained their object. It appears 
that the Hindu rulers, and especially Krishna Deva Raya the 
Great, had broken their pledge to maintain the sakala-varna^- 
rama-dharma of the people. What is worse, Krishna Deva 
Raya had acted contrary to his own advice, if we may say so 
on the strength of the tradition relating to “ Candava " and 
Cupuchi and also on that concerning the Kurumbai*^ of 
Kafichi : he had destroyed, not their fears, as he says in his 
Amuktapialyadaf but their chieftains and centres of activity* 
The justification of this action of the great ruler, and also of 
his successors, is to be found in his own earlier statement that 
these people, being backward in every sense of the word, if 
allowed to multiply, would -bring untold trouble to the Stale ; 


^ Future research may enable us to know the exact circumstances and 
the occasion which ushered in the barbers in the story of the Kurumbars 
B. A. S. 
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and in the traditional accounts which, as given above, teli us 
that the Kurumbars were reckoned to be murderers and a sort 
of wild people. Whatever may be the actual part played by 
the barbers in the whole affair, the Kurumbar-Barber episode 
once again shbws that the ultimate consideration of the Hindu 
monarchs of Vijayanagara was political expediency which was 
essential for maintaining the Hindu Dharma. 

There is one point mentioned above which needs to be 
proved. It was said that Achyuta Raya showed some consi- 
deration to the Kurumbars. The attitude of the Government 
towards the Kuruinba-gaudas during his reign is shown in an 
effaced epigraph dated A. D. 1536. This record informs us 
that Achyuta Rayahs hadapa (i.e., betel-bearer), Vithalappa 
Nayaka, gave to the Kuruva-gaudas of Chitrahalli-nad a sdsana 
as follows : Every year the payment for saiage for sheep and 
lambs is... Except those, the payment for saiage is eighty- two 
ga per hundred. Except for (?) dead sheep and . . . sheep 
In A. D. 1554 the Bili-Kurubaru or shepherds of a part of the 
Chitaldroog district, as we have already remarked, received a 
remission of tax from Bayappa Nayaka's son Krishnappa 
Nayaka's agent Dammappa Nayaka. The sdsana declared 
that in the Biliched country, for the kurubaru (shepherds) in 
the Benasayar villages there was no tax. 2 

We also said that it was the avowed policy of the Govern- 
ment to protect the interests of the agriculturists. This 
accounts for the edict issued in the reign of Krishna Deva 
Raya in A. D. 1525-26 for the benefit of the Gopa or cowherd 
class. Yeddu Mummayya Bagadilingaru having seen 
(addressed ?) the following leaders of the cowherd (Gopa) 
caste, chiefs of the Yedu (Yadava) caste and lions among the 
Gollas which castes (?) are the doorkeepers to §ri-Krishnaraya 
Deva Maharaya (^ri-Krishnaraya-Deva-maharayuIa dvara-pala- 
kulaina) to wit : Timapanayundu, Adipanayundu, Nasapana- 


^ E, C., XI. Hk. 48, p. 121. 
® Ibid.f Jl. 2 p. 84, op. cit. 

7 
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yunda, Bhandaramu, Peddapanayundu, Borisu Bairinendu, 
ditto Nagatata, Avasaram Basivinendu, Kirtilayyangaru, and 
people of various gotras in the royal abodes of the above and 
others, (thereupon) the people of the Yadava gdtra rejoicing 
besought Krishnaraya Maharaya to bestow' upon Ganga 
Paramesvarl the village of Devara Donakonda w^hich is the 
principal seat of the Nandagopa caste and the Badugula 
caste (?) Accordingly the Emperor caused a charitable 
edict to be issued granting the aforesaid village for providing 
offerings and food to Gahga Paramesvari. ^ 

The Karanams, who sometimes appear as a separate com- 
munity, ^ hai’^e been dealt with while describing the financial 
administration of the country. 

Among the lower classes we must mention the Dorhbara 
community which supplied jugglers to the country. .They 
seem to have been common in the Telugu^ and Karnataka 
parts of the Empire. Abdur Razzaq and Linschoten have left 
us some details about the people. The remarks of the former 
will be read in connection with the games and amusements 
of the people. Linschoten in a. d, 1583 thus writes : They 
have likewise many Soulh-saiers and Witches, which use 
Jugling, and travell throughout the out Countrie, having 
about them many live Snakes, which they know how to be- 
witch, and being shut up in little Baskets, they pull them out 
and make them dance, twine and winde at the sound of a 
certaine instrument, whereupon they play, and speak unto 
them. They wind them about their neokes, armes, and 
legges, kissing them, with a thousand other devises, bnely 
to get money. They are all for the most part verie skilfull 
in preparing of Poysoiis, wherewith they doe .niany strange 
things, and easilie poyson each other; their dwellings and 


^ Butterwoi-tli-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, p. 316. 

, Rangackari, Top. List. I, Cd. 458, p. 614. Rama Raja Tirumala 
Rajayya Deva exempted the Karajjams o£ Nidujuvvi from their taxes in 
Saka 1470, Kilaka. 

« Rangachari, I. A., XLIII, p. 139. See Ibid., pp. 138, 141-2, for an 
account of the Saurashtras. 
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Houses are verie little and low, covered with Straw, 
without windowes, and verie low and narrow doores, 
so that a man must almost creepe upon his knees to goe 
in ; their Householdstuffe is Mats of straw, both to sit 
and lie upon, their Tables, Table-clothes, and Napkins, 
are made of the great Indian Fig-leaves, they serve them not 
onely for Tables, Sheets, and other Linnen, but also for Dishes, 
wherein they put their meat, which you shall likewise see in 
the Grocers, and Pothecaries shops, to put and wrap in all 
things whatsoever they have within their shops (as we doe in 
Paper). They likewise joyne them together in such sort, that 
they can put both Butter, Oyle, and such liquid stuhes therein, 
and also whatsoever commeth to hand. To dresse their meat 
they have certaine Earthen pots wherein they seeth Rice, and 
makes holes in the ground, wherein they stampe it, or beat it 
with'a woodden Pestell, made for the purpose, and they are so 
miserable, that they but the Rice in the Huskes, as it groweth 
on the ground, and some of them have Rice sowen behind their 
House to serve their necessarie use. They use to drinke out of 
a Copper kanne with a spout, whereby they let the water fall 
downe into their mouthes, and never touch the Pot with their 
lippes. Their Houses are commonly strawed with Kowdung, 
which (they say) killeth Fleas 

The same traveller mentions another people about whom 
many foreign witnesses have left their reminiscences. These 
were the Jogis. Vartheraa has a great deal to say about a cer- 
tain King of the logbe " “ a man of great dignity who 
ruled over 30,000 people. But this was in northern India. ^ 
Barbosa has a very ingenious explanation to offer about the 
origin of the Jogis. It appears that on the country passing 
into the hands of the Muhammadans, the Heathens (i. e., the 
Hindus), “ unwilling to stay under the power of the Moors, go 

^ Linschoten, Purchase, Pilgrims., X. pp. 247-8. The remarks fol- 
lowing about the same people (i). 248) may also be noted. 

^ Varthema, Jones, p. Ill; and p. HI, n (1). See Hobson-Jobson on 
the Joges, Jogues, or Jogis (Yogis), for notices ranging from the thirteenth 
Xo the nineteenth centuries. 
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forth (for the roost part of them) from that land and assume 
poor attire, resolving to go through the whole world sojourning 
in no place whatsoever; and this continue to do until they die 
during their pilgrimage".! Barbosa was told this by one of 
the Jogis. I have oft times asked them wherefore they went 
about thus, to which they replied that they always carried these 
iron chains as a penance for the great sin they had committed, 
in that they were unwilling to endure taking arms for the 
defence of their honour, and had allowed themselves to be 
overcome by a wicked people like the Moors; and that they 
went naked as a token of their great loss of honour, because 
they had submitted to be deprived of their lands, and houses 
in which God had brought them up- And now, they said, they 
wished for no property, as they had lost their own and they 
ought rather to have died; and that they smeared themselves 
with^shes to remind them of dust and ashes they were rfiade, 
and to these they must return; all else was falsehood". ^ 

Paes also noticed them in Vijayanagara. While describ- 
ing a temple in a city called Darcha " (identified wdth Dhar- 
war) Paes says: “ It has three entrance gates, which gates are 
very large and beautiful, and the entrance from one of these 
sides, being towards the east and facing the door of the 
pagoda, has some structures like verandahs, small and low, 
where sit some Jogis.. J " In a later passage he describes the- 
gates of the great capital and the slaughter of beasts. There 
is present at the slaughter of these beasts a jogi (priest) who has 
charge of the temple, and as soon as they cut off the head of 
the sheep or goat this jogi blows a horn as a signal that the 
idol receives that sacrifice. Hereafter I shall tell of these jogis, 
what sort of men they are."** 

But since Paes ‘^forgot to fulfil this promise", s we may 
turn again to Barbosa for a description of these people, 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 230. 

2 Ibid., pp. 231-2. 

® Sewell, For, Emp., p. 241. 

^ Ibid., p* 255. 

® Ibid., p. 235. n Cn. 
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‘< These men possess nothing of their own, for they have lost 
whatever estates they once had; they go naked and barefoot, 
they wear nothing on their heads, and they hide their naked- 
ness only with bands of Moorish brass, on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides; these are the width 
of four fingers, cylindrical in shape, with many figures carved 
on them (both of men and women). These they wear so tight 
that they make their bellies stand out over them. (And from 
the same band a strip of this brass passes behind between the 
buttocks, so as to form a cod-piece in front.) 

“ T 9 the corners of these bands their waist cloths are 
attached, when they wish to fasten them in their clasps, and 
all so tight that it gives them great pain. Besides this they 
carry heavy iron chains on their necks and waists. Their 
bodies and face are smeared with ashes. They carry a small 
horn 'or trumpet, on which they blow, and whithersoever they 
come they call out and demand food, more especially at the 
houses of worship, or those of kings, or great Lords. They go 
about in bands, like the Egyptians with us, nor is it their cus- 
tom to abide long in one place, but a few days only. These 
men are called J agues or Coamerques, which is as much as to 
say < servants of God.’''i 

Barbosa was not far wrong when he said that these Jogis, 
given over to a wandering life, never settled in one spot. 
Nevertheless at Kadri in _ Tuluva-nadu, a province of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the J5gis have had one of their most 
famous centres. Pietro della Valle in A. D. 1624 visited “ the 
famous Hermitage of Cadiri”, to see the Bairn ate , (Path 
Nath?) called King of the Gioghi, who lives at this day in his 
narrow limits of that Hermitage, impoverished by Venk-tapd 
Naieka.”^ 


^ Barbosa, I, pp. 230-1. Coamerques, according- to Dames, is svami. 
rishi, p. 231, n (1). 

® Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 345-6. Here follows a detailed 
account of the Jogi Nath of the Kanapathis of Mangalore. Ibid., pp. 
346-57. For an account of these Kanapathis, see Leonard, I. A. VII, pp. 
298, seq. Eastwick, Handbook of Madras, p. 302, may also be read in 
this connection. 
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Pimenta in A. D. 1599 speaks of twentie Priests whicf 
they call Jogues, which threw themselves from the highesi 
pinnacle of the Temple at Ginjee, for a remarkable cause 
described in detail by the same traveller. i 

The Maravas of the south, especially round About Rfimnad, 
also aie to be noted while dealing with the casles. The suc- 
cess of the Portuguese in conveiting large numbers of these 
fisherfolk proves that the Setupatis of Riimnad,^ the provincial 
rulers of Madura, and the Vijayanagara kings had failed to 
justify their claims as protectors of the religious interests of the 
Hindu people. 

There were other people who proved a fruitful field of enter- 
prise among the Christian missionaries. These were the Parai- 
yans. It is difficult to determine when these people were driven 
to the position of an untouchable class, whose presence caused 
pollution as bewailed by Vemana.^ What status these occupied 
;tlong with the Boyees, the Erkelas,^ and the Kallars also can- 
not be found out. These last are mentioned in an effaced 
epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Bhava but assigned to 
the times of VirCipanna. It tells us that the fees to be paid to the 
temple of Parvatagirisvara at Kunnandar-Koyil, Pudukkottai 
State, by Kalla Velaikkarar for the protection afforded to them, 
were fixed.^ We are also unable to find out much about the 
Bedars (or Vedars), some of whom, as related above, caused 
commotion in the Karnataka, s and about the P aniacurhis. 
About the latter we have the following in tradition : They 
were originally Jainas but wei-e destroyed by the Brahmans in 
the times of Adondai; and some embraced the BraJimdnical 
system. They had the custom of putting their old people. 


^ Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X. p. 208. 

^ Read Heras, Aravidu, p. 3S4, and passim. 

* Vemana, Verses, Bk. Ill, vv. 226-30, p. 148 (Brown). See Infra, 

• ^ Ibid,, p. 97, (n). On the Pariahs, read Metthwold, Relations, p. 19 

s 368 of 1914. 

® The Bedars attacked the ruler of NaSjarayapattaija in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. My. Arch, Report for 1925. pp. 14-15. 
For Vedars, see Taylor, Cat, Rais, III, p. 409. 
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when very infirm, into vessels of baked earth, and leaving 
them to die/' They were found mostly round Paduvur.^ 

C, Colonization of the South and Some Social Questions 
at Issue 

The influx of the northern communities into the south was 
not without its abiding effects on the social history of the 
people. They are generally called by the name Baduga, 
Badaga, or Vaducker. Some maintain that the most promi- 
nent among the northern colonists were the Telugu Tottiyans 
or the Kambalattars mentioned elsewhere. 2 This assumption 
is strengthened by the notices in tradition of the heads of the 
Dotiyah people.who followed the fortunes of Nagama Nayaka 
to the south, and who were rewarded by him with the seventy- 
two pdleyams described in an earlier connection. ^ While it is 
not improbable that the Telugu people may have been called 
by the name Badaga from the fact of their having hailed from 
the north (or hadagu), it would be more proper to include in 
that general appellation other people also who were not 
Telugus. For it is quite likely that the Karnataka rulers — such 
as the monarchs of Vijayanagara essentially were till the rise of 
the Araviti family, — may have also induced the people of the 
Karnataka to settle in the fertile regions of the south. Our 
assumption that the term Tottiyans could not have referred 
onh' to those who came from the Telugu land is supported by 
the statement of an inscription dated a. d. 1369, which, as we 
have seen, speaks of the Tottiyans of Pulliyur-nadu. More- 
over, the colonists who went to the south were also made up 
of pebple like the Pattu-iiulkarans of Surat who were certainly 
not of the Telugu origin. 4 

When the Badagas or northerners migrated to the south, 
a social upheaval was bound to follow, in spite of the endeav- 
ours of the monarchs to maintain the sakala-varndirama 


^ Taylor, Cat> Rais., Ill, p. 399. 

® Rangachari, I. A., XLIII, pp- 13S-6. On some notices on the 
Badtigas, see Heras, QJ.M.S,, XV, p. 182, n (40) ; Aravidu, p, 150. n (4) 
® Taylor, ibid.; O.H.MSS., II, p. 21, op. cit. 

• ^ Nelson, Mad. Country p. 87, 
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dharma of the people. i It manifested itself in various prob- 
lems some of which we shall deal with here. Firstly, there 
was the question of the change in the status of the earlier 
inhabitants. The new-comers entered the Tamil land essenti- 
ally in their capacity as conquerors ; and the "old inhabitants 
found themselves consequently relegated to a lower position in 
social and political spheres. This may have been one of the 
causes why the ancient classes were compelled to give up their 
traditional profession and to take up menial work.The Semmans, 
for example, who were originally Tamil leather weavers, sank 
to the position of menial servants in the village after the advent 
of the Teluguor Kannada Madigas. 2 Perhaps it was during this 
age, when the hereditary trades of the old inhabitants were 
usurped by the new-comers, that there arose the nefarious dis- 
tinction between caste and caste, person and person, culminat- 
ing in wliat has been known in our own days as the institution 
of untouchability. If this is admitted, then the degradation of 
such an ancient community like the Paraiyans, from the 
position of minor servants of the village dy a gar as and masters 
of the soil, to that of slaves and unclean classes is not unintel- 
ligible. 

Coupled with this exchange of duties that resulted in the 
older inhabitants being compelled to take up menial work of 
all sorts, there is another fact which may have also been 
responsible for the degradation of the earlier inhabitants. This 
was their close relationship with the foreigners, some of whom 
unfortunately won for themselves notox'iety in the country. * It 
is a deplorable fact that the morality of the Portuguese was at 
a hopelessly low ebb, especially in Goa. Linschoten, for 
example, gives a long and painful description of the state of 
affairs about the Portuguese in that city.^ Even so late as A. 
D. 1623 Pietro della Valle wrote thus in connection with the 


^ Wilks compares the Telugu colonists with the Roman colonists. 
Sketches, I, p. 15, (1810) ; I, p, 9, (1869). See also Caldwell, History of 
Tinnevelly, p. 48; Rangachari, I. A., XLIII, p. 113. 

** Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p. 85. 

® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims., X, pp. 240-2. 
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Portuguese : For being themselves in these matters very 

unrestrained (not sparing their nearest kindred, nor, as I have 
heard, their own Sisters, much less their Foster-children in 
their Houses) they conceive that all other Nations are like 
themselves *.".1 Both because of political and commercial 
reasons the Portuguese were constrained to be on the most 
intimate terms with the people of Vijayanagara. In an era 
when orthodoxy was allowed to dictate terms in almost every 
sphere of life in the Hindu Empire, and when there were no 
organized attempts on the part of the Flindus to understand 
the civilization of the foreigners, it is not surprising that a 
people like the Paraiyans, forced to seek service under the 
foreigners, should have been declared to be outside the pale of 
the uncompromising society of those days. Whether we are 
correct in assuming this or not, we may note that the worst 
types of orthodoxy have always been found in those parts of 
the south where the Portuguese have most freely mingled with 
the people, — Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and the region 
round Madura. 2 

The reason why ideas of pollution should have ever risen 
in the minds of the people is because of another consideration 
which may have been the result of the migration of the Bada- 
gas to the south. This was as regards the social divisions and 
•the consequent rigidity of the caste system.^ We shall deal 
with some aspects of these in connection with social legisla- 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels I, p. 161. See also ibid.., p. 161, n (1) j 
Mandelslso, T ravels, Lib. II , p 84. (Davies) ; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 
72. It is a well known fact that menial servants of Europeans in southern 
India have been, as they are to this day, Holeyas and Paraiyans. B. A. S. 

^ In the Kariiataka also we have thp same state of affairs; but the 
history of that -region contains at least one place where the Holeyas are 
permitted to enter a temple. This is at Melukote. See E. C., II, p. 180, 
n. (7) (1st ed.). For a detailed account of the social and religious privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Paraiyans, read Oppert M.J.L.S. for 1887-8, Org. 
Inhab., p. 78, seq. On some interesting remarks on the Paraiyas and 
Valaiyans, see Cammiade, Q.f.MS. X, p. 156. 

® An inscription dated a. d. 1433 begins thus : "Superior to the 
Varnasramas, superior to caste differences, superior to karmas, freed 
from avarice- Akhancja muni do I reverence, the chief of munis E. C., 
VHI, Tl. 14, p. 165. 

8 
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tion under Vijayanagara. How poets and moralists of the 
mediaeval times waged war against the growing danger of 
caste rigidity and untoiichability, which were eating into the 
life of the Hindu people, is told by Sarvajna, Kanaka Dasa, 
Kapilar, and Vemana, whose exquisite poems add to the rich 
heritage of the Karnataka and Telugu poetry A We may be 
permitted to quote two verses from Sarvajna and Vemana on 
the question of untouchability. Thus says Sarvajna: 

I I 

o:5j3:^C3cii3c-j^33^c^o? r5a)^dz:So 

23^^ Sjdra ! 1! 2 

This may be compared with the following by Vemana: 


5ir^e)'sr»S)'^e s5jSr>Sir“2^ SoSo^ 
6_^53ar'0-^>"Soo^43-7r>'S ? 
eT'S>e5^rf fcr»S) SSooT^a ? 


s£r*e3'5r'?ij5o43 s3o9fc^5S»S)‘7?i(3, 


"^oS£)csS)'^5^ oocj^Sl^oS^^wC) 

^S^^®a'7?sSS^;63S^ si'd/toea-Soa ;5S;£, 

o ’ 


s5T«ft?CS s5&;Sjj, ssjo/ibsS 

<s> ' ’ 

eSr»fii'7? i=*feras5»;^ s5S6 a^es»£S(’<S;6c353-' 


P 


^Branett, The Heart of India^ pp. 94, seq., 109, seq,. Rice, Kan. Lit. p. 
73. (2nd ed.), for the date of Sarvajna. But see Kavicharite, II., pp, 
532-3, 

^ Sarvajna, Kittel, Anthology , p. 106. Cf. Rice, Kan. Lit.^ p. 73. 

® Vemana, Verses, Bk. HI., vv. 227-9, p, 148 (Brown). *‘Why 
should he constantly revile the Pariar ? Are not his flesh and blood the 
same as our men ? And of what caste is He who pervades the Pariar as 
well as all other men} Why should you plunge in water to purify yourself 
if a Pariar touches you ? He becomes what he is in consequence of sins 
In a former birth: how stupid are those who cannot understand this? 
Call not him an out caste who possesses a good disposition. Did not the 
Vasistha take a Pariar wife? How can he be called a Brahman 
whose qualities are those of a Pariar”? See also ibid., vv. 128, 217"22e. 
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The rigidity of the caste system was in itself in some 
measure responsible for another outstanding feature of the times 
— the attempts made by the lower castes to acquire the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the members of the higher classes. This is 
evident from the few notices we have of a section called the 
Vipravinodinsh From the way in which Vemana derides the 
endeavours of those who longed to aspire to the status of higher 
castes, we may infer that in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, if not in the Vijayanagara age itself, some of the lower 
orders must have asserted their own individuality and claimed 
a sort of equality with the higher castes. Vemana says: 

ooor^Se'^ 

The Vipravinodins are mentioned in Vijayanagara times. 
Certain Vipravinodins undertook in Saka 1476 (A. D. 1554-5.), 
in the reign of Sadasiva Raya, to perform the Kartika pUja of 
the god Hanumahta of the agrahara village Raganahalu, 
situated in the Uruvakonda-sime attached to the Rayadui'ga- 


223-5, 231, 235-7, pp, 81, 146, 147, 149, 150. This liberal spirit is really to 
be traced to the early times o£ Tamil history. We have the following in 
Naladiyar ; — 

" When men speak of ‘ good caste’ and ‘ bad caste ’ it is a mere 
form of speech, and has no real meaning. Not even by possessions, made 
by ancient glories, but by self-denial, learning, and energy is caste deter- 
mined.” Ch, XX, 195, p- 125, (Pope). 

^ Vipravinodins, as explained by Mr. Brown, were a class of Brah- 
man jugglers In the Ganjam and Vizagapatara districts, the Vipra- 
vinodins are no longer Brahmans but Sudras. It is evident that the profes- 
sion followed by the Vipravinodins must have lowered them in rank, in 
later times. B- Report for 1913, p. 123. 

^ “To say ‘’Sudraism has left me, I am no Sudra, I am a Brahman’ 
is all folly; though brass resembles gold, can it be esteemed its equal 
Vemana, Verses, Bk. II, v. 96 p. 74 (Brown). Sukracharya himself was 
no advocate of the sanctity of birth. “ Not by birthjare the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vai^ya, Sudra and Mlechchha separated, but by virtues and 
works. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Brahmana? Neither 
through, colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of a Brahman 
be generated”, ^ukramti, I, 11. 75-8. p. 8. Evidently a movement to 
relax the rigidity of the caste system had already been set on foot in the 
middle ages. B.A.S, 
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venthe in the MCida-nadu district of the Hastinavali-valita.^ Two 
years later (Saka 1478) some Vipravinodins made a grant of 
the Vipravinodi income realized from the agrahdra-MiW'&.go. 
Chinahoturu in Viirokonda-venthe for the Dhanurmasa worship 
of the god Chennakesvara of the same village. 2 In the same year 
(§aka 1478t=iA.D. 1556-7), a gift (of taxes and dues) was made by 
a number of Vipravinddins, who belonged to various ia/^/^dsand 
sutras, tothe mahdjanas oi Chauluru.^ An undated inscription, 
assignable to the times of Sadasiva Raya, informs us that a gift 
of lamps was made for the temple of Hanuniahta-deva at Man- 
neya-samudra, surnamed Devaraya-pura, which was an agra- 
hdra in Penugonda-rajya, for the merit of all Vipravinodins.** 
The Vipravinodin community in Saka 1480 (a.d. 1558-9) made 
a gift of the Vipravinodi income from the village of Gunta- 
kallu to the gods Mulasthana Bhogisvara, Ke^ava Perumal, 
and Viresvara of the same place. ^ 

While these epigraphs show that the Vipravinodins exercised 
some influence in the sixteenth century, evidence is not forth- 
coming to prove that they asserted their rights and strove to 
secure the rank and privileges of Brahmans. Perhaps future 
research may enlighten us on this point, and enable us to know 
that the Vipravinddins, like the Kammalas, the Kaikkdlars, and 
the Devahgas,® perturbed the social atmosphere of the times. 
There is nothing improbable in the Vipravinodins struggling' 
against the pretensions of the Brahmans, if it is true that they 
originally belonged to the priestly class. Moreover, even among 
Isudras there seems to have been a similar movement to rise 
higher in the social scale. This is inferred from a Tamil copper- 
plate which speaks of a 5udra priest consecrating a king in the 
presence of a Vijayanagara official. The record dated Saka 
1518, cyclic year Hevilambi (A.D. 1596) states that, in the reign 


^ 402 of 1920. 

® 403 of 1920. Chinah5tuni is in Gooty taluka, Anantapur district. 
® 586 of 1912 ; Rangachari, Top, List. I, Ap. 44, p. 7. 

* 97 of 1912 ,* Rangachari, ibid., I, Ap. 94, p. 16. 

® 395 of 1920. 

® Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p. 109, 
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of the Emperor Venkatapati Deva, a Sudra priest joined with a 
large number of other Sudras and made one Kandiya Devar king 
of Vriddhachalam, in the presence of Muttu Krishnappa 
Nayaka.i 

A fourth feature which was inevitable in an age which had 
great material prosperity was that related to the difference 
between rich and poor people. We can only assume that such 
disparity between the wealthier and humbler classes which 
existed in Bedar must also have been noticeable in Vijayanagara. 
Nikitin gives us an account of the state of affairs in Bedar. 
“The land is overstocked with people; but those in the country 
are very miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent and 
delight in luxury. They are wont to be carried in their silver- 
beds, preceded by some twenty chargers caparisoned in gold, 
and fpllowed by 300 men on horseback and 500 on foot, and 
by horn-men, ten torch bearers and ten musicians "2. But, as 
we said in connection with the observations of Nuniz on thfe 
revenue administration of Vijayanagara, we have to take into 
consideration here the prosperous condition of the people as 
described by Paes and Barbosa, and the evidence of numerous 
records testifying to the generosity of the citizens who gave 
grants for charitable and religious purposes. 3 

Finally, we may note one more peculiarity of the times. It 
was the impetus which the social differences gave to an institu- 
tion which existed long before the advent of the sons of 
Sahgama, And this was the division of the society into 
two main classes called the Right Hand and Left Hand sections. 


^ Sewell, Lists, II, C. P. No. 75, p. 9. Sewell considered Muttu 
Krishvappa Nayaka to be the ruler of Madura. But Rangachari identifies 
him with, Muttu Krishnappa, son of Vaiyappa Krishniappa Kondama 
Nayaka. Top. List., L, S.A. 144 and 199, pp. 146, 154-5. The question 
whether the Sudras are qualified for the knowledge of Brahmans is dis- 
cussed by Ramanuja. Vedanta Sutras, xmih the Commentary of Rama- 
nuja, Adhyaya, 1, Pada 3, 32, pp. 336-7. (S.B.E. Vol. 48). 

® Major, India, p. 14; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 104. 

® Supra Chapter I, Section 2. 
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Section 2. The Right Hand and Left Hand Sections 

A. Origin of the Valangai or Right Hand and Idahgai or 
Left Hand Sections 

We tread on slippery ground when we approach the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Idahgai and Va|angai classes. Never- 
theless it is interesting to know some details in connection with 
these two important sections of the people from traditional as 
well as epigraph! cal sources. 

The mythical origin of one of these classes, the Idahgai or 
Left Hand section, is thus given in an inscription dated in the 
fortieth regnal year of the Chola king Kulottuhga III: 
“ While, in order to kill the demons (that disturbed) the sacri- 
fices of the sage Kasyapa, we (the ninety-eight sects of the 
Idangai classes) were made to appear from the agnikimda, 
(i.e.f the sacrificial fire-pit), and while we were thus protecting 
the said sacri_fice, Chakravariin Arindama honoured the offi- 
ciating sage-priests by carrying them in a car and led them to 
a Brahmana colony (newly founded by himself). On this occa- 
sion we were made to take our seats on the back side of the 
car and to carry the slippers and umbrellas of these sages. 
Eventually with these Brahmaiia sages we also were made to 
settle down in the villages of Ttruvellarai, Paclichil, Tiruvasi, 
Tiruppidavfir, Orrattur, and Karikkadu of ScnnixMla-kurraqi 
(all of which are places now situated in the Trichinopoly dis- 
trict), We received the clan name Idangaj, because the sages 
(while they got down from their cars) were supported by us on 
their left side. The ancestors of this our sect having lost cre- 
dentials and insignia (?) in jungles and bushes, we were 
ignorant of our origin. Having now once learnt it, we, the 
members of the ninety-eight sub-sects enter into a compact, in 
the fortieth year of the king, that we shall hereafter behave like 
the sons of the same parents, and what good or evil may befall 
any one of us, i will be shared by all. If anything derogatory 
happens to the Idangai class, we will jointly assert our rights 
till we establish them. It is also understood that those who, 
during their congregational meetings to settle their communal 
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disputes, display the birudus of horn, bugle and parasol shall 
belong to our class. Those who have to recognise us nowand 
hereafter, in public, must do so from our distinguishing 
symbols — the feather of the crane and the loose-hanging 
hair(?). The horn and the conch-shell shall also be sounded in 
front of us and the bugle blown according to the fashion ob- 
taining among the Idangai people. Those who act in contra- 
vention to the rules shall be treated as enemies of our class. 
Those who behave differently from the rules (thus) prescribed 
for the conduct of Idangai classes shall be excommunicated 
and shall not be recognised as ^rutimans. They will be con- 
sidered slaves of the classes who are opposed to us.^’i 

According to another tradition Karikala Chola divided the 
people into these two parties, assigning ninety-eight tribes to 
each and apportioning to their use distinctive flags and musical 
instruments for use at festivals and funerals.^ 

T. W. Ellis in his edition of a portion of the Rural wrote 
the following about the origin of the two classes : Intercourse 
with foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other 
circumstances have in latter limes materially altered the man- 
ners of the olden time and infringed the privileges of the 
landed proprietors, but they have not been able to prevent a 
lively tradition of them remaining, and this has given origin to 
the dissensions between the factions denominated Valang^ 
caiyar and Idungcaiyaty or, as commonly though improperly 
called, fhe right and left hand castes ; the former including the 
whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under a differ- 
ent order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence; 
the latter, including chiefly the trading and manufacturing 
tribes, who endeavour, and in modern days generally with 
success, to evade it."^ 


^ Ej?. Report for 1913, p. 109. See also ibid., pp. 99-102; Bp. Report 
for 1914-15, pp. 15, 106. 

^ Crole, Chingleput Manual, pp, 33-4, 

3 Ellis, Rural, p. 44, (Madras, 1816), quoted by Oppert M. J, 

L: S., for 1887-8. Org. Inhab., pp. 85, n, (56), 86* 
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Dr. A. C. Burnell was of the following opinion : “ The 
distinction arises primarily from the landowners and their serfs 
being the heads of one class, and the Brahmans, artisans and 
other interlopers forming the other. But the constituent castes 
of either party -vary 

Dr. Gustav Oppert, whose exposition of the subject con- 
tains many interesting details, opined thus : The influence of 
the Jainas was perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan , 
classes form an important and powerful portion of the popula- 
tion, while the Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and 
agricultural classes, whom they won over by their entreaties or 
by threats. The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speak- 
ing do not belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly 
with the right side. As in various localities the same castes 
have embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides’ are always the same ".2 

Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar brings forward some other consi- 
derations in addition to those adduced by Dr. Oppert. Among 
the causes which, according to Mr. Aiyangar, gave rise to the 
Idahgai and Valangai sections, the following were prominent: 
the political dissension which led to the final overthrow of the 
powerful kingdoms of the Pallavas and the Pandyas;^ the aspi- 
rations of certain castes to rise higher in the social scale;'* and 
the communal feeling (existing between the jainas and the 
Brahmans), and between the different sections of the people 
due to the difference in food, occupation and physical environ- 
ment. 5 Mr. Aiyangar finally comes to the conclusion that *flhe 
arrangement of the Dravidian castes into two grand divisions 
(the right and left hand) took place at Kanchipur'ara under the 


Burnel, I. A., II, p. 274; Oppert, M.J.L.S. for 1887-8, Org. Inhab. 

j. 

^ Oppert, ibid., p. 90. 

® Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, p. lOS. 

^ Ibid., p. 108. 

® Ibid., pp. 73, 92, 101-3, 106, 110. 
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royal command of a Ch5|a king (in about A. D. 1010 in the 
times of Rajaraja Chola). 

Dr. Barnett thus writes about the arguments put forward 
by Mr. Aiyangar: (i.e., the division of the posts of the temple 

staff and their quarters into those of the Right Hand and Left 
Hand) seems to be connected with the well known separation 
of the non-brahmanic castes of the South into those of the 
right and those of the left hand. In the temple of Kali at 
Conjeeveram the right hand castes worshipped in one 
mandapa^ the left hand castes in another. If this view is 
correct, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar must be wrong in his theory 
that the division of the castes arose about A. D. 1010 from the 
distinction of the tw-o armies of Rajaraja Chola into that of the 
right and that of the left hand. I believe the converse to be 
the truth : the division seems to have been in existence long 
before the eleventh century, and was indicated by the separa- 
tion of the castes in public worship ; and Rajaraja made use of 
the principle (or at least the name) to classify his armies 

While the assumption that the division seems to have 
been in existence long before the eleventh century is justifi- 
able, we may suggest that there was one cause which writers 
have failed to take into consideration as regards the origin of 
the two sections. This was due not so much to the difference 
in “ the altered manners of the old times " resulting from the 
intercourse with foreign nations and the consequent extension 
in commerce, nor to the distinction which “ arises primarily ' 
from the landowners and Brahmans being the heads of two 
rival social groups, but to the fact that in the south extra- 
ordinary prominence has been given to the minute details of 
etiquette and privilege on socio-religious occasions which have 
deeply influenced the life of the Tamil and Kai'^ataka 


^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies., p. 100. On the origin of these 
classes, see also Hemingway Tricky. Gas., I, p. 92 ; Nelson, Mad. Country, 
P. II, p. 6 ; Kearne, LA. V , p. 353, seq. ; Richards, Salem Gas., I, P. J, 

p. 126. 

^ J»d., XV, p. 81. ns. 4-7. See Infra, The Fallava-Kadamba 

Controversy^ 
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people. We shall explain in a subsequent section these ques- 
tions of honours and etiquette before and during Vijayanagara. 

So profoundly have these trifling details affected the life of 
the people that the division seems to have cast asunder even the 
Brahmans. This is inferred from the following’ account styled 
Idankai Valankai Kaifiyut “ This relates to the great dispute 
between the V aishnava-Brahmans, with their followers, who 
have the epithet of right-hand, and Saiva Brahmans, with their 
followers, termed left-hand. The dispute is stated to have 
arisen from the usage of a Garuda banner, or flag bearing the 
eagle or kite of Vishnu, as a device. The right of bearing 
this banner, and the question of which of the two classes it 
belonged, created so hot a dispute, that the matter was referr- 
ed in arbitration to Vicrama-Chola~deva Perumdl, in Cali yuga 
4894, Paritabi cyclic year. That prince caused the old 
copper-plate records at Conjeevaram to be disinterred an^ exa- 
mined, and Jegal authorities to be consulted. As a conse- 
quence the claim of the Saivas to the Garuda banner was 
admitted ; but another result was, the more accurate distinc- 
tion and definition, of what rights and privileges were proper 
to the two classes ; and what were not so. The book further 
contains an enumeration of the classes or castes, into which 
the two lines of Vaishnavas and Saivas became divided ; and 
of the Pariars and others, who range under the right-hand 
class. These castes, on both sides, are staled to be ninety- 
eight. The sub-divisions are those of persons having castes ; 
that is, not Pariars 

Since we know that the early and mediaeval canonists 
have nothing to say about the Right Hand and Left Hand 
Sections, we may dismiss the idea mentioned in the above 
account that there was any legal sanction behind the two divi- 
sions. From the foregoing Kaifiyut, which is obviously of the 
modern times, 2 as well as from the earliest account relating to 
the times of Kulottunga Chola III, we may suppose that the 


^ Taylor, Cat. Rats., Ill, p. 7. 

* Kaliyuga 4894, Paridliavi=A. D. 1792. Sewell, Siddhantas, p. 218. 
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conflict arose round what was essentially a question of social 
etiquette and honours. i But we confess that it is impossible 
to find in what manner this problem was related to that of the 
intermixture of castes about which there is definite evidence in 
a record written in the Tamil-Granlha characters. This ins- 
cription, which is unfortunately effaced, informs us that the 
people registered the opinions of Gautama, Narada, Yajna- 
valkya and other authorities regarding the origin, duties and 
privileges of certain mixed {anuldma) castes. 2 PYom the 
manner in which even the lowest castes are grouped together 
with the highest, it seems that the division of the people into 
the Right Hand and Left Hand sections was a sort of 
challenge to the ancient varndsramas, at least so far as petty 
social privileges were concerned. This explains why the 
Vaishnava Brahmans are clubbed together with the Pariars 
who Are called the Valangai-matiar or friends, the toddy- 
drawers, the Kannagidans, the Saliyans, (weavers)^, the Komati*, 
and the Vellalans or agriculturists, in the Right Hand faction, 
and the Saiva Brahmans, the Bettis, the Pallis, the 
Kammalans (or artisans) and the Chucklers, in the Left Hand 
division. 3 


^ Si'inivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp. 96, seq. 106-7; Taylor, Cat. 
Rais., Ill, p. 351 ; Abbe Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs, I, jjp. 25-6 
(1897 ed.) ; Richards, Salem Gaz., I, P. I, pp. 125-6. See also S'. J. /., III. 
P. T, p. 46, seq.; 362 of 1893; 151 of 1905; Bp. Report for 1921, p. 103. 
The petty differences have effected even the humblest of classes. The 
Chakkili women, who belong to the Right Hand class, it is said, deny 
marital rights to their husbands who belong to the Left Hand faction. 
Nelson Mad. Country. P. II, p. 7. Oppert gives in detail the insignia of the 
two classes. M. J. L. S. for 1887-8, Org. Inhab., p. 90 n. 59, seq. 

2 558 of 1904. 

® For a detailed account of the various subsects of the Idangai and 
Valahgai communities, see Madras Manual of Administration, III, 
pp. 1036-7 ; Oppert, M. /. L. S. for 1887-8, p. 85, seq. ; Buchanan 
Journey Through Malabar, I, p. 77, se_q. In what why this classification 
can be connected with the Kadarhba-Pallava controversy mentioned in the 
Shikarpura stone inscription of Mayurasarma dated about a. n. 450 cited 
above, I cannot make out. But it is curious to note that at Kafichi, where 
that Kadamba monarch overcame the Pallavas, these differences between 
the Right Hand and Left Hand sections are most rigorously observed. 
“ In this city the differences between these two classes are more marked 
than in any other place as evidenced by the existence of Valangai and 
Idangai temples, Vajangai and Idangai ma^Japas, and Vajangai and 
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B. Some Historical Notices of these Classes 

Although we know little about these classes themselves, 
their antiquity is proved beyond doubt by literature and ins- 
criptionsA We shall very briefly allude to these two sources. 
The earliest reference, if it could be accepted,— and if we are 
justified in assuming that the eighteen castes were in some 
manner related to the two divisions, — is that contained in a 
copper-plate grant dated A. D. 459 of the reign of the Gahga 
king Kohgani Raja. This inscription records the gift of ten 
khanduga of paddy land below the Melur lank (in the 
Sidlaghatta taluka), to Kadasvamisva, a Taitiriya Brahmana, 
by the king “ free from all eighteen castes ”.2 Somewhere in 
the fifth century a. D., therefore, the two divisions may have 
originated. 

In the early part of the eleventh century, they had already 
come to stay in the Karnataka. An inscription dated 5aka 976 
(*A. D. 1043). of the times of the Western Chalukya king 
Somesvara, mentions interesting details about the dancing girls 
of the temple of Sudi or Sundi, Dharwar district. Among them 
we have the names of the Right Hand dancing girls and Left 
Hand dancing girls. ^ In the Tamil country the existence of 
these two factions in the eleventh century is proved by a 
record dated A.D. 1072 of the reign of Kov-Iraja Kesarivanmar, 
alias Sri-Rajendra Sola Devar. The members of the two classes 
say the following: ^'We (the inhabitants of the Eighteen vishaiya), 
the great army of the right hand class armed with great 
weapons {fertimhadai-valahgai-mahase7]ai) and (?) Padan- 

Idangai dancing girls ”, Ep Report for 1921, p. 103, As we have seen, 
the first time the two divisions are mentioned is in A. D. 459, 

Ep Report for 1921, p. 103. 

^E.a, IX, DB, 67, pp. 71-2; Rice, I.A.,V. p. 136; My. Ins., 
pp. 289-90. Bui Fleet does not accept the evidence o£ this grant. I. A., 
XXX, pp. 221-2. See also Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 160, n. (3), 162. The eighteen 
castes, as Dr. Barnett suggests, “ is a conventional number going back to 
the Jatakas and continuing down through mediaeval times ”, But in view 
of the fact that these ten castes are, as will be shown in the next section, 
grouped as professional castes (221 of 191 <?), they are taken here to mean 
the 18 sub-divisions of the larger groups that formed the Idangai and 
Valangai class. See also section on the Guilds. B. A. S. 

® Barnett, Bp. Ind., XV, 11. 23-6, p. 82, op. cit. 
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gandu — have caused sasanam to be engraved on stone to the 
effect that...". The details that follow dwell at great length on 
the solidarity of the members of the Right Hand division, and 
on the social and customary sanction which these two classes 
had secured in* the eleventh century. ^ A record of Rajendra 
Chola Deva I., (a. d. 1101-41), mentions the Valahgai classes.^ 
Some grant was made by the representatives of the eighteen 
castes in A. D. 1189 in the times of the Hoysala king Vira 
Ballala.3 A record dated about a. d. 1206 informs us that 
Balava (Right) Jakkaiya's (son) Edava (Left) Jakkiya was 
ruling in Diduga.^ Kachi Deva, a feudatory of Narasirhha II, 
is said to have been the send-ndyaka of the Left Hand section 
in an inscription dated A. D. 1224.5 The eighteen castes with 
both sects of Nana-Desis at their head ", as related in a record 
dated a. d. 1280, '' having placed the diamond bayasanige in 
HariHara and sat down", granted certain specified dues for the 
festival of the god of that town.s In the thirteenih century, in 
the reign of Kuloltuhga III, certain Sruiimdns of Urrattur, held 
a meeting in the mandapa called Uttamasolan of the Siddha- 
ratnesvara temple of Uttattur, Trichinopoly district, on behalf 
of the ninety-eight subdivisions of the Idahgai classes.’ 'The 
eighteen samayas are mentioned in a record dated A. d. 1330.5 

References to these factions are also found in Tamil lite- 
rature. In the Tondaimandala-Satakam there is reference to 


■ 1 E.C., X., Mb, 49 (a), pp. 86-7, Mb. 119, p. 106. 

^ 341 of 1907. In the Bp. Report for 1921, p 103, it is wrongly said 
that this epigraph is the earliest record which mentions the two factions. 
The fact that we have inscriptions in the Kariiataha which speak of the 
two classes prior to the times of Rajendra Chola Deva, explodes the theory 
that they originated only in the Tamil land in the eleventh century at the 
command of a Chola king. B A.S. 

® B.C„ XII.. Si. 104, p, 103, text, p. 303. 

^ B.C., V., P. I., Cn. 265, p. 237. This is a curious example of a 
father and son belonging to the opposite sides. B.A.S. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1914-15. p. 54. 

c B.C, XI., Dg. 59, p. 61. 

489 of 1912; S. K. Aiyangar, S, India, p. 22. 

s B.C. X., Kl. 70, p. 19. 
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the curbing down of the insolence of the Kannalar {Kannalar- 
kurtimbadakki) from which we may infer that the Vellalas 
(agriculturists) and Kamma|as (artisans) were not on friendly 
terms. The Tamil poet Kamban, though he makes no refer- 
ence to the agricultural classes, in seven stanzas' in his Erelji- 
pdduj praises the artisans who were naturally proud that no- 
thing could be done without their help.^ 

C. Jdangai and Valangai Classes in Vijnyanagara 
The earliest mention of the two classes in Vijayanagara 
history is in the reign of Kaihpana Odeyar, son of Bukka I. 
The inscription, which is dated a. d. 1362, deals with the joint- 
activities of all the farmers and subjects of the -great Kayivara- 
nadu, and all (of both sects) of Nana-Desis in Pekkundra, and 
of the 18 castes, in connection with the establishment of a fair 
at Kayivara.2 From the use of the phrase Srivaishnayas of 
the Eighteen Districts " and the sons of forty-eight genera- 
tions ", used in the famous inscription dated a. d. 13683, 
may infer that both the Jainas and the Srivaishnavas came under 
the general designation of the Valangai and Idahgai classes. 
An epigraph of about the same date (? a. d. 1369) ends with 
an incomplete imprecation — '^whoso of the eighteen castes..."'^ 
A record dated only in the cyclic year Duhdubhi but assign- 
able to the Saka year 1305 (a. d. 1383-4) refers to a fight bet- 
ween the Right Hand and Left bland Sections which lasted for 
four years. 3 By order of Mallana Odeyar, as related in an ins- 
cription dated in the cyclic year Dhatri (Saka 13 19=a.d. 1397-8), 
a gift of the taxes payable by the eighteen professional castes 
[pattadai) of Padi-Tiruvallidayam, was made to the temple of 


^ Ep. Report for 1921, p. 103. 

® E.C., X., Ct. 95, p. 263. A record dated ^aka 100303 (?) informs 
iis that certain pidvileges were granted to the seventy-four subdivisions of 
the Pafichafas by Harihara Maharaya for their having made the entrance 
throne (hajara simhasana) of the palace. Bhikshavritti Tattayya, the six 
iarshanas, and the eighteen samayas are also mentioned. The date of the 
inscription is clearly wrong. Bp. Report for 1918, p. 175. 

3 E.C., II.. No, 136, p. 180; (1st ed.) ; E.C., IX., Ma. 18. p. 54. 

^ B.C.. IV.. Yl. 64, p. 33. 

® 422 of 1905. 
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Tiruvallidaya-mudaiya-Nayanar.i We are told in a record dated 
^aka 1371 (a. d. 1448-9) that Padaividu belonged to 
Tondaimandala of the Right Hand and Left Hand sections.^ 
The 947 families of the hanes, mentioned in an inscription of 
A. D. 1455 of ManivalU, Honnavuru, etc., evidently refer to the 
subdivisions of the Va|ahgai and Idahgai classes in the Kar- 
nataka.3 The M ahmnandaleivara Ramaya Deva, with certain 
gaudas (named), in about A. D. 1528, made a grant of land 
(specified), to the guru of the Right Hand sect, the Eciiyur 
dandi^ Viranna Ocieyar.^ An inscription of the times of Achyuta 
Raya, dated wrongly in Saka 1554 (for 1454), Nahdana, informs 
us that the Valangai and the Idahgai divisions comprised ninety- 
eight castes, and that an agreement was made among the 
weavers to contribute some money for the maintenance of a 
mathaJ^ As remarked elsewhere, in A. D. 1535, in the reign of 
the same monarch, his household treasurer Ramappayya re- 
mitted the marriage tax ''to everyone of the eighteen castes." 
in the Budihala-slme.® The 101 families of the eighteen castes 
are mentioned in a record dated A. D. 1589.^ 

Section 3. Sati 
A. General Remarks 

We now come to a social institution of Vijayanagara which, 
both because of its inherent brutality and acquired notoriety, 
has been associated with all that is savage and uncompromising 


1 221 of 1910. 

2 S. I. 1 , 1., p. no. See also Ep. Report for 1905, p. 58; Richards, 
Salem Gaz., I., P. I, p. 125, n (2), op. cit. ; Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil 
Studies, p. 73. 

2 E.C. VIII., Nr. 65, text p. 397. Hane cf. paij,a, E. (7., IX., Intr, 

p. 2. 

^ E.C., X., KL 152, p. S3. 

° 103 of 1906 ; Rangachari, Top. List., I., SA. 606, pp. 200-1. 

6 E. C., XII.. Ck. 5. p. 71, op. cit. 

B.C., IV., Hs. 15, p. 84. For some further remarks, see Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, Tam. Studies, p. 93 ; seq., Majumdar Corp. Life, p. 92. A 
comparison may be made, other things being granted, between the Right 
Hand and Left Hand sections of Vijayanagara and the Deccani ' and the 
Abyssinian groups of the Muhammadans. See Chowdhuri, IV,, 

4, p. 723. 
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in Hindu life. This is the well known sati or sahagamana or 
the burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands. We are concerned here primarily with its prevalence 
under Vijayanagara, and incidentally with its existence in 
southern India prior to the rise of the sons of Sahgama. The 
little but definite information we have of the rite, both from 
the inscriptions and from foreign travellers, enables us to exa- 
mine a few of the general notions of this vile custom which has 
been rightly condemned as a defect of the Hindu social system. 
It is generally stated that sati was a universal practice in India. ^ 
According to the evidence of a writer whose book has gained 
considerable popularity in some circles, the sati system origina- 
ted in the caste to which the nobles belonged. ’ It was origin- 
ally in the noble caste of Rajahs that the sultee originated.” ^ The 
same critic has brought forward another feature of sati which 
has found favour with almost all writers on Indian history. 
« Although the ancient and barbarous custom which imposes 
the duty on widows of sacrificing themselves voluntarily on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands has not been expressly abolished, 
it is much more rare nowadays than formerly, especially in the 
southern parts of the peninsula.”^ The above statement con- 
tains two divergent views which may be noted: that it was an 
ancient custom which imposed a duty on widows, and that the 
latter voluniarily sacrificed themselves on the funeral pyre. 

Whatever may be the hideous turn which this rite took in 
the ages following the disappearance of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara, one could hardly be justified in viewing it as an iristi- 


^ Cf. Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind. p. 437 — “The practice of Sati was 
common, and the Brahmans freely commended this sort of self- 
immolation”. 

^ Abbe Dubois, Hindu Man. & Cust. IL, p. 361 (1897 ed.). 

® Ibid., II, p. 359. See Max Muller’s Preface to the same (Vol. I, 
p. viii) where it is said that in 1817 sati was less common in the south 
than in Bengal where 706 cases were reported. The following may be 
read on sati;, Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, pp. 374-8, 381, 388; Max 
MnlLer, Vedic Religion, p. 32; Colebrooke in As. Res,, IV. p. 41, seq.; 
Mnhdelslo* Travels, Lib. I, p. 32 (Davies, 1669) ; Peter Mundy, Travels,. 
II, pp. 34-6 (Hakluyt) ; Tavernier, Travels, P. II, Bk. HI., p. 171 (1678 
ed.) ; Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, I, pp. 
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tution of the mediaeval times from the reports of eyewitnesses 
and writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
necessary that we should record the evidence of foreign travel- 
lers and inscriptions to know the extent of its popularity under 
Vijayanagara. . 

B. Description. 

Duarte Barbosa gives us a vivid picture of sati in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. He speaks of the three classes 
people in the Hindu Empire, each with a very distinct rule 
of its own and while describing the “ principal of these " to 
which ''the King, the great Lords, the knights and fighting 
men" belonged,, he says: “...their sons inherit their estates: the 
women are bound by very ancient custom, when their hus- 
bands die, to burn themselves alive with their corpses, which 
are also burnt. This they do to honour the husband. If such 
a w’ornan is poor and of low estate, when her husband dies she 
goes with him to the burning ground, ‘ where thpre is a great 
pit ' in which a pile of wood burns. When the husband's body 
has been laid therein, and begins to burn, she throws herself 
of her own free will into the midst of the said fire, where both 
their bodies are reduced to ashes. But if she is a woman of 
high rank, rich, and with distinguished kindred, whether she 
be a young maid or an old woman, when her husband dies she 
accompanies the aforesaid corpse of her husband to the afore- 
said burning ground, bewailing him ; and there they dig a 
round pit, very wide and deep, w^hich they fill with wood (and 
a great quantity of sandal wmod therewith), and when they have 
kindled it, they lay the man's body therein, and it is burnt 
while she weeps greatly. Wishing to do all honour to her 
husband she. then causes all his kindred and her own to be 
called together, that they may come to feast and honour her 
thereby, all of whom gather together at the said field for this 
ceremony, where she spends with them and with her kindred 

ISS seq, (Rev. ed. 1896) ; Thomas Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay ' of 
Bengal, p. 38 ; Jahangir^s India — The Remonstrantie of Francisco Felsaert 
pp. 78-90 (Trans, by Moreland — Geyl. 1925). A most recent contribu- 
tion on the subj cct is by Mr. E. Thompson Suttee (London, 1928), 

■ 10 
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and friends all that she has in festivities with music and singing 
and dancing and banquets. Thereafter she attires herself very 
richly with all the jewels she possesses, and then distributes to 
her sons, relatives and friends all the property that remains. 
Thus arrayed she mounts on a horse, light grey or quite white 
if possible, that she may be the better seen of all the people. 
Mounted on this horse they lead her through the whole city 
with great rejoicings, until they come back to the very spot 
w^here the husband has been burnt, where, they cast a" 
gi*eat quantity of wood into the pit itself and on its edge 
they make a great fire. When it has burnt up some- 
what they erect a wooden scaffold with four or five 
steps w’here they take her up just as she is. ‘ When she is 
on the top she turns round thereon three times, worship- 
ping towards the direction of sunrise, and this done, she calls 
her sons, kindred and friends, and to each gives a jewel, where- 
of she has many with her, and in the same way every piece of 
her clothing until nothing is left except a small piece of cloth 
with which she is clothed from the waist down. All this she 
does and says so firmly, and with such a cheeiful countenance, 
that she seems not about to die. Then she tells the men who 
are with her on the scaffold to consider what they owe to their 
wives who, being free to act, yet burn themselves alive for the 
love of them, and the women she tells to see how much 
they owe to their husbands, to such a degree as to go with 
them even to death. Then she ceases speaking, and they place 
in her hands a pitcher, full of oil, and she puts it on her head, 
and with it she again turns round thrice on the scaffold and 
again worships towards the rising sun. Then she casts the 
pitcher of oil iirto the fire and throws herself after it with as 
much good will as if she were throwing herself on a little cot- 
ton, from which she could receive no hurt. The kinsfolk all 
take part at once and cast into the fire many pitchers of oil and 
butter with which they hold ready for this purpose, and much 
wood on this, and therewith bursts out such a flame that no 
more can be seen. The ashes that remain after these ceremo- 
nies are thrown into running streams. All this they do in 
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general without any hindrance ; as it is the custom of all. They 
who do not so, they hold in great dishonour, and their kindred 
shave their heads and turn them a-way as disgraced and a 
shame to their families... This abominable practice of burning 
is so customary, and is held in such honour among them, that 
when the King dies, four or five hundred women burn them- 
selves with him in this way, for which they make the pit and 
the fire to such a size that they can hold any number who may 
wish to throw themselves in ; and for this too they keep ready 
great store of sanders-wood, eagle-wood, brazil-wood, and also 
of gingelly oil and butter to make the fire burn better. Some 
of these women, thro w themselves in suddenly while the king 
is burning, others with the ceremonies I have just described, 
and such is the rush as to who shall be burnt with him that it 
is a frightful thing 

Before we proceed with the accounts of other foreign 
travellers, we may estimate the value of Duarte Barbosa's 
narrative on the strength of his own evidence. His description 
is so realistic that one may accept it as genuine but for the fact 
that it contains certain inconsistencies. In one place he says 
that it was a very ancient custom which compelled the women 
to perform sati : the women are bound by very ancient 
custom, when their husbands die, to burn themselves alive with 
their corpses which are also burnt”; and then he presently 
adds, she throws herself of her own free will into the midst 
of the said fire ”, suggesting thereby that there was some ele- 
ment of option that was allowed to the unfortunate women of 
the tim.es. This latter idea is strengthened by Barbosa’s other 
statement that she does and says so firmly, and with such a 
cheerful countenance, that she seems not about to die”. 
Evidently the women of Vijayanagara, victims as they were of 
an age-long orthodoxy and priest-craft, could put death to 
shame by assuming a cheerful countenance on such an awful 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 212-16; Stanley, pp. 91-3. Nicolo del 
Conti in the first half of the fifteenth century, also gives an account of 
sati. Major, India, pp. 6, 24. It “probably also refers to Vij ay anagar, 
although it is not expressly mentioned^*. Dames, ibid., p. 213, n (1). 
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occasion. This is, however, a point on which there may be a 
plurality of opinion. But Barbosa contradicts himself in his 
assertions. In one passage he tells us that sati was confined to 
the caste to which the King, the great lords, the knights and 
fighting men belonged ; but at the end of his description he 
asserts that ‘‘ it is the custom of all As related elsewhere, 
the king, the lords, the fighting men and the knights of Vijaya- 
nagara never belonged to one classA Moreover Barbosa 
assures us that this custom did not prevail among the Brah- 
mans and the Jangamas or Lingayats, nor among the Chettis.2 
Consequently, it could not have been the custom of all. 

There is one more consideration against Barbosa. From his 
description of the sati performed by the wives and queens of 
the Vijayanagara king, it appears that he witnessed personally 
one of those sad events. For he gives us the number of women 
who died with the king — four or five hundred ; he speaks of 
tfie great pit -and huge fire that was lit in it ; and he says that 
** Some of these women throw themselves in suddenly while 
the king is burning, others with the ceremonies I have just 
described, and such is the rush as to who shall be burnt with 
him that it is a frightful thing Now, we may be permitted 
to repeat one or two statements we made while describing the 
country in general. Duarte Barbosa « was in the service of 
the Portuguese Government in India from about 1500 till about 
1516 or 1517 ".3 He gives us no date in his own writings, ^ 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to find out when he was in 
Vijayanagara. We know that his book was completed in A.D. 
15 17-1 8. 5 Between the years when he is said to have visited 

^ Cf. Dames, “ The three classes into which Barbosa divides the 
Hindus do not correspond with, the actual caste division, but are such as 
would be likely to strike an observer from Europe, vis, the King and no- 
bility, secondly, the Brahmans and thirdly the members of the Lingayat 
sect, which was very important at Vijayanagar,” Barbosa, I,p, 212. n. O). 

® Barbosa, II, p, 73, op. cit. 

® Dames, Barbosa, I, Intr. ibid, p. xxxiii. See ante Volume L 
Chapter IL, p. 43, ’ 

^ Sewell, For. EmP., p. 128 n, (1). 

® Dames, ibid, I, p. xlv. According to Barbosa's own Preface as 
given in Stanley, he finished writing his book in a.d, 1516. Preface 
Sewell, ibid., p. 128, n. (1). 
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India, two Vijayanagara monarchs had died — Saluva Nrisiihha 
(a.d. 1496-1506) and VIra Narasiriiha (a.D. 1504-9). The fact 
that Barbosa has not a word to say about either of these 
monarchs suggests that he may not have visited Vijayanagara 
till after the death of Vira Narasimha in a.d. 1509. This sup- 
position of ours is borne out by the statement of Barbosa about 
the wars which the ruler of Vijayanagara waged against the 
neighbouring states. “This king of Narsyngua is offtimes at 
war with the King of Daquem and the King of Otisa (who is 
another Heathen king), which is also situated in the interior ; 
and all these do one another all the injury they can The 
rulers referred t 9 here are, of course, the Muhammadan Sultans 
of the Deccan and the king of Orissa. Fragmentary as the 
evidence for the reign of Saluva Nrisirhha is, we may admit 
that that powerful king may have been at war with the “ King 
of Daquen and the King of Otisa ”, especially when we know 
that shortly after A. D. 1489 in order to aid Qasim Barid of 
Ahmadabad against Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, he seized the 
two important strongholds of Mudkul and Raich ur. 2 Fui'ther, 
Rajanatha Dindima in his Sdluvabhyttdayam informs us that 
Saluva Nrisiihha marched against Kalinga, besieged the capi- 
tal, and compelled its ruler to surrender. Then, again, the same 
writer tells us that the Vijayanagara ruler at the instance of a 
chief who is called Kutavachalendratatavasin, invaded Naga- 
mandala, stationed a garrison there, and while desiring to 
conquer Prithugin, he was attacked by a Muhammadan army. 
He won a complete victory over the Muhammadans and justi- 
fied his titles Dharanlvataha and Sdluvendra,^ According to 
Rajanatha Dindima, who vras the court poet of Saluva Nri- 
simha, the latter undeitook his expedition against Kalinga soon 
after his coronation.^ We know that Saluva Nrisiihha came 
to the throne in A.D. 1496. We may allow two or three years 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I., pp. 223-4. 

^ Sewell, For, Emp., p. 113. 

® Sajuvabhyudayam, The Sources, pp. 91, 94, 98. 
Ibid., pp. 93-4. 
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for this campaign, and place the event in A. D. 1498 or 1499. 
Barbosa could never have been in the Hindu capital while the 
ruler undertook a war against the “ King of Otisa”, for the earl- 
iest date given to Barbosa is, as related above, a.d. 1500. There 
is one more point which we may note in this connection. Raja- 
natha, in spite of the fact that he describes the conventional 
tour of his royal master to Benares (Kasi), does not mention 
anywhere the Sultans of the Deccan in the course of his narra- 
tive. These significant details make it impossible for one to' 
believe that the ruler referred to by Barbosa could have been 
Saluva Nrisirhha. As regards Vira Narasirhha, it is not impos- 
sible that affairs at the capital were too engrossing to allow him 
to think of extending his frontiers in the north. We come now 
to Krishna Deva Raya, who, as is well known, led his cam- 
paigns against the Sultans of the Deccan and the king of Orissa. 
The ruler mentioned by Barbosa has, therefore, rightly been 
identified with Krishna Deva Raya.^ This monarch ruled from 
A. D. 1509 to 1529.^ We conclude, therefore, that Barbosa 
could not have any opportunity of witnessing the death of a 
Vijayanagara king who waged wars against the King of 
Daquen and the King of Otisa " — in or about A. D. 1509 or 
A. D. 1514.3 

This rather lengthy digression into the veracity of the 
account of Barbosa helps us to understand the narrative of 
Fernao Nuniz. This kingdom of Bisanaga is all heathen. 
The women have the custom of burning themselves when their 
husbands die, and hold it an honour to do so. When their 
husbands die they mourn with their relations and those of their 
husbands, but they hold that the wife who weeps beyond 
measure has no desire to go in search of her husband ; and the 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 223, n. (1). 

^ Rice, My. and Coorg, p. 118. 

® Barbosa left India in a.d. 1516. or 1517 Dames, I, p. 223, n. (1) op. 
cit Stanley says that Barbosa was an eye-witness : ** Though Suttee has 
been so often described, the account of it in these possess much interest 
and novelty, probably from having been written by an eye-witness, before 
that institution was disturbed by European influence”. Preface, pp. x-xi. 
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mourning finished tlieir relations speak to them, advising them 
to burn themselves and not to dishonour their generations. 
After that, it is said, they place the dead man on a bed with a 
canopy of branches and covered with flowers, and they put the 
woman on the back of a worthless horse, i and she goes after 
them with many jewels on her, and covered with roses ; she 
carries a mirror in her hand and in the other a branch of 
flowers, and (she goes accompanied by) many kinds of music, 
‘and his relations (go with her) with much pleasure. A man 
goes also playing on a small drum, and he sings songs to her 
telling her that she is going to join her husband, and she 
answers also in singing that so she will do. As soon as she 
arrives at the place where they are always burned she waits 
with the musicians till her husband is burned, whose body they 
place in a very large pit that has been made ready for it, 
covered with much firewood. Before they light the fire his 
mother or his nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the 
head and a firebrand in the hand, and goes three times round 
the pit, and at each round makes a hole in the pot ; and when 
these' three rounds are done breaks the pot, wliich is small, and 
throws the torch into the pit. Then they apply the fire, and 
when the body is burned comes the wife with all the feasters 
and washes her feet, and then a Brahman performs over her 
certain ceremonies according to their law ; and when he has 
finished doing this, she draws ofl with her own hand all the 
jewels that she wears, and divides them among her female re- 
latives, and if she has sons she commends them to her most 
honoured relatives. When they have taken off all she has on, 
even her good clothes, they put on her some common yellow 
cloths, and her relatives take her hand and she takes a branch 
in the other, and goes singing and running to the pit where 
the fire is, and then mounts on some steps which are made 
high up by the pit. Before they do this they go three times 
round the fire, and then she mounts the steps and holds in 
front of her a mat that prevents her from seeing the fire. They 


^ Read a note on this by Dames, Barbosa, I, p. 214, n. (1), 
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throw into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another in 
which they carry betel leaves, and her comb and mirror with 
which she adorned herself, saying that all these are needed to 
adorn herself by her husband's side. Finally she takes leave 
of all, and puts a pot of oil on her head, and casts herself into 
the fire with such courage that it is a thing of wonder ; and as 
soon as she throws herself in, the relatives are ready with fire- 
wood and quickly cover her with it, and after this is done, they 
all raise loud lamentations. When a captain dies, however*^ 
many wives he has they all burn themselves, and when the 
King dies they do the same."! 

There is another eye-witness who has left to us an account 
of sati. Caesar Frederick (A. D. 1567) writes thus : “And in 
the time I rested there (Vijayanagara Cit 5 ^) I saw many strange 
and beastly deeds done by the Gentiles. First, when there is 
any noble man or woman dead, they burne their bodies': and 
i’f a married mian or woman die, his wife must burne herself 
alive, for the love of her husband, and with the body ot her 
husband : so that when any man dyeth, his wife will take a 
month's leave, two or three, or as shee will, to burne herself in, 
and that day being come, wherein she ought to be burnt, that 
morning she goeth out of her house very earely, either on 
Horseback or an Elephant, or else is borne by eight men on a 
small stage : in one of these orders shee goeth, being apparal- 
led like to a Bride, carried round about the Citie, with her hair 
down about her shoulders, garnished with Jewels and F'lowers, 
according to the estate of the party, and they go with as great 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 391-3. As regards the account of Nuniz, the 
following might be observed: It (^i.e. Barbosa’s narrative) may be com- 
pared with the similar description given by Fernao N.uniz which agrees 
with it in so many details as to make it probable that Nuniz had seen a 
manuscript of Barbosa’s work”. Dames, Barbosa, I, p. 213, n. (1). But 
the diJBEerence between the two accounts is in the following : Barbosa 
speaks of a light grey or quite white horse; Nuniz writes about aworthless 
horse. Barbosa makes a woman who is going to commit sati give a speech ; 
Nuniz is silent about it. Barbosa speaks of a pitcher full of oil; Nuniz 
also mentions this detail but adds a mirror and flowers. Neither of these 
travellers has anything to say about the inexplicable lemon carried by a 
woman. But, as we shall see, a later traveller observed this detail, B.A.S. 
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joy as Brides doe in Venice to their Nuptials : she carrieth in 
her left hand a looking-glasse, and in her right-hand an arrow ^ 
and singeth through the Citie as she passeth, and saith, that she 
goeth to sleepe with her deere spouse and husband. She is ac- 
companied with her kindred and friends untill it be one or two 
of the clocke in the afternoone, then they goe out of the Citie, 
and going along the Rivers side called Nigondin (Anegundi), 
which runneth under the walls of the Citie, untill they come un- 
to a place where they use to make this burning of Women, 
being widdowes, there is prepared in this place a great square 
Cave, with a little pinnacle hard by it, foure or five steps up : 
the aforesaid Cave is full of dryed wood. The woman being 
come thither, accompanied with a great number of people 
which come to see the thing, then they make ready a great 
banquet, and she that shall be burned eateth with as great joy 
and gladnesse, as though it were her Wedding day: and the 
feast being ended, then they goe to dancing and singing a cer- 
taine time, according as she will. After this, the woman of her 
own accord, commandeth them to make the fire in the square 
Cave where the drie wood is, and when it is kindled, they come 
and certifie her thereof, then presently she leaveth the feast, 
and taketh nearest kinsman of her husband by the hand, and 
they both goe together to the banks of the aforesaid River, where 
she putteth off all her jewels and all her clothes, and giveth 
them to her parents or kinsfolke, and covering herself with a 
cloth, because shee will not bee seene of the people being 
naked, she throweth herselfe into the River, saying: O wretches, 
wash away your sinnes. Comming out of the water, she row- 
leth herselfe into a yellow cloth of fourteen braces long : and 
againe she taketh her husbands kinsman by the hand, and they 
goe both together up to the pinnacle of the square Cave, where 
the fire is made. When shee is on the pinnacle, she talketh 
and reasoneth with the people, recommending unto them her 
children and kindred. Before the pinnacle they use to set a 
Mat,' because they shall not see the fierceness of the fire, yet 
there are many that will have them plucked away, shewing 
therein an heart not fearfull, and that they are not affraid of 
11 
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that sight. When this silly woman has reasoneth with the 
people a good while to her content there is another woman 
that taketh a pot with oyle, and sprinkleth it over her head, 
and with the same shee annointeth all her body, and afterwards 
throwelh the pot into the fornace, and both the' woman and the 
pot goe together into the fire, and presently the people that are 
round about the fornace throw after her into the cave great 
pieces of wood, so by this meanes, with the fire and with the 
blowes that shee hath with the wood throwen after her, she is 
quickly dead, and after this there groweth such sorrow and 
such lamentation among the people, that all their mirth is turn- 
ed into howling and weeping, in such wise, tfiat a man should 
scarce beare the hearing of it. I have scene many burnt in this 
manner, because my house was neere to the gate where they goe 
out at the place of burning : and when there dyeth any Great 
Man, his wife with all his slaves with whom hee hath had carn- 
all copulation, burne themselves together with him 

John Huighen Van Linschoten in A. D. 1583 wrote thus : 

When the Bramenes die, all their friends assemble together, 
and make a hole in the ground, wherein they throwe much wood 
and other things : and if the man bee of any great account, 
they cast in sweet Sanders, and other Spices, with Rice, Come, 
and such like, and much Oyle, because the fire should bum 
stronger. Which done, they lay the dead Bramenes in it : 
then commelh his wife with inusike and many of her neerest 
friends all singing certaine praises in commendation of her 
husbands life, putting her in comfort, and encouraging her to 
follow her husband, and goe with him into the other world. 
Then shee taketh all her Jewels, and parteth them among her 
friends, and so with a cheerfull countenance, she leapeth into 
the fire, and is presently covered with Wood and Oyle : so 
shee is quickly dead, and with her Husbands body burned to 
ashes... "2 


^ Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 94-6, 

* Linschoten, Purchas, ibid,, pp. 256-7, Cf. Metthwold, who gives 
a singular reason why sati was in fashion in India. “It is amongst 
these Indians a received history that there was a time when wives were 
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Barradas narrates the events that happened in A. D. 1614 
on the death of Vehkatapati Raya I : << Three days later the 

King died at the age of sixty-seven years. His body was burn- 
ed in his own garden with sweet scented woods, sandals, aloes, 
and such like ; and immediately afterwards three queens burn- 
ed themselves, one of whom was of the same age as the King, 
and the other two aged thirty-five years. They showed great 
courage. They went forth richly dressed with many jewels 
and gold oi'naments and precious stones, and arriving at the 
funeral pyre they divided these, giving some to their relatives, 
some to the Brahmans to offer prayers for them, and throwing 
some to be scrambled for by the people. Then they took leave 
of all, mounted on to a lofty place, and threw themselves into 
the middle of the fire, which was very great. Thus they passed 
into eternity Floris confirms him in his statement that the 
three queens of Vehkatapati committed sati. Floris writes thus : 
« On the five and twentieth came the newes of, the death of 
Wencatadrapa King of Velur, after his fiftie yeares raigne, and 
that this three wives (of whom Obyama Queene of Paleocatte 
was one) had burned themselves quickly with the Corps 

Pietro della Valle is the only traveller who mentions the 
lemon held by a woman ready to die. He speaks of the affairs 
at Ikkeri in A. D. 1623. As we return'd home at night we 
met a Woman in the City of Ikken, who, her husband being 
dead, was resolv'd to burn herself, as 'tis the custom with 
many Indian Women. She rode on Plorse-back about the 
City with face uncover'd, holding a Looking-glass in one hand 
and a Lemon in the other, I know not for what purpose ; and 

generally so luxurious (immoral) that, to make way for their friends, they 
would poyson their husbands ; which to prevent a law was made that, the 
husbands dead, the wives should accompany them in the same fire, and 
this law stands yet in force in the Hand of Baly not far from Java ”, 
Relations of Golconda, p. 28. Metthwold gives us a detailed description 
of sati. pp. 28-9. This explanation savours much of the Portuguese pro- 
fligacy spoken of elseivhere in this treatise, and whatever may be the truth 
as regards its antiquity in other lands (see Thompson, Suttee, p. 44-), it is 
not applicable to India. B.A.S. 

^ Sewell, For.’Entp., p. 224. 

® Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III., p. 338. 
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beholding herself in the Glass, with a lamentable tone suffici- 
ently pittiful to hear, went along I know not whither, speaking 
or singing, certain words which I understood not ; but they 
told me they were a kind of Farewell to the World and herself; 
and indeed, being uttered with that passionateness which the 
Case requir'd and might produce they mov'd pity in all that 
heard them, even in us who understood not the Language. 
She was follow’d by many other Women and IMen on foot, 
who, perhaps, were her Relations ; they carry'd a great Um- 
brella over her, as all Persons of quality in India are wont to 
have, thereby to keep off the Sun, whose heat is hurtful and 
troublesome. Before her certain Drums were sounded, whose 
noise she never ceas'd to accompany with her sad Ditties, or 
Songs ; yet with a calm and constant Countenance, without 
tears, evidencing more grief for her Husband's death than her 
own, and more desire to go with him in the other world than 
regret for her own departure out of this : a custom, indeed, 
cruel and barbarous, but withall of great generosity and virtue 
in such Women and therefore worthy of no small praise. They 
said she was to pass in the manner about the City I know not 
how many dayes, at the end of which she was to go out of the 
City and be burnt, with more company and solemnity- If I 
can know when it will be I will not fail to go to see her and 
by my presence honor her Funeral wdth that compassionate 
affection with such great Conjugal Fidelity and Love seem to 
me to deserve".! Pietro della Valle's opinion about sati is in 
striking contrast to that expressed by the other foreign travel- 
lers. His judgment is more balanced and interesting than that 
of the eye-witnesses of sahagamana of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

C. Sati in Pre-Vijayanagara Times 

There are some historical notices of sati in early times. A 
non-sectarian inscription dated a. d. 510-511 narrates that a 
chieftain or nobleman called Goparaja, in the company of a 

^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 266-7. Grey has had some re- 
marks to make about the lemon. Ibid, p. 266, (1). 
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powerful king named Bhanu Gupia, came to the place where 
a pillar was set up, and fought a battle. Goparaja was killed 
in the fight and his wife accompanied him by cremating her- 
self on his funeral pyre.i In the pathetic farewell speech of 
the Queen Rajyavatl, the widow of king Dharma Deva of Nepal, 
as recorded in an inscription dated Samval 386 (about A. D. 
705), we have the following : “ As thy father is now dead, why 
preserve my useless life I Reign then, dear son ; today, even, I 
follow my husband on his road. Of what use are the fetters 
of hope that are lengthened for enjoyment, and that bind me 
to a widowed life in a world similar to a lying dream. I will 
depart ", The same epigraph however narrates that when her 
son dissuaded her with tears in his eyes, then together with 
her virtuous son she performed the last rites for her own 
husband 

In southern India sati was not unknown in early times. 
“ The practice of honouring and even worshipping women who 
committed sati appears to have been very old in southern 
India. Kannagi, the heroine of the Tamil poem Silappadiga- 
rain, died on hearing of the unjust death inflicted upon her 
husband by the Pandyan king of Madura. She was thence- 
forth worshipped in shrines built for her throughout southern 
India and Ceylon. In the latter island she is known as Pattini 
and is very popular. The mother of Rajaraja I is stated to 
have committed sati and in consequence of this act, evidently 
an image of her was set up in the temple of Tanjore. Peranta- 
lamma, a woman who committed sati, is equally reputed in the 
Telugu districts ".3 

The instance of the wife of a Sitdra, given in a record 
dated Saka 979 (a. d. 1057) is more an example of self-immo- 


^ Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indlcarum, HI, p. 92. 

® Bhagavanlal Indraji, I. A., IX, pp. 165-6, Fleet, ibid.. Ill, 
p. 92, u. (2). With the evidence of these two epigraphs, we may re- 
ject the statement fnaade by Wilkins, Mod Hind., p. 380) that the example 
of ‘ Sanj Ogata’ (daughter of Jayachand of Kanouj), who performed sati 
in A, D. 1176 i§ the earliest authentic account we have of sahagamana. 

® Krishna Sastri, South Indian Gods, p. 229. 
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iation rather than satiA But in the same year we have a re- 
markable case of sati in the Karnataka. It is that of Dekabbe, 
the wife of the ruler of Navile-nad, Echa of Pervvayal. The 
epigraph composed by the poet Malla, son of Adiiya, tells us 
the following story about her: the virtuous (with all praise) 

the jewel of women, Ponnabbe, and to Raviga, was born 
Dekabbe, wdao was given in marriage to Echa of Pervvayal, 
the ruler of Navile-nad, of the Kuruvanda family.. .While, 
famous as a wrestler, a mill in grinding his enemies, he (i.e., 
Echa) was thus living happily, having thrown and in the crush 
killed his (i.e. ? Rajendra Chola’s) kinsman, the king (i.e., 
Rajendra Chola) had him taken off straight to Talekad and put 
to death. On hearing the report that they had put to death the 
Vela of the Kali age, brave and generous, — that beautiful one 
the light of Raviga’s family went forth to the fire- pit to die. 

*^Her father and mother together, and all her relations, 
coming, besought her, saying, ‘Daughter, do not die', — and all 
falling down, embraced her feet. But the innocent Dekabbe, 
becoming angry, exclaiming said, ‘Being praised as the 
daughter of Raviga, the ruler of Nugu-nad, and the wife of the 
ruler of Navile-nad, can I have any mind to live, and disgrace 
the good name of his house who gave me (in marriage) and of 
his who look me (in marriage)?' 

“Having thus made her decision, she presented to the god 
a garden to provide for a perpetual lamp, and saying it was for 
the offerings, that lotus-eyed one, with reverence, also presented 
certain other land (described). On all united again and again 
saying, ‘Dont (do it): stop — ' she said — ‘Be silent: I will not 
stop', and with kindly words giving away (her) land, gold- 


^ Kittel, Ep. Ind , VI, p. 215. Note the clause used against Brah- 
mans in V. 23, p. 219. An undated and defaced inscription written in 
irchaic characters records an instance of sati in the times of a Mahabali 
Baparasa. 555 of 1906. These examples of sati in the south invalidate 
the bold statements of Elphinstone (^History of India, p. 190) and of 
Grrey ^Travels of Pietro della Valle, II, p., 266, n. 1) that “the practice 
never occurs south of the river Kistna (or Krishna) ”, and that “ cases of 
ividow-buming m Southern India are not common”. These assertions 
ire applicable to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but not to the 
iarlier times. B.A.S, 
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embroidered cloths, cows and money, and folding her hands 
■with love to the god of gods, she entered the blazing flames, 
Deakkabbe, winning the approval of all the world and the daily 
celebration of her praise and went to the world of gods/'i 

This detailed account of Dekkabbe's daring is necessary if 
we are to understand that sati was by no means a compulsory 
custom in the ancient times. Dekkabbe, who is called in the 
same inscription the celebrated mine of heroism ”, w’as not the 
only one who could enter the funeral pyre of her husband, 
gakka-gamunda's (son) ^mja-gamunda, evidently of JRajendra- 
Sola-valanadu of Solamandalam, pierced a tiger in A. d. 1118 
and died. Thereupon his wife iSikkavai, daughter of Vasava- 
gamunda, entered the fire, 2; On Sundara Chola alias 
Parahtaka ITs death, his queen Vanavan Mahadevi entered 
into sfiihagamana,^ In the siege of Jambur in a. d. 1191, 
Birana fell upon him {i.c.y Ekkalarasa of Uddare), pierced 
his horse, seized his money and slaying him, went to svarga. 
His wife Biyavve, when setting this stone, died along with him 
and took svarga by force 

Sometimes, the woman who committed sati explained the 
motive of her action. An undated inscription, which probably 
belongs to the reign of Vira Rajendia Chola Deva, registers a 
decision made by a woman before committing sati. She says 
that if she lived after her husband, she would become the slave 
of his co-wives. Whoever said she ought not to die, would incur 
the sin of prostituting his wife. If she did not die, those who 
did not bind her and throw her into the fire and kill her would 
incur the sin of prostituting their wives. = 

This compulsory levy on the cruelty of man was not, 
however, the order of the day. Women committed sati on the 


E. C., IV., Hg. 18, p. 69 : KavUharite, I, p. 78 (Rev.ed.) 

^ E. C., IX, Kn. 12, p. 122. 

® Ep. Report for 1906, p. 50. 

* £. C., VII, Sk. 38, p. 46. 

® 156 of 1906, Ep. Report for 1907, p. 77. Vlra*rajendra ^oja Deva 
was a name of the Chdja king Kulottunga III, and also of Raiaraia TTT 
Bp. Report for 1907, p. 76. 
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death of their husbands in a fight or in war. In A. D. 1287 
Kudali was entered, the cows captured and Bennavali-Janne- 
guru's viliage ruined. Then Bomniarasa of Hosagunda, 
stopped the riot, fought and slew and went to svarga 
His wife, whose name is effaced in the record, gave arm and 
hand and went to svarga On the death of Babbeya 
Nayaka's son the Mahdsdmanta Biriulara-gdva, Mahadeva 
Nayaka, in the reign of Ballala 11, his wife Bibove Kaykilti. 
ascended the funeral pyre {bovvilige) of her husband and 
became a sati.^ 


D. Saii in Vijayanagara 

Karnataka and Tamil tradition, therefore, had sanctified 
the brutal custom long before Vijayanagara was founded. The 
instances enumerated above, which are not exhaiistive^j^ when 
taken in conjunction with the following relating to Vijaya- 
nagara enable us to deduce some conclusions as regards the 
occasion when women performed sahagatnana and the com- 
munities which were addicted to this cruel rite. One of the 
earliest examples of sati in Vijayanagara times is that recorded 
in an epigraph dated A, D. 1354. In the reign of Hariyappa 
Odeyar, Mala Gauda went to svarga and his wife Chennakka 
performed sahagamana and also went to svargaJ^ In a. d. 
1376 in the reign of Bukka Raya, Avali Chanda Gauda’s son 
Bechi Gauda went to svarga. His junior wife Muddi Gaundi 
performed sahagamana and both obtained mtikliJ Nunka 
Gauda died in A.D. 1383 and his queen {arasi) Demayi entered 
the fire^. In the reign Harihara II, in a.d. 1386, a mahasati 
kallUf or stone commemoiating a great sati, records the death 
of Bommakka, wife of Malayandur Bedabira who died fighting 
in a battle. 6 On the death of the match-lbckman Deveya 


1 E. a, VIL, Sh. 61-2, pp. 23-24. 

2 My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, p. S3. 

3 B. C., VIII,, Sb, 104, p, IS. 

^ Ibid., Sb. 106, p. 16. 

® B. C., XI, Dg. 117, p. 73. 

My. Arch. Report lor 1923. o. 90. 
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Nayaka, who was, as we saw, bitten by a snake m A.D. 1388, 
his wife Muddana Keti became a great sati and went to Vai- 
kunthai. Hiriya Gauda, in a. D. 1397, <*in the presence of the 
god Kesava, at the southern door of the Harihara temple, at ten 
gha. after sunset, went to svarga. His queen {arasi) Lakshu- 
mayi entered the fire and went to the world of gods."^ The 
wife of Chokka Gauda went to svarga with her husband in 
A.D. 1391.3 Avali G5pa Gavunda's workman (besemage) Baichi 
'Nayaka'sson Raya went to svarga in A.D. 1393, on which his 
wife performed sahagamana.'^ Buja Gauda, son of B51a Gauda 
of Sanda, the chief place of Nevalige-nad in the Araga Eigh- 
teen Karhpana, died and his wife Tyaya (?) performed sahaga- 
mana^, A dependent of Nalla Chakra varti named Bommanna 
died in A.D. 1402, and his wife Nagayi died with him. 6 About 
A.D. 1403 the Mande-Gamunda S5ya’s son Vira-Nara (died), 
and Urivana Bomma Nayaka’s daughter Kala Devi performed 
sahagamanaJ Narappa Nayaka, son of Bommeya Nayaka of 
the Durgga boundary, died, as related elsewhere, in A.D. 1410, 
at his post ; and his wife Bommakka become a great sati.® In 
the same year Masanakka, wife of Birur Bomma Gauda's son 
Madappa, performed sahagamana on the death of her hus- 
band.3 In the next year a.d. 1411 Ami Gaudi went to svarga 
along with her husband Manavane Vitharaka.i® The Lord of 
Ships, Mangalur Naga Gauda's son Setti Gauda, who has already 
figured in these pages, died in A.D. 1412, and his wife, whose 
name is effaced, entered the fire.ii On the death of Bulikhara 
of Sahadlaya pura, his three wives *‘gave arm and hand" {tolu- 


^ E. C., VIII, Sb. 483, p. 81, op. cit. 
2 E. C., XI, Dg. 116, p. 73. 

^ E. C., VIII, Sb. 25, p. 5. 

^ Ibid., Sb., 134, p. 17. 

® E. a, VII, Sk. 302, p. 152. 

« E. C., VIII, Sb., 15S, p. 23. 

7 £. C., VII, HI. 92, p. 176. 

8 E. C., VIII. Sb. 484, p, 81. 

» Ibid., Sa. 8, p. 93. 

Ibid., Sb., 26, p. 5. 

Ibid., Sb., 467, p. 78, op. cit 
12 
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kayi)f i.e,, performed sahagamanuj as related in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1417.1 Rama Gauda died in the same year under 
certain circumstances the nature of which cannot exactly be 
determined. The record, however, states that his wife Bomma 
Gaudi, ‘^uniting with Rama Gauda, performed sahaganiavtay and 
Rama Gauda and Bommaka took svarga by force.”^ Keladi 
Kariya Timme Gauda died in a,d. 1419, on which his wife 
Raraakka, became a mahd-sati.^ Kumbara Mahabala Deva's 
son Bommandira and his daughter-in-law Chandavve, ^‘these 
two ascended svarga** in a.d. 1423^. Bayirava Gauda (son 
of Bira Gauda, Mahdprabhu of Heggode belonging to the 
Kuppe Twelve of the Ede-nad Seventy) in a.d. 1424 together 
with his wife gained Vaikimtha.s A certain person, whose name 
is effaced in the record dated a.d. 1425, died, ‘^on which Kamayi 
became a mdsti, {i.e, a mahd’-saii) and by sahagamana gained 
svarga.^ Manavane Madiga in a.d. 1429 went to svarga and 
his wife also went to svarga.’^ An inscribed mahdsaU-kallUj or 
as it is also known, a mdsiikal, dated a.d. 1430, found at Arun- 
vanahalli, Malavalli taluka, states that a woman named Mala... 
bbe, wife of Prabha Gavuda, went to the world of gods.® Kum- 
bati Ranaya Nayaka ^ 'ended his life’' in a.d, 1432, and his wife 
Chauda Nayaki performed sahagamana.^ Hunavalli Vidarikari 
Bomma Nayaka died in A.D. 1437, and his wife Kameya Nayakiti 
became a maha ^ saii .^^ An inscription of about A.D. 1442 relates 
that Amma Gauda of Haraur « with his wife Bayirava Gaudi, 
departed in company {i.e., died together)."3i Bommarasa 
Gauda (the son of Maleyamm a Gauda, the Master of the twelve 

1 E. C., Ill, Md. 103 p. 49. 

« E. C., VII. Sk. 37, p. 46. 

2 E. C., Vm, Sa. 35, p. 97. 

* Ibid,, Sb. 461/ p. 78. 

® Ibid., Sb. 365, p. 90. 

* Ibid., Nr. 25, p. 131. 

^ Ibid., Sb. 24, p. 5. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1920, p 42 

*» E. C., VIII. Sb. 497, p. 83. 

Ibid., Sb. 533, p. 88. 

« i&id., Sb. 163, p. 23. 
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villages belonging to Kuppe), died in a,d. 1445. *‘And his wife, 
a head- jewel of the young women in all the circle of the world, 
with great desire performed ^ahagmnanaf and they were united 
to the feet of ^iva.’'i Bhayirava Gauda, son of Rama Gauda 
of Harika, died in about A.d. 1445. His wife Bhayiri Gaudi 
“ united with him performed sahagamana.'’^ In A.D. 1451 
f^eggode Tamma Setti together with his wife Bomma Gaudi, 
gained the world of gods^. Rama Gauda, son of ^iruru Gauda, 
fell fighting during a siege in A.D. 1454, on which together 
with his wife Chiya Gaudi, they made sahagamanaJ’^ Mara- 
vatur Ganapa Gauda’s son Bomma Gauda died in a.d. 1455, 
and his wife Bommi Gaudi performed sahagamana. - 

E. Some Conclusions as regards Sati 

The above instances of sahagamana help us to solve cer- 
tain aspects of the question of sati. In most instances, if one may 
venture to say so, at least in the mediaeval history of southern 
India, the death of the husband in a fight, a siege, a cow-raid, 
a riot or for a cause which, according to the notions of the 
times, called forth their courage and endurance, their wives 
committed sati. More interesting than the occasion when they 
performed sati is the question of the classes amongst whom this 
custom was most popular. According to the inscriptions it was 
the Gaudas, and in some instances, the Nayakas, who were given 
to this rite. The Gaudas included persons of rank as the name 
of Gauda-arasa and Gauda^arasi clearly indicate. Our assump- 
tion that sati was restricted to one or two classes is to some 
extent corroborated by the evidence of foreign travellers. But 
here again, as we shall relate in connection with orthodoxy in 
Vijayanagara, there seems to be some confusion among foreign 
witnesses as regards the name of the people who committed 
sati and similar rites. We shall revert to this subject later on. 


^ E. C., VIII, Sb. 495, p. 83. 

2 E. G, VII, Sk. 36, p. 46. 

3 B. C., VIII, Sb. 566, p. 90. 
^ Ibid., Sa. 48, p. 99. 

® Ibid., Sa, 50, p. 99. 
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We now come to the question whether sati was compul- 
sory according to the Hindu lawgivers. On this point, we 
believe, there cannot be any difference of opinion: the classical 
canonists never sanctioned compulsory sahagamana. Thus 
Manu, whose well known dictum as regards the dependence of 
women we shall presently cite, says:‘L.. Him to whom her father 
may give her, or her brother with the father's permission, she 
shall obey as long as he lives, and when he is dead, she must 
not insult (his memory)... At her pleasure let her emaciate her 
body by (living on) pure flowers, roots, and fruits ; but she 
must never even mention the name of another man after her 
husband has died... A virtuous wife who after ^the death of her 
husband constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, though 
she have no son, just like those chaste men."i Manu, there- 
fore, makes provision for a pure and simple life of a widow but 
not for her death on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

Kautilya-’s regulations are more detailed in this connec- 
tion. He lays down minute rules for the re-marriage of 
widows within their own gotra. This applies to the wives of 
those who belong to the Sudra, Vaisya, Kshatriya, and Brah- 
man castes.2 There is, of course, consensus of opinion among 
the classical canonists on this subject.^ 

According to the Hindu legists, sahagamana is optional. 
Thus says Vishnu: ‘^After the death of her husband, to preserve 
her chastity or to ascend the pile after him... A good wife, who 
perseveres in a chaste life after the death of her husband, will 
go to heaven, like (perpetual) students, even though she has 
no son."4 Brihaspati says: A wife is considered half the 

body (of her husband), equally sharing the result of his good 
or wicked deeds ; whether she ascends the pile after him, or 
chooses to survive him leading a virtuous life, she promotes 

^ McmM,V-,I.. 151, 157, 160, pt-. 195-7. 

«• drtliasdsira, Bk. Ill, Ch. IV., 159, pp. 195-6. 
ifjww, IX, 75-6, np. 340-1; Gautama - XVHI, 15-20, p. 272; Vasish- 
55-64, pp.. 89-90, 74-80, pp. 92-3 ; Narada, XII, 97-100, pp, 

^ Vishpu, XXV, f4, 17, p, 111, 
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the welfare of her husband.” ^ The freedom given to the 
widow in the mediaeval code of Sukra is thus stated: “When 
the husband is dead, the chaste women should accompany him 
or observe the vow, should not like to go to other's houses, and 
should always maintain brahmacharyya or control of passions, 
should give up the daily ornamentation of self.''^ 

One cannot determine how, in spite of a fair degree of 
.freedom allowed by the lawgivers, saliagamnna rose to the 
status of a social institution. That it was not always compul- 
sory seems evident from the remarks of some of the foreign 
travellers whose evidence we have cited above. Even accord- 
ing to Barbosa the women, who wore a cheerful countenance 
on the awful occasion, made public the fact that, although 
they were “free to act”, yet they burned themselves for the 
love they bore to their husbands. In pre-Vijayanagara limes 
too, as Friar Jordanus, who visited India between a.d. 1321-3 
tells us in the following passage, it may not have been 
compulsory. According to this eye-witness, who speaks 
of “ Lesser India ”, — “ In this India, on the death of a 
noble, or of any people of substance, their bodies are burned; 
and eke their wives follow them alive to the fire, and, 
for the sake of worldly glory, and for the love of their hus- 
bands, and for eternal life, burn along with them, with as much 
joy as if they were going to be wedded; and those who do this 
have the higher repute for virtue and perfection among the rest. 
Wonderful ! I have sometimes seen, for one dead man who was 
burnt, five living women take their places on the fire with him, 
and die with their dead”.^ If it is permissible to suppose that 
coercion may not have brought to bear on unfortunate women 
on all occasions, then, the concluding lines of the epigraph, 
dated A. D. 1445, already cited, recording the death of Bomma 


^ Bfihaspati^ XXIV, 11, p. 369. Read Jolly’s comment on ibid., n. 
See also ibid., XXIV, 8, p. 368. 

® Sukraniii, IV, iv., 11., S7-9, p. 163. 

® Jordanus, Mirabilia Descripta^ Preface, p.v.f, pp. 20-1. Cf. With tbe 
account of Ibn Batuta, Travels^ p. 109 (Lee). 
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Gauda, may not be altogether incredible. His wife, the inscrip- 
tion relates, <^with great desire (she) performed sa/iagamc7na’\^ 
We have yet to find out the probable causes which brought 
sati to the limelight of south Indian history. We admit that 
the following assumptions are merely suggestions. In the first 
place, we have to note a singular precedent set by the members 
of the royal families of Vijayanagara. It was the custom 
according to which queens committed sati. Nuniz relates 
the following: ‘'Then he (Krishna Deva Raya) took a ring from 
his finger and gave it to one of his pages, so that he might show 
it to his queens in token of his death, that they might burn 
themselves according to custom’h^ It is not difficult to imagine 
that on the failure of a campaign, the queens and women-folk 
should have performed sahagamana to escape dishonour at 
the hands of the Muhammadans, The king in mediaeval times 
stood as the embodiment of all that was great and virtuoiis; and 
the example gf the queens was bound to have a profound effect 
on the minds of the women of Vijayanagara. This may account 
for the prevalence of the rite in the capital as well as in the 
provinces where, as related by Muhammad Sharif Hanafi in his 
Majdlisu-s SaldUiif on the death of a ruler called “ Kaner Rai " 
in A.D. 1628, his 700 wives performed sahagamana.^ 

Another cause which may have made sati popular was the 
idea of self-sacrifice which prompted men to lay down their 
lives for the sake of their rulers. We shall mention this sub- 
ject in connection with patriotism. Barbosa also bears testi- 
mony to the remarkable spirit of lo 5 ’'aIty which prevailed on 
those days. “ So great is the haste of those who wish to burn 
themselves first, that it is something wonderful, and many men, 
confidants of the king, burn themselves with him". 


E. C.,VlII, Sb. 495, p. 83, op. dt. 

Sewell., For, Emp., p. 339. The Queens of Vijayanagara at least 
onrrf&ae memorable occasion, accompanied the ruler on his campaigns. 

» Elliot, Hist, of India, VII, p. 139 ; Satyanatha, The Nayaks, p. 
Does the name K^er-Rai stand for the Nayaka of Madura? B.A.S. 
Barhosa^ Stanley, p. 93; I., Dames, pp. 216-1 A 
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There may be another reason why sati was very common 
in Vijayanagara. The rite seems to have been popular in 
other lands as well. This we infer from the description of an 
island called ^'Sunda" given by Faria y Sousa. While relating 
the events of a^d. 1526-7, he says: « The Women (of Sunda 
which, according to Faria y Sousa was divided on the south 
from Java by a very narrow Channel) are beautiful, those of 
Quality chaste, contrary to what is usual in most of the other 
parts of the World, They have Convents into which they enter 
to preserve their Virginity as in Spain. The married women 
kill themselves when their Husbands die; a good Custom to 
show their Duty, and to prevent their killing them, were it not 
against the Law of Nature, and therefore, a brutal Error". 
The custom may have spread from India to the southern 
islands. 

There are some points about sahagamana or sati on which 
no light whatsoever can be thrown. We have, for example, no 
explanation to offer as to what the raised hand on a sati 
stone commemorates. Rice remarked thus on the topic; ^‘The 
masiikal also consist of a stone slab, on which is represented in 
relief the figure of a post or pillar, with a human arm of the 
natural size, or larger, projecting from the middle of it; the 
hand is held up straight, with the fingers distended, and in the 
hollow between the thumb and the forefinger is often placed a 
lime. Below^ this striking symbol is in many cases a repre- 
sentation in miniature of a man and woman: sometimes seated 
side by side with the Imga above them, sometimes with the 
man seated and the woman dancing round him, and other 
arrangements. These stones never have any inscription, so far 
as I have noticed". ^ 

This last statement, however, is not always borne out by 
facts. The mashkal of A. D. 1430, as related above, found at 
Arunavalli, Malavalli taluka, states the name of the woman 
who committed sati, and of her son Basappa who set up 


Faria y Sousa, Asia Port. I. p. 305. 
Rice, My. /wj., Intr., p,xxvi. 
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the stone. 1 As regards the name given to the raised hand we 
have some details. The inscription of A.D., 1417 recording the 
sahagamana of the three wives of Buktihara, narrated above, 
informs us that they give (their) arm and hand {atana hendati 
yarn tdlu-kayi kot(t)a kambha),'^ Rice remarks thus: What 

is symbolised by the pillar I regret that lam unable to explain 
. , . . The human arm I have heard called Madanakai, the 
hand or arm of Mada, that is, of Cupid, love or passion". 
“Those with one arm are called wontikai; those with two; 
yeradu kai An inscription dated Eaka 1327 (a.d, 

1405-6) informs us thatGahgasani, the daughter of Bayiri Setti 
of Pamidi, did agnipravesa (i.e., entered into the fire) at 
Penugonda on the death of her husband Rarha Deva Nayaka. 
In praise of her Tippa Nayaka set up a virakai (hero-hand) at 
Vanavolu.'* 

Section 4. Guilds 
A. Classical Notions 

Co-operation in political matters was to a certain extent 
responsible for the revival of a socio-economic institution 
which had already existed in the land. This consisted of 
members of a trade who grouped themselves into a guild and 
protected the interests of their calling. From the earliest 
times, Hindu canonists have sanctioned the promulgation 
of laws by the guilds for the benefit of their members 
and their trade. Thus Gautama says : “ Cultivators, 

traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, artisans (have authority 
to lay down rules) for their respective classes", s The privi- 
lege of forming a guild seems to have been extended even 


f » See Rica., ibid.. No. SO 

of A.D. 1206 (?) p. 113 ; My. Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 31. 

2 B. C., Ill, Md. 103, p. 49, op. cit. 

M:y. p xxvi, and n. See also i&id:., pp. xxvi-xxvii 
wher^ horrid picture of sati is given. 

symbolism of the lemon, read Irvine J R A 
h. tb .905, p. 364, where ref erence is given to a valuable essay m German 

on t symbolism of the lemon by Prof. Theodor Zachariae. fS sS 

sto% id Gujerat, xQ^dArch. Sur, W,est. Ind. for 1897. o. 9o. 

Cavrtama^ XI., 2f, p. 237. 
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to the Brahmans. For we are told in the Institutes of Vishnu 
the following : “He who embezzles goods belonging to a 
corporation (of Brahmanas and which have been sent to them 
by the king or by private persons) shall be banished. He who 
violates their established rule (shall) also (be banished). It 
is interesting to note that provision is also made for the 
guilds of thieves in the Sukranlti. “ The cultivators, the 
artisans, the artists, the usurers, corporations, the dancers, the 
ascetics and thieves should decide their disputes according to 
the usage of their guild, etc. It is impossible to detect them 
through others’ help. So they are to be found out with the 
help of persons born of (i. e., connected with) them."^ That 
governments recognized the law of such guilds as authorita- 
tive can be made out from the sanctity given to it in the code 
of Manu. ''(A king) who knows the sacred law, must inquire 
into the laws of castes (jati), of districts, of guilds, and of 
families, and (thus) settle the peculiar law of each.’'^ 

B. Historical Notices in the Pre-Vi jay anagar a times 

The existence of such guilds was of vital importance for 
the material prosperity of the people. This may account for 
the previleges enjoyed by these corporate bodies both during 
and before the Vijayanagara times. In the Karnataka as well 
as in the south they formed an indispensable part of the socio- 
economic structure of the land. We have had some occasions 
of referring to the power wielded by these organizations in 
matters which may be called political; we shall now proceed to 
give some more details about the different kinds of guilds, the 
features which distinguished them, and their leaders w^ho must 
have been in no small measure responsible for the greatness of 
the corporations. But the source of their influence lies in 
their tradition; and, therefore, in order to understand the posi- 
tion which the guilds occupied in the society of Vijayanagara, 


1 Vishm, V. 167-8, p. 38. 

2 ^ukranUi, Ch. IV, v, 11. 35-7, p. 184. 

3 Manu, VIII, 41, p. 260. 

13 
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we have to survey briefly the history of these associations in 
pre-Vijayanagara days. 

The account of guilds, especially in the Karnataka and the 
adjoining regions, centres round the name Vlra-Banaja. Dr. 
Fleet remarked thus on the name : ^^Balanja is "another form of 
*bananju’ or ‘banaTija’, the modern *bananjiga’ , ^banajiga’ or 
^banijiga’, which must be the original of, or a corruption of, 
the Sanskrit ^banija^ banipka* merchant, trader, ^Banajiga' is a 
division of the Lihgayats ; and *Virabanajiga\ or in old 
Canarese ‘Vlravaniga\ means a strict Banajiga."^ One of 
their most powerful strongholds was Bafligramc. An inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1093-4 of the times of the Western Chalukya 
Vikramaditya the Great, gives us the following interesting 
details about a guild of Balligrarae : 

^^Haill The entire guild of the Nagaramninmuri,^ which 
was possessed of all the glory of the names commencing with 

"‘That wdiich and has for its pure origin the perfect 

(lineage of) Khandali, which is adorned with the^pure banner 

1 Fleet, 1. A, V, p. 344, n. Cf. Dr. Oppert. “The word Banij denotes 
in both cases (i.e,o£ Manu and Yajnavalkya) a merchant, from it is 
derived the modern expression Banyan”. The Ancient Commerce of 
India, p. 14. Dr. Barnett has the following to remark on the same term : 
“ , . , But there was a va^t organisation of associated traders which about 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had spead a network over the greater 
part of Southern India and Ceylon, and perhaps even further, and which 
beginning with simple commerce and thence developing an elaborate social 
and semi-military system,^ strikingly recalls our East India Company. 
These were the Vlra~hanajus, as they were called in Kanarese, or Vxra- 
Valanjigar, as they were styled in Tamil. The name signifies ‘valiant 
merchants”, and is therefore similar to our ^Gentlemen Adventurers’. 
Banianju is connected with the Sanskrit Vahij, and Valanju is a Tamil 
development, whence comes also the Sinhalese venanda or velanda. They 
claimed to have come originally from Ahicchattra, but their central body 
was at Ayyavole, the modern Aihole, which was the seat of their Board 
of Directors, consisting of a council of 500 members”. The Ancient 
Tamil Toivnship and Village, p. 42 (Ms.). ^nctenv 


^ For a meaning of this expression Fleet I. A., V o 34^ n - r 
R. A. S. X., p. 283, n. (40) ; Bp. M. XIII, I 26 ■'Whethb the 
title mummurxdaV'da and bhallunki-daiyda-hasta borne by some of their 
officials refer to this semi-military character is uncertain” 

Ancient Tamil Township and Village, p. 43'n. (Ms.) ’ 

3 •‘Dvatrimsddvelamaramum,—mGamns unknown”, Fleet LA. V 
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(bearing the device) of a hill (acquired) by preserving the 
VIrabalanja laws, which errjbrace truth and pure conduct and 
brilliant achievements and morality and modesty, and are 
adorned with innumerable good qualities acquired by five 
hundi'ed strict edicts celebi'ated throughout the whole world ; 
that which has eighteen cities ; that which has the boon of the 
sixty-four yogas ; that which is the locality of the sixty-four 
ghaiikas ; the supreme lords of the city of Ayyavole ; those 
who are a very cage of thunderbolts to (protect) those who 
take refuge with them ; those who bestow largely and afford a 
shelter ; those who give shelter, and protect; those who behave 
like brothers to the wives of other men ; those who are like the 
tree of paradise to (grant all the desires of) people who apply to 
them "1 

Some more details about these Banajigas are supplied by 
an inscription dated about a. d. 1150 which, after narrating 
their elaborate titles, says: “ . . . . visiting the Chera, Chola, 
Pandya, Maleya, Magadha Kausala, Saurashtra, Dhanushtra, 
Kurumbha, Kamblioja, Gaulla, Lala, Barvvara, Parasa, Nepala, 
Ekapada, Larhbakarnna, Stri-rajya, Gholamukha, and many 
other countries ; and the gramas, nagaras, khedas, kharvvadas, 
madambas, pattanas, drondmukhas, and simvahanasy-^ihe 
cities of the elephants at the cardinal points ; and by land 
routes and water routes penetrating into the regions of the six 
continents; with superior elephants, well bred horses, large 
sapphires, moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis lazuli, 
onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, emeralds, karkketana, and various 
such articles ; cardamoms, cloves, bdellium sandal, camphor, 
musk saffron, malegaja, and other perfumes and drugs by sell- 
ing which wholesale, or hawking about on their shoulders, 
preventing the loss by customs duties, they fill up the em- 
peror's treasury of gold, his treasury of jewels, and his armoury 
of weapons, and from the rest they daily bestow gifts on 
pandits and munis fully versed in the chatus-samaya-shad-dar^ 
carriers with asses and buffaloes, adorned with red trap- 


^ Fleet, LA., V., pp. 343-4. 
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pings; the sixteen of the eight nads, gavaregaSy gairigas, settis, 
‘scttiguttas, ankakdras, btras, biravanigas, gandigas, gavundas 
gdmindasvdmiSy — thus with? spear, headed rods in their hands, 
with an elephant as their bheri (kettle-drum), the Bheri (sect) as 
their maddale (tabor), white umbrellas as their canopy, the 
mighty ocean as their moat, Indra as their hand-guard, Varuna 
as the standard-bearer, Kubera as the treasurer, the nine planets 
as a belt, Rahu as a tassel, Ketii as a dagger, Kulika as the fight, 
the sun and the moon, as the backers, the thirty-three gods are the 
spectators; they draw forth the sword ^s^«we;(patience) and with 
it piercing the enemy named krodha (anger), having the dava- 
ruga and para nirghghoshana of the sons of warriors who have 
fought and won.. . . In the case of a sack which bursts from the 
contents collected from the points ’of the compass, an ass which 
runs away (laden) with grain, a wounded and fallen body, a cart 
that has been robbed, a blood load that has been lifted, a bar 
of gold that has been seized, a tax that has been evaded, a cry 
of looting, an assembly connected with caste customs, a bar- 
gain that has been made, — they are not ones to fail...”.i 

All the Desis of Aryyavala, who claimed to be the fol- 
lowers of the Vira-Bananja dharma", are said to have had the 
visuddha-gudda in an inscription dated A. D. 11672. 

The same epigraph informs us that they united with the Desis 


^ E. C., VII. Sk. 118, pp. 86-7 ; Rice My Ins. pp. 122-3. 

^ E. C., V, P. I, Bl, 177, p. 103. A communal grant of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century contains some interesting details about the 
merchant guilds of the same centre. The record belongs to the history of 
Golkonda. The contents of the grant are as follows ; The several mem- 
bers of the league (_samaya~pekkan(jira) of the lords of Ayyavali, indigen- 
ous, (_svadesa) foreign {paradesa), both (juhhaya), and the itinerants 
(^ndna-desa) among them, who had the Jidmhalihd prasasti, who were the 
devotees of gods Gavaresvara and GauteSvara, the Vaisyas of the 102 
gdtras, with the several seftis, including Prithvi-Setti Rayani Bhaskaranna 
who had the grace of the goddess Kamala-Vasavakanyaka of Vidyavasi, 
who obtained favour from Nagaresvara-deva, etc., the several ma}ha- 
niahats (named) the several seffis of the fifty-six cotiUtries including those 
of Penugoitda-sthala and other sthalas, the landowners (bhumi-prabhu') be- 
longing to the four reddi families, the eighteen sects among the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, VaiSyas, and Sudras together, viz. •vyavaharikas, panchalas 
(five sects of smiths), kumhhdlikas (potters), tantuvayins (weavers), -uas- 
trabhedakas {cloth dyers'?') , tila~ghdfakas <oil millers) kurai^fakas (kuna- 
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of other places, and made a grant of dues (specified) along with 
Tippa Raja, for the service of the god Adi-Gummesvara in the 
same year. Belgola was also a prominent centre of the Bana- 
jigas. It appears that the Banajiga women too took some part in 
public affairs. An inscription dated about A.D. 1175 records the 
provision made for flowers for Gominata Deva of Belgola by all 
the merchants of that holy place, including Gum mi Setti's Da- 
saiya,Lokeya-sahani’s daughter Somauve a.ndtwo others named, 
after having purchased certain lands (specified) at Gahga- 
samudra and Gommatapura from the assembly. ^ 

The same holy place had a guild of jewel merchants who 
about the year A\ D. 1175 pledged themselves to pay annually 
certain dues (specified) on coral.2 Another locality which 
could boast of wealthy guilds was Mosale. When the Vadda- 
byaval^ari Basavi Setti of Mosale caused the images of Chatur- 
vimsati (twenty-four) Tirthankaras to be made in about A.D,. 
11803 evidently in Belgola, there naturally arose ‘the necessity 
of granting an endowment for the worship of the Tirthankaras. 
And in about A. D. 1185 the merchants of Mosale pledged 
themselves to give annually certain specified amounts. ^ From 
these instances it is evident that the prominent merchants of 
Belgola and Mosale, in the early ages, were followers of Jaina 
faith. This is confirmed by the activities of Nagadeva, the great 
minister and Pattanasvdmi of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala, 
who caused in A. D. 1195 a number of buildings to be erected 
in front of the god Parsva. Nagadeva was a disciple of the 

taka'?’, shoe makers), vastra-rakshkas (tailors), devangas, parikeliti Cpari- 
kelettevaru (keepers of pack bullock?) ; gorakshakas (cowherds), kiraias 
(hunters) ; rajakas (washermen), and kshauras (barbers), being assembled 
and seated on a diamond throne in the mukha-mandapa made in the form 
of a moon (^chandra-ma-ij'dcila) , made a gift of certain specified rates as a 
charitable endowment. We may note that in this record the eighteen 
castes are called phat^as or samayas. Ep. Report for 1918, p. 174. 

^ E. C., II, No. 242. pp. 103-104, text, p. 103 (2nd ed.) Dasaiya^s re- 
lationship to Gummi Setti cannot be made out from the origin which runs 
thus — Gummi Seffya Dasaiya. 

2 Ibid.. No. 241, p. 103. 

3 Ibid., No. 197, p. 92. 

^ Ibid., No. 235, p. 101 ; No. 252, p. 106. 
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Mahamandalacharya Nayakirti. About the merchants of Belgola 
it is said : ‘^The merchants who were the protectors of that 
Jinalaya; born in the eminent line of Khandali and Mulabhadra, 
devoted to truth and purity, possessed of the lion's valour, 
skilled in conducting various kinds of trade with many seaports, 
adorned with the famous three jewels, the merchants residing 
at the holy place Belgola" acquired celebrity on earth.^ 

About A. D. 1240 the merchants of all the various countries, 
made a grant for the Sri-Vaishnavas of a place, the name of 
which is effaced, in the Eighteen-nads, and Padi-nad. The 
name Mudi-kondacholapura and the Grantha characters^ in 
which the incription is written suggest that the Nana-Desis 
were also a powerful factor in the Tamil land. 

A few details about the organization of the Vira-Banaji- 
gas can be gathered from an inscription of the reign X)f the 
Hoysala king Somesvara Deva.3 The epigraph tells us that 
one of their leaders was styled the senior mdnikya hhanddri. 
Rama Deva Nayaka, the minister of the king Somesvara Deva 
was called by that name. The charter which he issued to 
the merchants of Gommatapura, including those w^ho formed 
the guilds of oil- men, runs thus: <‘In case the imposts, nyaya 
anySya and mala-braya of the palace come to be levied, the 
dchdrya of the place shall himself pay and settle the matter : it 
is no concern of the residents. Those who violate the terms 
of this charter are the destroyers of the Dharma-sthala. If 
among the merchants of this holy place one or two, posing as 
leaders, teach the dchdrya deceit, and, causing confusion by 
taking one thing for another, encourage him to covet a hdga 
and a bele and ask for more, they are traitors to the creed, 
traitors to the king, enemies of the Bananjigas’’.4 The same epi- 


^ E. C, II, No. 335, p. 143. 

2 E. a, IV, Y. 61, p. 33 text, p. 83, 

® Rice gives the date of this inscription as a.d. 1266. B. C. II, No- 
128, p. 176 (1st ed.) Narasimhachar supposes it to be about a.u, 1200. 
E.C,, II, No. 333, p. 140 (2nd ed.) 

Rice gives a slightly different version in- E.C?fII, No. 128, p. 176 
(1st ed.) ; No. 333, p. 140 (2nd ed.) 
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girtpu ^^unuiuJes thus: knowing this, merchants are in- 

different, they alone are destroyers of this charity and not the 
acharya and the wicked. If without the consent of the mer- 
chants one or two leaders enter into the dchdrya's house or the 
palace, they are traitors to the creed. With regard to pri- 
vileges, former usage shall be followed". ^ 

C. Guilds in Vijayanagara 

The Vira Banajigas continued to exercise powerful in- 
fluence in Vijayanagara times. Proud as they were of their 
heritage, they must have been zealous to retain their titles and 
privileges under the new monarchs. We have some details 
about the guilds of Vijayanagara; but these can be deemed 
complete only when they are taken in conjunction with the re- 
marks we have recorded above. The Vira Banajigas in the 
fourteenth century were as fond of talking about themselves in 
eulogistic terms as their ancestors were in the early ages. This 
is the reason why vve have the following in 1382*: '«...the five 
hundred virsasanas of Jambu-dvipa, the southeni portion of 
the celebrated Bharata-khanda; adorned with many good quali- 
ties ; of virtuous life ; embodiments of policy, modesty and 
intelligence ; protectors of the righteous customs of the Salu- 
Mulc-Banaju sect ; great dignity; mighty in energy; favourites 
of the lady Fame; born in the great and famous line of Bhala- 
deva, Vasudeva, Khandali and Mulabhadra; boon lords of 
Ahichchhatra-pura; examples of virtue; establish ers of inquiry; 
each one a hero; the only worthy in the world; a touchstone 
for the pious work of the Southern Varanasi; the home of 
piety; the birthplace of both the various Desis of the celebrated 
capitals of emperors and kings; the fan-palm of their ware- 
house; with these and many other titles ; worshippers of the 
holy feet of the gods Ganesvara and Gavaresvara; all and many^ 
the ndkhara parivara, mummuri-danda...**^ The same inscri- 


^ B.C,. II., No. 333, p. 140, (2nd ed.) For some remarks on the guilds, 
see Majumdar,’Cor/»om#eI,i/^, pp. 86-92 ; S.K. Aiyangar VI, 

p. 56. 

“ B.C., V., P. !•, Bl. 75, p. 63 ; see also E.C., XIL, Ck. 7, text, p. 200. 
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ption gives us their centres in the fourteenth century : 
Vijayanagari, Hastiiiavati, Dorasamudra, Gutti, Penugunda, 
Adavani, Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Muluvayi,Kanchi; Padaividu, 
Chadurangapattana, Mangaluru, Honnavurii, Chandavuru, 
Araga, Chandragutti, Annigere Huligere, Nidugallu, Chimata- 
nakallu, Tariyakallu, Anevidda, Sari. Kalheya, Telakalambi 
(Terakanambi), and SingapattanaL To these we have to add 
the following: Ed-nad in Gutti, Kondarade in Nagarkhanda, 
Hanugal, the Chikka Jigalige and Hiriya Jigalige Four Hun- 
red, Bala-Chaugale-nad, Hosa-nad, Kabunalige, Aydavalige, 
Hiriya Mahalige, Chikka Mahalige, jambeyahaii-nad,Heda-nad, 
Kunchi-nad, Kora-nad, Bale-nad, Vakhaligere-nad, Honnatti- 
nad, Erad...ya...nad, Halasige, Honale, Ingundi, and other 
places.3 

The Vira Banajigas maintained the names and the tradi- 
tional greatness of their high officials. One of these, as will 
be narrated jjresently, was called the vadda-Byavahari or 
the Senior Merchant. Another was known as the Pattana- 
svamL We have had an occasion of referring to these latter 
dignitaries while dealing with the corporate life which the 
people led in political matters, The office of pattana-svami 
was in some way connected with a sanie or weekly fair which 
was established by the joint efforts of the people, and for the 
maintenance of which a grant of land, free from all imposts, or 
of dues, was made by them. In some instances the initiative 
was taken by the Government. Thus in the reign of Kampana 
Odeyar in A. D. 1362, as related above, by order of the Maha- 
mandesvara Rachaya Deva Maharaja, who is called ^‘Balu- 
manne-Rajulu of his (i.e., of Kampana Odeyar's?) city", all 
those who belonged to both the sects of the Nana-Desis in 
Pakkundra, together with all the farmers and subjects of the 
great Kayivara-nadu and with the people who composed the 
eighteen castes, established a fair at Kayivara; and as Pattana- 
svami of the fair, appointed Marappa Betti’s younger brother 

1 E.C., V, P- II, p. 201. 

* B.C„ VIII, Sb. 428, p. 75. 
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Periya Nayana, assigning to him land free of all imposts^. This 
was evidently on the Hoj^sala lines as can be made out from 
an inscription, dated about A..D. 1316 which relates that, during 
the times of Ballala Devarasa, III, Singaiya Dannayaka's obedi- 
ent (son ?) Macheya Nayaka in conjunction with various per- 
sons (named) of Hommaliga-nad and all the farmers of Chokka- 
nad established a fair at Galihalu and granted to Pattana-s(v)- 
ami Nagappa's son Chokka Setti lands as a kodage along with 
■various tolls (specified)^. The conformity of Vijayanagara 
practice to Hoysala tradition in this connection is seen in an 
inscription dated A,D. 1412 of the i-eign of Deva Raya I. The 
great champion over the three kings, Junjoji Nayaka’s son 
Hiriya Mudiya Nayaka having established a fair in Soma- 
gondanahalli of Hirasu-nad, the Hirasu-nad PrabJm and a 
number of others, including the representatives of the fifty-six 
countries, granted the office of pattana-svanii to Mari Setti's 
sons Dandi ^e-tti and Tirumala Setti, together with land (speci-' 
fied) as a 'inanyay with freedom from tolls (specified). 3 

That a paitana-svdini could also be a vadda-hyavahdri or 
Senior Merchant can be made out from an inscription dated 
A.’D. 1395 which refers us to the reign of Harihara Raya IT. 
In that year some grant was made in Malaur-sthala, the chief 
place of Kelale-nad, to the chief senior merchant {mahd- 
mukhya-vadda’-byavahari) of the Horapattanagiri of Vijaya- 
dannayakapattana, which is Hiriyui', of the Sindava-kula, the 
Pattana-^svdtui Keti Betti’s son Kaliyappa ^etti by the hand of 
the Eighteen country.^ This office was however always asso- 
ciated with a weekly fair. In A. D. 1430, in the reign of Deva 
Raya II, the Salu-mules of the fifty-six countries, with all the 
cultivators and Panchalas, having assembled, established a 
sante (or weekly fair), and in connection with it, granted as a 
manya for the pattapa-svami of the fair, Chiyi Bassi Setti, land 


^ E.C., X-, Ct.9S, p. 263, Infra, Chapter VIII. 

2 E.C., IX., Kn. 6, p. 121. 

3 Ihid,, An. 44, p. 114. 

^ Ibid, Cp. 37 p. 140, 311. 

14 
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(specified)L Sometimes the office of a fattana-svami was con 
ferred by a government servant on a prominent merchant 
Thus in A. D. 1426, in the reign of Deva Raya II, Junjt 
Vobeya Nayaka's son Chitivoyya Nayaka gave the office o 
pattana-svami to Budapa ^etti, together with a many a lane 
(specified) 2. 

The extent to which a pattana-svami was bound to 
associate himself with the common people is seen in a 
record dated A. D. 1554 which informs us that Viththanna 
Nayaka, the Agent in Bukkambudhi, made some revenue regu- 
lations embodying them in a grant which he gave to all the 
Brahmans, the pattana-svami, the farmers ,and the subjects 
of the village. 3 There is another record which not only 

confirms our statement that there existed harmony between 
the Central Government and the local units but also 
informs us the name of another official, or perhaps the same 
official under another designation, setti pattana-svami. This 
record dated A.D. 1556, also belongs to the reign of Sada.siva 
Raya. The inscription narrates that by order of the Mahd- 
mandalesvara Rama Raya Tirumala Rajayya Deva maha- 
arasu, the Maha-ndyakdchdrya Nidugal Timmanna Nayaka, 
and the subjects of the Nidugal-sime (a great number named), 
these and other gaud as and subjects, with the Setti-pattana- 
svdmi, having purchased the Tumukunte village in the Nidugal 
kingdom, placing Gulli Tirumala Rajayy’s seal-bearers {mudre- 
manusyarii) in front of Kenchapa Nayaka, granted the village 
for the services of the god Teruvengalanatha of Peyalabande.^ 
The guilds had another high dignitary called the mahd- 
prabhu. From the manner in which it is used, it seems that 
the title of maha-prabhu was also held by a Senior Merchant. 
In A.D. 1404, the Mahd-vadda-byavahdri, the' Mahd-prahhu of 
both sects of Nana-Desis, Yirigi Setti's son Yirigi Setti caused 
a Sivdlaya to be made for the Virabhadra temple.^ 

^ E,C., X., Bp. 72, p. 152, See also E.C., IX., An, 64, p. 116, where 
aa illegible inscription affirms a similar grant. 

» £.a,X., Bp. 83, p. 153. 

» E.C., VI., Tk. 69, p. 118. 

* E.C., XII., Si. 31, p. 93, op. cit., text, p. 270, 

» Kl. 73,pp. 19-20. 
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The guilds conferred on some of Ihe highest government 
officials the rank and dignity of the prithivi setti or the Mayor 
of the Earth. The members of the nakhara parivara and 
miunmuri-danda, whose centres we noted in an inscription 
dated A. D. 1382, together with their 300 Billa dependants and 
with the collection of the Holeyas of Vijayanagara, ** having 
placed the diamond vaisantge'^ in the presence of the holy lotus 
feet of the god Virupaksha, and sitting down, having agreed 
'Among themselves, with supreme affection, — the great minister 
(with praise) Muddayya-dannayaka, being the officer for super- 
intendence of the customs of our fifty-six countries (namma 
chhappanna desadct achdramchdrakke kartarddar agi), we con- 
fer upon him the mayoralty of the earth.. .”2 in the next year 
the same officer, who is called this time Mude Dannayaka, re- 
ceived what seems to be a confirmation of the above, from the 
hands of all the Salu-mtile of Ede-nad and various other places, 
which w’e have also just now seen.^ 

That the authority of the guilds over their members was 
supreme is evident from more than one inscription in which 
reference is made to the penalty they inflicted on those who 
violated the decisions of their unions. Thus the Vira 
Panchalas of Terakanambi, whose incomparable character " 
we noted in an inscription dated a.d. 1372, enacted the follow- 
ing: '‘Whose destroys this grant is put out of the Panchalas, out 
of his trade, out of the assembly, and the nad”. (f dharmma-^ 
vanu dvan obba alupidavami Panchdlakke horagit dhalakke 
horagu samciyakkevu nddigu lioragu).^ 

Foreign travellers have left a few notices of these guilds. 
‘Abdur Razzaq writes thus: “ The tradesmen of each separate 
guild or craft have their shops close to one another. The 
jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and diamonds and emeralds 


^ For an account o£ the ‘vaisanAge see Infra, Chapter V, Legislation, 
Etiquette and Orthodoxy. 

2 E.C., V., BL 75, p. 63, op, cit. ; Rice, My, Ins., pp. 267-70. 

« E.C., Vni., Sb. 428, p. 75, op. cit. 

^ E, C., IV., Gu, 34, p. 42, text, p. 106, op. cit. 
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openly in the bazar Paes says: There are temples in 

every street, for these appertain to institutions like the confrater- 
nities you know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen and mer- 
chants...'" 2 

The leaders of the guilds seem to have exercised some 
powerful control at the royal court. In A. D. 1355, Vayijanna, 
the leader of the Ubhaya Nana-Desis, was the house-merchant 
of the Maha-mandalesvara Harihara Odeyar.^ When thp 
leaders of the guilds petitioned to the Government, it undertook 
the construction of new towns. The great Vadda-^hyavahQrif 
chief of (both sects) Nana-Desis, Arjju-bhattayya’s son Maha- 
devanna made petition to Bukkanna Odeyar, saying, Make 
LakshmTpura...in Changa-nad and the king forthwith passed 
the necessary orders which were duly executed by the chief 
minister Sovappa with the aid of the farmers of Navile, Handa- 
rahge, Posanad, Allalapattana and other places. ^ 

The heads of the guilds could secure remission of taxes 
from the Government. In about A. D. 1380, in the reign of 
Harihara Raya II, remission of certain taxes was made to all the 
Nana Desis of Mamballi alias Harihararaya-pattaiia.^ 

Guilds were confined not only to the Nana-De§is. The 
truth of the remarks of foreign travellers that all trades had 
their own guilds can be made out by noting a few references 
to the organization of Vira Pancha|as, salt-makers and potters. 
The guild of Vira Pauchalas, reference to which has been made 
above, was powerful enough to impose a tax on its members for 
religious purposes. All the PanchMas of Yenne-nad, for ex- 
ample, in A.D. 1398, in order to provide sandal, musk, vermilion, 
camphor, and rain water for the decoration of the god Andes- 
vara, presented an offering at the rate of one hana in their 


^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., p. 107. 
^ Sewell, For. Ew>.,p. 256. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1919, p. 33. 
^ E. a, V., P. I., Ak.68,pp. 258-9. 

® My. Arch. Report for 1917, p. 48. 
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several villages.^ The existence of a guild of sail-makers is 
seen in the gifts they were able to secure from the Government. 
In A, D- 1551, during the times of Sadasiva Raya, a grant of 
rent-free land was made to the salt-makers (of the Molakalmur 
taluka) by Genabur Hiriya Konaya Deva Maha-arasii. This 
was confirmed by the Hanya Hebbar Bolarapa together with 
all the subject and farmers, in the same year. 2 That the potters 
had their own guilds can be gathered from the charter which 
their headmen {ktunbhara-svamtgalu) received in about a. d. 
1580, evidently from the Government. ^ 

Section 5. Slavery 
A. Antiquity of the Insiituiiaii 
Slavery has existed in India from the earliest times, al- 
though a foreign writer would make us believe that it was un- 
known to the land. Manu describes seven kinds of slaves 
thus: There are slaves of seven kinds, (viz.), he who is made 

a captive under a standard, he who serves for his daily food, he 
who is born in the house, he who is bought and he who is given, 
he who is inherited from ancestors, and he who is enslaved by 
way of punishment."^ According to the same authority a slave 
is declared to have no property, s A slave, Manu further en- 
joins, is disqualified from giving witness except in certain cases. ^ 
Female slaves or mistresses of the deceased are classed 
among indivisible property in the Institutes of Vishnu.’ Narada 
enumerates fifteen kinds of slaves.^ As regards the right of 
slaves to own or dispose of their property, Narada follows Manu 
and lays down the rule that a slave has no proprietory right. ^ 


1 E. C., IV., Ch 119, p. 16. 

2 E. C., Xr., Mk. 8. & 9, p. 91. 

^ E. C, IV., Yl. 2, p, 27. Infra, Chapter on Etiquette. 

^ Manu, VIII., 415, p. 326. 

® Hid., VIII, 416-17, pp. 326-7. See Buhler’s note, p, 326. 

® Ihid., VIII., 66, 70, pp. 265-7. For further references see ibid,, IV., 
>53-6, p. 168, IX. 55, p. 337. 

^ Vishm, XVIII., 44. p. 74. 

8 Narada, V., 25-43, pp. 135-9. 

8 Narada, V., 41, p. 138. 
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According to Vasishtha, “ it is permitted to barter sesamum, 
rice, cooked food, learning, and slaves (each for its own kind 
and the one for the other)". i A slave is not to be stinted, ac- 
cording to Apastamba. “ At his (i.e., householder’s) pleasure, 
he may stint himself, his wife or his children, but by no means 
a slave who does his work/’^ As regards the division of slaves 
among co-heirs, we have the following in Gautama: “ (But) 
no (one brother shall) take (ten) one-hoofed beasts or (ten) 
slaves". 3 

The antiquity of the institution of slavery is clearly indi- 
cated in the provision Kautilya makes for selling, mortgaging, 
and maintaining them. <‘Those who do not heed the claims of 
their slaves (dasaj, hirelings (ahitakaA and relatives shall be 
taught their duty” <‘The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of/ 
the life of a Sudra who is not a born slave, and has not attained 
majority, but is an Arya in birth shall be punished with a fine 
of twelve panas; of a Vaisya, twenty-four panas; of a Kshatriya, 
thirty-six panas; and of a Brahman, forty-eight panas". ^ 

With the evidence of the Hindu lawgivers before us, it is 
difficult to make out what precisely Strabo means when he says 
that slavery was unknown to the Indians. According to him 
“ none of the Indians employ slaves".® From the high penalties 
imposed on those who tried to enslave the members of the 
twice-born castes", as laid down in the ancient Hindu law- 
books, it seems probable that the Aryans, on the whole, were 
not subject to slavery. In the code of Manu the law is stated 
thus: But a Brahmana who, because he is powerful, out of 

greed makes initialed (men of the twice) born (castes) against 
their will do the work of slaves, shall be fined by the king six 
hundred (panas). ^ According to Narada: “ In the reverse 


^ Vasishtha, II., 39, p, 14. 

^ Apasta7nba II., 4, 9, 11, p. 123. 

® Gautama, XXVIII, 13, p, 304. 

^ Arthasastra, Bk. II., Ch, L, 47, p. 51. 

^ Ibid., Bk. III., Ch. XIII, 182, p. 223. 

® M'Crmdle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 58. 
^ Manu, VIII., 412, p. 325, 
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order of the (four) castes, slavery is not ordained, except where 
a man violates the duties peculiar to his caste. Slavery (in that 
respect) is analogous to the condition of a wife”.i Vishnu 
says: He who commits members of the highest (or Brah- 

mana) caste to • slavery, shall pay the highest amercement 
Of all the theorists Kaiitilya alone seems to be the most expli- 
cit on the subject. While dealing with slaves in general, he 
says: It is no crime for Mlechchhas to sell or mortgage the 

life of their own offspring. But never shall an Arya be sub- 
ject to slavery But Kautilya, however, admits that a slave 
could exercise the privileges of an Arya: '' Deceiving a slave 
of his money or depriving him of the privileges he can exercise 
as an Arya (Aryabhava), shall be punished with half the fine 
(levied for enslaving the life of an Arya)^'.4 Then again. “The 
offspring of a man who has sold himself off as a slave shall be 
an Arya Whjftever may be the latitude with which these 
regulations of Kautilya are interpreted, it is certain that both 
according to Hindu lawgivers and some foreign writers, an- 
cient Indian opinion associated the idea of slavery with peoples 
who were non-Aryan. This is a point of some significance, 
especially in elucidating the history of southern India where 
the institution of slavery has survived in some shape or other 
down to our own days. 

B. Slavery in Pre-Vijayanagara Times 

When and how it originated in the south, it is difficult to 
decide, although it is not improbable that in the course of the 
fusion between the Aryans and the earlier people of the land, 
somewhere in the dawn of Indian historj’-, the divergence of 
race coupled with the vicissitudes of war may have brought 
about a marked difference between the old inhabitants and the 
new-comers, resulting in the institution of slavery in southern 


1 Narada V., 9, pp. 137-8. 

2 Vishv.u, V., 151, p. 37. 

3 Arthasastra, Bk. III., Ch. XIII, 182 p. 223. 
^ Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 224. 
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India. This is, we admit, a debatable question. What we are 
concerned with is the fact that in southern India the people 
who strongly suggest the idea of slavery are the Paraiyans of 
the Tamil land and the Holeyas of the Karnataka. While 
describing the castes in Vijayanagara, it was remarked that we 
had insufficient data by which we could decide when these 
people were relegated to the rank of untouchables, Mr. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar’s interesting remarks on the degradation of a sub- 
division of Paraiyans called Ulavu to the position of slaves may 
be read in this connection A As regards the Holeyas we may 
note, in addition to the observations we made about their having 
been taxed in the early centuries, that an inscription dated 
A. D. 1205 speaks of a tax levied on the children of the Hole- 
yas in the Karnataka. The Great Master of Robes, Herugana.^^ 
chaya, when collecting the bala-pana (?child tax) of the Hole- 
yas of Sagatavalli, granted it for a perpetual lamp for the god 
'Lakshmi-Na;-ayana of the locaHty.2 This inscription does not 
suggest slavery so conclusively as other epigraphs which men- 
tion the hesa-vaga or bond-servant in the Karnataka. But it is 
interesting to observe that these bond-servants did not belong 
to the Paraiyan community. When the Mahamandalesvara 
Haiva Boppa Deva and Chaharasa Bammarasa were fighting 
with one another in the plain of Kuppatur, the bond-servant 
(besa-vaga) of the Thousand, Nambiya Kesiga, killed many but 
died in the end.® The hunter Hariyava Setti's bond-servant 
{besa-vagaj tjie Kuliyateppa blacksmith Maldja's son Bomoja 
having gone, to a hunt in a. d. 1249, stabbed a boar which 
charged him with his dagger but died like a hero. 4 Both these 
events took place in the times of the Yadava kings. 

Tamil history records the sale of human beings in 
the thirteenth cenlur5^ Two inscriptions of Rajaraja III 
dated in the third year and the twenty-fourth year of 

^ Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies, pp, 89-90. 

2 E. C„ V., P. I., Cn. 181, p. 204. 

® E. C., VIII., Sb. 255, p. 39. 

* Ibid., Sb. 340. n fin 
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his reign, (i.e., in a.d. 1218-19 and a. d. 1239-40 respectively) 
found at Vedaranyam in the Tanjore district, record the sale 
to the temple of five men and five •women and their relations(?) 
for a price of 1,000 ka-su, by a certain Ariyan Pichchan alias 
Kdirili Sola Gangainadalvan, who -was apparently doing police 
duty in the west of the district in which Vedaranyam was 
situated. He refers to the five men who had been made 
over to the temple as slaves by his master {mudaliar)^ 

C. Under Vijayanagara 

The besa-vaga and the sale of human beings are also seen 
in Vijayanagara history. Both inscriptions and the accounts of 
foreign travellers contain direct reference to slaves in the 
Hindu Empire. About A. D. 1470 the worshipper of the 
feel of all the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahdra Kuppatur, 
Korana Haripa’s son Si... bond-servant (besa-vaga) killed a 
tiger which had entered the precincts of the town.^ As regards* 
female slaves, we may recount the dues granted by the Salu- 
Mule Banajigas to Muda Dannayaka in A. D. 1382 on various 
commodities amongst which female slaves are mentioned. In 
this connection it is worthwhile to note that the Holeyas are 
classed among the dependents at the feet of the Vira Banajigas,^ 

We may record the opinion of foreign travellers before we 
deal with the question of the sale of human beings in Vijaya- 
nagara. One of the travellers, Nicolo dei Conti, informs us the 
following: “ They have a vast number of slaves, and the 
debtor who is insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the pro- 
perty of his creditor,” 4 This, however, is not given by Nuniz 
whose detailed account of the administration of justice at 
Vijayanagara we have already recorded. 


^ Ep. Repor} for 1905, p. 46. 

2 E. C., VIII., Sb. 258, p. 40. 

® E, C., V., Bl. 75, pp, 62-63. op. dt. See Burnell's ed. of D&ya^i- 
bhaga. If there are many such slaves* they are to be distributed in equal 
shares; such is the rule regarding slaves”. Dayavibh&ga, p. SI. 

^ Major, India, p, 31 ; Sewell, For* Bmp.p p. 87, 

15 
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Ellis in his Mirasi Right gives an inscription, the authen- 
ticity of which may be questioned, i but which contains the 
following details about a sale of slaves in the reign of Vehkata- 
pati Deva I. *L..In the village of Tandeiyarvidu, Periya-timmen 
and Shinna-timmen, the sons of Cottadi Periyan and their par- 
ceners, have thus settled the price of slaves and given this bill 
of sale; our sister Vallatchi, her daughter Periyal, her daughter 
Sholetchi, total three persons, when they had first cried ^are 
there any one who will purchase these as cotta adumei (bunch 
of slaves i.e., a family of slaves sold at once) ?' — these words were 
heard by Ottiyapa Mudeliyar, the son of Vandaraya Ulaganada 
Mudaliar, one of the Vellalers residing in the village of Vallur 
in this mandalam (i.e., Tondaimandalam), this cotlam and this 
nadu, who cried again, saying, will purchase’: — ^the first crie^?' 
Periya timmen, Shinna timmen, and their parceners, and the 
last crier Ottiyapen, having agreed among ourselves and settled 
'to their mutual satisfaction, the price was fixed in the presence 
of the rulers of the land and the proprietors of the soil of Tiru 
Mayilapur at 2 Getti Pagodas for these three Pereiya .women, 
Vellatchi, her daugter Periyal and her daughter Sholetchi, pur- 
chased as a family of slaves, and for this sum of two Pagodas, 
we sold these three persons Vcllatchi, her daughter Periyal and 
her daughter Sholetchi; twice and thrice, this is the determined 
price, this is the fixed sale-price: moreover, no question shall be 
made respecting the quality of the coin; nor shall other writings 
be required to be produced. No dispute exists respecting 
Vellatchi, her daughter Periyal. and her daughter Sholetchi, if 
any arise we will stand forth and have it decided. Thus we have 
consented and sold Vellatchi, her daughter Periyal, and her 
daughter Sholetchin to Ottiyapa Mudaliar at the price stated, 


^ The date given is in the “year following 1S12 of the Sacam being 
the year Hevilambi (A. D. 1589) on the fifth day of Arpisi”. The cyclic 
year does not correspond, ^aka 1512=Virodhin ; Saka 1520=Hemalamba. 
Sewell, .S'idd/tdnfoi', pp. 308, 310. According to Swamikannu, ^aka 1511, 
VirSdhin, 5th day of Arppa5i= Sunday 5th October a. d. 1589 ; Saka 1519, 
H^alatnba, Sth day of Arppasi=Wednesday 5th October a. d, 1597. 
Ind. V., pp, 380-1, 396-7. Brown, therefore, rightly concludes this 
date to be false. Three Treatises on Mirasi Right, p. 102, n. (1852.). One 
would like to know the whereabouts of this interesting document! B. A. S. 
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Peri 5 ^a-timmen, Shinna-timmen, and their parceners. This is 
the mark of Periya-timmen, Shinna-timmen and their parce- 
ners. "i Ellis also gives us another inscription dated A. D., 1593 
assigned again to the reign of Vehkatapati Deva L, in which a 
family of seven- Paraiyans is sold for a sum of eight and a half 
pagodas. - 

Ellis has some interesting observations to make in this 
connection; and we may be permitted to cite the observations 
'of this writer, especially because they throw some light on the 
concluding scenes of Vijayanagara history. While dealing with 
the question of the sale of Mirasi and the viheins attached to 
the soil, he says: ^‘...this state of Villanage exists wherever 
landed Mirasi is known, and nowhere where it is unknown, and 
extends to certain casts which, though all the individuals are not 
actually slaves, may be called slave casts. In addition to the 
Villans in whom the whole village hold joint property, the 
Mirasklars have separate properly in families and individuals’ 
of the same casts, who, as this and the following writing, drawn 
up in the strictest forms of a bill of sale, demonstrate, have 
been purchased and transferred independently of the land; to 
the cultivation of which, however, they are invariably confined, 
individuals of their casts never being employed as domestic 
slaves: domestic slavery among the Hindus exists at present 
only in the fS^Hies oflhe principal Zemindars of the country. 
Thi^ agricultural slave casts are the Pallis, the Paller, and the 
Pareiyer; and their condition either of villenage or direct 
slavery depends greatly on the prevalent landed tenures of the 
district they inhabit 

^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. No. XXV p. Ixxix, (1818) ; Brown, Three 
Treaties, pp. 102-3 (1852). 

® It is dated ‘‘in the year following 4694 of the Caliyugam (a. n, 1593) 
being Vijaya, in the month of Canni, on Sunday the 3rd day of the increase 
of the Moon under the constellation Swasti”. Ellis adds the following note 
to Canni “..which agrees with the Tamil month Avani, which begins in 
the second week of September” Mirasi Right, App. No. XXVI, Brown, 
ibid., p. 105. Brown rectifies the error made by Ellis. Ibid., p. 105, n. 
This epigraph seems to be accurate but for the week-day. Kali 
4594=^aka 1515, the cyclic year Vijaya', the third day of Avani=Friday 
(not Sunday), 3rd August, the constellation being Satab (not Svati). 
Swamikannu. Ind. Rph., V., p. 380. 
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The provinces where villeinage and serfdom prevailed 
during the later ages were, according to Ellis, the Tondai- 
mandala, the region round the banks of the Kaveri, Malabar 
and Kanara. In these last two provinces “ where a commu- 
nity of village rights is unknown, and lands,- consequently, 
are never held jointly, all slaves, who in those countries 
constitute the great body of the laborers, are private property." 
As regards the sale of a whole family of slaves recorded 
in the two inscriptions given above, Ellis continues: The* 

Hindu law in permitting slavery is marked by a humane 
attention to the condition of the slave, all its provisions tend- 
ing to ameliorate the state and to prevent oppression on the 
part of the master; the law in this respect is seconded by the 
practice, and it will accordingly be observed that the slaves 
are transferred by this and the following deed, as a Jamily, in 
. which jm ode, also the... purchaser ought to sell them, hot se-. 
•parately: this practice, which tends greatly to improve the 
condit ion "of the slave casts, as it prevents the inhuman 
separation of near relations, the liability to which is the greatest 
curse of slavery, appears formerly to have been universal . . but 
it is feared that like many other praiseworthy customs of anti- 
quity, it has now in many districts fallen into disuse". 

As regards the privileges of the slaves, the same writer 
continues: The villens possess established rights and privi- 

leges of which they cannot be deprived, which constitute their 
Mirasi, and which are prized by them as much and maintained 
as tenaciously as the more valuable privileges of the higher 
orders. First, the Paracheri, the site of their huts wherever 
placed, and the back yards attached to them, are held, like the 
houses and homesteads of the Mirasidars, rent-free, and they 
are exempted universally, from all tax and impost whatever; 
Secondly, they are entitled to a share in the produce of every 
crop, which they receive at various rates and in various modes, 
under the denomination of Calvasam, Sudantram, etc.; Thirdly, 
they hold the inferior offices of the villages, as Taleiyari, Vetti- 
yan, Cambacattu, Alavucaren, Totti, etc., for which they are 
allowed Manyamas and Sotantrams distinct from those above 
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mentioned. The Villans work for the Mirasidars in rotation 
(murei), and for a time proportioned to the share held by each; 
what is required for their subsistence in addition to the pro- 
duce of the privileges above mentioned, is supplied jointly by 
the village, and they receive presents of cloth and money at 
stated periods, at festivals, marriages, etc., sometimes their sub- 
sistence is secured to them by assignments of land, which they 
cultivate like Payacaris; but rendering a larger share to their 
masters, in return for seed, cattle and implements of husbandry, 
with which they are gratuitously supplied'’.! 

This description of the position of slaves is useful inas- 
much as it depicts the state of affairs in those parts of south- 
ern India which (excepting Malabar) formed the provinces of 
Vijayanagara; and it might have been taken to represent 
similar conditions under Vijayanagara but for the fact that it 
contains a significant detail which deserves to be examined. 
Ellis relates that one of the main privileges enjoyed by the 
slaves — by which term we are to understand agrestic slaves as 
distinct from personal slaves about whom weare unable to 
make out anything — was that relating to their houses and home- 
steads which were universally exempted evidently in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, from all imposts whatsoever. 
Now, if this was the custom which was handed down to our 
own days from the mediaeval ages, it is difficult to reconcile it 
with the information we have already given in connection with 
the financial administration of the Vija 3 ranagara monarchs. 
We know that during and before the Vijayanagara times, the 
Holeyas — 'between whom and the Paraiyans, as is well known, 
there was no difference, — were taxed; and that, as an inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 1430 narrates, they had to pay tolls from which 
they were exenipted,^ obviously in certain parts of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. It may be argued that the remission which 
was granted to the Holeyas in A. D. 1430 came to stay as a sort 


^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, p. Ixxix-lxxxi (1818) ; Brown, Three Trea- 
tises, pp. 103-4 (1852). 

2 E. C., X, Bp. 72, p. 152. 
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of a privilege, and that the freedom which they have claimed, 
as regards their having been exempt from tolls, may be dated 
precisely to that year. But here we have to note that along 
with the Holeyas the blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
washermen and barbers were also shown the same considera- 
tion in the same year, in the province called Mulbagal-Tekal- 
nadu. If it is true that the Holeyas could date their freedom 
from tolls to a. d. 1430, all the other communities as well could 
lay similar pretensions in the later ages. But we have discus- 
sed the questions of the barbers in the previous pages. And a 
glance at the dues and imports we have enumerated in connec- 
tion with the sources of revenue under Vijayanagara, may 
enable us to understand that such a privilege was not enjoined 
by the others after a.d. 1430. The inscription dated in that year 
along with others we have already cited, leads us to the con- 
clusion that at least, the Holeyas, during the early ages of 
- Vijayanagara history, were the dependents of the Salu-Mules 
and Vira Banajigas in certain localities of the Karnataka. 
Whether this could be said of the Paraiyas of the Tamil land 
as well is a point which we are unable to explain. 

We may end our remarks on slavery in Vijayanagara by 
noting a peculiar feature of that social institution in the 
Tondaimandalam. A custom prevails among the slave casts 
in Tondaimandalam, especially in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
which may be considered as a periodical assertion of indepen- 
dence; at the close of the Tamil month Ani, with which the 
revenue year ends and the cultivation of the ensuing year 
ought to commence, the whole of the slaves strike "worky collect 
in bodies outside the villages, and so remain until their masters 
by promising to continue their privileges, by solicitations, pre- 
sents of betel, and other gentle means, induce them to return. 
The slaves on these occasions, however well treated they may 
have been, complain of various grievances, real and imaginary, 
and threaten a general desertion; this threat, however, they never 
carry into execution, but after the usual time, everything hav- 
ing been conducted according to MamUly return quietly to 
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their labors Neither the accounts of foreign travellers, 
many of whom have left behind them details of the agricultu- 
ral conditions under Vijayanagara, nor inscriptions, which 
abound in references to the ancient custom (purvada maryade) 
of the Karnataka and Tamil lands, contain any hint as re- 
gards this interesting aspect of the corporate life of the Parai- 
yans of the modern times. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BRAHMANS 

Section I. Their Position in Hindu Society 

There seems to be hardly any justification that we should 
dwell at length on a section of the Hindu people, who have 
gained prominence as much by their intellectual attainments as 
by their adamantine orthodoxy. But if it is realized that the 
Vijayanagara age was an era of Hindu regeneration, and that 
the Brahmans, according to the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
played an impoitant part in the ajffairs of the times, we may be 
allowed to give some details about their status and achieve- 
ments under the mediaeval monarchs. 

Like the King, the Brahman, too, suffered decline as re- 
gards the unassailable position he had taken in the classical 
times. The eailier writers maintained that the Brahman pre- 
ceded the Kshatriya, — that is to say, they analysed the question 
of the relative position which the king and the priest occupied 
in Hindu society. While some canonists were constrained to 
give the priest the pre-eminent place in Hindu society, to endow 


^ Ellis, Mirasi Right, pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii (1818) ; Brown. Three 
Treatises, p. 104 (1852) For some more remarks on slavery, see /. R. A. 
S., XIII, (1852), p. 243 seq. ; Captain Macvicar, History of the Operation 
for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in the Hill tracts of Orissa 
(1854) ; ^ahviv , Memoirs, p. 246* 
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him with divinity, and to bestow on him certain privileges, like 
those relating to the inviolability of his person and of his pro- 
perty, others were inclined to give him a rank equal to that of 
the Kshatriyas, and, in one famous instance, even to relegate 
him to a place of insignificance, at least so far as the elements 
that constituted sovereignty were concerned. The Vijayanagara 
monarchs showed the classical touch that marked their action 
by holding the Brahman in the highest esteem; but they re- 
vealed, at the same time, their essentially mediaeval nature by 
making him the servant of the State. 

This conformity to, and apparent violation of, classical 
injunctions by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara is amply illus- 
trated in their theory as enunciated by Krishna Deva Raya, 
and in the inscriptions which give us the history of the Brah- 
mans in mediaeval times. Ancient precept still influenced the 
mediaeval mind. Nowhere has the case for the Brahmans been 
so powerfully advocated as in the following words of ^ 

Let the king, after rising early in the morning, worship 
Brahmanas who are well versed in the three fold sciences and 
learned (in polity), and follow their advice. Lel...him daily 
worship aged Brahmanas who know the Veda ahd are pure; for 
lie who always worships aged men, is honoured even by the 
Rakshasas '’.i Then again: << Let him (the king) not, though 
fallen into the deepest distress, provoke Brahmanas to anger; 
for they, when angered, could instantly destroy him with his 
army and his vehicles Manu further says: “ A Brahmama 
be he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as the fire," 
whether carried forth (for the performance of a burnt-oblation} 
or not carried forth, is a great divinity". 3 « Thus, though'* 

Brahmanas employ themselves in all (sorts of) mean occupa- 
tions they must be honoured in every way ; for (each of) them 
is a very great deity". 4 


1 Manu, VII, 37-8, p. 22L 

2 Ibid., IX, 313, p. 397. 

* Ibid., IX, 317, p. 398 } see also 314-16, ibid, 
4 Ibid., IX, 319, p. 399. 
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Bhishma evidently has the same idea in mind when he 
says thus: “Thou shouldst worship those Brahmanas that are 
devoted to their duties, possessed of learning, regular in wor- 
shipping the gods, observant of high vows, and endued with 
other accomplishments, when they come to thy abode, and 
employ them in officiating in thy sacrifices".^ Narada also has 
identical ordinances. “Let a king__be constantly intent on 
showing honour to the Brahmans. A field furnished with 
Brahmans is the root of the prosperity of the world. A Brahman 
may command respect, and a distinguished seat at the king's 
court. The king_shall show his face in the morning before the 
Brahmans first of all, and shall salute them all''.^ 

Before we note the similarity that exists between Vijaya- 
nagara theory and that of the ancients in this respect, we may 
cite the opinion of Kautilya, who, in his enumeratipn of the 
element's of sovereignty, says: “The king, the minister, the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the fi-iend are the 
elements of sovereignly''.^ The Brahman, therefore, in his 
priestly capacity, is, according to Kautilya, a negligible factor 
in the matter of sovereignty. 

Nevertheless the underlying principle which has marked 
the relationship of the Brahman to the State, in spite of the 
injunction of Kautilya, may be expressed in the following state- 
ment of the Mahdhharata: “It is said that the preservation 
and growth of the kingdom rests upon the king. The 
preservation and growth of the king rests upon the king's 
priest. That kingdom enjoys true felicity where the invisible 
fears of the subjects are dispelled by the Brahmana and all 
visible fears are dispelled by the king with the might of his 
arms".'* Thus did Bhishma reconcile the apparently conflicting 


^ Sanfi Parva, lxxi, p. 233. 

2 Narada, XVIII, 34-5, pp. 218-19. For a detailed discussion of the 
question of the Brahman’s position in society, see Ghosal, Hind. Pol. 
Theor., pp. 14-15, 30, 48, 52-4, 63, 66, 108, 110-12, 189-90 (1st. ed.) 

* ArthasSstra, Bk. VI, Ch. I, 258, p. 309. Supra, Volume I, Chapter V, 
Central Government. 

* Sdnti Parva, lxxiv, p. 241. 

16 
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claims of the Kshatriyas and of the Brahmans for superiority 
in the Hindu state and society. 

The monarchs of Vijayanagara were not unacquainted 
with the ancient precepts which required of the rulers the 
highest respect for the Brahmans. As we said in connection 
with the Revenue Administration of the country, according to 
Krishna Deva Raya that could not be called expenditure which 
was used for purposes of buying and feeding elephants and 
horses maintaining soldiers, and worshipping gods and Brah- 
mans. ^ He has also said: Realizing that charity is for the 

protection of the Dvijas and that knowledge is for your own 
protection, take refuge in Narayana.’'^ 

These theoretical assertions are not so convincing as 
the testimony of travellers, who could not help noticing the 
honour which the Vijayanagara kings paid to the Brahmans. 
< Abdur Razzaq says thus : <*T he Brah mans are held by him 
(Deva_,R.aya) in higher estimation than all other men ".3 
The Portuguese travellers have more details to give on 
the subject. Duarte Barbosa writes : ^'Among them is 
another class of people'”wEom they call Bramenes, who are 
priests and rulers of their houses of worship... Among them 
all these men hold the greatest liberties and privileges and are 
not liable for death for anything whatsoever which they do. 
The king, the great Lords and men of rank give them much 
alms on which they live; also many of them have estates while 
others live in the houses of worship, as in monasteries, which 
possess good revenues Paes^relates that the king of Bisnaga 
" pays much honour, and he holds them in great favour ".s 
Further he says: In all the land of the heathen there are 

these Brahmans; they are men who do not eat anything, that 
suffers death; they have little stomach for the use of arms 


^ Aifiruktamalyada, v, 262 ; /. I, Z/., IV, p. 73, op. cit. 

2 Ibid. V. 278, p. 75. 

^ Elliot, Hist, of India^ IV, p. 105; Major, India, p. 23, 
*' Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 217 ; Stanley, p. 94. 

^ Sewdl, For. Emp., p. 246. 

« Ibid., p. 280. 
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This last remark, however, Paes himself will qualify in the 
other details he has given of the Brahmans. Nimi.i, whose des- 
cription of the priestly class, as we shall see, is the longest, 
says: “ And in thi s ki ngdom of Bisnaga there is a class of 
rnen, native of the country, namely Brahmans, who the most 
part of them never kill or eat any live thing, and these are the 
best that are amongst them The same chronicler tells us in 
what manner the Vijayanagara king honoured the Brahman 
priest. every day he (i.e., the Emperor) hears the preach- 

ing of a learned Brahman, who never married nor ever touched 
a woman. He urges in his preaching (obedience to) the com- 
mandments of Gpd, that is to say, that one must not kill any 
living thing, nor take anything belonging to another, and as 
with these so with the rest of the commandments While 
repeating the legend of the building of the capital, Nuniz in- 
forms \is that Harihara, whom he calls King Deorao 
<< ...after that hermit (i.e.j Vidyaranya) .was degd the king 
rais ed a very grand temple in honour of him and gave much 
revenue to it ".3 — . . - . 

In the history of the provincial rulers, too, it is narrated 
that they treated the Brahmans with the greatest respect. The 
Tanjavurtvari Chariira contains the fallowing about Vijaya 
Raghava Nayaka of Tanjore. This great ruler, it is said, used 
to feed daily 12,000 Brahmans first and partake of his meal 
afterwards. In a rainy season he was advised to cease doing 
so, but he maintained that his own household could not be 
allowed to eat till the Brahmans wei'e fed; and when an entire 
want of fuel was stated to exist, he ordered every wooden 


^ Sewell, For, Rmp., p. 390. 

2 IhU. pp. 390-1. 

® Ibid., p. 300. THs temple was identified by Sewell with the cele- 
brated temple of Virupaksha, ibid., n. 2. The Portuguese chronicler has 
some thing more to say about this temple. “ And ever since, in his 
memory, the Kings of Bisnaga, on the day when they are raised to be 
Icings, have, in honour of the hermit, to enter this house before they enter 
the town . . . This makes it difficult for us to identify the temple of 
shrine referred to by Nuniz; both the Prasanna Virupaksha temple (Long- 
hurst, FI am pi Ruins, p. 92) and the famous Virupaksha temple, as is well 
known, are in Vijayanagara proper. B. A. S. 
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material about his house to be taken down, or pulled to pieces 
in order to supply fuel. In three days this supply was exhaus- 
ted; he then directed all the vestments in the palace to be 
dipped in oil, and made use of for fuel. At this time”, we may 
be permitted to continue the tale, a most valuable jewel 
became missing from the nose of the female idol in the Sn- 
ranghain fane, and the head Brahman was greatly molested as 
being suspected of the theft. A Brahman woman became 
possessed; and, speaking in the name of the said goddess, said 
that the jewel would be found in one of the pots used by 
Vijayaraghava for boiling rice; where, accordingly it was found, 
to the no small joy of the said ruler 

Section 2. Occupation of the Brahmans in Mediaeval Times 
A. Prior to the Rise of Vijayanagara 
The above-mentioned story is, in some measure, an Tndex to 
the character of the Brahman in Vijayanagara — he was worthy 
of every praise but he was not free from occasional blame. 
This was because when the Vijayanagai’a age had dawmed, the 
importance of the Brahman in Hindu society had already been 
determined to a large- extent by the wisdom and folly of his 
predecessors. True, the Brahman was in no small measure 
responsible for the continual rejuvenation of Hindu life in 
the political world in early ages. The instance of the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhaha, whose policy was radically affected by 
his conversion from Jainism to the Vaishnava faith through the 
reformer Ramanuja ”,2 is a case in point. But there were 
also instances of Brahmans who had lowered the prestige of the 
priestly class. We had an occasion of citing the example of a 
band of Biahmans who had turned brigands in the Pandyan 
times. Another instance refers us to the twenty-first year of Trj- 
bhuvana Chakravarti Kulottuhga Chola Deva, when a gift of land 
was made to the Sripadantahgi servants of the temple of Siddha- 
ratnesvara at Uttattur. This land, the same epigraph narrates, 
was originally the property of a Brahman who had stolen 

^ Taylor, Cat* Rais III, pp. 176-7. 

® Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p, 168; see also p. 169, 
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the jewels of the goddess and was compelled to give up the 
land as a devadana to the temple.^ 

B. Under Vijayanagara 

The general status of the Brahman in Vijayanagara has 
been thus given by Paes: << These Brahmans are like friars 
with us, and they count them as holy men — I speak of the 
Brahman priests and the lettered men of the pagodas — because 
although the king has many Brahmans, they are officers of the 
towns and cities and belong to the government of them, others 
are merchants, and others live by their own property and 
cultivation, and the fruits which grow in their inherited grounds. 
Those who have charge of the ten^les are learned men, and 
eat iibthing which sulfers death, neither flesh nor fish, nor any- 
thing which makes broth red, for they say that it is blood. 
Some of the other Brahmans whom I have mentioned, who 
seek to serve God, and to do penance, and to live a life like 
that of the prie^..."^2 

The above description may appear to be a condemnation 
of the Brahman from the orthodox point ot view, since he had 
taken to a life which was other than that of piety and learning. 
But it is precisely here that the interest of the Brahmanical 
question lies — in the rigour with which he clung to the old rules 
which made him lead a life of devotion and study, and in the 
laxity with which he apparently transgressed the dictates of the 
classical theorists, which compelled him to cast his lot with the 
common people. This will be made clear when we enumerate 
the different occupations of the Brahmans in Vijayanagara. 
The_presence of the Brahman was indeed felt in diverse fields 
of activity. "As juinistef of the king, he was responsible to 
some extent for the success or failure of the State policy; as 
governor over a large province, he exercised the functions of 
an administrator; as mediator in love matters, he caused com- 
motion between rival royal families; as master of riches, he 
added to the increased wealth of the kingdom; and as the 

^ 490 of 1912; Rangachari, Top List.^ Ill, Tp. 258, p. 1543. See also 
512 of 1912. 

* Sewell, For, Bmp., p. 245. 
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champion of the castes below him, he sometimes advocated the 
cause of social reform. 

But it was not so miich in the fulfilment of any one of 
the above duties that he seemed to violate the dignity attached 
to his own calling as in the manner in which he assumed to 
himself the privilege and rank of a general. This was not, one 
admits, an innovation of the Vijayaiiagara times. So early as 
A.D. 1128 some Brahmans had already exchanged their here- 
ditary vocation for that of the. Kshatriyas. At least so it appears 
from the instance of the Brahma^ soldier Ravi Dandanayaka, 
th e c onqueror of the Seve^'’Malavas, under Tribliuvanamalla 
Pandya.Xleya in J^at year. i 

The Vijayanagara Brahman needed no such jurslification. 
From the days of the establishment of the Vijayanagara Em- 
pire, the activities of the Brahman generals had been ^linked 
with those of others who were responsible for the rejuvenation 
of Hindu political life. We have seen how the victories of 
Goppanarya, or Gopana, enabled Kampana Odeyar to consoli- 
date the provinces of the south.^ Of Madhava, a descendant 
of the Brahman Chaunda, an inscription dated A,_D. 1368 
h^rfates lharhe ‘won fame as a conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean it seems to have been 
the custom for the raja-gurus, or royal priests, to accompany 
the kings on their expeditions. Thus we find Vyasaraya going 
to the south along with Saluva NrisimhaA Even ordinary 
Brahmans contributed their share to the military annals of the 
times. A certain Brahman named Apatsah aya of Tiruk kadavur 
took part TTi the Raichur 'campaign conducted by Krishna 
Deva Raya.s The old tradition of the king to have by his side 
Brahman generals was maintained under that ruler. The most 
famous name of a Brahman general during Krishna Deva 

^ 128 of 19115; Rangachari, Top. List., I, By. 183, pp. 281-282. 

2 Supra Volume I., Ch. 1-, A. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 240 ; Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 322, seq. Madhurdvijayam, lutr. pp, 26-7. 

® E. C. VII, Sk. 281, p. 146. 

•* Somanatha, Vyasaydgicharitam^ lutr., pp. xd-xcv, 40. 

® 4r of 1906 ; Ep. Report for 1907; p. 85 ; A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 182. 
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Raya's times is that of Rayasam Kondamamsayya.i In later 
Vijayanagara history we have Tiruchchirrambala Bhattan, a 
native of Tiruvidaimarudur, who joined Viththala's army in 
Travancore;2 and Gdvinda Dikshita, the minister-general of 
Achyutappa Nayaka, the Viceroy over the Chola capital.^ 

The validity of the claims of the Brahmans to take upon 
themselves the duties of the Kshatriyas now deserves to be exa- 
mined, especially from the standpoint of classical and Vijaya- 
nagara theory. Manu says: T wice Jbo rn men may take up 
arms when (they *are) fiindered (in the fulfilment of) their 
cfuties, when destruction- (threatens) the twice-born castes 
(varna) in (evil)' times, in their own defence, in a strife for the 
fees of officiating priests, and in order to protect women and 
Brahmanas; he who (under such circumstances) kills in the 
cause of right, commits no sin ’'J According to Narada: ** In 
times of distress, a Brahman is allowed to gain his substance in 
the mode prescribed for the caste next to him in rank; or he 
may gain his substance like a Vaisya..."- Narada, however, 
enjoins this stipulation: When a Brahman has lived through 
times of distress, with the wealth acquired by following the 
occupations of a Kshatriya, he must perform a penance 
and relinquish the occupations of a Kshatriya. When, how- 
ever, a Brahman takes delight in those occupations and per- 
sists in them, he is declared a Kandaprishtha (professional 
soldierj and must be expelled from society, because he has 
swerved from the path of duty".® 

Gautama ordains the following: “ On failure of the 
(occupations lawful for a Brahmana) he may live by the occu- 


^ Ep. Report for 1912, p. 80. There were others of course equally 
well known — Sajuvu Timma, Sajuva Gdvindayya, Salitva Vira Narasimha, 
Karaiiiga Mangarasayya, and Bacharasayya. See Sarasvaty, J. 1. H., IV, 
P. Ill, p. 85. 

2 140 of 1895 ; Ep. Report for 1900, p. 29; Heras, Aravidu, p. 142. 

® Tanjavuri Andhra Rajulu Charitra, The Sources, pp. 323, 335 ; 
Heras, ibid,, p. 288. 

^ Manu, VIII, 348-9, pp. 314-15. 

® Narada, I, 4, 56, p. 55. 
s Ibid. I, 4, 59-60, p, 56. 
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pations of a Kshatriya."^ This is, of course, based on the 
injunctions of Manu. Baudhayana, while repeating the state- 
ments of Gautama and the earlier lawgivers, introduces a 
detail which is interesting. Now they quote also (the fol- 
lowing verse): ^ Out of regard for the sacred law a Brah- 
mana and a Vaisya may take up arms (for the protection of) 
cows or Brahmaiias, or when a confusion of the castes (threa- 
tens to take place) ’^'.2 

A knowledge of military science is one of the most 
essential q uali fications of a royal’ priest, as given in the 
Sukramii. In this mediaeval' code a royal priest has been thus 
defined: One w'ho is versed in maniras arid rituals, master 

of the three sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, 
subduer of anger, devoid of greed and passions, equipped 
with a knowledge of six Ahgas {VedahgaSy) and of the science 
of Archery with all its branches, one who knows the Science 
of moral as ^well as religious interests, one fearing whose 
anger even tlie king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who 
is well up in NIti Sasha, and master of military implements 
and tactics is the Priest.’'^ In fact, ^ukracharya does not 
se em_ ,ljQ-.hav e reserv ed the duties and privileges of warriors 
only to the Kshatriyas.^ ’ “ 

The occasions when the Brahmans could exchange duties 
legitimate to their order for those of the Kshatriyas, may be 
summarized as follows: 

(а) When their own lawful occupations could no longer 
be continued; 

(б) When there was a danger of an admixture of castes ; 

and 

(c) When there was need for protecting women and cows. 

In other words, when the people were confronted with a 
danger which threatened to undermine their life, — political and 

^ Gautama^ VII, 6, p. 212. Cf. J^asishfha, II, 22, p. 12, 

® Baudhayana, II, 18, p. 236. 

® ^ukranlti, II., 11.. 156-60, p. 69. 

* Sarkaft Pos, Back., Bk. II, P. I, pp. 94-5. 
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social, religious and economic, — the Brahmans could legally 
eschew the cause of the scriptures for that of the sword. The 
Vijayanagara age was precisely such an epoch; and no one 
recognized the need of entrusting the Brahmans with the 
responsibilities ' of a warrior so much as the Emperor 
Krishna Deva JRJ^ya who, in his Amuktamalyada, writes 
thus~T '^Because a Brahman would stand to his post even 
in times of danger and would continue in service though 
reduced to b ecomi ng a subordiiiate to a Kshatriya or a Sudra, 
it is alwa^'S ad\:isadde_f(iti..a kiiig^jto^ make Brahmans as Jiis 
officer^ ”.1 He further says: Entrust your” fortresses to 

such Brahmans, (Generals) as you are best acquainted with. 
Do not keep them weak, but give them such strong forces 
that they can be devoid of fear from their enemies ".2 Then 
again: “ That king can lay his hand on his breast and sleep 
peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such Brah- 
mans as are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences 
and arts, are addicted to Dharniaf are heroic and have been in 
his service since before his time, who make arrangements for 
storing in those fortresses tiger’s cheese (?Tel. Pulijunnu) and 
other articles to last for a generation, who gives to the subordi- 
nate chiefs {Samania) lands and other things without lessening 
in the slightest degree the arrangement with them, who in- 
creases his treasures by multiplying his income and lessen- 
ing expenditure, and by seeing that the people are without 
trouble, who keeps watch on the territory of weakened ene- 
mies by his spies and capturing them suddenly like the crane 
which catches fish, who sees that neither he nor his subjects 
suffer and who gives trouble only to his enemies.^’^ 

Krishna Deva Raya was to a certain extent justified in 
bestowmg~pfai^ qn Brahmans who. had proved their worth 
a^’governorFand generals. Since the times of Harihara II, it 
had been the custom to entrust administrative work to qualified 
Brahmans. Thus Madhava Raya, the Brahman-general al- 

^ Amuktamalyada, v. 217 ; J. I. ZA, IV, p. 66. 

2 Ibid., V. 207 ; ibid,, p. 65* 

^ Ibid., V. 261 ; ibid., pp. 72-3. 
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ready referred to in a previous page, was temporarily entrusted 
with the government of the town (and district) of Jay anti. It 
was during this time that he conquered Gova (mod. Goa) in 
Saka 1313 (a. d. 1391-2).^ Another famous Brahman -governor 
was Viththanna Odeyar, who was the Viceroy over Araga in 
A. D. 1403. He was the son of Bommana, who was the son 
of the well known minister Sankapa ol the Bharadvaja-gd/rifl!. 
His praise is thus sung in an inscription of the same date: 
“And, at the time when, by that Maharaya's order, the’ 
Brahma-Kshatri, a son of Hemadri, an initiating priest for all 
gifts, a son to the lotus the line of Sankapa and Rayapa, son 
of a chief Brahman minister, proficient in learning, a royal 
swan in the lotus pond of the learned, a moon to the chakdras 
poets, remover of the poverty of his servants, a flamingo at the 
lotus feet of Kriyasakti-guru munisvara, devoted to the worship 
of Trij^ambaka, the son of Virupambika ^’.2 Xhen again, in 
another inscription of the same year, we have the following 
eulogy of Viththarm^ both as a learned man and as an adminis- 
trator: chief minister Viththala, ever beloved, versed in 

the sciences and arts, ...Some yogis took him for Krishna; cer- 
tain learned men, .for Ramachandra; some truthful ones, for 
Yudhishthira; the performers of rites, for Svayambhuva; suppli- 
cants thought him the tree of plenty; enemies, a consuming 
sun; his subjects, as their father (fdia): — such a mine of good 
qualities was Viththaladhisvara. . .The hemadri gift did Vith- 
thala-mantri but once make, and forthwith there was a hemadri 
gift from house to house of all the Brahmans.... An abode of 
all learning and fortune, appointed by his king to the govern- 
ment of the Araga-desa, he was protecting with unfailing great- 
ness all merit, fame and progress' An epigraph dated 
A. D. 1405 calls him “ a diksha-guru in regard to all the gifts 
mentioned in the Hemadri". ^ Annamaradhya alias Kompalli 

^ Jacob, /. Bow. B. R. A. IV, pp. 107-8, 115 ; Weber, /. A., VI, 
p. 162, n; A. S. R. for 1907-8, p. 238, n. (2). 

2 E. C-, VI, Kp. 52, pp. 86-7, op. cit, 

® Ibid,, Kp. 53, p. 87. 

* £. C.,, VIII, Tl. 12 ; p. 165. On Hemadri, see Weber, /. A., VI, 
p. 161, n. 
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was a Brahman appointed as governor of the city-gates in A. D. 
1429-1430. It is said of him that he “ has studied four vedas 
and understood them by the $aiva scriptures; he is the Lord of 
the northern gate at Srisaila and is renowned on earth”. 1 
No account of -Brahman-governors may be thought adequate 
^fh'duf’' mention. being’"made of Saluva Timma, and of his 
nephew Nadendla Gopa-mantri, both of whom were governors 
of Kon^avidja.^ The following incident of A.D, 1614 described 
by Floris deals with the Brahman governor of MusuHpatam. 

In the meanwhile, Wencatadra (the son of the governor) 
remayned aboord without eating or drinking. For he being a 
Bramene, may neither eate nor drinke in any mans house but 
what he hath dressed himselfe; which made mee so to pittie 
him, that I offered if any two Moores of qualitie would come 
aboord in his place, I would let him go on shoare ”.3 

From the remarks of Paes it appears that Brahmans had to 
some extent become agriculturists. He writes^ thus: The 
other temples aforesaid are made in the same manner, but this 
one is the principal one and the oldest; they all have many 
buildings and gardens with many trees, in which the Brahmans 
cultivate their vegetables and the other herbs that they eat 
Obviously this refers to the cultivation of vegetables for the 
daily consumption in their homes, although there is nothing 
strange in Brahmans taking to a life of agriculture in view of 
the freedom given to them by the early and mediaeval canon- 
ists.” 

For what vile purposes an outwardly pious Brahman could 
use his learning and entangle princes in the meshes' of war is 
related by Firishtah who gives us the description of the Mudkal 
beauty and the war which Deva Raya I waged far her sake. 

It happened that in the town of Moodkul lived a goldsmith, 

^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nell ore. Ins., I, p. 16, 

^ Sewell. Fof. Bmp., p. 131 ; Lists., II, p. 188. 

® Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III, pp. 340-1. 

Sewell, For. Rmp., p. 262. 

^ Manu, X, 81-3, 85, pp. 420, 4-21 ; Gautama, Vll, 5, 24, X, 5-6, 
pp. 212-3, 228 ; Vasishfha, II, 24-6, p. 12, III, 1-3, pp. 16-17 ; Baudhayam 
II., 2, 4, 19-21, p. 232; ^ukraniH, IV, iii, 11. 37-9, p. 151. 
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who had a daughter named Nehal of such exquisite beauty, that 
nature seemed to have exerted all her art to render her perfect. 
Agreeably to the custom of Hindoostan, her parents wished to 
betroth her in childhood to a youth of her own caste; but she 
requested that the ceremony might be delayed, with such 
earnestness, that it was put off. Sometime after, an old brah- 
min, who had been on a pilgrimage to Benares, stopping on 
his return at her father's house, was struck with the beauty of 
his daughter, adopted her as his child, and resolved to render" 
her skilful in music and dancing, of which he was a perfect 
master. The brahmin continued nearly eighteen months with 
her family: at the end of which period, finding her fully accom- 
plished, he took his leave, with a promise shortly to return, 
with proposals calculated for the honour of his pupil, and the 
advantage of her family. The brahmin, who had from the 
first designed to exalt his adopted daughter to the statio'ii of a 
princess, proceeded to Beejanuggur; and being introduced to 
the Ray, spoke in such praise of the maid that he resolved to 
possess her, and entreated the brahmin to solicit her in marriage. 
The request had been anticipated by the brahmin, and he 
accordingly agreed to assist him in the attainment of his wishes; 
on which, the Ray despatched him with rich gifts to the parents 
and offered to bestow the title of Rany, or Princess, on their 
beautiful daughter. The brahmin lost no time in his journey; 
and on his arrival at the goldsmith's house delivered to him 
and his wife the Ray's orders that they should repair with their 
child to Beejanuggur. They were overjoyed at such unexpec- 
ted good fortune; and calling the maid, laid before her the rich 
gifts of the Ray, congratulated her on being so soon to be 
united to a great prince, and attempted to throw upon her 
neck a golden necklace set with jewels as the token of betro- 
thal, and which, if done, the engagement could not have been 
broken off. The daughter, to the astonishment of her parents, 
refused to receive the necklace; observing, that w^'hoevcr enter- 
ed the harem of Beejanuggur was never afterwards permitted 
to see even her nearest relatives, and though they might be 
willing to sacrifice her for the wealth of the court, yet she was 
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too fond of her parents to submit to an eternal separation from 
them, even for the splendour of the palace of Beejanuggiir. 
This affectionate declaration, accompanied with tears, recon- 
ciled her parents to their disappointed hopes, who rather than 
use force, dismissed the brahmin with all his gifts, — and he 
returned to Beejanuggur without success/"' i 

In political matters, too, the Brahmans could turn out 
into deceitful diplomats. An example of a wicked Brahman- 
diplomat of this type is that of Ramayya Bliaskarudu, a subor- 
dinate of Kpishna^P^esa Raya. It was he who managed to have 
alTfH'e' seventy-two nobles, the subordinates of the Reddi kings, 
beheaded in the temple of Gopinatha at Kondavidu. The local 
chronicles contain the following details in connection with 
this dastardly incident. The Brahman was furnished with 
money,, and directed to restore the magnificent temple of Gopi- 
natha Svami at the foot of Kondavidu. A new image was to 
be consecrated and set up, and for the celebration of these rites, 
the presiding priest invited the seventy-two chiefs to descend 
from their hill fortress. “ They came — the three score and 
twelve — and were all seated m the great hail. From thence one 
by one the officiating priest led them to the inner shrine to view 
the new representation of deity, and to bow before the image 
that the great Krishna Deva Rayalu had set up. As they step- 
ped into the antaralikam or inner hall, and bowed at the thre- 
shold, two ruffians, who were concealed in the chamber, step- 
ped forward, and before the victim had time to raise a cry, 
precipitated him into a deep well whose mouth it was impossi- 
ble to discover amid the surrounding gloom. One by one 
each Reddi Chieftain approached the shrine, and ail shared one 


^ Firishtaih, Briggs, The Rise I, pp. 380-1. The next sentence which 
follows is this : “ The maiden, subsequently, revealed to her parents, that 

she had long had an inward conviction that she should one day become the 
wife of a prince of the faith of Islam, and recommended them to await 
patiently the will of providence”. This subsequent revelation in favour of 
a Muhammadan Prince, makes one suspect that there is an element of im- 
probability in the nice story told by Firishtah. B. A. S. 
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common fate, one common grave, and then all was easy for 
Krishna Deva Rayalu to seize the fort".i 

The Brahmans, however, could divert their influence in 
more profitable channels. They could, for example, elevate 
the classes which were socially on a lower scale, and thus bring 
about social reform. One such instance is that of the Brah- 
mans who invested 500 oil-mongers with the sacred thread. It 
is poet Dindima — who was one of the mahajanas of Mulliind- 
rum alias Praudha-devarayapuram, and probably a contem- 
porary of Prandha Deva Raya, — who gives us these details. 
Allhough more particulars are not forthcoming, yet the fact 
that the oil-mongers still feel grateful to the Brahman family by 
accepting one of its members as their indicates to us 

that, at least in this one instance, the Brahmans have left 
behind them evidence of the service they rendered to the cause 
of society. 

The generosity of the Vijayanagara monarchs enabled the 
Brahmans to amass great wealth. It was a policy of the rulers 
to endow them with large grants of land and money; and this 
seems to have culminated in the institution of a sort of a State 
fund called anandanidhi, for their sake, by Achyuta Raya.^ 
The liberality of his illustrious predecessor was equally^ 
responslErs^ for the wealthy position of the' priestly class. 
~T^ei r r iches may Have partly caused the .anti-Brahman 
feeling which was especially noticeable in the writings of _the_^ 
pbHs of ’CTiFTateFage^”^ There is reason to believe that even 
the'SfateTFsTypffied by Rama Raja, was inclined to be rather 
unfriendly towards the members of the sacerdotal class, who 
had received the largest share of royal bounty in.. the days of 
Krishna Deva Raya and Achyuta Raya. Even Krishna Deva 
Raya himself did not fail to observe the fallen condition of the 
Brahmans in his times. In his well known work, he says: 

Why only kings I even the Brahmans of this age do not 

^ Boswell, 1. A., I, p. 183; Sewell, Lists^ II, p. 188; Bp, Report for 
1915, p. 112. 

Bp. Report for 1912, p. 90. 

® Bp. Report for 1923, p. 119. 
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possess the power of the Brahmans of those ages. A Brahman 
(Agastya) was able to drink away the water of the sea. Another 
sage (Visvamitra) was able to engage in creation as opposed to 
the creation (of Brahma). Another was able to avert the 
Brahmdsira by ’ his staff (Brahmadanda). Is it proper that 
Brahmans of this age should give up acting up to their best 
ability because they do not have such powers ? Have they 
ceased to command respect and worship from others in spite 
of their lessened powers Then again he says, while dealing 
with persons who were qualified for government service: Do^ 
not appoint a_ ^ahman_who swerves from the right condrict 
and who is bred in a Pakkana (a Sahara suburb). Don't you 
know the story of how a Brahman once destroyed a crane 
which had saved his life, for a single day's meal 

To ^ foreigners like Nuniz, . the Brahmans sometimes 
appeared intolerable because of their wealth. That Portuguese 
chronicler narrates thus: The King always gives large sums in 
charity; in the palace there are always two or three thousand 
Brahmans who are his priests, and to whom the King com- 
mands to give alms. These Brahman priests are very despic- 
able men; they always have much money, and are so insolent 
that even by using blows the guards of the door cannot hold 
them in check 

Rama Raja seems to have been thoroughly anti-Brahman 
^as may be ^inferred drom the following statement in the 
Mahisura Narapaii Vija^a : 

^RTcTT^'^flqfT^: mm # I 
^ ^ ll 


^ Amuktamalyada, v, 285 ; T. I. H,, IV, p. 77. 

2 Ibid., V. 210 ibid., p. 65. 

® Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 379-80. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1907, para. S3, cited hy Venkoba Rao, 
V ydsaybgicharita, Intr., p. clxvi. 
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Perhaps it was this which Ntiniz wanted to convey when' 
he referred to Rama Raja in the following words : '‘...for he 
(Achytita Raya) has never done anything except those things 
that are desired by his two brothers-in-law, who are men very 
evilly disposed and great Jews 

From the ending of certain epigraphs it appears that some 
Brahmans forsook their rules to receive gifts, and were, there- 
fore, not held in high esteem by the people. The inscription 
which gives us this information is dated A.D. 1395, and it ends 
thus: " The Brahman who forsakes the rules for receiving gifts 
becomes a monkey; and the giver becomes a foul-scented 
jackal in the burning ground If receiving gifts (praiii^raJia- 
vidhuiyagi vipro bhavatu markkaiah) refers to begging, then, 
evidently the people were justified in condemning such a 
Brahman, for it was a violation of one of the rules laid down 
in the code of Manu : “ One must not consider as a guest a 

Brahman who dwells in the same village, nor one who seeks 
his livelihood by social intercourse, even though he has come 
to a house where (there is) wife, and where sacred 6res are 
kept. Those foolish householders, who constantly seek (to 
live on) the food of others, become, in consequence of that 
(baseness) after death the cattle of those who gave them 
food”. 3 Vasishtha clearly says: The king shall punish that 

village where Brahraanas, unobservant of their saci'ed duties 
and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging; for it feeds 
robbers 

Some Brahmans, as we shall see, seem to have refused the 
consecrated food {tiriha-prasada) of gods. Such of them who 
were found guilty of this offence were declared Chandalas or 
outcastes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a strong feeling against 
the Brahmans should have been felt in the land, as is evident 


^ Sewell, For, Bmp., pp. 367, 369. 

2 E. C., VIII, Sb. 382, p. 68, text. p. 179. 
» Manu, III, 103-4, p. 94. 

* VMishiha, III, 4, p. 17. 
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not only from the shrewd hints which even foreign travellers 
were compelled to make but also from the tirades which the 
poets, as preachers of morality, levelled against the members of 
the Brahman community.^ This anti-Brahman feeling gather- 
ed strength with" the decline of Vijayanagara as a potent factor 
in the history of the country; and poets and writers, like 
Vemana and Dhurjati, voiced the sentiments of the people in 
the following words: “ His forehead (i.e., of a Brahman with 
the caste-marks) is that of a worshipper; his mouth, that of a 
wolf; and his heart that of a roaming demon: is he so shame- 
less as to say he has learnt of the divinity ? If a man still has 
in his heart the principles of a pariar, and yet scorns pariars, 
how should he become twice-born, while devoid of every good 
quality ? There is no sin greater than that of falsehood : this is 
an abomination perpetually in the mouth : what vagabonds are 
several who call themselves twice-born ? The lords of the earth 
(i.e,. Brahmans) say, *we are pure ; we are learneddn the scrip- 
tures they scorn all who are in their natural state. Truly the 
poorest palmer is better than such boasters!’'^ Then again : 

^ For the anti-Brahraan feeling in the south, read Barnett, Heart of 
India, i>p. 93, seq, 

^ Vemana, Verses, Bk. IIL, vv. 163-6, p. 135 (Brovyn). 

In the original they run thus : 

Si'S 

‘ ?<■?> 1 

sSjroai^ ^c55coS^e)S^> > 

£S30-0/<3e3s6a ? 

^o"lb S'sS.o^o sSoS'S^Sb, 

a^ee=>2ai£?Sb^ •l3cr»3Sasfi^S^;^s5j8eS5:SiQ. 

sSbeSa, ■^08»«CS>S^CS>, 

rr-fiQ s3oS''a3^^. 
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“ To give up food and apparel, and lie about in the porches of 
temples, is the fate written for their sins in the foreheads of 
monks: what would they be w^orse for familiarity with 
women ^ “ After going through all his studies, and attaining 
consummate wisdom, after making nothing of divinity, the 
moment he sees a fair woman he forgets all his sanctity 
Section 4. The Agrahara 

We may now look at the other side of the picture which 
presents the life of the Brahman amidst the orthodox surround- 
ings of the agrah&ra? The traditions which the Brahmans of 
Vijayanagara received from those of the earlier times were of 
learning and piety. Their duties and vocation, as is well 
known, were already fixed for them by the early canonists. ^ 
The Brahmans of Karnataka seem to have lived, on the whale, 
a life which was in conformity with classical precepts. ^ An 
inscription dated about a.d. 1142 sings the praise of the 
Brahmans 'of the Hariharapura agrahara, also called 


^ Vemana, Verses, Bk. Ill, v. 260, p. 155 (Brown). 

Ibid., V, 270, p. 157. 

KOI}, 

OOSJSSK ?36s 5S ^cn>?\J3oosiarvrfb, 

See also, vv. 191-2, p. 141, The date of Vemana is a debatable point. 
C. P. Brown places him “ about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
of our era Verses of Vemana, Preface, p. Ill (1829). Chenchiah 
and Bhujanga Rao remark ; “ It is probable that he lived in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century,” A History of Telugu Literature, p, 99. (Heritage 
of India Series). Vemana’s description may be compared with that given 
by Lakshmipati Dhurjap, Hamsa-vimsaii Kathegalu, p. 18 (Trans, into 
Kanarese by Krishnayya, Bangalore, 1871). 

® For the corporate life of the Brahmans, see Majumdar, Corp. 
Life,^, 337, seq. 

* Manu, X, 75, p. 419; Ga'utama, VIII, 4-11, 14-24, pp. 215-18; 
Vasishtha, VI. 23, p. 38, 

® For a detailed description of the chief duties o£ mahajanas, see 
Majumdar, ibid, p. 334. 
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Kellangere, thus : “ Possessed of the usual ascetic virtues 
{yama-niyama svadhyaya-dhyana-dharana-maunamishthana- 
japa~samddhi-sila’-gnna-sa7npannarimi), devoted to the shat^ 
karimna {yajana-yd }ana-adliydyana~adhydpana~ddna~praii- 
graha-shat-karnima-niyaiartmi), versed in the Rig, Yajus» 
Sama and Atharvaiia and their shad~angas^ suns in dispersing 
the darkness the poverty of the company of panegyrists, res- 
trained by jnu'Eji, yajna mid upavita, wearing golden earrings, 
having at their feet the foreheads of the three (castes of) 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, of original ability, lights of the 
Bali-vaihsa, oceans (of mercy) to those who come for refuge, 

were the Brahmans of Kellangere 

In the eulogy which these Brahmans of Kellangere 
heap upon themselves, some allowance must be made for 
their vanity which brings to their feet ** the foreheads of the 
three Ccastes of) Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras and 
which prompts them to style themselves as possessors of 
the usual ascetic virtues and also of golden earrings I But 
it is evident that Kellangere was indeed a place of some 
repute, even in th'F^laler "limes, as is indicated in an ins- 
cription assigned to the year a.d. 1300. This epigraph says 
that the Brahmans of Kellangere were poets, readers, speakers, 
orators and lovers of fame, devoted to the lotus feet of Kesava.^ 
That it is not improbable that Brahmans in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were given to learning is evident by com- 
paring the above description of the residents of Kellangere with 
that of those who lived in the great agrahara Sarvajhapura, 
An inscription dated A.D. 1234 describes them thus : In that 
nad {i.e.j Hoysala-nad) exalted was the great agrahara Sarv- 
vajnapura. In some streets were those reading the Vedas, 
sastras and six systems of iarkka ; in some were (?) mantapas 
for (?) new shows ; in some Vishnu temples. Ever groups of 
Brahmans either reading the Veda, or all at once listening to 
some higher science, or without ceasing carrying on discussion 


^ E.C. V, P. Ak. 110, p. 160, P. II, text, p. 486. 
2 Ibid., Ak. 114, p. 162. 
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in logic, or joyously reciting puranas, or settling the meaning 
of all manner of smriti, drama and poetry. To study, teach 
ing, listening to good precepts and the rules of their faith, were 
the Brahmans in Sarvajnapura devoted 

One characteristic feature of the Brahmans was their cor- 
porate life. We infer this not only from the fact that they held 
their offices in the agrahdras by monthly rotation but also from 
the grants which they jointly made for social and religious 
purposes. The tradition of living a corporate existence seems 
to have been handed down from very early times. 2 Thus the 
thousand Brahmans of Maddur, for example, made a grant of 
twelve kandugas of wet land in Oragala in, a.d. 982 for the 
temple which Polayya had caused to be erected. 3 This 
Maddur is evidently the same Maddur the Brahmans of which 
in A,D, 1327 made a grant, the details of which are missing, to 
five persons (named), during the month's headship of the 
Tanifa-mantra-chinidmani, the Sravanappachdrya Vijnesvara 
Dlkshitdpadhyaya.'* The term used for the month's head- 
ship ", which is missing in this inscription, of the learned 
Brahman of Maddur (which was also called by the name the 
all-honoured great agrahdra Upendrapura), is supplied by 
another inscription, relating to the same place, dated in the 
next year (a.d. 1328). This epigraph relates that all the 
Brahmans of the all-honoured great agrahdra Upendrapura, 
during the month's headship (mdsa-veggadetanadalu) of 
Asama Deva, (his descent given), made a grant to six persons 
(named), for the purpose of building Upendrapattana anew in 
the dry fields of Chiraduvu.^ In a.d. 1336 all the Brahmans 
of the same agrahdra^ during the month's headship of Karatti 
of Udugundur, gave a stone charter to Mamboja, son of the 
copper-smith Pemmoja, assigning to him certain specified lands 


1 E,C., V, P. I, Ak. 82, p. 144. 

* Majumdar, Corp. Life, p. 339. 

* E.C.,IV, Yi. 41, p. 31. 

* Ihid,, YL 40. p, 31. 

“ im, 39, p. 31. 
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for having by the practice of his calling pleased the 
Brahmans. If this was the case in a.d. 1336, we may not be 
far wTong in assuming that the custom of holding office by 
monthly rotation, at least so far as Upendrapura alias Maddur 
was concerned,, must also have been in vogue in Vijayanagara 
times. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe a special 
feature of the agrahdras under the Vijayanagara kings. In 
spite of the freedom given to the Brahmans in certain matters, 
it appears that the State imposed its own officials over the 
agraharas. This is proved by an inscription dated A.D. 1532 
which narrates that, at the time of setting up the god Yoga- 
Narasimha in the Durggagrahara, Ramayya, son of Hara- 
Mailayya, of Pidave in the Adavani country, the seal- bearer of 
Mallarasa-ayya, the head minister of Sihgapa Nayaka, held the 
parupdtya of Durggagrahara, caused the sacred pond to be ex- 
cavated and restored.2 

It was not only the Brahmans of Karnataka who could lay 
pretensions to learning and piety. The Kasmir Brahmans too 
were famous for their wisdom. Thus are these latter described 

in an inscription dated A.D. 1368. like incarnations of 

Vidyesvara, pre-eminent by their virtues and the country of 
their birth, travellers to the farthest point of the charayanlya- 
aticharanamnaya, daily observers of all the rites appointed in 
the pure givamnaya, ever devoted to the worship of the Astha- 
murti, Kasmir Brahmans,"^ 

About the agrahdras we have some charming notices in 
contemporary Indian literature, while about the Brahmans 
themselves, a great deal can be gathered from the accounts of 
foreign travellers. The Varaddmhikd Parinaya, written by the 
talented poetess Tirumalamba, thus describes the agraharas of 
Tundira-raandala: 


^ E. C., IV, YL 38, p. 30. 

2 Ibid., Yl. 45, pp. 31-2. 

3 E.C., VII, Sk. 281, p. 147. 
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'l:5!m^?3f^ERcnqt%ctiRci- 

airaf^gisRid^ei«ft- 

illsRpipi: at%antW5Ri^. . . 

To the above we may add Sdmanatha’s description of the 
great agrahara of Miilbagal, where lived the learned Lakshmi-- 
Narayana Y5gi, otherwise known as :§ripada-raja : 

351 gaa^flsritlstrg ^qn%'?r: 

3i=%5nraf^: 3qRqRi3 jn%!%5r(^ji^(E^5R'‘t®fr^Rf;sRHrR[qqi!ii- 

qRg»« 5R?aif%i^;qq?rq?raqfS3yw35riRenqiq3R fq%q- 
NP5Ri% q5qgr%i^qiq... 

Somanatha tells us in the same connection why Vyasaraya 
preferred to remain at Mulbagal : 

3 =3 ' sra^aaqt l:?Rq qt^raqi uticftqkf 
qscijq^q q;3^qt Iq^ngtt: a?n'33qi iwgsa gqngi^ww- 
%ttq3i «nq^ qii^qioi: qi^oji ifRigqq |q 

qgv[g{^5tq: ?fqi: |q aiRsq^ra#! ?:q |q 
q#i^?i fq qiqsR^qi^tqt iNqii |q l^qfqaq^oi: 3^q 
^i5^(®5qqi%qqqiq: fqisq^req; ?q arq^^iiciq^rcFqKJfiq 3%q 
T%?qq?ra^ i ^ 

These details one looks for in vain in the accounts of 
foreigners, who were struck as much by the versatility as 
by the vdracity of the Brahmans. There is a touch of admira- 
tion not unmixed with contempt in the remark of < Abdur 
Razzaq who cou ples ** the wise Brahmans and the demon-like 
elephants '' in a werse dcs<mbin g the gr^t Mahanavami festival. ^ 

^ Varadambika Parit^aya^ quoted by Venkoba Rao, Vyasaydgi” 
charitam Intr., p. Ivii. 

^ Somanatba, Vyasaydgicharitam, pp. 39-40. On page 41 he des- 
cribes a bath in a tank in. the woods. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 117 
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Barbosa has more to say about the Brahmans than the 
Persian Ambassador. Among them is another class of people 
whom they call Bramenes, who are priests and rulers of their 
houses of worship. These eat nothing subject to death, they 
marry only one ’wife, and if she dies, do not marry again (and 
their sons inherit all their goods). As a mark of their dignity 
they wear over their shoulders three linen threads. Among 
them all these men hold the greatest liberties and privileges 
and are not liable to death for an 5 dhing whatsoever which they 
do. The king, the great Lords and men of rank give them much 
alms on which they live; also many of them have estates while 
"otFiers live in the* houses of worship, as in monasteries, which 
possess good revenues. Some are great eaters and never work 
except to feed well; they will start at once on a ‘ six days jour- 
ney ’ [twenty or twenty-four miles, Ramitsio; eight leagues, 
Spanish'] only to get a good bellyfull. Their (food is?) honey 
and butter, rice, sugar, ' stews of ’ pulse and milk 

We shall see in the next chapter what Paes has to say about 
the Brahman women; meanwhile we may pass on to the 
accounts of N uin z. And in this kingdom of Bisnaga thei*e 
is a class of men, natives of the country, namely Brahmans, 
who the most part of them never kill or eat any live thing, and 
these are the best that there are amongst them. They are 
honest men, given to merchandise, very acute and of much 
talent, very good at accounts, lean men and well-formed, but 
little fit for hard work. By these and by the duties they under- 
take the kingdom is carried on. They believe that there are 
Three Persons and only One God, and they call the Persons of 


^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 217. Barbosa describes in almost identical 
terms the Brahmans of Gujerat. Ibid., I. pp. 114-17 ; Stanley, p. 9“=^ Cf. the 
account of the Brahmans as given by William Metthwold who dtscribes 
Golkonda and its inhabitants. “ The Gentiles in the fundamental! points 
of their little religion doe hold the same principles which their learned 
clei'gie, the Bramenes (brahmans), have from great antiquitie, and doe yet 
maintayne, but with an implicit faith, not able to give an account of it, nor 
any of their customes, onely that it was the custome of their ancestors ”, 
Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 13. 
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the Most Holy Trinity ^Triceb^nca* Then again he says: 
“ These people have such devotion to cows that they kiss them 
everyday, some they say even on the rump — a thing I do not 
assert for their honour — and with the droppings of these cows 
they absolve themselves from their sins as if with holy water. 
They have for a commandment to confess their sins to the 
Brahman priests, but they do not do it, except only those who 
are very religious... They give in excuse that they feel a shame, 
to confess themselves to another man, and say that it is suffi- 
cient to confess themselves alone after approching God, for he 
who does not do so does not acquire grace; thus they fulfil 
the command in one way or another. But they do it so seldom 
(in reality) that they (may be said to) neglect this command to 
confess These details given by Nuniz about confession 
among Brahmans are rather strange: the chronicler evidently 
belongs to the earlier school of Portuguese writers who shared 
the belief that the Hindus were Christians of a sort 

Before we proceed with the account of the death cere- 
monies which Nuniz gives in some detail, we may record the 
evidence of two other writers who saw what Barbosa and 
Nuniz had failed to note — the devotion and learning of the 
Brahmans, Gasparo Balbijn a. d, 15S2 thus describes the 
Brahmans around Mylapore: 

« The Bramins are wont to burne Kowes excrements, and 
with the ashes for devotion meeting with the Gentiles to 
dawbe their forehead and nose; who so painted wash not that 
day for devotion of the Kow John Huighen Van Linscho- 
ten in A, D. 1583 noted the following about the Brahmans: 

“ The Bramenes are the honestest and most esteemed 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 390 Triyambaka ” ? Nuniz evidently refers 
here to the Trimurti o£ the Hindus, For the confusion the Portuguese 
once made as regards the Hindu Trimurti and the Holy Trinity see 
Dames, Barbosa, I, p. 115, n. (1). * 

® Sewell, ibid., p. 391. 

® Dames, ibid., I, p. 115, n. (1). 

* Gaspare Balbi, Purchas, Pilgrims^ X, p. 148. 
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Nation among all the Indian Heathens: ^ for they doe alwaies 
serve in the chiefest places about the King, as Receivers, Ste- 
wards, Ambassadors, and such like Oj6fi.ces. They are likewise 
the Priests and Ministers of the Pagodas, or devilish Idols. 
They are of gr^t authoritie among the Indian people, for that 
the King doth nothing without their counsell and consent, and 
that they may bee knowne from other men, they weare upon 
their naked bodie, from the shoulder crosse under the arme 
over their bodie downe to the girdle, or the cloth that is wrap- 
ped about their middle, three or four strings like sealing thread, 
whereby they are knowne: which they never put off although 
it should cost them their lives, for their Profession and Reli- 
gion will not permit it. They goe naked, saving onely that 
they have a cloth bound about their middles to hide their privie 
members. They weare sometimes when they go abroad, a 
thinne cotton linnen Gowne called Cabaia, lightly cast over 
their shoulders, and hanging down to the ground like some 
other Indians, as Benianes (Banyas?) Gusartes (Gujeratis?) and 
Decanins (Deccanis?). Upon their heads they weare a white 
cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their 
haire, which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned 
up as the women doe. They have most commonly round rings 
of gold hanging at their eares, as most of the Indians have. 
They eate not anything that hath life, but feed themselves with 
herbes and Rice, neither yet when they are sick will for any- 
thing be let bloud, but heale themselves by herbs and oint- 


^ The brighter side o£ the character of the Brahman was seen also 
by Metthwold ; “ Their moralitie appeares best in their conversation 

(conduct) ; murder and violent theft are strangers among them, and sel- 
dome happen; but for coozenage (cheating) in bargaining, caveat emptor. 
Poligamy is permitted but not generally practised, unlesse in case of the 
first wives barreniiesse. Adultery is not common, but punishable in women, 
fornication veniall, and no law but that of modesty restraines the publike* 
action”. Metthwold, Relations of Golconda^ p. 14. 

The same eye-witness tells us : The Bramene (brahman) is priest 

unto them all, and weareth alwayes three or four twisted threads on one 
shoulder and under the other arme, and in his forehead a round spot 
whereon there sticketh comes of rice dyed yellow in turmericke ; they are 
very good and ready accountants and in that office much employed by 
Moores (Moslems) of greatest affaires, writing and keeping their accounts 
in palmito leaves . . ” Ibid., pp. 14-15, 

19 
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ments, and by rubbing their bodies with Sanders, and suchlike 
sweet woods. In Goa and on the Sea coasts there are many 
Bramenes, which commonly doe maintayne themselves with 
selling of Spices and other Apothecarie ware, but it is not so 
cleane as others, but full of garbish and dust. They are very 
subtile in writing and casting accounts, whereby they make 
other simple Indians beleeve what they wiir’.i 

Nuniz describes in detail the ceremonies practised at the 
death of Brahmans. When a Brahman is sick, before he 
dies, they send to call the learned Brahmans who are his 
priests, so that they should come to pray, and console the sick 
man; and they talk to him of the affairs of his soul, and what 
he must do to save it, bidding him spend money in alms. 
After this ceremony is over they make the Brahman priests 
shave the sick man’s head, and after shaving they bjd them 
wash it, and after the washing it is their custom to bring to 
their houses a cow with a calf, — there are very few Brahmans, 
however poor they be, who do not have one to live in their 
house, — which cow, when they have finished washing the 
man's head, they take a turban and tie it to its neck and put 
the end of the turban into the hand of the sick man, and he 
gives it and the calf in alms for his soul to those priests who 
perform these ceremonies. On that day he gives alms accord- 
ing to his position, and gives to eat to some Brahmans who are 
invited and who come there for the purpose. They believe 
that when these ceremonies are made for the sick man, if he is 
to live he is soon cured of his infirmity, and if not that he soon 
dies. 


“ After the death of the sick man they have the ground 
washed upon which he lay, and after the washing they take 
cow-dung and spread it over the ground, and place the body on 
the top of this dung. They hold that a sick man who dies on 


a cot, or anything soever except only on the ground, commits 
a mortal sin. As soon as the body is laid on the ground they 
make for it a bier covered with b oughs of the fig-tree, and 

f X, pp. 2S5-6. For some remarks on 
Brahmans, see Pietro della Valle, Travels, I., pp. 80-1. 
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before they place the body on the bier they wash it well with 
pure water, and anoint it with sandal-wood (oil) ; and they 
place by the body branches of sweet basil and cover it with a 
new cloth, and so place it in the bier. Then one of his rela- 
tives takes the * bier on one side, and they call three other 
Brahmans whosoever they may be to aid them to lift it ; and so 
they carry it to the place where they are to burn it, accom- 
panied by many Brahmans who go singing in front of the 
corpse. In front of all goes his son, if he has one, or next 
younger brother or nearest relative, with fire in the hand for 
the burning. As soon as they arrive at the place where they 
have to burn the* body, they scatter money according to their 
ability, and then put the fire to it ; and they wait there till the 
whole body is consumed, and then all go and wash their bodies 
in a lank and afterwards return each one to his house. The 
son or brother or relation who put the fire is obliged to sleep 
on the ground where the man died for nine nights, and after 
the lapse of nine days from the death come the priests and 
learned men and they command to shave the head of this man. 
During these nine days, they feed the poor and they give them 
the dead man's clothes, and they give the cot with its bed in 
alms to the priests, with some money in addition ; if he is a 
rich man they give gardens and other things in alms to many 
Brahmans. When ten days are finished, and the son has been 
shaved, he goes to the place where they burned his father or his 
brother, and they perform many ceremonies over the ashes and 
bones that remain unburned ; then they put them in a small 
vessel and make a pit in the ground and bury them in it, and 
keep them thus guarded and buried in order (afterwards) to 
send the bones to be thrown into a sacred liver, which is 
distant from Goa over one thousand leagues (the Ganges). 
There is a very large temple there, the object of many pilgri- 
mages, and they hold that every pilgrim who dies there is 
saved, and goes to Paradise, and also every dead man whose 
bones are thrown into that river. In spite of this they in 
reality take very few people there. The heir or the father or 
son of the dead man is obliged, from the day of the death, for 
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eleven days to give food to twenty-seven Brahmans, and until 
twenty-one days to three others ; until twelve days again he 
feeds seven Brahmans, and until twenty-seven days gives to eat 
to the three ; on the last day of the month he gives food to 
three others, and thence forward, until one year is finished, he 
gives meals once a month to three Brahmans. They do this 
in honour of the Tri^y for the Soul of the deceased. When 
this year is over he gives no more alms, except that each year, 
on the day on which the death happened, he feeds six 
Brahmans, — namely, three in honour of the Trinity, and three 
for the persons of his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father ; who thus seemingly eat together. Thus he obtains 
favour with God, and for these expenses they beg alms of the 
Brahmans if they are poor. These give him all help for.it. 
Before they dine they wash the feet of all six, and during the 
meal some ceremonies are performed by Brahman priests who 
come there for that purpose."^ 

We are not able to determine the veracity of the above 
account, since we have no other description from the pen of 
foreign travellers, which could be compared with that of Nuniz. 
Nevertheless it is evident from the details which he gives that 
the Brahmans followed the orthodox rules about the perfor- 
mance of the funeral and sraddha cermonies. Nuniz speaks of 
the rather large number of Brahmans being fed by the heir or 
father from the day of the death and then he says that 
three Brahmans were fed for twenty-seven days. About the 
number three we have the following in Vasishtha : “ After 
issuing an invitation on the day preceding (the* Sraddha, he 


f PP* 393-5. As regards the time when the ^raddha 

IS to be peformed, see II, 7,16, op. 140-2* II 7 17 99- 7T 

W. ’240-6: "va!isdt 

tamba, ll, 7-17 21-2, pp. 145-6 ; II, 8, 18, 9, p. 148 : Gautama XV n 255 

124-95, ’pp. PS- 

Ill , 208, p. 114, 234-70, pp. 118-25. Sraddha to hti performed monthly 
during the first year after the decease of a person • 1/ishnu XXI 11~21 

pp. 85-6; 167, 203-8, 256-265. 279 2&, o 

pp. of deceased relative's death: Vishnu, XXI, 22-3, 
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shall feed on that occasion), three ascetics or three virtuous 
householders, who are Srotriyas, who are not aged, who do 
not follow forbidden occupations, and neither (have been his 
pupils, nor are (living as) pupils in his house". ^ According 
to Manu : will fully declare what and how many 

Brail manas must be fed on that (occasion), who must be 
avoided and on what kinds of food (they shall dine), 
^One must feed two (Brahraanas) at the offering to the 
gods, and three at the offering to the manes, or one only 
on either occasion; even a very wealthy man shall not be 
anxious (to entertain) a large company". ^ Jt is highly doubt- 
ful if the orthodox Brahmans of Vijayanagara, to whom gold 
was as precious as learning, would have violated the next in- 
jqnction of Manu who gives reasons why a large company of 
Brahmans should not be entertained at a sraddha. A large 
company destroys these five (advantages), the respectful treat- 
ment (of the invited, the propriety of) place and .time, purity, 
and (the selection of) virtuous Brahmana (guests); he therefore 
shall not seek (to entertain) a large company The Portu- 
guese chronicler dwells twice on the Trinity which makes one 
suspect that he was still labouring under the earlier misconcep- 
tion of his countrymen who confounded the principles of the 
Hindu religion with those of Christianity. ^ 


^ VaHshtha, XI, 17, p. 51. 

2 Manu, III, 124-5, p. 98. 

3 Ibid, III, 126, p. 98. 

For further notices of Brahmans, see Ba^a, Harshacharifa, pp. 32-3, 
66 ; 72 ; 78 ; 79 ; 233 ; Watters, Yuan Chwag, I, pp. 159-60 ; Foster, Early 
Travels in India, pp. 19, 21-2 where an account of the north Indian Brah- 
mans by Ralph Fitch is given (a.d. 1583-91) ; Loefcman, Travels, II, p. 380, 
where the Jesuits, (in their usual disparaging terms) speak of the 
philosophy, mathematics and astronomy of the Brahmans. For a whole- 
sale condemnation of the Brahmans, who, according to the Jesuits, were 
" a great Burthen to the Public “ proud ”, '* artful ”, " great impostors ”, 
read Lockman, ibid,, I, pp. 360 (n), 361, where reference is given to 
Thirty-four Conferences between the Danish Missionaries, etc. Trans, 
by Philips, London, 1719, for further enlightenment on the subject. The 
observations of the Abl6 Dubois, whose “pen would refuse to describe all 
their wrong doing”, may also be noted in this connection. Hind. Man. 
Cust, I, pp. 309, seq. (1897). Another writer, whose views on the subject 
may also be read, is William Ward. In his book called A View of the 
History ^ Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos, III, pp. 67-71, 84 seq. 



CHAPTER IV 
WOMEN 

Section I. Status in Hindu Society ^ 

Since the days of Manu Hindu law has assigned to 
woman a dependent but by no means dishonourable position in 
society. Thus does he declare in his code: By a girl, by a' 

young woman or even by an aged one, nothing must be done 
independently, even in her own house. In childhood a female 
must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when 
her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must never be indepen- 
dent. She must not seek to separate herself from her father, 
husband, or sons; by leaving them she would make both (her 
own and her husband's) families contemptible Then again:. 

Day and night women must be kept in dependence by the 
males (of) their (families), and, if they attach themselves to 
sensual enjoyments, they must be kept under one's control. 
Her father protects (her) in childhood, her husband protects 
(her) in her youth, and her (sons) protect (her) in old age; a 
woman is never fit for independence -phis has been impli- 
citly followed by the later lawgivers, who are not tired of dwel- 
ling at length on the dependence of woman. ^ It may be noted, 
however, that one or two authors of the dharma-^sastras quali- 
fy their statements in the following words: A wife is not 

163, seq., he deals with them. He says. . . We are not to look 
among them (i.e. “the Hindus”) for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. . . they know nothing of patriotism. India contains 
no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the insane, no institutions for the 
relief of the poor and unfortunate, no chaidty schools, no benevolent 
societies of any kind ; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable of improving 
the moral condition of the people. How then can it be expected that the 
Hindoos should be virtuous?” pp. 286-7. Read also p, 288 seq. (3rd ed. 
1820). 

^ Manu, V, 147-9, p. 195. 

® Ibid., IX, 2-3, pp. 327-8. For further notices on the subject, see 
Ray, J. B. 0. R. S., XIII, pp. 160-1, 169; Wilkins, Mod. Hind., pp. 327, 
330, where we have the views of a Christian missionary on the subj ect. 

® Baudhdyana, 11, 2, 3,44-6, p. 231 ; VaMshtha, V, 1-2, p. 31. 
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independent with respect to the fulfilment of the sacred law 
But the verdict of Manu influenced even the writings of Sukra- 
charya: '' Living with other persons, speaking with them even 
publicly, independence even for a moment, and residence in 
their houses should not be granted to females by the husband, 
father, king, son, father-in-law and relatives; nor leisure 
for anything besides domestic duties ''.2 

The obdurate stand taken by the early canonists could not 
but have resulted in lowering the status of woman in purely 
legal matters. This explains why proprietary (and separate) 
rights were denied to her, why documents executed by her 
were declared invalid, why restrictions were imposed on her as 
a witness, and, finally, why she was even classed with the son 
and the slave. Narada enjoins the following: Three persons 
are declared to have no proprietary right: a wife, a slave and a 
son. Whatever property they acquire shall be made over to 
him to whom they belong." ^ This rule held good even in the 
days of Sukracharya, who says: The wife, the son, and the 

slave — these three are adhanay ix., unpropertied (in the matter of 
family property). Whatever they earn is the property of those 
to whom they belong In another connection Sukracharya 
says: ** Wom en have mo separate right to the use of the means 
for the realisation of the threefold end, e. g., virtue, wealth and 


1 Gautama, XVIII, 1, p. 270. 

® ^ukranlti. III, IL, 39-43, p. 103, How far this notion of the depen- 
dence of -woman clung to the minds of men is seen in the following des- 
cription by Lakshmisa, the author of the well known (Kannada) Jaimmi- 
Bharafa : 

e) o 0) -d- ^ 

scrsdada 

Jaimini Bhdrata, Sandhi S, v. 52, p. 99 (Sanderson). 

» Narada, V, 41, p. 138. 

* Sukramti, IV, v. IL, 579-80, p. 210. 
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desires As regards the invalidity of documents executed by 
women, we have the following in the Insiiiuies of Vishnu : 
^^Nor one executed by a woman, ora child, or a dependant 
person or one intoxicated or insane, or one in danger or in 
bodily fear ''.2 Manu restricts woman as regards giving wit- 
ness, thus : “ Women should give evidence for women, and 
for twice-born men, twice-born men (of the) same kind, virtuous 
Sudras, for Sttdras, and men of the lowest casts for the lowest’ 
Vishiiu clearly says : The king cannot be (made a witness) ; 
nor a learned Brahmana nor an ascetic ; nor a gamester ; nor 
a thief, nor a person not his own master ; nor a woman ; 
nor a child. . . 

Uncompromising as the attitude of the Hindu lawgivers 
certainly was, it is worth while to observe that their digests are 
not devoid of provision which definitely raised the dignity of 
woman in Hindu society. Manu himself has unequivocally 
stated the case for woman thus ; Women must be honoured 
and adorned by their fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers- 
in-law, who desire (their own) welfare. Where women are 
honoured, there the gods are pleased j but where they are not 
honoured, no sacred rite yields reward. Where the female 

^ Sukraniti.f IV, iv, 11., 11, p. 161 

2 Vishnu, VII, 10, p. 47. 

8 Manu, VIII., 68, p. 266. 

* Vishnu, VIII., 2, p. 48. The illiberal views as regards women 
expressed even by Sukracharya, not to say of writers on morality and 
poets of the later ages, may perhaps be traced to these dogmatic assei-tions 
about the dependence of women. Thus in the Sukraniti : “ One should 
not leave his place by making the young wife dependent on herself. 
Women are the root of evils. Can young females be left with others ?” 
III. 11. 240-1, p. 111. This may be compared with the verse of Vemana. 
“ Though her husband be Cupid himself, and her home be agreeable, how 
shall the slippery footed woman change her nature? Though a dog be 
tamed and reared with milk, will it not still rove from place to place?’’ 
Verses, II., v. 10, p. 55 ; see also pp. 56-7, 69, 82. It is not surprising 
that under the influence of these ideas, the wife was made to walk behind 
her husband as depicted by Dhurjati. Hamsa-vimsati-Kathegalu, p, 12, 
see also p. 54. 

But we may say in the same breath that from the earliest times too 
in southern India, poets and moralists also spoke highly about the dignity 
and status of women. Read Rural, Ch. VI, pp. 10-11; Naladiyar, Ch. 
XXXIX, p. 247, seg. 
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relations live in grief, the family soon wholly perishes ; but that 
family where they are not unhappy ever prospers. The houses 
on which female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce 
a curse, perish completely, as if destroyed by magic. Hence 
men who seekT(their own) welfare, should always honour 
women on holidays and festivals with (gifts of) ornaments, 
clothes and (dainty) food 

Vishnu has removed certain disabilities placed on woman 
in the following words : « A woman (shall) not (be compelled 
to pay) the debt of her husband or son. ..."2 As regards the 
six-fold property which a woman possesses, Manu says : 
« What (was given) before the (nuptial) fire, what (was given) 
on the bridal procession, what was given in token of love, and 
what was received from her brother, mother, or father, that is 
called the six-fold property of a wmman "J It is strange that 
Sukracharya, whose opinion we cited above, should qualify his 
statement in the following words : Absolute right is given to 
women in the matter of wealth that is called women's wealth 
as regards sale and gift, even in immoveables 

Where one sees in unmistakable terms the latitude given 
to woman by the lawgivers is in the right which Manu gave 
her of choosing her husband, and the privilege which even the 
later writers allowed her of offering the pinda to her deceased 
husband. Manu lays down the following rule as regards the 
choice of a husband : Three years let a damsel wait, though 
she be marriageable ; but after that time let her choose for 
herself a bride-groom (of) equal (caste and rank). If, being 
not given in marriage, she herself seeks a husband, she incurs 
no guilt, nor (does) he whom she weds ".s 

In this connection we may add that Manu has also given 
equality to woman in religious matters. To be mothers were 

^ ManUy III., SS-9, p. 85. Cf. Ydjnavalkya. I., 82, text o 172 CV 
Mandalik, Bombay, 1880). 

2 Vishnu. VI., 31, p. 45. 

» Manu, IX., 194, p. 370-1. 

^ Sukrantti, IV., v, 595, p. 210. 

® Manu, IX., 90-1, p. 343. 

20 
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women created, and to be fathers men ; religious rites, there- 
fore, are ordained in the Vedas to be performed (by the 
husband) together with the wife "A 

The importance of woman in social and. legal matters is 
seen in the right she has of offering the pindd'^{pv funeral cake 
at the srdddha to deceased ancestors). In the Ddya-vibhdga 
of the Vyavahara-Mnda of the commentary of the Parasara- 
smrti by Madhavachar 5 ^a Vidyaranya, he seems to acknowledge 
the classical privilege which was given to woman as regards 
the offering of the pinda. This may explain why Madhava 
says : the wife is a woman who has been sanctified by 
marriage, she takes first the wealth of her husband/'^ In the 
above words Madhavacharya seems to go further, to some ex- 
tent, than Manu himself who has qualified, according to the 
former, the right of woman thus : Vriddha Manu rnentions 
difierence regarding this case : < A wife (i.e., widow) who has 
no son, who preserves inviolate the bed of her husband, and is 
steadfast in her duty, should offer the pinda for him and take 
the whole share’ Whatever may be the legal aspect of the 
question, there cannot be a doubt that from the times of Manu 
down to those of Madhava, the importance of the (legal) wife, 
especially as regards inheritance, was acknowledged by the 
lawgivers. 4 

Alone among the classical canonists, Kautilya seems to 
advocate equality of women and men in legal matters, at least 
as regards the question of punishment. This is apparent in 
the following passage in the Ariha^asira : Women, when 
twelve years old, attain their majority and men when sixteen 
years old. If after attaining their majority, they prove disobe- 


^ Mann, IX., 96, p. 344. 

® Ddya-vibhaga, Burnell, p. 25. 

^ Ibid., p. 25. Cf. "(If the widow) of a man who died with-out leaving 
issue, raised up to him a son by a member of the family (sagotra), she 
shall deliver to that (son) the whole property which belonged to (the 
deceased).” Manu, IX., 190, p. 369. 

* Ddya-vibhdga, ibid., pp. 26-7. 
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dient to lawful authority, women shall be fined fifteen panas 
and men, twice the araoiint'%i 

Domestic economy rests, according to the Hindu writers, 
entirely on woman. Hence Manu says : Let the (husband) 
employ his (wf^^ in the collection and expenditure of his 
wealth, in keeping (everything) clean, in (the fulfilment of) re- 
ligious duties, in the preparation of his food, and in looking 
after the household utensils ".2 In the detailed enumeration 
of the daily and occasional duties of a woman as given in his 
NJtij Sukracharya reiterates, perhaps with undue vigour, the 
earlier notions of woman's importance in the regulation of 
household affairs.^ 

The codes of ancient and mediaeval writers also contain 
provision for entertaining woman in royal service, industry, 
and agriculture. While dealing wuth the question of royal at- 
tendants, IManu says : Well-tried females, whose toilet and 
ornaments have been examined, shall attentively serve him (the 
king) with fans, water and perfumes Then again : For 
women employed in the royal service and for menial servants, 
let him (the king) fix a daily maintenance in proportion to 
their position and to their work ".5 Sukracharya extends the 
scope of work which women could perform. He says : The 
women should be assistants in the functions of the males, 
agriculture, shopkeeping, etc.”® 

Section 2. Women in Historical Times 

Whether the clause relating to the participation of women 
** in the functions of the males” need necessarily be interpreted 
to mean agriculture and industry, as Prof. B. K. Sarkar seems 
to think, is indeed questionable, especially in view of the fact 

^ Arthasastra, Bk. Ill , Ch. Ill, p. 190. 

2 Manu, IX., 11, p. 329. See also Vishnu XXV., pp. 110-11. 

® Sukranlti, IV., iv 11. 12-52, pp. 101-3 Cf. Vcmana: “The house of 
a virtuous young woman is orderly, she is like a light shining in a dark 
room. _The house in which a first wedded wife dwells, is like as the place 
of divine vfors>h.\.p*\ Verses, Bk. I., v. 71, p. 19, (Brown). 

^ Manu, VII., 219, p. 252 Cf. Kaufilya’s injunction cited below. 

® Ibid., VII., 125, p. 236. 

® Sukraniti, IV, iv, 1. 54, p. 163 ; Sarkar, Poj. Back, I, p. 181^ 
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that ^ukracharya himself, as we have said, has inflicted on 
women an infinite variety of household duties which, while no 
doubt assigning to them the premier position in the province 
of domestic economy, lower them in the world of activity 
related to the general well-being of the Stalb. Sukracharya 
does not seem to have out-grown, as regards this question, the 
conservative attitude of the classical canonists. Nevertheless 
one may be permitted to repeat that, both according to law and 
custom, the lot of women, was not one of fundamental servi- 
tude. Manu’s injunction that the king should employ women 
for royal service dispels the idea of an unqualified serfdom for 
women. When we examine, in a most cursory manner, no 
doubt, the status which women occupied in historical times, we 
may be better able to understand how practice had transgressed 
precept as regards the position of women in Hindu society. 

The earliest historical evidence seems to confirm the dictates 
of Manu. in the times of Megasthenes, the care of the king's 
person was entrusted to women. ^ The tradition of entertain- 
ing women in royal service continued in the days of Harsha- 
vardhana. Bana gives us a detailed description of women who 
served as porters, royal attendants, lute-players and shampooing 
attendants in the royal palace.^ He also tells us how women 
served in military camps. “ I^oving pairs ", says Bana, were 
roused from sleep by the tramp of the women of the watch 
But in the matter of performing household duties, the Queen 
herself set an example. In the course of his description Bana 
speaks of Queen Yasovati, who is pregnant, thus : Her 
household duties she had scarce strength to command, not to 
speak of performing them The princesses w’ho were thus 
versed in the art of domestic economy were also trained in 

^ M’Critidle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 71, (\S77.') * Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 58, 
(1901). C£. H. H. Wilson, The Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 304. 

* Eaija, Harshacharita, pp. 61-3. 85, 125. C£. LaksW^a, Jatmini- 
Bhdrata, Sandhi. 6, v. 29, p. 120 (Sanderson), where Krishna silentlj 
orders a fetnale attendant to stop Bhima from entering the dining hall. 

* Bana, ibid., p. 199. 

* ^Hd., p, 107. 
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singing, dancing, and other accomplishments, Rajyasri grew 
up amidst such an atmosphere of enlightenment.^ 

The functions of women in southern India seem to have 
been more varied than those of their sisters of the north. In 
addition to their duties around the person of the king, they were 
entrusted, in a limited degree, with the work of administration 
in religious and political matters. We are told that women 
were entertained in a royal palace in the south in A.D. 1310.2 

A notable example of a woman who conducted admirably 
the work of government is given in a stone inscription dated 
A.D. 918. In the reign of the Rastrakuta king Kannara Deva 
Akalavarsha, on Sattarasa Nagarjjuna, who was holding the 
office of nal-gavunda of the Nagarakhanda Seventy, dying under 
the orders of Kahvittarasa, the king having given to his wife 
the grade of nal-gavunda^ and Jakkiyabbe was holding the office 
of nal-gavunda , — and Nanduvara Kaliga was holding the office 
of pervade — and? the survivor of the Sundiga tribe. was holding 
the office of perrgade to Kodangeyur, — the Seventy and the 
Three Hundred granted Avatavur to Jakkiyabbe as promised." 

What this woman ndl-gdvunda did with her dues 
is also told in the same interesting inscription. ^^And 
jakkiyabbe, in giving away the dues of the ndl-gdvunda in 
Avatavur on account of the Nagarakhanda Seventy, granted 
four mattal of rice land in Jakkili for the temple As regards 
the administrative work of Jakki 5 rabbe, the same inscription 
continues : Skilled in ability for good government, faithful to 
the JInendra sasana, rejoicing in her beauty, Jakkiyabbe, when 

^ Bana, Harshacharita., p. 121, For other notices of •women, see 
pp. 68, 77, 82-3, 104. 

® Wassaf relates thus the history oi “ Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’bar “ This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 
named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being joined to the 
Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named Tira Pandi, was 
illegitimate, his mother being one of the mistresses who continually 
attended the King in his banquet of pleasure; for it was customary with 
the rulers of that country that, when the daily affairs of the administra- 
tion were over, and the crowds that attended the court had gone to their 
respective homes, a thousand beautiful courtezans used to attend the Icing 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties prescribed to 
each of them ; some were appointed as chamberlains, some as interpreters, 
some as cup-bearers,. . Elliot, Hist, of India, III., pp 52-3. 
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having received the Nagarakhanda Seventy, she was protecting 
it well, though a woman, in the pride of her own heroic 
bravery ", she ** performed the vow ", and died in the orthodox 
Jaina fashion. i Queen Sovala Devi is spoken of as a mantri 
in a record dated a.d. II 66.2 A more famous example of a 
woman administrator is that of Queen Rudramba who, under 
the name of Mahdnwn4ale-svara Rudradeva Maharaya, ruled 
from A.D. 1260. It was because she took the name of a man 
that Vikrama Pandya of the south was advised not to go to the'’ 
north where w'omen under the guise of men ruled.3 

Women in southern India could equally well carry on the 
administrative work of religious institutions. ^ We gather this 
from a stone inscription dated a.d. 1255 which deals with the 
activities of a great merchant named Kunje Setti and his 
family, in the times of the Hoysala king Somesvara Deva. 
One of the relations of Kunje Setti was Kandanambi Setti, who 
made over all the lands which he had received as a gift from 
all the Brahmans of the Damodara agraharUf also called 
Nagarahalli, to the temple of the god Kuhjesvara, evidently of 
the same agraMra. And his daughter the Gana-Kumari-* 
Chandavve he made the proprietress {odeyalu) of the temple, 
for carrying out the ceremonies, and granted her homhali land, 
with pouring of water m the presence of the god Kuhjesvara, 
and in the presence of Rudrasakti, the rdja-gtiru of Dora- 
samudra the capital of Tribhuvana, and in the presence of the 
Kaihpanacharya of the 120 temple priests (sthantkaru)^ and 
of numberless mdira-ganagalu and in the presence of all the 
subjects, farmers and priests of the two Mutlana-Hosavur"* 
That this appointment had to receive the confirmation of the 
prominent people of the agraJidra is clear from the following 


1 £. C., VII, Sk. 219, pp. 130-t, text, p. 298. 
n. C. XI, Dg. 5, p. 25. 

3 365 ofX913; Ep. Report for 1914, p, 93; Ep. Report for 191'6, 
p. 135. For an example of women encouraging men in a battle by making 
garlands of flowers for heroes, see E, C-, VIII, Sa. 63, dated a,p. 1283 
p. 104. 

* '^Ga^a’^Kumari, the daughter or princess of the ganas and the hosts 
of followers of Siva, the Jahgamas”. E. C, V, P. I, p. 158, n. (1). 
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lines of the same inscription. "And that raja-guru Rudra- 
sakti-deva, the 120 temple priests, and Mada-Jijra of 
Arasiyakere, the Kampanachari (capital) (rajadhani), with other 
Jiyas (named), and numberless maha-ganagaUt uniting bound 
upon that Chandvve the vibhuti-patta, or crown of authority, 
and giving her the rank or place of a Gana-kumari,” granted 
to her some specified dues in perpetuity. i 

Chandavve held the post of proprietress till a.d. 1258 
when it is said a number of Gaudas (named), along with others 
including Kandanambi ^etti, granted lands to the same 
temple. The inscription relates that " the ceremonies, what- 
ever they may be, for which these lands wei'e given, Chandavve 
will herself cause to be carried out 

Some religious institutions had women pupils as well. An 
inscription dated in the fourteenth year of Rajakesarivarma 
(Aditya I) relates that there were 500 women pupils in the 
Jaina monastery of Vidal alias Madevi-Arandiinangalam.^ 

Section 3. Women in Vijayanagara 

From the above sketch it is clear that women, especially 
in southern India, had practically transgressed the limits which 
the lawgivers had imposed on them as regards activities not 
pertaining to domestic life. Their traditions were maintained 
in Vijayanagara times. One of the functions to which women 
were accustomed was service in the royal palace. According 
to Barbosa: "... and they do all the work inside the gates, and 
hold all the duties of the household. Thej^ are all gathered 
inside the palaces, where they have in plenty all that they re- 
quire, and have many good lodgings."^ It is these whom Paes 
evidently refers to in the following words : " The rest remains 
for him, over and above these expenses and of the expenses in 

^ E. C., P. I., V., Ak. 108, pp. 15S-9. 

2 Ihid., Ak. 109, p. 159. 

® 6'. I. Ill, P- III, P* 225. For women servants in a temple, ihid,^ 
p. 294. For a description o£ the ever praised and virtuou s loving Karnataka 
women in a.d., 1160, E. (7., XII., Ck. 21, p. 77, 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 208; Stanley, p. 88; Sewell, For. Bmp,. 
p 129. 
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the houses of his wives, of whom I have already told you that 
he keeps near him twelve thousand women.... 

This number 12,000 is given by Paes on two other occa- 
sions. Within, with these maidens, they say that there are 
twelve thousand women ; for you must know that there are 
women who handle sword and shield, and others who wrestle, 
and others who blow trumpets, and others pipes, and other 
instruments which are different from ours ; and in the same way, 
they have women as bearers (boots) and washing-folk, and for 
other offices inside their gates, just as the king has the officers 

of his household.’' 2 

Paes has some more interesting details to give in connection 
with women. ** After all this is over you will see issuing from 
inside twenty-five or thirty female doorkeepers, with canes ■ in 
their hands and whips on their shoulders ; and then close to 
these come many eunuchs, and after these eunuchs come many 
women playing trumpets and drums and pipes (but not like 
ours) and viols, and many other kinds of music, and behind 
these women will come some twenty women-porters, with 
canes in their hands all covered with silver, and close to them 
come women clothed in the following manner .... They 
carry in their hands vessels of gold each as large as a small 
cask of water ; inside there are some loops made of pearls 
fastened with wax, and inside all this a lighted lamp. They 
come in regular order one before the other, in all perhaps sixty 
women fair and young, from sixteen to twenty years of age. . . 
These women are maids of honour to the queens, and so are 
the others that go with them.l.".^ 

Nuniz confirms Paes as regards many details but about 
the number of women entertained in the palace neither of 
these travellers agree, nor is Nuniz consistent with his own 
statements. Nuniz relates the following : In his palace with- 
in the gales he is served by women and eunuchs and servants 


^ Sewell, For. Bntp., p. 282. 
® Ihid., pp. 248-9, 264. 
a f&irf.,pp. 273-4. 
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numbering fully five or six hundred ; and these wives of the 
King all have their own officials for their service, each for 
herself, just as the King has within the gates, but these are all 

women these porters do not go further inside than 

through four or five doors, because inside of these are none but 
eunuchs and women ”J As regards women serving the king, 
Nuniz says : “ Thus they deliver it (i.e. the water enclosed and 
sealed in vessels for the king's use) to the women who wait on 
him, and they take it inside to the other women, the King's 
wives ".2 The description of the maids of honour given by 
Paes is confirmed by Nuniz who writes thus: ^h..and with these 
women (i.e., the^ queens) come all the female servants and the 
other wives of the King, with canes in their hands tipped with 
gold and with torches burning ; and these then retire inside 
with the King 

The number which Nuniz has given above does not 
agree with that which he has given on another occasion 
where he describes in detail the various positions held by 
women. This King has also within his gates more than four 
thousand women, all of whom live in the palace ; some are 
dancing-girls, and others are bearers who cari-y the King's 
wives on their shoulders, and the King also in the interior of 
the palace, for the king's houses are large and there are great 
intervals between one house and another. He has also women 
who wrestle, and others who are astrologei's and soothsayers ; 
and he has women who write all the accounts of expenses that 
are incurred inside the gates, and others whose duty it is to 
write all the affairs of the kingdom and compare their books 
with those of the writers outside ; he has women also for 
music, who play instruments and sing. Even the wives of the 
King are well versed in music. 

^‘The King has other women besides. He has ten cooks 
for his personal service, and has others kept for times when he 
giv es banquets ; and these ten prepare the food for n o one save 

^ Sevirell, For. p. 371. 

® Ibid., pp. 375-6. 

« Ibid., p. 378. 

n 
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for the King alone. He has a euniich for guard at the gate 
of the kitchen, who never allows any one to enter for fear of 
poison. When the King wishes to eat, every person withdraws, 
and then come some of the women whose duty it is and they 
prepare the table for him ; they place for Him a three-footed 
stool, round, made of gold, and on it put the messes. These 
are brought in large vessels of gold, and the smaller messes in 
basins of gold, some of which are adorned with precious 
stones. There is no cloth on the table, but one is brought 
when the King has finished eating, and he washes his hands 
and mouth. Women and eunuchs serve him at table. The 
wives of the King remain each in her own chamber and are 
waited on by maid-servants. It is said that he has judges as 
well as bailiffs and watchmen who every night guard the palace, 
and all these are women 

We shall presently have an occasion of referring to the 
public women who accompanied the army. But it was not 
only women of this kind who went with the army. We have 
evidence of queens who accompanied the king during his 
campaigns. C hinnade viamma and_ Tirumaladeviamma were 
with Krishna Deva Raya when in A.D. 1515 he cond uc ted the 
sie^e . pf_.Ko.3g.,d3'Vidu. It was in (he company of these two that 
the Emperor visited the temple of Amaresvara near Dharani- 
kota where he bestowed the munificent gifts known as tula- 
purushaf saj^ta-sagara, and presented some villages to it.^ 
Women seem to have carried on fights in which they had lost 
their husbands. In A.D. 1386 or thereabouts, Bommambe, wife 
Mahavira Madarakala, continued the fight in which her husband 
died and lost her life too.^ ' 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., pp. 382-3. 

® A. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 178. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1923, pp.90-1. The courage of the women of 
mediaeval times is described in the account of the siege of Tanjore by the 
forces of Trichinopoly. Achyuta Vijaya Raghava Nayaka had placed all 
the females in the Mahal. The forces of Trichinopoly entered the main 
fortress. “ Meanwhile the whole of the royal females held in their hands 
drawn swords, and were constantly waiting, anxious to know if the king's 
mandate of death would come or not”. And when they saw two messengers 
approaching them, “the royal females began immediately to cut each other 
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There is an instance of a woman who personally inter- 
viewed Deva Raya II on behalf of a temple and secured from 
him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamanya gift of a 
village. This was Aramavalatta Nachchiyar, the elder sister of a 
Kaikkola, attached to the temple of Agnes vara at Madam. The 
lady interviewed the king in Saka 1355 (a. d. 1433-4), and in 
return for her services the rudra-niahesvaras of the temple 
granted her one padakkti of grain every day and two panam 
of money per mo nth. i 

Women occupied a prominent place in literature in 
Vijayanagara times. We have had some occasions of men- 
tioning the learned Gahgadevi, wife of Kampana, who wrote 
Madkurdvijayam or ViraUampardya Charitam. The Queen of 
Bukka I seems also to have been an accomplished lady. An ins- 
cription dated a. d. 1378 says the following about her: <^The 
king Bukka's wife was Honnayi, in accomplishments like the 
science of love, in wisdom like the Vedas, and though the king 
possessed many wifes, she was the chief, and the fulfiller of 
his desires”. 2 Instances are not wanting of learned women in 
later Vijayanagara history. Achyuta Raya's gift of suvarnameru 
was commemorated in a Sanskrit verse composed by Voduva 
Tirumalamma (A.D. 1533), and inscribed in the Viththala temple 
at HaiTipe.3 It is suggested that'this learned lady may be identi- 
fied with Tirumalaniha., the author of the kdvya called 
wliicfi describes the marriage of 
Achyuta Raya with Varadamba.^ Another poetess was 
Mohan angi,.,wlxo--wxote. a Jove poem called Mdrlchlparii^ayam, 
About this lady also it is conjectured that her name may have 
been tHe surname of Tirumalamba, the wife of Rama Raja 
and the daughter of the great Krishna Deva Raya.^ 

in pieces witli swords and axes; and some receiving deadly wounds, forth- 
with attained heavenly bliss”. Taylor O. H- MSS^^ II, p. 196. 

^ 229 of 1919 ; Bp. Report for 1919, p. 103. 

2 E. C., V, P, I. Cn. 256, p. 232. 

® 708 of 1922 which is a duplicate of 9 of 1904 ; Ep. Report for 1923, 
pp, 119-200; My, Arch, Report for 1920, p. 38. 

■* Bp. Report for 1923, ihidi The Sources^ p. 170, n. 

® Ep. Reportlfor 1923, ibid, ; Viresalingam Pantulu, Andhra Kavula 
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In the galaxy of learned ladies mention must be made of 
Ramabhadramba, who wrote the Raghunaihabhyudayam. 
While describing the activities of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore, after his return to his capital, she tells us that he 
convened an assembly of learned persons to examine the ac- 
complished ladies of his court. They arc said to have been 
proficient in composing four kinds of poetry — chiira, bandha, 
garhha and asu^ and in explaining the works written in various 
languages. They were skilful in the art of satal§khini and 
filling up literary verse-puzales {padyapuranani). They were 
able to compose verses at the rate of one hundred in an hour 
{ghatikaiata), and to compose poetry in eight khdshas (Sanskrit, 
Telugu, and the six Prakrits). They knew how to interpret and 
explain the poems and dramas (kdvyas and ndtakas) composed 
by the famous poets, and to explain the secrets of the music of 
the two sorts {Karndta and Desa). They were able "to sing 
very sweetly, and to play on the vind and other musical instru- 
ments like the rdvanahasta. Raghunatha examined the profi- 
ciency of all of them and presented them with kanakdbhiseka. 

Ramabhadramba also tells us that Raghunatha Nayaka 
heard the songs sung before him and witnessed the dances of 
the accomplished ladies of his court. Some of the etc., 

that were sung before him were designed by Raghunatha him- 
self, who was a master of the art of music. The chief rdgas 
that were sung were jayamangala, simhalaltia, jayanis&drti (?) 
and kachachchariWa (?) Some of the talas to which they were 
played w^’ere raiiUlat iurangallla, rangdbharana and ananga- 
parikramana, ahhinandanay nandanandana and abhimdla. 
Among the dances that were exhibited before him there was 
one called raghundihavildsa named after himself, i 

An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Krodhana, 
Magha, Su. 15, Monday but assigned to about a. d. 1446, con- 
firms the evidence of Nuniz that women knew wrestling. It 
relates that at the time when Madi Gauda, son of Naga 

Charitramu, p. 197 : Kavali Venkataramasatny, The Biographical Sketches 
of the Deccan Poeis^ pp, 77-8. 

^ Raghunaihabhyudayam, The Sources, Sargas, XI-XII, pp. ;291, 301. 
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Gauda, fighting with wrestlers {palivanavara) [pailavanavara] 
(kude) went to svarga, laying in ambush for those who fought 
with her father, Hariyakka.,.went to the world of gods^h 
This incomplete vlragal, which her junior uncle Chenna set 
up, evidently wants to commemorate the measures which Hari-* 
yakka took to avenge the death of her father by fighting with 
wrestlers.^ 

There is evidence of Jaina women who seem to have died 
in the orthodox Jaina manner. An inscription dated A.D. 1395 
tells us that in the reign of Harihara Raya, Kana Rainana's wife 
Kami Gaundi by means of sannyasaua expired and went to 
svarga. The same epigraph relates that she was the disciple 
of the rdja-gurn Siddhanti-yatTsa, and that she was the niece of 
Becha Gaunda, the master of Avale in Jiddulige-nad.2 

No^ description of Vijayanagara women may be deemed 
adequate without mention being made of the courtezans. The^ 
p.ub.lic y^man, according to Kautiiya, was in charge of a great 
number of duties relating to the person of the king. We have 
the following in the Arihasasira: Prostitutes shall do the 

duty of bathroom servants, shampoors, bedding room servants, 
washermen, and flower garland-makers, while presenting to the 
king water, scents, fragrant powders, dress and garlands; sei*- 
vants along with the above prostitutes shall first touch things 
by their eyes, arms and breast Further Kautiiya enjoins: 

The superintendent of prostitutes shall employ (at the kiog^s 
court) on a salary of 1,000 panas (per annum) a prostitute, 
whether born or not born of a prostitute’s family, and noted 
for her beauty, youth and accomplishments”.^ That such pro- 
stitutes were under the direct control of the Central Government 
is clear from the following regulations in the Arthaiastrai 
•* When a prostitute does not yield her person to any one 
under the orders of the king, she shall receive 1,000 lashes 


^ E. C>, VII, Sk- 2, p. 39, and Sk. 1, which speaks o£ the death of 
Madi Gauda, p. ibid. 

2 E. C., VIII, Sb. 103, p. IS. 

« ArthaMstra, Bk. I, Ch. XX, p. 46. 

* Ibid., Bk. II, Ch. xxvii, pp. 148-9. 
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with a whip or pay a fine of 5,000 panas "A Every prosti- 
tute shall pay every month twice the amount of a day's earn- 
ing to the government. Those who teach prostitutes, female 
slaves, and actresses, arts such as singing, playing on musical 
instruments, reading, dancing, acting, writings painting, play- 
ing on the instruments like vina, pipe and drum, reading the 
thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, sham- 
pooing, and the art of attracting and captivating the minds of 
others shall be endowed with maintenance from the State ",2 
Kautilya tells us for what purpose the prostitutes are to be 
maintained by the State: The wives of actors and others of 

similar profession who have been taught various languages and 
the use of signals shall, along with their relatives, be made use 
of in detecting the wicked and murdering or deluding foreign 
spies *'.3 

Kautilya's injunctions help us to understand the state of 
affairs in Vijayanagara. But before we cite the evidence of 
foreign travellers about this question, we may note that the 
institution of public women had already become permanent in 
southern India long before the times of the Vijayanagara kings. 
Mahadeva, the general of the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
maditya VI, in a.D. 1112, raised a sanctuary to the godChanda- 
lesvara in memory of his mother Chandrikadevi, to which he 
added to residence of public women.'* Turning to Vijaya- 
nagara we find that the capital was a great centre of courtezans. 

* Abdur Razza q de scribes their quarters in detail. “ Opposite 
the mint is the 0£fice'"6f the Prefect oT the City, To which it is 
said 12,000 policemen are attached; and their pay, which equals 
each day 12,000 fanamSr is derived from the proceeds of the 
brothels. The splendour of those houses, the beauty of the 
heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are beyond all 
description. It is best to be brief on the matter. 


^ ArthasQstra, Bk. II., Ch. xxvu., p. ISO. 

* Ibid.t p. 151. C£. Wassaf’s description of Ma’bar cited above. 
» Ibid., p. 151. 

^ Barnett, Bp, Ind,, XIII, pp. 37, 47, v. 69. 
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One thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint 
there is a sort of bazar which is more than 300 yards long and 
20 broad. On two sides of it there are houses (khanaha) 
and fore-courts (safhahd), and in front of the houses, instead of 
benches {hirst) ^ -lofty seats are built of excellent stone, and on 
each side of the avenue formed by the houses there are figures 
of Hons, panthers, tigers, and other animals, so well painted as 
to seem alive. After the time of mid-day prayers, they place at 
the doors of these houses, which are beautifully decorated, 
chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. 
Everyone is covered with pearls, precious stones and costly 
garments. They^ are all exceedingly young and beautiful. 
Each one has one or two slave girls standing before her, who 
invite and allure to indulgence and pleasure. Any man who 
passes through this place makes choice of whom he will. The 
servants* of these brothels take care of whatever is taken into 
them, and if anything is lost they are dismissed. There are 
several brothels within these seven fortresses, and the revenues 
of them, which, as stated before, amount to 12,000 fanams, go 
to pay the wages of the policemen’’.^ 

The above description of the courtezans may be compared 
with that given by the Hindu poets. Poet Bhaskara, who 
wrote his Jtvandhara Charite in a.d. 1424, thus describes the 
public women : 

=^jsdac3js | 

^ossrsdsil 

rl AiziH ^ [] 

O o ‘A 

As regards the street where they lived, we have the following 
from poet Adrsya (about a.d. 1580), who wrote Praudhard- 
yana Kdvyai 


^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, pp. 111-12; Major, India, p. 29. 
® Kavicharite, II, p. 48. 
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ds-sdi^rl^ f^o2^(3^rtds^l 
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c^odti'^ ^ddd ?odorts^o^^ ?jj5^s3o?i^-s =^^oo5jp5jioii ^ n 
Poet Padmarasa (a.d. 1559) bluntly says: 

cSossorf A^sSo 2J3coDq5 1 
cTs^^c^ 1 

s5o^e;3±)33ousj-Sr?3rodi ^ 1 
€^011 

rlcS-^tSD^^cd:) i 

Tidd 1 

z^cSoSc^ dddoF^Q6:ic \ 

tSdr^jsosiocrs sjJS^ritsR ^ n 

This evidence about the existence of prostitutes in the 
capital from ^ Abdur Razzaq and the Hindu poets may be 
compared with that given by other travellers. Paes, for exam- 
ple, visited the very quarters which ‘ Abdur Razzaq has des- 
cribed but it is very interesting to observe that the Portuguese 
traveller has nothing to say about the character of the inmates 
of the houses. His opinion seems, in this particular instance, 
to run counter to that of * Abdur Razzaq. Paes writes thus: 
*‘Then going forward you have another gate with another line 
of wall, and it also encircles the city inside the first, and from 
here to the king's palace is all streets and rows of houses, very 
beautiful, and houses of captains and other rich and honourable 
men; you will see rows of houses with many figures and de- 
corations pleasing to look al".^ jf this description of the 
beautiful figures ancj decorations given by Paes refers to the 

^ Kavicharite, p. 307. 

® Ibid., p. 316 Cf. Poet Somanatha’s description (circa 1650). Ibid., 
p. 413 ; Poet Adiyappa's description (circa 1650). Ibid., p. 415. 

^ Sewell, For, Emp., p. 254. 
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same beautifully decorated houses about which the Persian 
ambassador has spoken, then, while the latter makes them 
houses of prostitutes, the former styles them as houses of rich 
and honourable men. That Paes is more intimately acquainted 
with the streets and parts of the city is clear from what he 
says in his chronicle, and especially from the manner in which 
he dwells on the question of streets. That I may not forget 
to tell of the streets that are in the palace I here mention them. 
You must know that inside the palace that I have spoken of is 
the dwelling of the king and of his wives and of the other 
women who serve them, as I have clearly said, who are twelve 
thousand in number; and they have an entrance to these rows 
of houses so that they can go inside. Between this palace and 
the House of Victory is a gate which serves as passage to it. 
Inside there are thiiiy-four streets' 

Bui it is not to be imagined that Paes failed to notice the 
presence of the public women and the dancing-girls in the 
capital. He mentions the courtezans on specific occasions. 
While describing the great Mahanavami festival, which we 
shall see in detail in connection with other festivals in a sub- 
sequent chapter, he writes: And the king withdraws to the 
interior of his palace by that gate which I have already 
mentioned — that which stands between the two buildings that 
are in the arena (terr'cyro) ; the courtezans and bayaderes (i.e., 
^'the dancing-girls of the temple and palace'") remain dancing 
in front of the temple and idol for a long 

The dancing-women w^ere summoned during the 
feasts. We gather this from Paes: For these feasts are 

summoned all the dancing-women of the kingdom, in order 
that they should be present; and also the captains and kings 
and great lords with all their retinues.. 

It was during these feasts and festivals that dancing-girls 
enjoyed the rare privilege of eating betel in the presence of the 
king. Paes, while describing the wrestlers, says: for these 

^ Sewell, For. Bmp-:, pp. 264-5, op. cit. 

2 Ihid., p. 267, and n. (1). 

» Ibid., p. 262. 
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(i.e,, the wrestlers) are allowed to remain seated, but no other, 
howsoever great a lord he be, except the king so commands; 
and these also eat betel, though none else may eat it in his pre- 
sence except the dancing-women, who may always eat it before 
him 

Nuniz also has got something to say about the dancing- 
girls. He describes the same famous festival called Maha- 
navami. While speaking about the decorations got ready for 
the Mahanavami festival, he says: They are very lofty and 

are hung with rich cloths, and in them are many dancing-girls 
and also many kinds of contrivances 

According to foreign travellers, therefore, the public woman 
was entitled to be present on certain occasions — at the time of 
feasts, when festivals were held, and during a campaig-n.3 
Since foreign travellers are careful enough to differentiate 
between courtezans and the women who performed duties 
in the royal house-hold or under the State as judges, bai- 
liffs, and the like, and since none of the contemporary wit- 
nesses tells us that prostitutes held the various posts men- 
tioned by Nuniz in detail, one may accept with great reser- 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., p. 269. 

« Ibid., p. 376. 

® To these we have to add the presence of the devaddsis in th 
temples, about which we shall speak later on. In this connection I ma: 
add that the public women of Vijayanagara have also figured in the bool 
entitled Jehdn Nur/id (or The World of Mirror') written by the Turkis] 
geographer Katib Chelebi Mustafa Khalifah. From the Latin version o 
Jehdn Numa the following is taken — for the translation of which I an 
indebted to Dr, L. D. Barnett: 

“ "What is remarkable is that in this city there are not lacking courte 
zans so wealthy that single one of them from her own wealth pays fo 
several thousands of soldiers and despatches them for war. And because 
as Lorenzo relates, they themselves take part in the battle, they stimulat 
by love of themselves the spirit of the fighting men to fortitude.” Kati 
Chelebi, Jehan Numa, Geographia Orientalis ex Turcico in Batinum vers 
Math. Norberg, Londini, Gothorum (1818), t.i, p. 126. Katib Chelet 
began his work of translating the Atlas Minor of Hondius in A. H. 106^ 
he died in A. H. 1068. The oriental part of Jehdn Numa was printe 
with additions by Ibrahim Muteferrikah in A. H. 1145 k The Britis 
Museum Catalogue of Turkish Mss. p. 111. (1888). In the above accour 
of Katib Chelebi there is a mixtu^ of details given by ‘Abdur Razzaq an 
by the Portuguese travellers. B.A^. 
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vation the statement of Dr. Vincent Smith that the pre- 
sence of the public women was essential in the court ceremo- 
nials of Vijayanagara. This does not invalidate the assertion 
we have made that the existence of a large number of prosti- 
tutes in the capital reflects sadly on the morality of the people, 
and, to a slight extent, on the nature of the Government itself. 
The fact that the State maintained a large police force on the 
earnings of the public-women suggests that the Vijayanagara 
rulers may have had the injunctions of Kautilya before them. 
But we cannot maintain that they consciously followed the 
regulations of the Arthasdstra as regards patronizing public 
women only for the sake of political purposes. 

We may not end our remarks on this aspect of Vijaya- 
nagara life without noting the comments of foreign travellers 
on the immense wealth of the public women of VijEji-anagara. 
Paes writes thus : Who can fitly describe to you the great 
riches these women caiTy on their persons ? — collars of gold 
with so many diamonds and rubies and pearls, bracelets also 
on their arms and on their upper arms, girdles below, and of 
necessity anklets on the feet. The marvel should be other- 
wise, namely that women of such a profession should obtain 
such wealth; but there are women among them who 'have 
lands that have been given to them, and litters, and so many 
maid-servants that one cannot number all their things. There 
is a woman in this city who is said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos, and I believe this from what I have seen of them 
Duarte Barbosa also speaks about the extraordinary wealth of 
these women. Some of them are so rich that a short time 
ago one of them, dying without son or daughter, made the 
King heir to all her property, who, when he sent to collect 
what she had left, found that a sum of seventy thousand 
pardaos remained as well as another tw^elve thousand, which 
during her life she had set apart and left to one of her hand- 
maids whom she had brought up from childhood ; wherein 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 270. Sewell has an interesting note on the 
pardaos. Ihid., p. 270, n. (2), 
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there is no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the 
greatest and richest found in this world 

How far these accounts of the wealth of the public women 
of Vijayanagara were based on extravagant reports it is difficult 
to say ; but admitting the possibility of their having been rich, 
it is doubtful whether they could have failed to enliven their „ 
quarters by their bickerings and broils wj'hich formed a feature 
of their lives. We have to read the following description of -a 
quarrel between public women as given by the poet Kumu- 
dendu to form an adequate idea of the scene. Although this 
poet lived in about a.d. 1275, yet his words are as applicable, 
to the times of the Vijayanagara monarchs as they are to those 
of the Hoysala rulers : 

soJsrScS | 

O 

Provision was sometimes made in inscriptions against the 
vociferous nature of women, as can be made out from the 
following curse in an epigraph dated a.d. 1482-3 : The 

women of those who abuse the ruler of the village or the king 
of the slmd or endeavour to obtain the sovereignty will be 
given to Dommara villagers 

Section 4. The Seraglio 

As already remarked in connection with the description of 
sati, it appears almost certain that it was a fashion in those 
days for men, especially among the wealthy classes, to have 
many wives. Inscriptions contain notices of the many wives 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I., p, 226. Dames calculates the amount at i32,000 
in modern money. Ibid,, p. 226, n (1) ; Stanley, pp. 95-8, where the 
version is slightly different. 

® Kavicharite, L, pp. 319-20. 

^ Butterworth — Oittty, N eflore Ins., 11, p. 951. 
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of rulers as well as subjects. Thus, for example, in a.d. 1120, 
Demiyakka is said to have been the chief wife among the 
wives of the merchant Chamunda 5etti, who was beloved by 
many kings,” and “ who protected the merchants from the 
rakshasa, the Kali age.”i Santala Devi, the queen of the 
Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, according to an inscription 
dated a.d. 1131, was furious elephant to her haughty co- 
wives.”2 The Hoysala king Narasiihha Deva, as an inscription 
dated A.D. 1161 relates, had 384 wives.^ 

The harem of the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara has re- 
ceived particular attention at the hands of foreign travellers. 
Nicolo dei Contj thus informs us: Their king is more power- 
ful than all the other kings of India. He takes to himself 
twelve thousand wives, of wdiom four thousand follow him on 
foot wherever he may go, and are employed solely in the ser- 
vice of'the kitchen. A like number, more handsomely equip- 
ped, ride on horseback. The remainder are carried by men 
in litters, of whom two thousand or three thousand are selected 
as his wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him, wdiich is considered to 
be a great honour for them ”.4 

‘Abdur Razzaq gives a more sober estimate of the in- 
mates of the harem in his description of the properties of 
the betel-leaf. It is probably owing to the stimulating 
properties of this leaf, and to the aid of this plant that the king 
of that country is enabled to entertain so large a seraglio ; for 
it is said that it contains as many as 700 princesses and con- 
cubines.” In the same passage the Persian ambassador has 
some further remarks to make on the policy adopted by the 
rulers in their seraglio. “ With respect to all these establish- 
ments no male child is permitted to remain in them after 
attaining the age of ten years. Two women do not dwell 
together in the same apartment, each one having her concerns 

1 E.C., II, No. 49, p. 128 (1st ed.>. 

2 Ibid., No. S3, p. 133. 

3 E.C., V., P. I, Bl. 193, p. 106. 

4 Major, India^ p. 6. 
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separate. When any beautiful girl is found throughout the 
whole kingdom, after the consent of her father and mother has 
been purchased, she is brought in great state to the harem, 
after which no one can see her ; but she is treated with great 
consideration. 

Barbosa has the following to add : The king and the 
country-people marry almost in our way, and have a marriage- 
law ; yet they marry several wuves, especially the rich who are 
able to maintain them. The king has in his palace many 
women of position, daughters of great lords of the realm, and 
others as well, some as concubines, and some as handmaids. 
For this purpose the fairest and most healthy women are 
sought throughout the kingdom, that they may do him service 
with cleanliness and neatness... ""2 Barbosa gives us some more 
details about the harem : << They (the women) sing and play 
and offer a thousand other pleasures as well to the king*. They 
bathe daily in the many tanks, of which I spoke above, as kept 
for that purpose. The King goes to see them bathing, and she 
who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber. The 
first son born, whether of one woman or another, is heir to the 
kingdom. There is such envy and rivalry among these women 
with regard to the King's favour, that ‘ some kill others ' and 
some poison themselves 

This evidence of Barbosa cannot be reconciled with that 
given by Paes as regards the discord between the wives of the 
king, and especially as regards the question of appointing an 
heir to the kingdom, Paes discreetly observes the difference 
between the principal queens, the lawful wives, and the other 
inmates of the harem, This king (i.e., Krishna Deva Raya)," 
says Paes, has twelve lawful wives, of whom there are three 


^ Elliot, Hist of India, IV, pp. 114-15. That 'Abdur Razzaq is cor- 
rect -when he says that those who entered the harem were not permitted 
to visit their parents afterwards, is seen when we compare what he says 
with what the beautiful girl of Mudkul told her parents when she refused 
to accept the necklace sent by the king of Vij ayanagara. See supra, 
f)p. 131-3. 

® Barbosa, Dames,I, p. 208 ; Stanley, p, 88, 

» Ibid, I, p. 208 ; ibid,, pp. 88-9. 
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principal ones, the sons of each of these three being heirs of 
the kingdom, but not those of the others ; this is (the case) 
when there are sons to all of them, but when there is only one 
son, whosoever he may be, he is heir."i It is this last asser- 
tion of Paes which we meet with in the statement of Barbosa 
given above, that “ the first son born, whether of one woman 
or another, is heir to the kingdom 

Paes continues to give details of the harem thus : 

One of these principal wives is the daughter ot the King 
of Orya (i.e., the Gajapati king, evidently), and others, 
daughters of a king his vassal who is king of Serimgapatao j 
another wife is* a courtezan whom in his youth he had 
for mistress before he became king, and she made him 
promise that if he came to be king he would take her to wife, 
and thus it came to pass that this courtezan became his wife. 
For love of her he built this new city,^ and its name was . . . 
Each one of these wives has her house to herself, with her 
maidens and women of the chamber, and women guards and 
all other women servants necessary ; all these are women, and 
no man enters where they are, save only the eunuchs, who 
guard them. These women are never seen by any man, except 
perhaps by some old man of high rank by favour of the king'^s 
If this was the case, the assertions made by Barbosa about 
the amorous activities of the king and the manner in which the 
selection of an heir to the throne was made, may be accepted 
with caution, since Barbosa could never have been an eye- 
witness to the things which he has described in connection 
with the seraglio. 

We shall proceed with the account of Paes. ** When 
they wish to go out they are carried in litters shut up 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 247. In this connection we may mention that 
the later monarchs also had more than two wives. Vehkatapati Deva 
II married four wives. Heras, Aravidu, pp. 495, 502. Srlranga Raya VI 
married three wives. The Sources^ p. 311. 

® Paes refers to the town of Nagalapura. Nagalapura may also have 
been named after Krishna Deva Raya's mother called Nagaladevi. See 
Ep. Ind., I, p. 370, n. 65 ; Ka-uicharite, II, p. 189. B. A.. S. 

® Sewell, ibid., pp. 247-48. 
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and closed, so that they cannot be seen, and all the eunuchs 
with them, fully three or four hundred ; and all other people 
keep a long distance from them. They told us that each one 
of these queens has a very large sum of money and treasure 
and personal ornaments, namely, armlets, bracelets, seed-pearls, 
pearls and diamonds, and that in great quantity : and they also 
say that each of them has sixty maidens adorned as richly as 
could possibly be with many jewels, and rubies and diamonds 
and pearls and seed-pearls 

Flow far Barbosa's words about the rivalry between the 
queens are reliable is seen by comparing his account with that 
of Paes on the same subject. These three principal wives 
have each the same, one as much as the other, so that there 
may never be any discord or ill feeling between them; all- of 
them are great friends, and each one lives by herself ".5 

The manner in which the king summons his wives is also 
given by Paes. “ The king lives by himself inside the palace, 
and when he wishes to have with him one of his wives he 
orders a eunuch to go and[ call her. The eunuch does not 
enter where she is, but tells it to the female guards, who make 
known to the queen that there is a message from the king, 
and then comes one of her maidens or chamber-women and 
learns what is wanted, and then the queen goes where the king 
is, or the king comes where she is, and so passes the time as it 
seems good to him without any of the others knowing". ^ 

About these eunuchs Paes relates they they guarded both 
the apartments of the king and of the queens. To the remarks 
we have cited in this connection, we may add the following: 
“Amongst these eunuchs the king has some who are great 
favourites, and who sleep where he sleeps; they receive a large 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., p. 248. 

^ md.,p.2A9. 

® Ibid., p. 249. Paes confounds all the women — 12,000 according to 
him — in the rof^l service with the wives of the king in the passage we 
have already cited. See ibid., p. 282. 
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iJalary According to him, fully three or four hundred 
eunuchs formed the escort of the queens. 2 

Section 5. Description of Women 
Prominent as has been the pari which women played in 
the social, political, and literary life of the people, one may be 
justified in placing before the reader their picture, with the aid 
of the materials left to us both by foreign and Hindu writer's* 

* Abdur Razzaq wTites in a thoroughly oriental vein the follow- 
ing about the dancing-girls. The singers were for the most 
part young girls, with cheeks like the moon, and faces more 
blooming than the spring, adorned with beautiful garments and 
displaying figures which ravished the heart like fresh roses. 
They were seated behind a beautiful curtain, opposite the king. 
On a sudden the curtain was removed on both sides, and the 
girls began to move their feet with such grace, that wisdom 
lost its senses, and the soul was intoxicated with delight 

Barbosa was also struck by the beauty of the women of 
Vijayanagara. He writes: They teach their women from 

childhood to sing, play and dance, and to turn about and take 
many light steps. These women are vei'y beautiful and very 
bold".^ About their dress he says: ^‘The women wear white 
garments of very thin cotton, or silk of bright colours, five 
yards long: one part of which is girt round them below, and 
the other part they throw over one shoulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder remains un- 
covered, as with a scarf (reguacho). They wear leather shoes 
well embroidered in silk; their heads are uncovered and the 
hair is tightly gathered into a becoming knot on the top of the 
head, and in their hair they put many scented flowers. In the 

^ Sewell, For. Efnp., p. 249. 

2 Ibid., p. 248, op. cit. The harem of the Hindu rulers may be com- 
pared with that of contemporary Muhammadan monarchs. In the seraglio 
of Firuz Shah, each wife of the king had three attendants ; there were 
mistresses of all nationalities ; and the king was able to converse with 
every one of them in her own language. See Firishtah, Briggs, T/te Rise, 
II, pp. 369-70. 

s ElUot, mst of India, IV, p. 118. 

* Barbosa, Dames I, p. 208; Stanley, p. 88. 
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side of one of the nostrils they make a small hole, through 
which they put a fine gold wire with a pearl, sapphire or ruby 
pendant. They have their ears bored as well, and in them 
they wear earrings set with many jewels; on their necks they 
wear necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, 
and bracelets of gold and precious stones and many good coral 
beads are fitted to their arms. Thus the most part of this 
people is very wealthy,"i 

Paes confirms both * Abdur Razzaq and Barbosa about the 
beauty of the women. While dealing with the Brahmans, he 
says: They are all married, and have very beautiful wives; 

the wives are very retiring, and very seldom leave the house. 
The women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brah- 
mans are the fairest men and women that there are in the land; 
for though there are men in other castes commonly of light 
complexion, yet these are few ”.2 

The description of the dress of the women of Vijayana- 
gara given by Barbosa is to be read in conjunction with 
that given by Paes, who has the following to narrate: 
** They have very rich and fine silk cloths; on the head 
they wear high caps^w’^hich they call collaes, and on these 
caps they wear flowers made of large peaHs; collars on the 
neck with jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds 
and diamonds and rubies and pearls; and besides this many 
strings of pearls, and others for shoulder-belts; on the lower 
part of the arms many bracelets, with half of the upper arm 
all bare, having armlets in the same way all of precious stones; 
on the waist many girdles of gold and of precious stones, which 
girdles hang in order one below the other, almost as far down 
as half the thigh ; besides these belts they have other jewels. 


^ Barbosa, Dames I, pp. 207-8 ; Stanley, pp. 87-8. Cf. The account 
given by Ibn, Batuta, who speaks of the women of Honnavuru : *' The 

women of this city, and of all the Indian Districts on the sea shore, never 
dress in clothes that have been stitched but the contrary. One of them, 
for example, will tie one part of a piece of cloth round her waist, while the 
remaining part will be placed upon head and breast ”, Ibn Batuta, Tra~ 
vels, pp. 165-e ib&e.). 

* Sewell, p, 246. 
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and many strings of pearls I'ound the ankles, for they wear very 
rich anklets even of greater value than the rest. They carry in 
their hands vessels of gold each as large as a small cask of 
water ; inside there are some loops made of pearls fastened 
with wax ; and. inside all this is a lighted lamp. They come 
in regular order one before the other, in all perhaps sixty 
women fair and young, from sixteen to twenty years of age ''.i 
While describing the scaffoldings near the House of Victory, 
the same chronicler says : ** Against the gates there were two 
circles in which were the dancing-women, richly arrayed with 
many jewels of gold and diamonds and many pearls ”.2 

The remark? of Nuniz on the ornaments of the women of 
Vija3’'anagara are meagre. He speaks of the “ thirty six of the 
most beautiful of the King’s wives covered with gold and pearls, 
and much work of seed-pearls, and in the hands of each a 

vessel of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it These 

women are so richly bedecked with gold and precious stones 
that they are hardly able to move 

Pietro della Valle also observed the costume of the danc- 
ing-girls. While he was walking through the city of the Ikkeri 
late in the evening without the Ambassador we saw going 
along the streets several companies of young girls, well cloth ’d 
after their manner, with some of the above-mentioned wrought 
and figur'd Silk from the girdle downards ; and from thence 
upward either naked, or else with very pure linen, either of 
one colour, or strip’d and wrought with several, besides a scarf 
of the same work cast over the shoulder. Their heads were 
deck’d with yellow and white flowers form’d into a high and 


^ Sewell, For. Etnp., p. 273. Collaes—Kulldyi, ibid., n. (1). 

^ Ibid., p. 264. 

® Ibid., p. 378. On what a Hindti woman feels about her ornaments, 
read Anand Coomarswamy, Arts and Crafts of India, pp. 149-50, 152; 
Sarkar, Pos. Bach., I, pp. 79-80* Thirteen ornaments are described in an 
inscription of Rajendra Chela’s times- 5*. 1. 1. II, P* I, pp* 77, 84, seq. ; 
S. I. I. II, P* II, p. 428 ; Cf. This with a list of ornaments given in 243 of 
1899 dated S. 1438 (but included in 1900). Sec Ep. Report 1900, pp. 40-1* 
For ornaments in the Mdnasdra, Acharya, Ind. ArcH.,^ o. 67. See also 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 148-51 ; Abbfe Dubois, M,m^^'Man. & Cust.* 
Ch. XV, p. 332, .r^g. 
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large Diadem, with some sticking out like Sun-beams, and 
others twisted together and hanging down in several fashions, 
which made a pretty sight 

Inscriptions do not enlighten us on the question of the 
dress worn by the women of Vijayanagara. ’If the converse of 
the following is suggested, we have some few details about the 
general appearance of a woman. In an inscription dated A. d. 
1422, the glory of the great Jaina general Irugappa Dannayaka, 
manifested in the woes of women of the people whom he had 
conquered, is thus sung : By their ears, their earrings for- 
gotten, by their foreheads with no marks fixed on them, by 
their dishevelled curls, by their breasts untouched by strings of 
pearls, and by their bimbaAike lips deprived of the redness 
(caused) by the betel, the wives of hostile kings very ofj:en 
make his great prowess manifest on all sides ”.2 

To the above are to be added the descriptions given by 
poets, who, although they do not dwell with the minuteness of 
Bana on the appearance and toilet of women,^ and are guided 
by a conventional uniformity which mars their accounts to 
some extent, yet have a few observations to make on the form, 
features and dress of the Hindu women. Kumara Valmiki, 
for example, who wrote the well known Torave Rdmdyana, 
and who lived about A. D. 1500, describes women thus; 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 257-8. The note (1) which 
Edward Grey makes on page 258 can in no sense be applied to the average 
woman of southern India. The “ some classes ” referred to by him are, 
and have been, the humbler sections of the agricultural and industrial 
people. B. A. S. 

2 E. a, II, No. 253, p. 108 (2nd ed.) 

® The details given by Bapa refer to the painting of the lips with 
melted lac, the use of the cosmetics for the face and vermilion powder 
for the forehead, etc., in the seventh century a. n. Bana. Harshacharita, 
pp. 68, 115, 124. An inscription of a. d. 1074 speaks of the marriage 
pandals of the seventy families ielpatt-ohkala maduveya pandara) and 
money for the looking glasses of the dancing- girls. £. C., VH, Sk. 295, 
p. 150, text, p. 343. Another epigraph dated a. n. 1135 says the following 
about the Senior ^^ueeri of Vishitjuvardhana, Bommala Devi: “ . , . her 
lips marked ^ndal powder from the too nails of the feet of Par- 
vati.^' E. C., IT, % 3, p. 113. 
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^ota ^vJS^siie) | 

=dda =cto=^c 3 23d%''?iodaortoc!s;^ '^jsd^oid ii 
?;jdci s±50%^?i^j=)^§3 =ad§^o| 
ad;5 rf^d^D'sr^l 

c^JS<^3oJa^5j df^O^’3oSc3:>© iizd 1 
?1©A)do5^ 3oj?)oc3jsc^4rl^o 4 ^ i 
r^S^Ajdo;^ doo:^^d<^o t^dOodo®!! 

?^o®3^i:;5d crartaodo 1 
2 e,®^do;^ dJ 3 )cl=^^dcd)ST 3 | 
dv*s^ djsdedodd ^sg^dod 1| i o 

Abqut half a century later poet Bahubali, author of 
N agakumara Kathe, wrote thus : 

d^d^^DcdiuDdod ^c4j_ 1 
cS^d d^7^o$j5 do^esw i 

2S^?jrl?^03jS 3-5c3?i I 
dJD^ipoiiij 

ewdd ijsdd ;5js^0d =2rdo2o^^c^o i 

dodrsd 2sa :^fSj3^^odoi 

doda dor^cdi i 

dJsdfS ;^earo do«33dodo ii 

dvoHdoad^Ajsd^od^ d^sfj^l 

dsjsrta; ^fl dc^^djsd^ 1 

DdOjdoe>^o3ocS [j 

;:5jsrtc£)o^dd^ dodo^cdio | 

doacl3crae:> d©o wdrodjsdl 
A 

doddoo:^^rl«;?je> do^esdo^^ I) 

^ Kavicharite, II, p. 143. Cf. Kumara Vyasa’s description of 
Uraupadi, ibid., p. 67 ; Bommarasa’s description of Parave, wife of 
Nambiyaona, ibid., p. 91. 
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Oorfo drf?j7l<^o 1 

sSjsricrasidr^ sSjs?ao?o tiocSo ?oo^7^ [1 
siiaTio^oejsif Fr3Aj=as^ I 
^Do?^ ^oTio sSe^T^sdr doG3®clio2Srt^?S i 
?5j3rto5o^3oo^^ ll i li 

The talented poet VirupakshaPandita, who wrote Chenna- 
basavaPurana in A. D. 1584, also has the following to say 
abont women : 

siooad =5-3^30 ^07<d 1 

5$JS7^ ;^^dc2j3s|^6 odDcdicS^o^ 
^^S^eO±ia5dF ?JO^OO njosd ! 

‘^ooEjl5Soo2bddo:jod zi^r\ i 

•S^iid doJS«3A)^=^ dj3?So^cd5X53r\t)^^:>o2So?od wt;dj3^U^E^^dn^ll2ii 

Payaniiavrati (circa 1600) may have voiced the opinion of 
the sober minded section of the people when he composed the 
concluding lines of the following stanza ; 

t^dOrOo3o d?lo S^200r V0t4=^00d ^3a)c3^-§- 1 
dadado=^d d^aodii 
c:Jdrldao ?ido3o;^aod© I 
tSdr\odjaJb^dj3'ff^ n 

3oDcdo §5orls^ '^J?)ds;^o ! 

erodrtc^ sozIcSjssj^o ^3^^ 11 
ddoTsc^^i^cS 1 

'^jaCdioSo? ^do^ll 
7T3r\ ^oCdort^ =3='3dc^ I 

C<& 

3oeI> =^y , I! 

r<s w 


^ Kavicharite, II. p. 290. 
p. 307. 

2 Ibid., p. 312. 


See also poet Adrsya's description, ibid^ 
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Sorl s3jS?2oa 3od?J{3 3 oe^ rf 1 

£>9 CO 

2o£^ rracifio ^J5)?ca"?joti3o II 1 H 

ro 

We may end our observations on the women of Vijaya- 
nagara by including in the above list of descriptions those of 
the forest-women or Bedara-striyaru, also by contemporary 
writers. Viruparaja in A. D. 1519 wrote thus : 

dQT^osd 03?>e3^dqJc)=5'Sova II 

c:;sl?:±jrfo sSra li ^ n 

f\ 

Virabhadrayya (circa 1530) also has given us an account 
of the Kirdta women : 

?:J?^7ldrfo^o±)o ^js^sjr s3o i 

do^oii^o ^sSoF?^ ?e=^sd-^cdio 11 

tdc^o I 

^23f^3cdjo2Aicirf:> 7o3q)r=dd55)fl?5 a^rcj-^drio u s d 


CHAPTER V 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION, ETIQUETTE, AND 
ORTHODOXY 
Section 1. Social Legislation 
A. Marriage — The Question of Dowry 

The influx of the people from the northern parts of the 
Empire into the south, as already narrated in connection with 

^Kavicharite, II., p. 333. In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that even foreigners remarked about this : “But (I may say in conclusion) 
as for the women and men, the blacker they be, the more beautiful they 
be (held)". Jordanus wrote thus about the men and women of “Lesser 
India”, in his Mirahilia Descripta, p. 25. 

® Kavicharite, II., p. 199. 

® Ibid., p. 219. For later descriptions, see, for example, Lakshmisa 
Jaimim Bharata, ibid., p. 524. But on other occasions too he has des- 
cribed women. Sandhi, 8, vv. 20-1, p. 1S9, Sandhi, 11, vv. 7-10, p. 209, etc. 
(Sanderson). For a fantastic account of a woman, read Careri, Travels 
p. 231. * 
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the caste system in Vijayanagara,^ gave rise to certain 
general questions of grave social importance. Allied to these 
were other problems which will now be examined. These 
concei'n chiefly marriage, etiquette, and orthodoxy, and the 
consequent legislation which they necessitated at the hands of 
the people as well as of the State. The question of marriage 
affords us an example of the concern that was felt for a grow- 
ing danger which was eating into the life of the people. 2 Be- 
fore we deal with this social problem, we may be permitted to 
dispense with some of the notices about marriage from foreign 
travellers who observed only one aspect of the evil. These 
few observations are to some extent supplemented by meagre 
references in inscriptions. Thus, for example, we have the 
fact of the offering of signet-ring for the rite of marriage in .an 
inscription dated A. D. 1159. The epigraph relates that the 
Hoysala king Narasimha bestowed upon the Chaturvirhsati-Jina 
temple second name Bhavya-chudamani after Hullapa’s 
title Samyukta-chudamani.'* And to provide for gifts and the 
enjoyment of the good sages residing in that Jina temple, as 
if offering his signet-ring for the rite of marriage with the 
maiden merit' ^ affiliated to the Pustaka-gachchha of the Desya- 
gana and endowed it with further grants.^ An inscription dated 
A. D. 1407 hints at certain marriage customs. It informs us 
that Devarasa made a grant to Chokkala Govindyar-tate {tarn- 
madigal) the priest of the god Sankara of Sagare, in the year 
specified, of the fees for those who celebrated a marriage with 


^ Supra, Chapter I-, Section 1. 

® For an account of Social Legislation relating to this phase of the 
(luestion, read Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Social Legislation, Q. J, M. S., VI, 
pp. 47-57. 

® There seems to be some difference of opinion as regards the refer- 
ence to marriage in this instance. Rice, who edited this inscription, in the 
1st ed, of the Sravapa Belgola inscriptions, says: “..and in order to 
contract a marriage with the maiden the lady merit, and confirm it, with a 
sealed document”. E, C. II, No. 138, p. 184 (1st. ed.). Narasimhachar’s 
interpretation is followed above. B. C., II, No. 340, pp. 153-4. The 
passage in the original runs thus : pu^ya-sri-kanyakaya vivahana-vidhaye 
mudrik&m arppayan %/a”. B, II, text, p. 153. 
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throwing sandal powder and carrying in a palanquin, for the 
expenses of the temple of the said god.i 

We may now turn to Muhammadan historians and foreign 
travellers. Firishlah’s remarks on the custom of betrothing 
children in childhood have already been cited in an earlier con- 
nection. Nehal, the Mudkul beauty, was to have been married 
to a youth of her own caste in her childhood agreeably to 
the custom of Hindoostan but “she requested that the cere- 
mony might be delayed, with such earnestness, that it was put 
off '\2 Linschoten confirms the opinion of Firishtah that that 
was indeed a common custom among the Hindus. Linschoten, 
however, describes the Brahmans of Goa in a. d. 1583. He 
says: “ W’hen the woman is seven yeeres old, and the man 
nine yeeres, they doe marrie; but they come not together be- 
fore the women be strong enough to beare children. The 
more orthodox section of the Brahmans would have justified 
this deplorable custom of theirs by referring to Manu, whose 
regulation on this important questions runs thus: “ A man 
aged thirty years, shall marry a maiden of twelve who pleases 
him, or a man of twenty-four a girl eight years of age; if (the 
performance of) his duties would (otherwise) be impeded, (he 
must marry) sooner " 

Without entering into the question of the demerits of 
the custom of the child marriage, we may proceed to 

^ E. C, IV., Hg. 60, p. 74. 

2 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 380, op. cit. 

® Linschoten, Ptirchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 256. This is again confirmed 
by the remarks of a Jesuit, In a. d. 1709 Fr. Lane wrote thus; “Tis also 
a Custom in several Castes, particularly in those of the greatest Eminence, 
to marry their Children in their tender age. The juvenile Husband ties 
about his Bride’s Neck a small Trinket called Tali, which is as the Badge 
of Distinction between wives and Maiden.s ; and thus the Marriage is 
solemniz’d. If the Husband happens to die before the marriage cou’d be 
consummated, the Tali is taken from the young Widow, and she is not 
permitted to marry again. As nothing is more contemptible in the Eyes of 
these Indians, than this State of Widowhood ; 'twas partly to free themsel- 
ves from this scorn, that they used formerly to burn themselves with their 
Husband's body. .’’Locktnan, Travels af the Jesuits, II, p. 384. As re- 
gards the use of the tali, see Commiade, Q. J. M. S. X, pp. 150, seq. For 
further notices of marriage, read Thevenot, Travels, pp. 82-3. 

* Manu, IX, 94. p. 344. 
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record the remarks of Linschoten on childbirth. This 
time he speaks of the Canarins and Corumbins of India", 
meaning thereby evidently the agricultural section of the peo- 
ple of Kanara and the Kurumbars or Kurubas. When the 
■women are readie to travel! with Child, they are commonly 
delivered when they are all alone: and their Husbands in the 
fields, as it fortuned upon a time, as I and some other of my 
friends went to walke in the fields, and into the Villages where 
the Canariins dwell, and having thirst, I went to one of the 
Canariins houses to aske some water, therewith to refresh us, 
and because I was thirstie, I stooped downe and thrust my 
head in at the doore, asking for some water, .where I espied a 
Woman alone within the house, tying her cloth fast about her 
middle, and before her having a wooden Trough f by. the 
Portugals called Gamello) full of water, where shee stood and 
washed a Child, whereof as then she had newly beene delivered 
without any helpe: which having washt, she laid it Naked on 
the ground upon a great Indian B'iggie leafe, and desired me to 
stay and she would presently give me water. When I under- 
stood by her that she had as then newly beene delivered of that 
Child without any helpe, I had no desire to drinke of her water, 
but went unto another to aske water, and perceived the same 
woman not long after going about her house, as if there had 
beene no such matter, and the Childi-en are brought up in that 
manner cleane naked, nothing done unto them, but onely 
washed and made cleane in a little cold water, and doe in that 
sort proper and come up as w’dl as man would wish, or as any 
Child within these Countries can doe with all the tending they 
have, and live many times untill they be a hundredth yeeres 
old, without any Head-ach, or Tooth-ach, or losing any of 
their Teeth."^ This was the condition of the Canariins and 
the Corumbins" whom the same traveller calls ** Countrimen " 
who deale with Tilling the Land, Fishing and such like 
labours ", Further he says: These are the most contemp- 

tible, and the miserablest people of all India..." 2 

^ Linscfioten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p, 263. 

® Ibid., p. 262. 
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It cannot be determined whether the remarks of Linscho- 
ten as regards the longevity of the agricultural and fishing 
people could be applied to the Brahmans. But we are aware 
of the fact that the question of marriage had assumed great 
proportions, especially in the eyes of the priestly class. And 
the crucial point then was, as unfortunately it is now to a large 
extent, in connection with dowry. On this significant detail, 
Manu has the following to say: No father who knows (the 

law) must take even the smallest gratuity for his daughter; for 
a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity, is a seller of his 
offspring... Some call the cow and the bull (given) at an Arsha 
wedding 'a gratuity ’, (but) that is wrong, since (the accept- 
ance of) a fee, be it small or great, is a sale (of the daughter). 
When the relatives do not appropriate (for their use; the gra- 
tuity (given), it is not a sale; (in that case) the (gift) is only a 
token of respect and kindness towards the maidens Then 
again: Even a Sudra ought not to take a nuptial fee, when he 
gives away his daughter, for he who takes a fee sells his 
daughter, covering (the transaction by another name). Neither 
ancients nor moderns who were good men have done such (a 
deed) that, after promising (a daughter) to one man, they gave 
her to another; nor, indeed, have we heard, even in former 
creations, of such (a thing as) the covert sale of a daughter for 
a fixed price, called a nuptial fee According to Manu, 
therefore, the acceptance of a fee be it small or great, is a 
sale of the daughter ” and hence is to be condemned.^ 


1 Manu, III, 51, 53-4, pp. 84-5. 

2 Ibid., IX, 98-100, p, 345. 

® Read Vasishtha : “The purchase (of a wife) is mentioned in the 
following passage of the Veda; * Therefore one hundred (cows) besides 
a chariot should be given to the father of the bride’ ”. VaMshiha, I., 36, 
p. 7. Cf. Manu. “ When (the father) gives away his daughter according to 
the rule, after receiving from the bridegroom for (the fulfilment of) the 
sacred law, a cow and a bull or two pairs, that is named the Arsha rite” 
Manu, III, 29, p. 80. But, as already remarked, Manu definitely declares 
that it is wrong to call this fee a gratuity. As regards the method of 
giving a girl in marriage, see Grikya Sutras (Asvalayana) Part I, Adhyaya 
1, Kandika 6, p. 166, seq. For ^ukracharya’s opinion on marriage. 
Sukraniti III, 11. 342-7, p. 115. 
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The Brahmans of a prominent part of Vijayanagara too 
were precisely of the same opinion. In fact, they even went 
to the extent of seeking the aid of the State in executing a 
measure which they themselves had enacted on behalf of the 
society. They must have realized that the dowry system was 
becoming more and more unbearable, and that it was telling 
sadly on the material prosperity of the Hindu households. 
Although information is not forthcoming as regards the nature 
and amount of dowry that was demanded amongst the com- 
mon people, yet we know that among families well stationed 
in life, it was almost a custom to grant whole villages as dowry. 
Thus, for example, we have the following in. an inscription in 
Tamil, dated A. D. 1379, in the reign of Immadi Bukka Raya : 
*'By order of Petteyarasar, Rachcharasar, minister of the Kantik- 
kara-rayar-ganda Nagann-udaiyar, I — the Malaimandalap-peru- 
mal, maha prabhu, of Pulliyur-nadu, Nambi Iravi ^ettiyar — 
granted (on the date specified), as dowry, the village of Pasi- 
gaipalli in my share of one-third of Pulliyur-nadu to my 
daughter's sons Iraviyannan, Kesava ^ettiyar and others".! 

It was most probably because of the exorbitant nature of 
dowry and the consequent heavy expenses of marriage that 
people were compelled to sell their estates. This is what is pei'- 
haps suggested in an inscription dated A. D. 1404 which relates 
that Achapa’s son Vitthapa sold to Belur Narasiva Deva's son 
Suganna the Kaudavalli village, also called Virupambikapura, in 
Beluve of the Araga-vente, together with other land, “ on ac- 
count of marriage " {nau namma prasiha-nimittavagi nimage 
krayavagi hotta).^ According to another inscription assigned 
to about the year a. d. 1424, the Alva-prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi's son, whose name is missing in this defaced epi- 


^ E, C., IX., Ht. 108, 109, p, 102. The date falls within the reign of 
Harihara Raya II (a. d. 1377-1404). The name of the king given in this 
epigraph — Immadi Bukka — cannot be referred to Bukka II who reigned 
from A. D. 140S-6. 

® E, C., VIII., Tl. 134, p. 190, P. II, p. 599. The village was again 
re-christened Lakshmi-Naraslmhapura. See tbid. Tl, 133. 
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graph, also, on account of marriage, sold land (specified) to the 
sthduika temple priest Devapna-ay^^a's son Bovanna-ayya.^ 

It was about this time that Brahmans of all shades of opinion 
concerted on a most useful measure of social legislation. They 
belonged to the Padaivldu-rajya, as an inscription dated Saka 
1347 (A. D. 1424-5) narrates, and their representative character 
is shown by the fact that the inscription particularly mentions 
them as Kannadiga, Tamil, Telugu and Lata Brahmans. The 
agreement which was arrived at as regards this question of 
Dharma relating to marriage, was as follows: That henceforth 
marriages among them were to be concluded only by kanyd- 
ddiia, i. e., the father had to give his daughter to the bride- 
groom gratuitously; and that both the father who accepted 
napney, and the bridegroom who paid money, were to be sub- 
jected to punishment by the King, and to be excommunicated 
from tfieir caste. Their agreement runs thus: "...(On the 
date specified)... the illustrious Virapratapa-Devaraya-maharaya 
was pleased to rule the earth, — ^the great men of all branches of 
sacred studies of the kingdom (rdjyani) of Padaividu drew 
up in the presence of {the god) Gopinatha (of) Arkapushkara:ni 
a document {which contains) an agreement fixing the sacred 
law. According to (this docnyneni), if the Brahmanas of this 
kingdom (rdjyam) of Padaividu, viz., Kannadigas, Tamiras, 
Telungas, Ilalas, etc., gotras suiras and sdkhds conclude a 
marriage they shall, from this day forward, do it by kanydddna. 
Those who do not adopt kanydddna, i. e., both those who give 
a girl away after receiving gold, and those who conclude a 
marriage after having given gold, shall be liable to punishment 
by the king and shall be excluded from the community of Brah- 
manas. These are the contents of the document which was 
drawn up." We may note that it contains the signature of "the 
great men of all branches of sacred studies’ '.2 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this epigraph — that 
" the evil practice of bargaining for maixiage ", as the late Mr. 

1 E. C., VIII, TI. 175, p. 199, P. II, p. 658. 

2 49 of 1877 ; 5. I. I. I. No. 56, pp. 82-4 ; Rangachari, Top. List, I. 
NA. 602, p. 104. 
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Krishna Sastri said, ** by one, at least, of the parties concern- 
ed was as rampant in Saka 1347 (a, d. 1425) as it is today; 
and that the Brahmans made definite provision for Slate inter- 
ference in purely social matters. We are uncertain whether 
this wise step taken by the Brahmans of the Padaividu-rajya 
was ever followed by the others all over the Empire. But if 
the remission of taxes on marriage of all classes in Ballalapura 
by Deva Raya II, in a. d. 1432, as we have already related,^ 
could be traced to the bold stand made by the Brahmans of 
the Padaividu-rajya in A. D. 1424-5, then, it is, we believe, 
not too much to say that, so far as the question of dowry was 
concerned, they were certainly far ahead of their times. 

We are not sure whether this could be said of them as 
regards the other vital questions connected with Hindu woman- 
hood, It cannot be determined, for example, whethei the 
Brahmans of Vijayanagara made any attempts to put a stop to 
the vile custom of compelling widows to shave their heads. 
From the account of sati given by Linschoten in A. D. 1583, it 
is certain that this savage rite prevailed among the Brahmans. 
That traveller says: “Then shee taketh all her Jewels, and 
parteth among her friends, and so with a cheerfull counten- 
ance, she leapeth into the fire, and is presently covered with 
Wood and Oyle: so shee is quickly dead, and with her Hus- 
bands body burned to ashes: and if it chance, as not very often 
it doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her husband, 
then they cut the haire cleane off from her head, and while 
she liveth she must never after weare any Jewels more, and 
from that time she is despised, and accounted for a dishonest 

Woman'Ll 

1 A. S. R, for 1907-8, p. 250. 

^ E. C.,X, Gd. 17, p. 214, op. cit. Supra, Volume I., Ch. IV, Section 9. 
Thexe is an epigraph dated a. d. 1653-4 which relates that Boligadacha 
Vrajagoruvindla. . issued a charitable edict exempting the residents of the 
village of Kagollu, which had been given as a tnanyam to Pakanala 
Krish^iappa Nayanivaru — from fees for the marriage of their daughters. 
The edict ends with a vile curse on those who would infringe its clause. 
Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins. II, p. 763. For some remarks on the 
brideprice, see Richards, Salem Gas., I, P. I, p. 133. 

® Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 257. 
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That Linschoteii was not wrong in this is proved by the 
following statement by Barbosa who also speaks of sati. '^All 
this they do in general without any hindrance, as it is the cus- 
tom of all. Those who do not so, they hold in great dishonour, 
and their kindred 'shave their heads and turn them away as dis- 
graced and a shame to their families.""! 

Judged by the institutes of Manu, this attitude of the 
.Brahmans in the last quarter of the sixteenth century can in no 
sense be justified. For Manu enjoins that a widow is at liberty 
to (wear and) possess her ornaments after her husband"s death. 
This is evident from the following : The ornaments which 

may have been .worn by women during their husbands' life- 
time, his heirs shall not divide; those who divide them become 
ou.tcasts."'2 Further, in the regulations relating to the conduct 
of a faithful wife after her husband's death, Manu does not 
mention the barbarous rite of the degenerate Brahmans: “ A 
faithful wife, who desires to dwell (after death) with her 
husband, must never do anything that might displease him 
who took her hand, whether he be alive or dead. At her 
pleasure let her emaciate her body by (living on) pure flowers, 
roots and fruit; but she must never even mention the name of 
another man after her husband has died. Until death let her 
be patient (of hardships), self-controlled and chaste, and strive 
(to fulfil) that most excellent duty which (is prescribed) for 
wives who have one husband only... .A virtuous wife after the 
death of her husband constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, 
though she have no son, just like those chaste men.'"3 

As regards the occasion when a woman, belonging to the 
Brahman caste, could be shaved, we have the following in 
Vasishtha : If a Sudra approaches a female of the Brahmana 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p, 216. From the account o£ sati given by 
Metthwold, it appears that widows were not necessarily shaved. See 
Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 25. 

^ Manu, IX, 200, p. 372, In the twelfth century, as we shall present- 
ly see, the Chola goverment of the day permitted widows to own the lands, 
jewels, and other valuables of their (deceased) husbands. 

« Ibid, V., 156-8, 16 0 , pp. 196-7 ; see also Vasishtha XVII., 55-6, 
pp. 89-90. 
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caste, (the King) shall cause the Sudra to be tied up in Virana 
grass and shall throw him into a fire. He shall cause the head 
of the Brahmani to be shaved, and her body to be anointed with 
butter ; placed her naked on a black donkey, he shall cause 
her to be conducted along the high road. It is declared that 
she becomes pure (thereby). Nothing is more regrettable 
than the fact, that then, as it is unfortunately now, the Brah- 
mans of southern India should have been blind to the injunc- 
tions of the authors of the dharma-sastras; and that they 
should have imposed on women a penalty which had not the 
slightest claim to legality or justice. 2 

B. Communal Questions — 'How settled 

The clause relating to those who violated the agreement 
made by the Brahmans of the Padaividu-rajya, and their 
punishment by the king, leads us to the question whether the 
State in mediaeval times ever interfered in matters concerning 
the social welfare of the people. There is reason to affirm that 
at the request of the people themselves, the Government did 
intervene in their social affairs, especially when it was a 
question of settling details about trivial formalities, which 
caused much concern to the humbler sections of the people. 

That there was nothing new in the Government of 
Vijayanagara adjusting the social differences of the people is seen 
when we examine the measures which earlier rulers took to settle 
allied questions relating to society. From the fourteenth year 
of Rajadhiraja II, for example, it was declared (evidently by the 
State) that a woman who was wedded to a person, was entitled, 
on his demise, to become the owner of the lands, slaves. 


^ VaHshtha, XXI., 1, p. 109. See also ihid., 2-3, p. 110. Cf. The 
Institutes of Parasara, X., 15-19, pp. 54-5. (Krish^ia Kamal Bhattacliar- 
ya. Bib. Ind., 1887). 

^ It is gratifying to learn in this connection that the Tengale 
schismatics do not shave their widows. They quote from ^apdliyah, 
Sambhuh, Manu, KhageSvara Samhita, Hayagriva Sarahita in support of 
immunity of their widows from the rite of tonsure. Narasimmiyengar, /. 
A., III., pp. 136-7. As regards the rite of tonsure (,chu4>akarman') for 
girls, see Manu, II., 66, p. 42 ; Gfihya Siitras, iSankhyana') Part I., 1, 28, 
22, p. 57. See also ibid., Asval&yana 1, Adhyaya, Kaindika 17, 19, p. 186- 
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jewels, or other valuables, and the cattle of her deceased hus- 
band ; that if before his death, he made default and had his 
lands sold, the purchaser had the right of the lands and slaves 
that belonged to the deceased ; that Brahmans should not till 
lands with bulls yoked to the plough ; that those classes that 
were engaged as labourers should not become vel and arasu ; 
that kavidis, potters, drummers, weavers, and barbers should not 
keep locks of hair ; that during their mourning or joyous occa- 
sions big drums (berigai) should not be taken; and that they 
should not possess slaves. Further, bullocks grazing near the 
village channels should be impounded in pens erected for the 
purpose ; and cattle-stands or house-sites of the village should 
not be converted into paddy fields. Finally, it was also ordered 
that potters, who made small lamps and pots, and sold them, 
should wear an upper cloth. i 

We" have evidence of the settlement of equally com- 
plicated questions in the reign of Tribhuvana Cliakravartin 
Kulottuhga Ch5la Deva (who has been identified with Kulot- 
tuhga Ch5la Deva I), as is related in an inscription dated in the 
forty-eighth year of his reign. This epigraph deals with the 
decision arrived at as regards the question of caste, and lays 
down the profession to be followed by a certain anulofita class 
called Rathakdras who are described as the sons of MdhUhyas 
by KaraTU women. On the sti*ength of previous authorities 
such as Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, Baudhayana, and 
others, the bhattas (i.e., the learned Brahmans) of Rajasraya- 
chaturvedimangalam defined (1) a Mdhishya as one barn of a 
Kshairiya father by a Vaisya mother ; (2) a Karanl as the 
daughter of a Vaisya father by a Sudra mother; and (3) a 
Rathakdra as the son of a Mdhishya father by a Karam mother. 

The following means of livelihood were also laid down for 
adoption by the Rathakdras : (1) architecture, (2) building 
coaches and chariots, (3) erecting gopuras of temples with 
images on them ; (4) preparation of instruments required by 
the Brahmanas in their sacrificial ceremonies such as ladle 


^ Ep, Report for 1919, pp. 97-8, 
25 
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{srik) etc., (5) building mandapaSt (6) not clear, and (7) 
making jewels for kings such as diadems, bracelets, etc. 

It was decided also that this anuloma sect of Rathakaras 
was superior to the pratildma sect (‘ born the other way *), viz., 
from a father of a lower class, and a mother of a higher class. 
One of the authorities quoted also states that these Rathakaras 
were entitled to upanayana (the sacred thread ceremony), ijya 
(performing sacrifice), and adhana (receiving sacred fire)^. 
Another authority, however, suggests that the anulomas thus 
entitled to upanayana are forbidden from performing the 
agnihotra (keeping the sacred fire always alive), aupasana 
(worshipping the fire tlius kindled), pa^chamahayajna (the five 
sacred duties prescribed for the Brahmans, viz., (1) Deva 
yajna [ceremonial worship of gods], (2) pUrt-yajna [ceremo- 
nial worship of manes]; (3) brahma-yajna [ceremonial worship- 
of rishis], (4) hhuia-yajna [ceremonial worship of living 
creatures other than men] and (5) manushya-yajna [ceremo- 
nial worship of men] and adhyayana [recital of the Vedas]. 
The same authority also says that their upanayana ceremony 
ought not to be conducted by quoting the mantras (sacred 
hymns). This was the decision of the learned men of Uyya- 
kondan-Tirumalai at the beginning of the twelfth century.i 

In the decision of the Chola kings of the early times we 
have the echoes of those same intricate communal problems 
which compelled the Vijayanagara rulers to step into the 
wrangling circles of the cultivators and the Panchalas, 
the barbers and the potters, and the weavers and the 
Settis. The cases which the mediaeval monarchs had to 
solve may roughly be divided into two broad classes — those 
relating to marriage and the consequent rise in social estima- 
tion, and those concerning honours, hirudtiSf and rights during 
festivals and religious occasions. An instance of a lower class 
claiming equality with a higher class as regards marriage may 

^ ]^.p. Report for 1909, pp. 95-6. As regards the Rathakaras^ it is 
interesting to observe that they were an ancient class. See Raja Radha- 
kanta Deva Bahadur Sahdakalpadruma, under the article Rathakara, q. v. 
CL Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studios, pp. 74-5. 
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be mentioned. The following account of the fate which be- 
fell the Bedars, who, as we saw, belonged to the Left Hand 
division, illustrates this as well as other phases of Vijayanagara 
history. The Bedars, who were ruling around the places called 
Piriyapattana and'Tuhga, where Marhgarasa and Changalaraya, 
two Jaina Kshatriyas, had settled, claimed their daughters in 
marriage. The Kshatriyas, could not openly refuse the demand 
as the Bedars were all powerful. They had recourse to 
diplomacy : they built a great house with six large halls 
ostensibly for marriages, and dug a well at the back of the last 
hall. One day they mustered all their forces and invited the 
Bedars for the ,marriage. Elated with the prospect of a 
marriage alliance with Kshatriyas, the Bedars repaired to the 
place with their famlilies. But the Jaina Kshatriyas told them 
,that it was a custom of theirs that only a single pair of married 
couple should enter the house at a time. The Bedars went 
inside two by two. As each pair went to the innermost hall 
the Kshatriyas aiTanged to have their heads cut off and bodies 
thrown into the well.i Thus all the Bedars were killed and 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1925, p, 15. In three copper-plate grants 
dated Saltvahana §aka 1212, Vikrama Saka 1012, and Salivahana Saka 
1157 refening to the reigns of Bukka Raya, and a number of other kings 
some interesting details are given as regards the question of intermarriage 
among the gau^a and the re4di classes, and the different kinds of honours 
to which they were entitled on festive occasions. These inscriptions are 
rambling epigraphs and are all dated wrongly, and, therefore, untrust- 
worthy. But some of the details are the following; The gauias, we are 
told, were given the right of possessing a palanquin carried cross-ways, 
round umbrella, torch by day, big and little kettle-drum, silk flag, turban, 
gold marriage crown, gold necklace, and shoes of honoui*. One of them 
states that a number of re44is (named with descent), of the Sujana-^«/ct 
and Pembolu-5'otra, on the Sultan (not named) demanding one of their 
daughters migrated (the same night ?) with 101 families and seven ele- 
phants to the Nadinigadda country. There they sought to make marriages 
in Chittalapuripattana, but were refused. Whereupon Koijdatna Niiyaka 
and two others went to Penugoijda and represented the matter to Rama 
Rayal and Bukka Rayal, who came with an army to Nadinigadda- There 
they held an enquiry as to why the re^4is of Bodipet and Chandragiri de- 
clined intermarriages, and sent for their guru Tatacharya to decide the 
question. In Hs presence the heads of the Sujana-fe«/a were invested with 
honours (like those given above), and they agreed to^make certain payments 
(specified) on occasions of marriages. Marriages were accordingly per- 
formed, the Rayal spending 150 Ramateplci-varSha for the purpose. B. C. 
XIII 18, 72, 82, pp. 119, 128, 131, and text, pp. 363, 388, 397. See also Pg. 
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Marhgarasa conquered all the country round and became a 
powerful chief with Piriyapattana as his capital, Changalaraya 
becoming king of Rahgapattana. These two, we may note, 
were feudatories of the Vijayanagara kings. 

The other type of cases relates to the rights and birudus 
granted to communities on festive occasions. There were, for 
example, the minute distinctions between the Right Hand and 
Left bland sections, the rivalries between the Pahchalas and 
cultivators, and the acrimonious differences between the potters 
and the barbers. The feeling betw^een the Idahgai and Valahgai 
subdivisions seems to have reached its climax in about Saka 
1352 (a. d. 1440-1), as is related in an inscription dated only 
in the cycle year Saumya Chittirai, 16, when an agreement was 
reached as regards some social conduct among the Valahgai 
and Idahgai classes of two out of the eighteen subdivisions, re-- 
siding around Ponparappi in Irungolappandi-valanadu'in Mer- 
kal— nadu, a subdivision of Virudaraja-bhayahkar-valanadu on 
the northern bank of the Kaveri, The parties met in the temple 
of Tiruvalandurai-mahadevar (in the Trichinopoly district) and 
settled the question amicably. ^ Two years earlier, however, 
according to an inscription dated §aka 1350 (a. d. 1438-39), as 
given by Taylor, the people of some unspecified town came to 
a common understanding as regards the disturbances that 
might be created by the Right Hand and Left Hand sections. 
It was agreed that if members of either of these subdivisions 
caused any commotion and fought with each other during pub- 
lic festivals, " the said persons should be forthwith killed on 
the spot, with spears, without ceremony’k^ 

But this summary procedure did not always characterize 
the decision of the people as regards communal questions. A 


96, p. 132, These considerations of status arising out of marriage may- 
have been responsible for the claims of Sudra Prapannas to be given the 
same position as Brahman Prapannas. See Tatacharya, Vedanta Desika,-p. 
23, Cf the case of Vipra vino dins given supra. Chapter II,, Section 1, C. 

^ 253 of \1926', Ep. Report for 1926, p. 111. For a minute account 
of the insignia of the Right Hand and Left Hand Sections, see Oppert, 
Org. Inhab, of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, n, 59. 

'* Taylor, Cat. Rais., HI, p. 305. 
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copper-plate grant dated only in the cyclic year Siddhartin, 
Bhadrapada Suddba 5, So., but assigned to the year A. D. 1379, 
contains the following interesting details about the manner in 
which they solved their social problems: If a caste dispute 

arises in the coun-try, they {i.e. the rulers of the towui — the 
nayakas and gaudas) — will summon the parties before them and 
advise them. And as they have the power of punishment, the 
parties must act according to the advice given. This proceed- 
ing to be free of cost to them." The royal signature at the 
end — Sri Virupaksha — lends some support to this document. ^ 

The assemblies summoned by the nayakas and g^atid as ‘axe. 
to be distinguished from those which gathered under the aus- 
pices of the heads of the castes. These latter organizations 
were called kuta. Since even in our days every non-Brahman 
-caste has its kutaf we may imagine that in mediaeval times too 
each community must have had its own organization. The 
kuta of the Ayyas of Kurubur is mentioned in an inscription 
dated a. d. 1409.2 

Sometimes social differences were also submitted to the 
aribtratioii of Brahman Vodayas (Odeyars ?), Elders, and mer- 
chants of a prominent city. Perhaps these assembled together 
to deal with questions which the smallest court comprising the 
the kuia, and the next higher tribunal composed of the rulers 
of the town, the nayakas and gaudas, had failed to decide, or 
with problems which concerned all the people of the towns and 
the nad or province. We are, however, uncertain about this. 
An inscription dated Saka 1464 (a, d. 1542-3) tells us that the 
Baduguluvaru and the Palinativaru quarrelled among them- 
selves about the birttdus to be carried during festal occasions. 


^ E. C., ^IL Si. 76, p. 100, text p. 288. The week-day, however, does 
not correspond. Saka 1301, Siddharti Samvatsara Bhadrapad-su. 5 So 
(mavara) [Sanmyavara] =A. d. 1379, August, Thursday, the 18th. Swarai^ 
kannu, Ind, Eph,, IV, p. 361. Although there is the king’s approval at 
the end, yet objection maybe raised against the copper-plate grant on the 
ground that it does not contain the usual verses at the beginning. The 
imprecations at the end are in Kannada, while they are often in Sanskrit. 
Cf. B. C. XII, Si. 95, p. 101, text, pp. 295-300. B. A. S. 

2 £. C., X, Gd. 9, pp. 212-13. 
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The case was submitted to the Vaishnavas, Vodeyas, Elders and 
Merchants of Kahchi for decision. They granted, on the autho- 
rity of a previous document on stone, a very long list of privi- 
leges including that of hmkuma-vasaniam, to the Badiigulu- 
varu, though this did not please their opponents.^ 

But there were serious questions which necessitated the 
interference of the State in social affairs. On such occasions 
the Emperor appointed dictators who were vested with excep- 
tionally high powers. In Saka 1444 (ad. 1522-3), for instance, 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great gave to Venkatatayarya extra- 
ordinary privileges to deal with socio-religious problems. We 
may incidentally observe that this great man v/as not unworthy 
of the honour bestowed on him. He was the son of Ahobala- 
charya and grandson of Srirahga Desika. He is described. as 
the establisher of the Vedic path, proficient in both the Vedan- 
tas (Sanskrit and Tamil), as a rich man who possessed palan- 
quins and other paraphernalia and as having performed the 
Soma sacrifice, with liberal gifts of money, cows, cloths and 
land. 2 

The interference of the State is seen mostly in the affairs 
of minor communities of weavers and other artisans. Accord- 
ing to an inscription dated Saka 1407 (A. D. 1485-6), in the 
reign of Kumara Mallikarjuna, the Kaikkdlars of Valudilam- 
battu-rajya were granted, in the time of Aramvalatta Nayanar, 
the privilege of using tandu (palanquin) and conch as their 
insignia on the model of the Kaikkdlars of Kanchipuram, who 
were enjoying these privileges.^ A similar charter relating to 
the same privileges was given to the Kaikkolars (of Kanchi- 
puram ?) on their representing the matter to the same dignitary 

C. P. No. 13 of 1912-13% Ep. Report for 1913, p. 9. These Badu" 
guluvaru, we are told in this connection, refused to accept the theory of 
pollution in matter of food and the clothes to wear. It is conjectured 
that they may have been shepherds of the Yadava race. Ihid., p. 9, The 
cyclic year given in this record, Krodhana, is wrong. Saka 1464=Plava. 
Sewell, yidd/tawtaj, p. 304 ; 14S8=Kr6dhana, ibid.^ p. 306. But 
according to Swamikannu 1464=Subhakrit. 1487=Kr5dhana, Ind. 
Bph. V., V., pp. 286, 332. 

= My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 52. 

® 473 of 1921, 
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at Kanchipuram in Saka 1409 (A. D, 1487-8j.i According to 
an epigraph dated Saka 1425 (A. d. 1503-4), in the reign of 
Immadi Narasimha Raya, an Agent of the Tuluva general 
Narasa Nayaka bestowed on the weavers of the three villages 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi-parru, Naduvukaraipparru, and Nenma- 
iipparru, the right to have dandu and iankit. on all good and 
bad occasions. They were to enjoy these privileges on the 
model of those enjoyed by their community of the country 
situated on the bank of the river Pennai. The epigraph 
further stales that those who objected to this right should 
undergo the penalty stipulated for the offence mentioned in an 
inscription engraved at Seliyahganallur.^ 

The Kaikkolars residing round the temple of Lakshmi- 
Narayana-Perumal at Ambasamudram, according to an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1429 (a. d. 1517-18), having constructed 
« from {he basement to the pinnacle " a temple for the god and 
his son Bhutala-VIra-Rama, and having also provided for the 
requirements of the temple kitchen, were granted the hereditary 
right of receiving a garland in the temple with other incidental 
privileges.® Since the name of the ruler’s agent is not men- 
tioned in the epigraph, we may presume that this action may 
have been taken by the temple itself on its own responsibility. 

An epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Parabhava 
but assignable to A. D. 1546, refers us to the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya when Surappa Nayaka, the Agent of the king, 
governor over Tiruvadi-rajya, seems to have enacted measures 
in connection with the Ilaivaniyars. These agreed to accord 
the same privileges to the Kaikkolars of the place as were in 
vogue according to a previous stone inscription which, 
however, had been defaced by some member of the Ilaivaniyar 
sect in previous years, and which was now ordered to be so 
engraved on the temple walls.'* 


^ 422 of 1925. 

^ Ep. Report for 1918, p. 166. 
« 312 of 1916. 

* 41 of 1922, 
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The importance of the official dictator in social matters is 
seen in a copper plate grant dated A. D. 1555 which registers 
the agreement that was reached by (the dictator) Vedanti- 
Ramarajayapa together with the eighty-eight Sri-Vaishnava 
Brahmans, Banadarasayya, the Agent for the affairs of Rama 
Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya, and Senabova Setti, Agent for the 
affairs of Ramapayya. The dispute between the cultivators and 
the Panchalas, which is the subject of the above grant, took 
place in the reign of Sadasiva Raya. Words having arisen 
between all the (?) cultivators and the Panchalas (or artisans) 
in the place belonging to (the god) Chennigaraya of Beltir, — 
according to the decision formerly given by Rama^Rajayya- 
Tirumala-Rajayya regarding the caste observances of the 
Panchalas, fixing the southern street of Belur for them, the 
stones were put up at the four boundaries (specified) within, 
which the Panchalas might erect rows of houses, carry on their 
caste observances and make jewellery, enjoying in the temple of 
Chennigaraya the same privileges and positions as were granted 
to the Panchalas at the car-festival in Vidyanagara. Such is 
the sasana granted to the Panchalas, in accordance with the 
order of Rama-Rajayya-Tirumala-Rajayya, by us — the VManti 
Ramarajayapa, the eighty-eight Si*i Vaishnava Brahmans, 
Banadarasayya, agent for the affairs of Rama-Rajayya-Tiru- 
mala-Rajayya, and Senabova Setti, agent for the affairs of 
Ramapayya 

There is another instance of the officials of the Govern- 
ment settling communal questions. The inscription which 
gives us this information is undated, but it is possible that it 
may be assigned to the reign of the Emperor Sadasiva Raya. 
It narrates that in the time of Ramaraja Nayaka, a charter to 
the headmen of potters was given as follows : “ When Chama, 
Amsamana, Honna, Dhuma, and Chanda, these barbers and 
washermen, saying that for the potters, paring of the toe-nails 
and tying on the upper cloth are not allowed, 2 — the chiefs of 

^ E. C., V, P. 1, Bl. S, p. 45. 

* “Apparently the reference is to the case o£ the bride and bride- 
groom at the time of marriage,” £. C., IV p. 27, n. (1), 
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the potters saying that they are, gained the •victory by (the 
ordeal of) dipping their hands in (boiling) ghl before (the god) 
Divya Lihgesvara in Haradanahalli, the following charter was 
written. ‘ For the potters the toe-nails may be pared and the 
upper- cloth may be tied on-thus it is ordered. The caste tax 
is nine "v^araha, gold five varaha. If a woman of Yeiavandur 
lose her living, the five varaha may be excused and six varaha 
.given.. ,..."”1 The epigraph which breaks off at the end, 
evidently records the decision which was the outcome of the 
inquiry conducted by Rama Raja Nayaka, 

We have a case of a Provincial Government settling these 
trivial questions relating to honours during mairiage occasions. 
An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Bhava but assign- 
able to the year A. D. 1634, on the strength of the name 
Dikshitasvami — the well known Minister Govinda Dikshita of 
the two Nayakas, Achyuta and Raghunatha — informs us that a 
valakkumuri or petition was made as regards a dispute which 
arose among the weavers {pattunulhar) and the Settis of 
Pattisvaram. The problem was in connection with the order 
of procedure in the receipt of betel leaves and areca-nut during 
marriages. It was agreed that in cases of disturbances caused 
on this count, a new cloth worth five panan should be offered 
to the goddess (of the local temple) along with thirty areca- 
nuts and 100 leaves. The epigraph closes with a vow made 
on the feet of Nayakkarayyan, who, it is suggested, may have 
been Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore,2 


^ The date of this is given by Rice thus : “ Date? About A. ». 1580’*. 
But there is nothing in the original which justifies this assumption. B.C., 
IV. Yl. 2, p. 27, text, p. 72. 

® 257 of 1927 ; Rp. Report for 1927, p, 117. A copper-plate grant 
dated A. B. 1693 of the time of Kahga Raya Deva Maharaya “ seated on 
the jewel throne in Ghaijagiri-durga ” relates some very interesting details 
about communal fights which arose on account of the procession of the 
Nandi-kolu in Anekal. This was between the Settis and merchants on 
one side, and all the other people on the other. The question of the pro- 
cession of the goddess Kalika in Nagarta-pefe caused complete disorder 
in both pefes. Mammudi Chikka Raya Tamme Gaudsu'ayya gave certain 
grants (specified) to Venkatacharya (whose pedigree is given) for having 
restored order with the aid of the samayagaras and the Mutta-dasris and 
other people. It was agreed that according to former custom the Nandi- 
26 
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Social legislation, it may not be out of place to observe, 
sometimes took a strange turn. Instead of unifying the con- 
flicting elements in the community, the Government helped 
the dismemberment of the castes. Two records dated Saka 1545 
(a.D. 1623-4) and Saka 1547 (a.d. 1625-6) register a royal writ 
granted by Virappa Nayaka of Madura to the five sub-sects of 
the artisan community, facilitating their separation from each 
other. It has to be noted that the order does not seem to 
have proceeded from the king himself but to have been the 
result of an initiative taken by the subsects themselves. This 
is inferred partly from the statement that the writ was a privi- 
lege granted in the presence Udankuttam-pada-gananainjan 
Kulasekharan-asari or Udankutta-anainjan, who was evidently 
the leader of the Kanmala community. We may add that the 
epigraphs which give us the above information, do not 
enlighten us on the causes which brought about the dismember- 
ment of the artisan community. i 

We may give one more example of State interference in 
social matters. An inscription dated only in the cyclic year 
Angiras but assignable to A. D. 1632, ^ of the reign of Sriranga 
Deva, registers an undertaking by the residents of the village 
Tiruvamattur, South Arcot district, that the three artisan com- 
munities (Kanmala) carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths of 
the several villages in the northern parru (ward) shall no more 
be treated ill, or deprived of their privileges; that the same 


kolu procession should pass through the Desada-p€te and the goddess 
Kalika’s procession through the Nagarta-pete. B. C., IX, Ht. 105, p. 101, 
Interesting as the above details are, they cannot be given entire credence 
since the epigraph takes us to the year a. d. 1693 when Vijayanagara 
rulers had ceased to exercise any authority. B. A. S. 

^ 309 and 378 of 1916 ; Ep. Report for 1917, p. 134 : “ The non- 

interference of the Brahmans in this connection is significant." Ibid. 
Satyanatha wrongly interprets these inscriptions as having emanated from 
the Government. “ The caste system was considered sacrosanct, and 
there were occasions of royal interference to check breaches of its rules 
Nayaks, p. 256. About the year A. n. 1371, .'the temple priests 
CstMuikaru) of Nallur-nad agreeing together caused a Msana to be writ- 
ten. The meaning of this is not at all clear. See E. C., IX. Dv. 73. p. 83. 
text, p. 189. 

® Swamikannu, Ind. Eph.^ VI, p. 66. 
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rights and privileges as were given to their brethren in Padaividu 
Tiruvannamalai, and Kanchipuram should be accorded to 
them; and that in default a fine of twelve pon was to be paid 
by them (residents) [?]. In this record Krishnappa Nayaka is 
mentioned as the' king's Agent; and Rdyasam Tirumalayyan, 
as the subordinate of the former.i 

C, Excommunication 

To the orthodox minds of the mediaeval ages excommuni- 
cation was a potent weapon of exercising the authority of social 
groups* In one of its aspects it is related to the problem of 
outcastes; and this again is allied to that of untouchability 
which we briefly alluded to while dealing with the social issues 
which the people of Vijayanagara had to solve. Before we 
enumerate the different kinds of excommunication in Vija- 
yanagara, we may acquaint ourselves with the views of classical 
canonists on the subject. 

Manu has laid down specific regulations dealing with the 
question of excommunication from the caste. 2 A Brahmana 
who unintentionally approaches a woman of the Chandala or 
of (any other) very low caste, who eats (the food of such persons) 
and accepts (presents from them) becomes an outcaste; 
but (if he does it intentionally), he becomes their equaL"^ 
Then again: He who associates with an outcaste, himself 

becomes an outcaste after a year, not by sacrificing for him, 
teaching him, or forming a matrimonial alliance with him, 
but using the same carriage or seat, or by eating with him."^ 

The penances meant for those who desired to atone for 
their sins are thus given: He who also associates with any 

one of those outcastes, must perform, in order to atone for (such) 
intercourse, the penance prescribed for that sinner. The 


1 65 of 1922. 

* As regards Manu's regulations on outcastes, see Manu, III, 150, 
157, pp. 103, 104-5 ; IV, 79. 213, pp. 141, 163 ; IX, 238-9. p, 384 ; XI, 185, 
190, pp. 468-9. 

» Ihid., XI, 176, pp. 466-7. 

* Ibid., XI, 181, up. 467-8. 
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Sapindas and Samanodakas of an out caste must offer (a libation 
of) water (to him, as if he were dead), outside (the village) on an 
inauspicious day, in the evening, and in the presence of the 
relatives, officiating priests, and teachers. A female slave shall 
upset with her foot a pot filled with water, as if it were for a 
dead person; (his Sapindas) as well as the Samanodakas shall 
be impure for a day and night; But thenceforward it shall be 
forbidden to converse with him, to sit with him, to give him a 
share of the inheritance, and to hold with him such intercourse 
as is usual among men; And (if he be the eldest) his right of 
primogeniture shall be withheld and the additional share, 
due to the eldest son; and in his stead a younger brother, 
excelling in virtue, shall obtain the share of the eldest/^i 

According to Gautama even a father could be excom- 
municated, if he had committed certain grave crimes. <‘Let 
him cast off a father who assassinates a king, who sacrifices 
for Sudras, who sacrifices for his own sake (accepting) money 
from Sudras, who divulges the Veda (to persons not authorised 
to study it), who kills a learned Brahmana, who dwells with 
men of the lowest casts, or (cohabits) with a female of one 
of the lowest casts."2 

With these regulations of the lawgivers before us, we may 
now ascertain the nature and kinds of social punishment under 
Vijayanagara. All classes of people including Brahmans were 
liable to excommunication. The members of the priestly class 
were especially punished if they violated the rules of their 
caste or those of a communal grant, and sold the shares which 
they owned in the village to Madras. Those who refused the 
consecrated food of a god were also declared outcastes. An 
undated inscription, assigned to about A. D. 1568, clearly says 
tfiat “the Brahman who refuses the consecrated food {tlriha- 
prasadavannu) of the god Tirumala’s tirth is a Chandala (or 


fi 468-9. See also ihid., 187-92, 196-7, pp. 469-70, 

for the penance by which such an outcaste may regain his originS status. 

® Gautama, XX* 1, pp. 277-8 Ibid P-Q q f ..i. 
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outcaste).”! In the grant dated A. d. 1474 recording the gift 
of the villages Alugodu and Nnggiifir situated in Gaya- 
tristhana, by king Virupaksha to Krishna Bhatta, it is said that 
“ If any among the shareholders mortgage or sell his share to 
Sudras, he shall be put out of the Brahman communitj’-, and 
such share shall not belong to this place {uvrittimaniarolage 
3r obaru iar.ima iamma vriiiiyann sfidrarttgalige adhi-krayava 
.Vriddidare avaru brdhnianikcge hcragii a-vriiiigalu i^-iandaM 
salait),^ All the Brahmans (endowed with many titles) of the 
all-honoured great agraharaj the seat of all learning, Prasanna- 
Vijayapura, made an endowment for the support of the dancing- 
girls of the temple of the god Ramanatha, in a. D. 1372, 
and lest it should be violated by merabei*s of their own 
community, laid down the following rule: Whatever Brah- 

mans oppose this, are out of the Brahman community and 
banished from the village " {l-dharmmakke. dva brdhmarn 
vighanava madidavaru brdhmarige horagu grdma-bahisJikri- 
iaru)? Three kinds of social ostracism are mentioned in 
A. D. 1519 and A. D. 1537. These refer to the Virasaivas. 
The offenders were be declared outcastes to the maha-mah- 
aitu or the holy assembly of the Vii-asatvas ; outcastes in res- 
pect of vibhuii (or sacred ashes) and rudrdkshi ; and outcastes 
both in this world and the next.^ 

The other instances of excommunication refer to the 
commercial and agricultural castes. An effaced inscription in 
Tamil dated A.D. 1369 mentions the grants made by Sudaiya... 
and Polu..., who were the servants of Ilakkapper, the betel- 
pouch bearer of Kampana Odeyar. In this grant it is recorded 


1 B. a, XI, Hr. 42, p. 109, text, p. 303. 

2 E. C., Ill, Ml. 121, p. 68, text, p. 909. See also Ep. Report for 
1916, p. 140, op. cit. 

s E. C., IV., Gu. 32, p. 41. text, p. 104. 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1920, pp. 42-3. Cf. Imprecations against 
the Lihgavantas and Namadharis in a. d. 1598: Lihgavantan ddava 
alupidare d-Koppa~dyad<iU lihga jahgu. . . . papake hdha vibhiiti-rudrdk- 
shige horagu ndmadhdri dgi Sdava-i-dharmake alupidare Tirupati Sri’- 
rahga-Vtshnu-Kanchtli svUmi-^seve alida pdpake hoharu. E. C., VI, 
Kp. 50, text, p. 332. 
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that the Nagalatotti (caste) of Periya Sattavaram and the 
Puvatotti and other castes of Pilaguvilai granted one panam 
for every village (in Tekal). They decided thus : ** He who 
does not pay shall be an outcaste from the nadu, the assembly 
and the PanchalattarA In the same year, the Tottigans as 
related elsewhere, resolved to do the following : We of the 
Tottigan caste in Pulliyur-nadu granted one panam for every 
village situated in the eighteen nadus...He who does not pay 
shall be an outcaste from the nadu, the assembly, the Pancha- 
1am, the Parai, and the eighteen nadus {Ktidadavan 
ndtUikkum palamkkum PanjalaUttkkttm paraiykum padinettu- 
naUukhtim puramhu.)^ The Panchalas of Terakanambi and 
of various other places (named), made provision for the danc- 
ing-girls of the god Ramanatha of Vijayapura, and especially 
for the livelihood of the dancing-girl Ketavve. This grant 
ends in the following manner : Whoso destroys this grant 
is put out of the Panchalas, out of his trade, out of the assembly 
and the nad ", (i-dharmmavanu dvan obba alupidavmiu 
Panchdlakke horagu ahalakke horagu samayakkevU nddigu 
horagu.y 

Two inscriptions dated in Kollam 555 (A. D. 1379-80) and 
Kollam 591 (A. d. 1415-16) respectively, refer to the social 
legislation among the Vellalers and the members of the Vellai- 
Nadar community. It is said that the former ostracized *the 
latter who earned their livelihood generally by service. A few 
Vellai-Nadars having, in their capacity as accountants, agents, 
etc., committed some unspecified offence against their emplo- 
yers of the Vellaler community, the general public, the heads 
of the families, accountants and all other members of this latter 
community in the district, met together and resolved that the 
three specified offenders be killed, and that it was beneath the 
dignity of the community to employ in future any Vellai- 
Nadars even in cooly service, much less to permit them to be 
agents, accountants, and officials. Another record dated in Kol- 

^ E. C., IX, Ht. 103, p. 100, text, p. 51. 

* Ibid,, Ht 103 (a), p. 100, text, ibid. 

« E. C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, text, p. 106. 
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lam 628 (a. d. 1452-3) relates that further restrictions were 
added to those already registered. The Vellai-Nadars were not 
to take girls in marriage from the Tamil villagers, nor could they 
take up service in the Tamil country. Twenty -three specified 
offenders of the Vellai-Nadar community were to be killed 
whenever they were found. No Vellai-Nadar was to be per- 
mitted in future to enter the Tamil districts.! 

The measures passed by the Vellalers were stringent, and 
their attitude towards the members of the Vellai-Nadar com- 
munity uncompromising. Tamil people, on the whole, as we 
have seen on many occasions, were loath to take the life of a guilty 
person, even when he was accused of homicide (not amounting 
to murder). When such had been the precedent set in the early 
ages, this action of the Vellalers is inexplicable. The records do 
not state the crimes which the Vellai-Nadars committed. 
Whether the severity of the sentence passed on the Vellai- 
Nadars was due to the gruesome nature of the offence com- 
mitted by them, or to the inveterate communal hatred which 
the Tamil Vellalers bore — as they do entertain now for the 
Nadars or Tartars in the Tinnevelly district^ — towards the 
latter, who may have been, as is suggested, of non-Tamil 
origin, cannot be determined. And what is equally difficult to 
explain is why the king or the provincial ruler did not inter- 
fere in such a social legislation even when it concerned breach 
of public peace and ultimate loss of lives.''^ The epigraphs 
are silent on this point; but it may as well be that the Vellalers 
had to secure the sanction of the State officials before they 
could finally punish the VeUai-Nadars. If, as we shall see in 
the following instances, even the Brahmans of an agrahara 
could not ostracize one of their own community without the 
mediation of the officers of the Vijayanagara viceroy, it is 
evident that the agricultural classes, such as the Vella|ers 
essentially were, would not have been given unlimited powers 


Ep, Report for 1917, p. 134, 
2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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in social matters, especially when it concerned the lives of the 
offenders. 

Whether our assumption is valid or not there is an 
instance of State interference in social matters concerning 
Brahmans. According to an epigraph dated Saka 1466 (a. d. 
1544-5) a Brahmana of Cheramahadevi (mod. Shermadevi in 
the Ambasamudram taluka) having fallen from his original 
high caste, his land and house-site were confiscated to the 
local temple of Tiruvengalanatha, with the income whereof 
four measures of rice were cooked for the god's offerings and 
used for feeding four Brahmans. The adjudging body that 
presided over this case of caste degradation was made up of 
the two local agents of Viththala, the Makamandalesvara..., 
Narayana Chauhattamalla Ranavijaya Velumapati Vengala- 
Deva Maharaya, the karyaharta (Agent) of (Viththala's younger 
brother) Rama Raja Chinna Timmaya Deva Maharaja, the 
karanafUt and the great learned men (vidvan^mahaj anas) of 
Cheramahadevi, Elapuram, and Narasapuram.i 

The concern which the rulers of Vijayanagara felt as 
maintainers of the varnasrama-dharma is also seen to some 
extent in an epigraph dated a. d. 1548-9 which records that 
barbers were exempted from fines levied for breaking rules of 
caste (Jiulsiddhaydlu)j marriage fees, presents, etc.^ If we 
turn to the western parts of the Empire, we find there too the 
importance of the State in social matters. Here it seems that 
a person, who was found guilty of a social crime, lost his 
estates obviously at the instance of the Government. It is only 
in this light that we can explain the details of a record dated 
A. D. 1598 which mentions a grant made by Bhairarasa 
Odeyar to the temple of the god Parisvanatha. The epigraph 
relates that certain areca gardens were assigned to the services 
of the god. Among those was one which '' had been forfeited 
by loss of caste owing to some crime” which is not specified 
{Molegara-gaudaninda Suligddu Mdrappage dhareneradu bitta 


^ 718 of 1916; Bp. Report for 1917, p. 130. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins.^ I, p. 217. 
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Kartgarisina-granidalli dva~jdiigcUu aparadha-madida sam- 
mandha)d 


D. Social Sins 

These inscriptions dealing with excommunications also 
contain some details about oifences which may be grouped 
under social sins. Since the regulations of the early canonists 
regarding these are too numerous to be mentioned here, 2 we 
shall be content with a brief account of some of the social sins 
as they appeared to the people of Vijayanagara. It was their 
inherent orthodox bent of mind, as we shall presently have to 
explain, which made them include the following imprecations 
at the end of almost every grant. 

sva-daitdm para-daiiam vdyo hareia vasnndhardm\ 
shashti-varsha-sahasrdni vishthuyam jdyaie krhnik\\ 
' ddna-pdlanayOr mmadhye ddnai syeyo' 7inpdlajiani\ 
ddndi svarggam avdpndti pdlandd achytiiam 
padam\\^ 

But more severe words had to be uttered against those who 
violated grants; and these, as we have already remarked, some- 
times took a formidable shape : Be it the thief or plunderer 
prowling by night or day, be it the honourable mahamandales- 
vara, the emperor who rules the world, or the king of kings, 
who thinks to himself I will seize the villages, lands, or grants 
bestowed in this place, — ^at the mere word, thrust him, with his 

^ E. C., VI, Kp. 50, p. 86, text, p. 332, op. cit. For some aspects o£ 
the question of excommunication from and readmission into caste, see 
Ray, 7. B. O. R. S., XIII pp. 162, 164-6, 168. On the interesting corres- 
pondence between two anonymous Sanskrit pandits on caste, as given in 
the Drctvt(}achdrapramat}asangraha, read iify. Arch. Report for 1926, 
pp. 28 — S3. 

^ Manu, XI, pp. 430-83 ; Vasishiha^ XX, pp. 102-9 ; Baudhdyana, II, 
L-2, pp. 211-23; Apastamba, I, 8, 22-9, pp. 75-92; Gautama, XIX, pp. 
>74-99 ; Vishnu, XLVI-LVII, pp. 149-89. 

® E. C., XI, Cd. 2, text, p. 3. The verses mean : Whoso usurps a 
rift made by himself or by another shall assuredly be born as worm in 
irdure for sixty thousand years. Of making a gift oneself or maintain- 
ng another's, the maintaining is the best : for he who makes a gift obtains 
varga, but he who maintains one obtains final beatitude Rice, My, 
ns., Intr., p. xxiii, 

27 
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father and mother and all into the hell filled with worms, for 
seventy seven crores of years, and continue to visit him with 
all manner of torments, do you see, O Sin ! Whoso says I am 
afraid of the land endowments of this god, and trembling in 
mind like a coward attacked by a serpent, -joins his hands in 
reverence and goes away, let Baira bring him quickly to 
Kaiiasa, do you see, O Merit ! That such merit and sin will be 
contracted is verily true, do you see, all people I If you doubt 
this you will go to hell/^ Such were the imprecations and 
benedictions of a grant dated a. d. 1356 of the famous general 
Na^egonte Malla.i 

In about A. D. 1371 when Melpundi. Kunniyarasa was 
ruling the nadu, Bodharupa Bhagavar-arasu of the auspicious 
Purushdttama'jfj^r/s/jad, with others, had a copper-plate grant 
engraved ending in the following manner: Whoso does not 
pay as laid down by the amachchan after examination of the 
temple and the requirements of the worship, shall be looked 
upon as a traitor conspiring to murder the king of the very 
nd4u in which he was born, and incurs the penalty of the man 
who cuts off the nose of him who having bound on the right 
side seizes on the left, and of one who takes to wife a woman 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. ”2 

An epigraph dated a. d. 1430 contains these imprecations : 

Whoso destroys this work of merit, becomes as if a sinner 
born of an adulteress, or born of a notoriously bad woman, 
born in a vile family, or again of a Chandali j a slaughterer of 
cows, a drunkard, a murderer of guru, wife and Brahmans, or 
a thief of gold .” 2 

A record dated a. d. 1530 declares that those who by 
force take away land given to Brahmans will boil in the hell 
called Kumbhipaka, as many years as the Brahmans from 
whom they seized it, with their families and descendants, are 
in suffering therefrom. Whoso carries off the money of an 


* S. C., XI, Cd. 3, p* 2, op. cit. 

* C., I, No. 9, p, 55 (2nd od.). 

* B. C, XI, Cd. 29. p, 9. 
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agrahara saying it is for the tribute to the king, or the gift to 
obtain a wife, or a contribution to save the village, incurs the 
guilt of incest with his mother 

In A. D, 1555 Krishnappa Nay aka caused the following 
imprecations to be written in a gift deed of the village Beluvadi 
which he made for the services of the god Harihara : ** Whoso 
maintains this gift will derive the merit of performing countless 
horse sacrifices. Whatever sinner unable to let it live, 
destroys it, will incur the sin of killing cows and Brahmans in 
the Ganges, of parricide, and of causing a mother to eat the 
flesh of her son .''2 

Bukkana Nayaka, son of kanddchara Rachappa Nayaka, 
granted the village of Settihalli for the god Virfipaksha of 
Hasana, in A. D. 1563, in order that many meritorious and 
successful expeditions may be to Krishnappa Nayaka*'. This 
stone inscription relates: Whoso of the kings, chiefs, 

accountants, farmers, subjects, or officials of the Hasana 
country {Hasanada slincya arasugalu prabhugalu senahovaru 
gatida-prajegalu adhi-kdrigalu ivar olagdgi dvanan ohhanti 
tappi anydyava madidare) fails in the work of merit assigned 
for the service and offerings of the god Virfipaksha, and does 
injustice, is guilty of the sin of slaying cows and Brahmans 
before the lifiga and in the Manikaranika-kshetra of Kasi, and 
of incest with his mother and murder of his guru, and will 
endure torments in the raaha-naraka during many Brahma- 
kalpas."3^ 

An epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Vilambi Asadha 
Su. 5 but assigned to the year A. D. 1598 June, Wednesday, 
28th, mentions the following : Whoso fails in this (i.e., the 
order of Tirumala Rajaayya to Pamappa Nayaka to release the 
customs dues on Akalankajaya’s village) (will incur) the order 
of (i.e., punishment from) the feet of Tirumala Rajayya, 


^ Rice. My. Ins., p. 39. Cf. Fleet, L A., IV, p. 329. 
* Rice, My. Ins., p. 26, see also p. 42. 

8 E, C., V. P ,1. Hn. 2, p. 2, P. II, p. 3. 
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{Tirufuala-Raja^ayyanavara fadad-dne), and is guilty of put- 
ting poison in the dish offered to Rahganatha, or in the dish 
offered to the god Narasimha of Madur ", {Rangandtha 
harivdnake vtsavan ikl.ida)d- 

The same idea is repeated in another inscription dated 
also in A. D. 1598. This epigraph informs us that those who 
violated the grant shall incur the sin of having put poison into 
the offerings of the gods Nanjundesvara (of Nanjangud), 
Chelapileraya (of Melukote), Rahganatha (of Srirahgapattana), 
Agastyesvara (of Tirumakudalu), and Janardhana (of Belgola), 
and of having killed within the temple their own parents, 
cows and Brahmans. They shall be born successively as the 
children of the dancing-girls of Nanjangud, Melukote and 
Tirumakuclalu.2 

If it is permissible to draw conclusions from the types of 
imprecations given above, we may say that, among others, the 
following were considered to be great sins : seizing lands, 
villages, or grants endowed to a temple and to Brahmans; 
destroying works of merit ; conspiring to murder the ruler of 
the province ; cutting off the nose of a helpless man who had 
been bound (?) ; marrying a woman within the prohibited 
degree ; to be born as children of bad women, dancing-girls, 
or chandalis ; to be born in a vile family; to be a drunkard; 
to murder one’s own guru, wife or a Brahman ; stealing gold ; 
incest with one’s own mother ; ravishing one's own sister ; 
killing Brahmans and cows in a holy place or within the 
precincts of a temple ; matricide ; patricide ; causing a mother 
to devour the ffesh of her own son ; and putting poison in the 
dish of a god in a temple. ^ 


* E. C., IV., Gu. 52, p. 45, text, p. 113 j Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., V, 
p. 396. 

» My. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p. 52. 

^ * To these we may add those mentioned by Vemana — disobedience to 
one a mother, rebellion against father, and despising one’s elder brother 
Vemam, Verses, Bk. III., v. 12, p. 102. Lakshmisa gives the popular 
co^ption of the five sms : y«r«-drdAo or rashly promising to the pwrM 
and fading; or assuring , God and drawing back; svamx- 

dr&fm or not providing for the king’ s necessity (or of killing the king) ; 
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Section 2, Etiquette 
A, Etiquette in the Royal Palace 

Whether it was in the presence of the king or on the 
battle-field, in regard to foreign ambassadors or leaders of mer- 
chant guilds, washermen or dancing-girls, the people of Vijaya- 
nagara observed certain rules of procedure in public matters. 
Paes tells us the following: '' Before you enter the place 
'where the king is there are two gates with many guards, who 
prevent any one from entering except the captains and men 
who have business there; and between these two gates is a very 
large court with its verandahs round it, where the captains and 
other honoured people wait till the king summons them to his 
presence."! As regards admission into the palace, especially 
on* grand occasions, Paes continues thus: They do not 

admit every one at once (they allowed us to go into the open part 
that is between the gates), but there go inside only the wrest- 
lers and dancing-women, and the elephants, which go with their 
trappings and decorations, those that sit on them being armed 
with shields and javelins, and wearing quilted tunics. ”2 Then 
again: The different pavilions are separated by doors, so that 

no one may enter unless he is invited."^ 

Paes also I'elates about people who desired to seek an 
interview with the king. ‘C-.and he (the king) was barefooted: 
for no one ever enters where the king is unless he has bare feet, 
and the majority of the people, or almost all, go about the 
country barefooted.”^ But those who were privileged to see 
the king had to salute him. While describing the royal 
ceremonies in the palace, Paes informs us the following: 
“ After the king has talked with these men (i,e., the great 

atma-'droha or breaking a solemn oath which has been made; and finally, 
dharma-drdha or violating one's own dharma. Jaiminl Bhdrata, Sandhi 4 
V. 2, p. 51 (Sanderson). See also iWef., Sandhi 5, vv, 66-7, p. lOS-6 1 
Sandhi 7, pp. 136-7 ; Sandhi 9, v. 29, p. 182. 

^ Sewell, For. "Emp., p. 246. 

2 Ibid., p. 268. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 252. 
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lords) on subjects pleasing to him he bids enter the lords and 
captains who wait at the gate, and these at once enter to make 
their salaam to him. As soon as they appear they make their 
salaam to him, and place themselves along the walls far off 
from him; they do not speak one to another, nor do the}’^ chew 
betel before him, but they place their hands in the sleeves of 
their tunics {cahayas) and cast their eyes on the ground; and 
if the king desires to speak to any one it is done through a^ 
second person, and then he to whom the king desires to speak 
raises his eyes and replies to him who questions him, and then 
returns to his former position. So they remain till the king 
bids them go, and then they all turn to make the salaam to 
him and go out. The salaam, which is the greatest courtesy 
that exists among them, is that they put their hands joined 
above their head as high as they can. Every day they go to 
make the salaam to the king."i 

This mode of salutation being so different from that to 
which the foreign travellers were accustomed, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should have keenly observed it. Nuniz gives us 
details about it: The manner of the salaam which the 

nobles make to the King every day is this: — In the morning 
the nobles go to the palace at ten or eleven o’clock, at which 
hour the King comes out from within where his wives are, and 
after he has taken his seat they open to the nobles, and each 
one comes by himself and bows his head and raises his hands. 
This is what they call the ^ salaam ’ (salema). With the king 
are about ten or twelve men who have the duty, on the 
entrance of each captain, of saying to the King: * See, your 
Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes salaam to You."’^ 

Barradas, while describing the plot by Jaga Raya to de- 
throne Chikka Rayulu, the nephew of Vehkatapati Deva Raya 
I, says: « He (the new King) passed through the midst of the 
soldiers with a face grave and severe, and with eyes downcasjh 
There was no one to do him reverence with hands (as is tl^ 

^ Sewell, For. Bmp.^ pp. 250-1, 

* I&W., i». 372. 
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custom) joined over the head, nor did he see salute any one/'i 
Salutation, as a sign of allegiance, was made in the manner 
roughly indicated by Couto, who speaks of Tirumala Raya and 
his three brothers. These, according to him, went on one 
day every year and prostrated themselves before their lawful 
sovereign in token of his rights over them 

But since we cannot expect more details from foreign 
travellers on the manner in which princes and peoples pros- 
trated themselves before their sovereign, we may have recotnse 
to Bana, who while describing the etiquette in the court of the 
king Prabhakaravardhana, speaks of the two royal pages 
Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta thus: Entering, they 
bowed from afar till their four limbs and heads touched the 
ground, then assumed a suitable position indicated by a kindly 
glance from the king.''^ Skanda Gupta saluted the king Harsha- 
vardhana thus: '^Entering the palace, he saluted from a distance, 
leaning his lotus hands upon the earth and touching it with 
his head.”* 

Foreigners, who were not conversant with Hindu 
etiquette, confounded this ancient custom of saluting one's 
superiors with kissing their feet. This accounts for the 
following from *Abdur Razzaq: When the Danaik had 
returned from his tour, and had been acquainted with all that 
had transpired, he was astounded, and after being admitted to 
the honour of kissing the royal feet, he offered up his thanks 
for the safety of the king's person, and made more than usual 
preparations to celebrate the festival of Mahaiidivi.**^ Nuniz 
commits the same blunder; ** The King confers very high 
honour, too, if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, for 
he never gives his hand to be kissed by any one.”® 

^ Sewell, Fot. Emp., p, 225. 

® Couto, VI, 1, V., cap. 5 ; Sewell, ihid,, p. 180. For different 
modes of salutation, see Manu, II, 119-27, pp, 51-3. 

® Bapa, Harshackarita, p. 121. 

* J&ik., p. 191 ; see also pp. 71, 126, 198, 211 and 238. 

® Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 117, 

^ Sewell, ibid. p. 376, 
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An important item in the daily routine of the palace "was 
that in connection with the worship of God. While describing 
the great Malianavami festival, Paes relates thus: ** Then he 
(the king) passes all along the top of the buildings, and as 
soon as he is at the end he takes the cap from his head, and 
after placing it on the ground turns back (to the place) where 
the idol is; here he lies extended on the ground.’*^ It may be 
presumed that this was done every day in the palace. 

In this respect some of the provincial rulers were as ortho- 
dox as their royal masters. Their puritanism is thus described 
in a defaced inscription which has been assigned to about the 
year a,d. 1435. During the reign of Deva Raya Maharaya when 
Tippa Raja Odeyar’s son Gopa Raja Odeyar was imling the Tekal 
city, " that Sihga Raja had the two lines of fortification round 
this city built, and holding the office of pattanasvami by order 
of the god Nayinar, so that all the people could see, for the god's 
tirumana had inantapas made before and behind the temples, 
had a pond constructed called after Gopa Raja the G5pa- 
samudra, had a palace built for Gopa Raja to the west of that 
pond, and to the right of the god, Singa Raja’s palace; and 
that he might at sunrise and at evening twilight bathe at both 
times, and have a room for domestic sacrifice, from the 
threshold of which he might look to the spire of Varadaraja’s 
temple, and coming to the temple, oQer naive dy a and iambula 
to the god, and taking the iulasi and tlrihUf make provision 
for the enjoyment of the god...”^ 


Some other details in connection with etiquette in the 
provincial places can be gathered from tradition. In that 
place (of Tirumala Nayaka, south-west of the garden near 
Rangavilasam) the king is accustomed to sit down and converse 
with the ministers or others, liis favorities in the evening; 


^ SeweU, For. Emp.^ p. 267 . 

do not know whether learned Brah- 
reigning sovereign as was done in a.d. 
1157 atXalgnijda (Sthanagundup). Rice, Mys. Ins., p. 194. As regards 

tSeWng L. alio Lak.hmS 
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when flambeaus are lighted up in the avenue at the time of 
homage, and when female dancers exhibit their skill before the 
courtiers." 1 

The chronicles of the south also contain some interest- 
ing information 'as regards usage in the courts of the 
provincial rulers- These refer to the times of Vijaya Rahga 
Chokkanatha Nayaka, Since he was a minor, his mother 
-Mahgammal ruled as regent. “During her regency, Mangamala 
had many agraras, temples, and choultries built. But one 
day, while eating beetle-leaf and areca-niit, she forgetf ally took 
the same with her left hand. Considering the taking of this 
indulgence with the left hand to be a serious crime, in order 
to remove its consequences, she constructed roads with avenues 
of -trees, from Cast to Raniiscraniy to Canya Cumari (Cape 
Comorin) and other places; and on the same account had ier- 
pa kulams (or reservoirs) dug, choultries built, and water 
booths constructed: she gave away food, and performed other 
charities, so that her name became renowned to a great 

distance." 2 

B. Coronation 

While dealing with the question of etiquette in the royal 
palace, mention may be made of some details in connection 
with coronation. The people of Vijayanagara have given us 
ample evidence of their having been under the influence of 
classical and mediaeval theories; and it is not too much to 
suppose that they must have followed the ancient rules as laid 
down in the dharnia sasiras, while performing the coronation 
ceremonies. “ The abhisheka as detailed in the Taiiiirtya 
Brahntana begins with seven mantras to be uttered by the 

^ Taylor, O. H. MSS., II, p. 1S7. In a note on the flambeaus which 
lighted up the avenue, Taylor rightly says that that ceremony called the 
dlvati-salUm or dl-vafi-vandanam or divati-koluttu is *' said to have 
been never omitted, unless the king were sick ; and then not to have made 
the Divatti-salam was the same thing as to announce the king's illness., 
two or more persons perform various .evolutions of double torches in 
approaching towards the king; they then make their obeisance, in which 
all others present join". Ibid. 

« Ibid., II, pp. 36-7. 

28 
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priest performing a homa before the ritual of sprinkling takes 
place. The first manira speaks of the prince's rebirth as the 
son of riiviks (sacrificial priests) with his vigour immensely 
increased by his symbolic entrance into the homa fire and 
exit therefrom, and wishes him capability to keep his subjects 
from sinful ways. The second wishes him an extended 
kingdom, a stout physique for its efficient administration, and 
a good supply of cattle for the performance of the sacrifices. 
The third wishes him to be the guide of men, and wants him 
to solemnly say that he would protect the good and punish the 
wicked. The fourth and the fifth invoke blessing on him for 
prosperity, while the sixth and seventh for the glorification of 
the castes by his power, the prosperity of his subjects, and the 
extension of Prajapati's protection to him".i 

The ideas of protecting the subjects, of maintaining the 
varnd^rania dharma, and of upholding the virtuous and 
punishing the wicked, — which, as remarked in another 
column, are clearly given in epigraphs of all the rulers 
and in the writings of Krishna Deva Raya — are to be 
traced to the promise which the rulers made on the occasion 
of their anointment ceremony. It is _ not the conformity 
of Vijayanagara theory to classical precept in regard to 
this question that concerns us so much as the features 
which came to be associated with coronation in Vijayanagara. 
But, as in other matters, the mediaeval rulers herein only 
followed the ancient usage of the land. The ceremony was 
most often held in a famous temple, in the presence of the 
great lords and learned men of the court. It was generally 
commemorated by granting lands and endowments to 
scholars and pious men. Except in one instance, it was 
performed by the rdja-guru or royal priest. And there is every 
reason to believe that, at least in the case of one or two 


^ Harendranath Law. J, XL VIII, p. 84. Dr. Nareudranath Law 
dtenodbES tine abhishika ceremony in detail in this article. Ibid,, p. 84 
m4* CL Edg«rton, P’ikrama^s Adventures, Vols, 26, 27, Section VIII pp. 
48-9, For decorum in the room where the throne is kept, see Snkramti 
L, E, 709*27, p. 48. ’ 
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monarchs, the ceremony was conducted twice obviously at 
different places. 

Before we enumerate these details, it may be interesting 
to recall the observations made by Nuniz on what 
the kings of Vijayanagara did before their coronation. While 
dealing with Vidyaranya and the founders of Vijayanagara, 
Nuniz says: And after that hermit was dead the King raised 

a very grand temple in honour of him and gave much revenue 
to it. And ever since, in his memory, the Kings of Bisnaga, 
on the day when they are raised to be kings, have, in honour of 
the hermit, to enter this house before they enter their own; 
and they offer many prayei's in it, and celebrate many feasts 
there every year.^'i Nuniz here evidently has confounded 
a shrine which may have been built in memory of Vidyaranya 
with the temple of Virupaksha at Hariipe, which, we may 
be permitted to repeat, was certainly not built in honour of 
that sage. 

The temple of Virupaksha, however, was the place 
where the anointment ceremony of the kings of Vijayanagara 
took place. Thus an inscription dated Saka 1430 expired, 
Sukla samvatsara Magha Su. 14, contains the following about 
Krishna Deva Raya the Great: 'L..the illustrious VIra Krishna- 
raya Maharaya, at the auspicious time of the festival of his 
coronation {■pattabhisheka), for (providing) daily oblations of 
food {amriia-padi-naivedyd), to the holy Virupaksha-deva(i.e., 
of Pampa)" granted to the temple the village of Sihganayakana- 
halli.2 The fact of the coronation ceremony having 
been conducted in the presence of the god Virupaksha, 
though not specifically stated in the above epigraph, is gathered 
from the records of his successors, some of whom were also 
crowned in the other famous temples of the Empire. Achyuta 

^ Sewell, For. Emp.^ p. 300, and ibidf n. (2). 

® Hultzsch, Bp. Ind., I, pp. 363, 370. Dr. Hultzsch thus remarks on 
the date of the inscription given on the same page : ** According to the 

tables, the 5ukla-sarhvatsara correspondsto Saka 1482 (a. d. 1509-10)”, 
ibid., p. 363, n. (10). Cf. Ballala II, granting the village of Ilamarndur in 
Padi-nadu-sime to the Kirtinarayana temple on the day of his coronation 
in A. D. 1270. My,. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p. 44, 
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Deva Raya was crowned in Saka 1452 (a. d. 1530-1) in the 
temple of Kalahasti, and on this occasion the king remitted 
the customs duties on the imports and exports at several 
seaports^. This ruler seems to have been crowned twice— 
once at the place mentioned above, and again at Vijayanagara. 
This is inferred from Rajanatha’s Achuiarayahhyudayam in 
which it is said : 




Then again Rajanath says : 

fe-Jid 11^ 


The late Mr. B. Veiikoba Rao suggested that Saluva Nrisimha 
was also crowned twiceA On these occasions the great nobles 
and the royal priest were present. The coronation of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great was graced by the presence of the charm- 
ing Araviti Bukka Raja, the famous scions of the family of 
Aukuvaru, the heroic Nandyalavarn, the warlike Velugoti- 
varu, Pemmasanivaru, Budihalivaru, Revalavaru, and other 
great lords who attended the king night and day with their 
enormous forces of men, horses and elephants.'* 


^ A. S.R. for 1923-4, p. 94. 

* Rajanatha, Achyutardyahhyudayam, Canto IIT, vv, 23, 36, pp. 65, 
71. (1907). See also Venkoba Rao, Vydsayogtcharitam, Intr., p, cvi ; 
The Sources, p. 161. S. N. Sastri translates the verses in question thus; 
** Once upon a time the devotee of Vishnu was anointed by Him with the 
waters poured from the conch in his hand, in the place of the husband of 
the earth which is passing from generation to generation." “This 
Achyutaraya who had been previously anointed by Vishnu through grace, 
was anointed in the place of a universal sovereign ; at that time the earth 
through affection for him, became covered with perspiration under the 
pretext (of?) the drops of coronation water scattered all round." S. N. 
SaiStri, AchyutarSydbhyudayam, pp. 20, 22. (1908). Heras, Aravidu, p. 15, 
%he*e it is said that Achyuta Raya's coronation took place at Tirupati. 
Tlias Is a groundless assumptiotj. B. A. S. 

* Venkoba Rao, Ibid. 

* A. St R. for 1908-9, p. 185. Sastry includes chariots among the 
tor<»8. has also identihed the nobles mentioned above. Ibid., n, (2). 
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We may digress a little in order to form an idea of the 
coronation scene at the court of Vijayanagara, Rajanatha, in 
his well known work mentioned above, gives us an admirable 
picture of the coronation of Achyuta Raya, when, so we are 
•told, the queen Varadambika was also anointed to the throne. 
Thus does Rajanatha relate : 


I 

Sfinft sfii#: 11 

3RTflrdf&t^^I^5riI%^Ifidri5r^*%R5r I 

^^[F^^sroqsiSiqcrf^t: ^ apcqfq^^ cT^asaTRiT: (I 

f:^5rn%R^r l 

3T^1I% ^1%: I 

^Fd^qi 3 ; 3 fT^qTg; 3 fqp^ W 11 

Si^Rqg; 3?^cqt f^: 1 

efTFfq[TO’T^ ^^\ Ftft: 11 

EW^ ^5rr ^qfd: f^t^qcT i 

f^: Rrcf^lg^icr^sy: fj 

5r=^^s& qi^=^[R^1^%: ^q sfl^Rq^rfqcRfcqi^: I 

f^rpd^wdfiqr^ qfesq^r si^iq^ b ii 

3firrf^ q^qqf€ f&qr i 

q^r^% 55.®dqifq^q:% 5T qsq flfoq^ {[ 

ft5ft^5Brq'dTq^=qiq^?[qrf^trs^^^ l#i;: f%%: i 
^qj^tr^r ?;q5ji;fd{|;qiq^ftqcTdi;, ^riqi^^flqqT ll 

dc^^^qiqcfiqi; fdtq iTdl I 

?q widqqR^^ \\ 
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I 

83^5^: sFim^T^q^a; 5T^1$ 5TT^qrf^^3:T: I 

^€=^1: ct^t i 

fJcTTf^qjr 3irara;TO[n^^Tq^: n 

^K ^qoT^q q?t r 

mm II 

3i%?r mi f%=Tq^2ir%fq 3pfrr% I 

?:pq^qr e^iq^r^fifir ^ 11^ 

The most prominent person on such occasions was the 
raja-gurii or royal-priest. That he conducted the ceremony 
is evident from inscriptions and literature. We are told that 
Vehkatapati Deva Raj’-a was anointed to the throne by Tata- 
charya, *^the guru of his own gotra, and other chief- 
Brahmans'', in a copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1587.2 This 
is repeated in another copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1589,3 
and again in A. d. 1602-3.4 


In one instance the Vijayanagara emperor was anointed 
to the throne by a great noble and not by the royal priest. 
This is proved by a copper-plate grant dated A. D. 1545 which 
contains the following : Then Sadasiva Maharaya, son of 

Timmamba and Rangakshitindra, was anointed to the throne 
by Rama, the ruler of the great Karnataka kingdom and 
husband of his (Sadasiva^s) sister, and by the chief ministers." s 


yo-a 


Canto, III, w. 34-5, 37-50, pn. 
py07) ; S. N, Sastri, Achyutarayabhyudayam, pp, 21-4 
B, C., VII, Sh. 83, p. 32. 


* B, C, XII, Ck. 39, p. 85. 


P- 31, Read Dikshitar J. 
IMV, p. 338, for some remarks in this 

ooanectiomi. 


r p* h Hn. 7, p. 5 ; B. C., IX, 

Cp. 186, p- 170, Cf, Heras, Arazndu, p. IS, 
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In the history of the provincial governors, too, there is a 
similar instance of a violation of the classical principles 
concerning the dignitary who was to perform the coronation 
ceremony. The pattahhisheka of Visvanatha Nayaka was 
performed by the Pandya king Chandrasekhara.i 
C. Foreign Ambassadors — Hozx/ Received 

We may now describe the manner in which they enter- 
tained foreigners. The provincial rulers maintained the high 
traditions of the Vijayanagara kings of receiving foreigners 
with honour suited to their rank. Nicholas Pimenta, Visiter 
of the Jesuits in India thus tells us how the Nayaka of 
lanjore received him : He entertained us kindly, and 

marvelled much that wee chewed not the leaves of the Betele 
winch were offered us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious 
Clothes wrought with Gold, desiring a Priest of us for his new 
Citie which bee was building."^ 

There seems to have been some method about the treat- 
ment of fallen enemies. Krishna Deva Raya's noble example 
of showing deep concern for the safety of the subjects of a 
vanquished king, as given in detail by Nuniz, may not have 
been the only instance of a Vijayanagara ruler or of his 
subordinates treating generously his or their conquered 
enemies. In the battle between the king of Kandy and Pedda 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the former lost his life. The king of 
Candi being a crowned head his dead body was respectfully 
placed on his elephant, and then sent to the capital, to receive 
the usual funeral rites. 

D. Placing the Vajra-bayasanige 
Etiquette governed the actions of the people in public and 
private life. When foreign prithvi-^ettjs came to a particular 
locality, they were treated with marked courtesy. According 
to a copper-plate grant dated only in the cyclic Siddhartin, 
Bhadrapada, Su. 5, Monday, but assignable to A. d. 1379, if 

^ Taylor, O, H. MSS., II, pp, 109, 117 ; Hcras, Aravidu, p. 128. 

® Pimenta, Purchas, Piligrims, X, p. 203. 

® Ihid., p. 208. 

* Taylor, Cat Rais,, III., p. 185, 
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the prithvi-settis of any countries within the four seas came to 
another country, first presenting to them betel leaf, dress and 
allowance of food, the authorities of that country will give... 
to those settis The same record narrates that, in addition 
to those honours the prithm-settis were granted the customs 
duties “ on the roads both ways 

The names of the Salu-mules, the elders, and the other 
prominent classes are also associated with an interesting public 
ceremony in connection with what was known as placing the 
vajra-bayasanige. This was an ancient custom of conducting 
public work, and was very common during Hoysala times. 
The Mamdapur inscription of the Yadava king Kanhara, dated 
Saka 1172 (A.D. 1250), informs us that the five hundred 
Svamis of the blest Ayyavale and the Vira Banafijas of the 
immemorial Kurumbetta in the Kundi Three-Thousand, 
granted certain tolls for the benefit of the three-turreted temple 
called the Trikuta-prasada of the same town. On this occasion 
Kaiideva Setti, “ the emperor of the community, ** was seated 

in the vajra-bayasanige in of the immemorial Bananju 

town in Kurumbetta.2 An inscription dated only in the cyclic 
year Parabhava, but assignable to the year a,d. 1306, tell us 
that the possessor of all titles, the maha-ganas including 
Nandinatha and Virabhadra and the chief men of Hoyisana- 
nadu, Kongu-nadu and other eighteen districts, having placed 
the diamond (?) hayisanige on the ground, assembled below the 
banian tree at the northern gate of Hosaholalu, and that in 
their presence all mahajanas of Hosaholalu, which was a 
portion of the immetllDrial agrahara Rayasamudra, the great 
Minister Madigedeva Dannayaka’s senabova Paduvanna’s balu- 
manusa (? agent)^ Papdari Deva, who was the officer of 
Hosaholalu, the Superintendent Kavana, Ketayya's son Huli- 
geredeva, the mahajanas of Hoysana-nadu, and others (named), 
made a grant of land to Sdmayya to provide for the offerings 

* E. C, XII, Ck, 76, p. IQO, op. cit., text, pp. 288-9. The date 

TOiTcsportidB, tut for the week-day, to a. d. 1379, August 18th, Thursday. 
Swamikaimu, Jnd. Eph., IV, p. 361. ^ 

® Barnett, Ei>, £nd., XIX, p.30. and n. (1). 

* Strong man ? Right-hand Man?" B. A. S. 
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of the god Somanatha of the mUlasthdna in the north-east set 
up with the consent of the mahdjanas.^ 

The ceremony of setting up the bayasanige is also seen in 
early Vijayanagara history. A stone inscription dated A.D. 
1378 of the times of Harihara Odeyar (i.e., Harihara Raya II) 
informs us that “ the champion over Khantikara-Raya Naranna 
Vodeyar^s son Depanna Vodeyar was ruling the kingdom of the 
world'' j and that in connection with a fair w'hich was establish- 
ed in the Raniesvara village of Sadali-nad, the Sadali Gaudas 
(named), the five iSettis of Sere, and all the elders of the 
Salu-mule, having set up the hayasayiigc, made certain regula- 
tions, according to the custom of the Sada|i, {SadaUya marya~ 
deyalu) and granted specified dues to Depanna Vodeyar.» We 
had an occasion of relating how the dignitaries, who belonged 
to the Salu-Mule Banaju seel with their numerous followers, 
conferred the Mayoralty of the Earth on the great Minister 
Muddaya Dannayaka in the year A.D. 1382. This high 
honour was bestowed on that famous general by them after they 
had ‘‘ placed the diamond vaisanige in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the god Virupaksha", and had taken their 
seat ^‘having agreed among themselves with supreme affection" 
about the important question in hand.^ 

E. Miscellaneous Regulations 

We may add a few more notices on the subject before we 
proceed to deal with orthodoxy in Vijayanagara. These con- 
cern washermen and dancing-girls. An inscription of a 
peculiar and confused character” with an unintelligible dale 
which has been assigned by Rice to about A.D. 1700, describes 
privileges to which washermen were entitled. Although this 
inscription is of doubtful authenticity, yet it contains the details 
about washermen who were to ** be fed and given betel and 
nut in every house in due order from left to right, and that 


=*■ My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, pp. S6-7. Mr. Narasimhachar's 
comments on this custom may also be read. Ibid.,.p. 57. 

2 E.C., X, Cd. 112, pp. 196-7, P. II, pp. 20S-6. 

» £.C, V„ F.I., BI. 75, op. cit. 

29 
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whoever disobeys this should be excommunicated A stone 
inscription dated A.D. 1356 relates that among the dancing- 
girls of the temple (at Tekkal), Malaiyattai ^rirahga Nayakiyar 
Manikkam, daughter of Sendikka-devi, was granted the first 
turn in the temple of Arulala-nadan, and certain lands (specifi- 
ed), and her sister Varadi, the first turn in the temple of the 
consort of the above god and certain lands This epigraph 
proves that the pre-Vijayanagara custom of entertaining deva- 
da^is in temples continued under the mediaeval monarchs, and 
that etiquette governed even the trivial details of temple cere- 
monials. ^ 

Section 3. Orthodoxy 

A. Among the Monarchs 

The desire of the people of Vijayanagara to give undue 
prominence to the minutest details of public or private conduct 
is to be traced to their inherent orthodox nature. What appears 
to foreigners as pagan formalities were really indispensable 
ceremonials to the Hindus, who were under the abiding influ- 
ence of their classical doctrines. Nuniz relates to us that the 
The King of Bisnaga is a Brahman; every day he hears the 
preaching of a learned Brahman, who never married nor ever 
touched a woman'".* Although Nuniz is wrong in stating that the 
Emperor of Vijayanagara, Achyuta Raya, was a Brahman, yet he 
suggests in his words an important feature of the everyday life 
of the Hindu kings. This was the company of learned men 
among whom they passed a part of their time. Mr. 
Venkoba Rao has identified the learned Brahman mentioned 
by Nuniz with Vyasaraya, the great Vaishnava teacher.® Soma- 


» £.C., IX, Knu 89. p. 132, and ibid.^ a, (1) ; see also Kn. 90, pp. 132. 
133, n. (X). 

* E.C, X, Mr. 21, p. 161. 

* As regards etiquette after dinner, see Lakshtnlsa, Jaimini BhStaia 

^ 122 <Sanderson> ; for offering the tambniain, sec Brown, The 

j». 7 ; on etiqaettc while speaking, Vemana, Verses. Bk. IIL, w. 
lw-8,p* 123, (Brown). 

* Sewell, For. Ew^., p. 390. 

* Yen&oba Rao, VySsa^Sgkharitamt Intr., p* Ixvii, 
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natha in his Vyasayd0chariinm tells ns that Narasa Nayaka, 
Vira Narasimha and Krishna Deva Raya were daily being 
instructed in Dharma by that celebrated Vaishnava leader. 
About Narasa Nayaka Somanatha says : 




Vira Narasimha was likewise devoted to the same raja- 
guru : 

Krishna Deya Rayahs noble example of devotion to 
Vyasaraya w’as unique: 




B. In Public and Private Charters, 

Only the strictest conformity to the sastras could be 
expected of rulers who were thus under the spiritual guidance 
of renowned raja-gurus. The innumerable grants recording 
gifts of land to persons and institutions enable us to assert that 
the monarchs of Vijayanagara made it a point to include in 
them details of the gOtras, sdkhas, and sutras of the donees, the 
minutest particulars contained in the panchdhga or calendar, 
and benedictory and imprecatory verses taken from the purd~ 
•nas and iiihasas. Krishna Deva Raya on the application of 
the excellent minister Tippasoma, son of handdchdra Brahman 
the minister Madappa, in A.D. 1513, granted to Visvesvara, who 
was a highly esteemed teacher, versed in the srauia and smaria, 
ever performing the six rites, and who was the son of 
Madhavaradhya of the Haritanvaya Apastamba-sM/r^f? and 
Yajus-iakhd, the village named Bharidaripalli in the country 
between the Tunga and the Bhadra called Yedatore, m the 


^ Vy&saydgicharitaw, p. 59. 
® Ibid., p. 64. 

3 Ibid., pp. 67-8. 
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Honiiur-sirae of the Srirahga kingdom, situated east of Siri- 
yur, south-west of Benkipura, north of Jannapura, giving to it 
another name of Krishna ray apura.i 

In the reign of the same great monarch the head- jewel 
of that king's court {iad-rajanasihana-sirdmani) the great 
minister Hisur Mailarasayya, who was in charge of the 
Narasiyapura-sime of the Hoysala-nad, granted to Mallayya- 
deva, son of Mogur Somayya-devodeyar, of the someivara-^ 
ckarya-santpraddya of Orahgal, the village of Hachraraguppe 
belonging to Kereyarapurasthala, giving it the name of 
Mallayyadevapura. This stone inscription is interesting 
because it contains several titles which are not in the form 
usually given to Vijayanagara kings. Its date is given thus: 
Srimai Sdlivahana'-saka-varsha 1433 sanda vartiamdna- 
Dhahi-samvatsarada Pushy a-suddha 7 lu Mangala-^ydradalu 
ghalige 29 mahd-ndkshaira Uttard.,. sanda ghalige 24^ nitya- 
nakshatra Revaii'^ ghalige 47| Sivayoga 14|. Vanijakarana 
yint 1 panchahga^siddhdyada-tiihiyalu. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a people who were thus 
uncommonly careful in the matter of including the details of 
the panchdhga, should have copiously copied verses from the 
pur anas and smriiis in the grants. The imprecatory verses 
beginning with sva-dailam and ending with achyuiam-padam 
which we have just referred to in this chapter, are similar to 
those found in the smriiis.^ A copper-plate grant dated 
A. D. 1403 recording the gift of the village of Sibur in 
Chetur-nad, to certain Brahmans (named) by Harihara Raya, 


^ E.C., VII., Sh. 1, p. 2. OnYe4atore, see Barnett, Ep. Ind., XII., 
p. 296, and Fleet’s note on the same, ibid., p. 296, n. (4), The instances 
where the g5tra, sdkha, etc. are mentioned are too many to he cited here. 
A few specimens may be given here. E. C., V., P. I., Cn. 167, p. 198 ; E. C.. 
IV, Hs. 24, p. 86, Yd. 59, p. 62. 

* E. C, V., P, I, HN. 19, p. 243, n. (2), 244 ; P. 11, pp. 724-S. The 
date corresponds to a. 0 , 1516, Dec., Tuesday 30th (Rice gives it as a. 0 . 
1517). Bnt I am unable to verify further details. According to Swami- 
kannu, Ind. Bph., (V., p. 235) the nakshatra Uttara-Bhadrapada falls on 
Monday the 29th=Paushya-Su. 6. See. for another example, 402 of 1912. 
» EggcUag, Cof. of the Skt. MSS. in the Jnd. Office, II, pp. 387-8. 
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contains the followi'-.g evidently Iroiii the composer of the 
sasana : 

Sri-Rdma-vdkyami — 

hnJmbhtr vasudhd daiia rajahhts Saga- rdtHhhih\ 
Yasya-yasya yadd bhumis iasya iasya iadd phalam\\ 
Adiiya \ — 

svalpdm apl mahmi yas in daddli iraddhaydnvitah\ 
sa ydti Brahma-sadanam yasman nuvartiale punah\\ 
Brthaspaith : — 

Prasddd yaira saitvarnd vasu-dhdrds cha kdmasah\ 
gandharvdpsarasd yatra tatra gachchati bhumidah\\ 
ajnd hilkam cha danda§ cha miidrd-karanam eva cha\ 
slmd-nirnaya-karirivam prajdbhyd bhaya rakshana'm\\ 
yaiheshtam cha kardddnam kdru-samsihdpanam iaihd\ 
inandiram dvi-vidham kshetram goshiam cha t'anam eva 

cha\\ 

khillbhutam cha yai ksheiram mr ga-vdsas iaihaiva cha\ 
nadi-parvata bhogds cho ashta-bhogdh praktrtitdh\\ 
eiatr ashtdbhir aUvaryair ashta-bhdgdis samanvitdn\ 
yd daddti sura-sreshta grdmani saikriya hhaktitah\\ 
guru-daivaia-viprebhyah pimya-kdJ eshu bnddhimdn\ 
sa ydti Brahma-sadanam eka-vim^a knldnvUah\\ 
aneka-kdlam iairaiva bhogdn ishtdn nianoramdn\ 
anubhuya punar bhumau rdjd bhavatt dhdr7nikdh\\'^ 

An inscription dated A. D. 1421 ends with the usual verses 
among which we have the following: The quail and the 

boar, the she-buffalo and the elephant, the teacher and the 
donor, these six went to svargaA Rice commented thus: “It 
is said to be taken from the Mdsa-inahdUnya of the Vayu or 
other purana, and refers to the merit arising from making a 


^ E. C-, XII., Si. 95, p. 101, text pp. 299-300, The verses may be 
thus translated : Rama — “ The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara and 
other kings ; according to their (gifts of) land so was the reward 
Aditya ; “ Though he grant but a small portion of the earth, he will go to 
Brahma’s abode and not return.” Brifiaspati : " To where there are 
golden pavilions, where is the cow of plenty and he will obtain all he 
desires, where the gandharvas and apsaras are, there goes the donor of 
the land. The power to issue commands, to levy customs dues and fines. 
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Unk. A quail once scraped a hole in the ground; a boar canae 
and made it larger; a buffalo and elephant each in turn enlarg- 
ed it still more; a holy man then pointed out that it could be 
made into a tank or pond; and the king to whom he gave the 
advice carried out the idea and made a grant of it. For their 
respectivs shares, in this work of merit all six went to svarga 
or paradise."! 

C. How Gifts were made 

Some details about the nature of the gifts and the manner 
in which thej^ were given are also available. An inscription 
dated A. D. 1463 of the times of Immadi Pr.audha Devendra 
(i. e., Mallikarjuna Raya) informs us how he got himself ready 
for an occasion of granting gifts: '' He, being moved to make 
grants, having bathed in water from the sacred tirthas, attired 
in purified flaxen garments, united with Brahmans who had 
performed the religious baths, the great king (with titles) 
named Immadi Praudha Devendra (on the date specified), on 
his birthday (or under his natal star), in the pure Bhaskara- 
Kshetra, at the foot of the Hemakuta hill, on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra, in the presence of the god Virupaksha, — in a 
holy place, at an auspicious time in the presence of the god 
Chandramauli in the Barakuru-venthe of the Barkuru kingdom, 
gave the villages belonging to Chaturmandi. ..for the offerings 


to use a seal, to fix boundaries, to protect tbe subjects without fear, to 
impose taxes at his will, to establish work-people, — moreover, houses Ijoth 
kinds o£ land, cattle folds, woods, waste ground, lands filled with game, 
rivers and hills — which are the eight means of enj oyment,^ — along with 
these eight sources of wealth and eight means of enjoyment will he, 
O greatest of the gods, who gives villages to a guru, to the gods or the 
Brahmans, at meritorious times, that wise man, go to Brahma’s abode, 
with twenty-one generations of his family. After there enjoying for many 
ages all the pleasures his heart desires, he will be born again as a 
righteous king.” H. C., XII., p. 101. 

E. C., XI,, Hr. 52, p. 110. n. (1). This verse also appears in the 
pant by the benevolent Muhammadan officer Shaikh Mallik in a. d. 1653. 
B. C., VII, CL43, pp, 185, n. (1); 186. For an extraordinary and unusual 
verse in a grant dated a. d. 1516 recording the victory of Kj-ishna Leva 
KSya in the Gajapati kingdom, see E. C., V., P. L, Hn. 13, p. 7. For 
Rice’s remarks on the same, ibid.^ Intr., pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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to that god Ramchandra."! In a copper-plate grant dated A. 0. 
1426 we are told “ that king Praudha Raya, (on the date 
specified), being in the dana-mantapa in the presence of the 
god Virupaksha on the bank of the Tungabhadra, for the pur- 
pose of making the kaipa-lata gift, ascertained on enquiry from 
the learned men that according to the sastras it was equal in 
merit to the iiiltl-ptinisha/’n 

There is one more detail about the manner in which 
grants were made, which may be noted here. Another copper- 
plate grant assigned to the year a. d. 1410 relates that Harihara 
Raya 11, " seated on his hereditar)' throne in the city named 
Vijaya. ..examined the dana-sdsana made by Dharmaraja in 
the Dvapara-yuga... gran ted of his own accord, with pouring of 
water and presentation of gold coins, flowers and akshate” the 
village named Dharmesvarapura on the bank of the Kshira- 
nadi in fhe Gajakonapuri (Anegimdi) kingdom for the worship 
of the god Dharmesvara."' Although the copper-plate idsana 
looks suspicious because of its wrong date® and the statement 
that the ddnd-sdsana was made by " Dharmaraja in the 
Dvapara-ynga,” nevertheless it contains one point about which 
all inscriptions agree. This refers to the ceremony of pouring 
water and the presentation of a gold coin. Krishna Deva Raya 
in Saka 1436 (a. d. 1514-5), at the time of making a gift, was 
surrounded by his purdhitds and a number of Brahmans well 
versed in the irduta learning; and he also gave many gifts 
with pouring of water together with a gold coin.^ The refer- 
ences to this detail of the ceremony are found in almost every 
record of the times. It may be observed here that even on 
occasions of remission of customs and other dues, the provin- 
cial rulers observed the same formality. Mallinatha Odeyar, 

^ B. C.j VIII,, Nr- 79, pp. 158-9. The inscription evidently is to be 
interpreted in the sense that the king gave the villages which were in the 
Tuluva-rajya, according to the usual custom, in the temple of Virupaksha. 
B. A. S, 

2 E. C., XII. Tm. 11, p. 5. 

® E. C., IX, Supplement, Ht. 34 p. 172 *'This (the date) is given as 
the Saka year denoted by the letters rattgaldka (=1332), the year Vikpiti. 
But this does not fall within Harihara’s reign.” Rice, p, 171, n. (1). 

* Gopinatha Rao— Ampta Rao, Ep. XVIII, p. 165, 
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who was in charge of Bemmaltanakallu, raised an upper storey 
of stone for the god Siddhanatha of that locality, constructed 
other works of merit, and in order that this work of merit 
might continue for ever, presented Chikkapura in Bemmatta- 
nakallu, with pouring of water for the decorations, illumina- 
tions, and offerings of the local deity. i 

D. Enumeration of Gifts 

As regards the articles that were given away as gifts’ 
during these occasions, we have also some interesting details. 
Vira Marappa Odeyar, according to an inscription dated A. D. 
1347, “ bathing in the water of the ocean at the time of the 
parva, pouring a libation to the manes, the* highly generous 
Marappa made gifts to Brahmans of lands, cows, virgins, and 
gold in quantities ", while on a visit to the temple of J§iva at 
Gokarna.® Viththala Odeyar, the learned governor of Araga 
Eighteen Kampana, in A. D. 1403, as we have already seen, 
is described thus ; The hemadri gift did Viththala mantri 
but once make, and forthwith there was a hemadri gift from 
house to house of all the Brahmans. The gifts which 
Krishigia Deva Kaya the Great made in A. d. 1513 are thus 
enumerated : — 

brahmdndam visva^chakram ghatam udita-maha- 
bhutakam raina-dhenum\ 
safidmbhodhimi cha kalpa-kshitiruha-laiike kdncha- 

nim kdmadhenufkw 
svarna-kshmam yo hiranydsva-raiham api tula^ 
furusham gdsahasra'm\ 
hema^varn hemagarbham kanaka-kari-raiham pan- 

chalangali atanit\\^ 


^ E. C, XI., Cd. 2, p, 2. 

» B. C.. VIIL, Sb., 37S, p. 66. 

® B, C*, VI., Kp. S3, pp. 6-7, op. cit. 

p. 2. These gifts were the following i 
The golden egg, the golden wheel, the golden pot, the golden cow the 
golden seas, the wishing tree, the golden cow of plenty, golden earth, 
sold, a thousand cows, a golden 
horse, the golden-wombed (Brahma), gold elephant-chariot, and the five 
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Achyuta Rayah's liberality was equally remarkable.^ After his 
victorious campaigns in the souths i.e., in the cyclic year 
Nahdana^ on the 12th day of the bright half of the month of 
Karkataka he visited the temple of Varadaraja at Kanchi, 
weighed himself against pearls in the presence of the god, 
bestowed the gifts called mahabhutaghata and sahasragoddna 
and made presents of rich jewels set with rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, topaz, and lapis lazuli, together with villages, to 
worthy recipients. 2 It is obvious that Achyuta Deva Raya 
followed the example of his illustrious predecessor, who, 
according to the epigraph dated A. d. 1515 already cited, " did 
he again and again bestow the great gifts described in the 
sastras, together with the grants associated with them.""3 

E. Witnesses 

The. names of the witnesses, whose signatures were 
appended to the grants, also bespeak the orthodox nature of the 
people. In most of the records we have divine as well as 
human witnesses. Thus an epigraph dated A.D, 1583 contains 
the following : 

dditya-chandrdv anilo' nalas cha dyanr hhumir dpd 

hridayaVn Yamai cha\ 
alias cha rdiris cha tibhS cha sandhye dharmasya 
jdndiz narasya vritiamW 
Then we have human witnesses who are called in the epigraph 
nara-sdkshigalu. These are thus described : Tirlhahal (1) iya 
Amarendra-pnri Sri~Padahgalu Bnkkaraya-purada MahS- 
janahgalu karttu gala oppiia Hariyappana sva~hastada oppita 


ploughs." E. C., V., P. I. Hn. 13, p. 4. The htro'^ya-garba and tuld- 
puHzsha are also mentioned among other great gifts, in connection with 
the Hoysala kings Vishijuvardhana in A. d. 1117 (Rice, My* Ins.^ p, 215,) 
and Some^vara Deva in A.r>. 1255. E* C., V., P. I, Ak. 108, p. 157. On 
the tuWpurushaddna^ see A* S* R. for 1912-13, pp, 142-5 ; The Sources, p. 
117 ; Acharya, Dicty. of Hindu Arch. p. 246 ; Bp. Ind., XIII,, p. 295, and 
n, (1) ; My. Arch. Report, 1920, p. 37. Here we have Vira Narasimha 
weighing himself against gold. 

^ Achyuta Raya made in a. d. 1531 th’e sapta-sdgara-dSna. E. C., IV., 
ICr. 11, p. 101. 

^ A. S.R. for 1908-1909, pp. 187-8. 

8 B. C., VII., Sh. 1, p. 2, op. dt. 

30 
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iad-hinnaha-sakskigala oppita,'^ Superstition was to some ex- 
tent responsible for the inclusion of the following witnesses by 
Tippe Setti of the Vijayanagara treasury, when, as related 
above, in A. D. 1423, he dedicated to the god Tirumala (of the 
Chikka-Honnuru-grama, Hunsur taluka ?)‘the tank which he 
had constructed, in order that merit might accrue to his parents, 
on the east side of Chikka-Honnuru. The record contains 
the witness of the Fish, Tortoise and Boar, and the eight 
regents of the points of the compass, of the chief holy meritori- 
ous Brahmans, of the priests, namhis^ and body servants of that 
god Tirumale, of Virana-ayya of Kariyamaranahalli, the ? snake- 
charmers [havvartim), the ? tellers of omens by lizards (balli- 
munnibarum), of all these sacred persons. 

F. Fasts and Feasts 


In the observance of fasts and feasts, too, we have evidence 
of the devoutness with which monarchs as well as people clung 
to classical precepts. To foreigners this was familiar. Thus 
Paes relates: **You should know that among these heathen 
there are days when they celebrate their feasts as with us; and 
they have their days of fasting, where all day they eat nothing 
and eat only at midnight."3 We can gather more details from 
epigraphical records on this subject. The Vijayanagara mon- 
archs certainly did not introduce any innovation in this matter. 
In earlier times as well it was not uncommon for high officials 
to be strictly orthodox in their daily avocations. Thus, accord- 
ing to an epigraph dated a.d, 1218, in the times of the Hoysala 
king Baliala II, « the Savasi official, great master of the robes, 
(with praise) bathing and sacrificing at dawn and observing 
both ikadahs, worshipper of the feet of Brahmans and gurus, 
worshipper of the divine lotus-plant of the god Jaitanatha — 
Jaya-Bhattayya Nayaka having set up the god Jaita-Narayana'', 


dis«*» and Yama, day and ni^ht, morning and evenhig these^knowTh^ 

acts of a righteous man.” Cf . E, C F P I Hn 36 1 know the 

»H.C.,IV,Hs.27,p.86,text, p,236.‘ " ' ' 

* Scsweh, Far, Bmp,, p. 262. 
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received from the Hoysala king BaUa|a Devaa grant of forty 
gadySnaJ 

In Vijayanagara times princes as well as people celebrated 
the vraias and sacrifices enjoined in the Hindu scriptures. 
An inscription dated A. D. 1356 relates that sometime after 
the illustrious minister Somapa had built the temple of 
Sri-Somanatha, “ in observance of the Monday-vow {soma- 
z.'dra-vrata)j the king (Bukka's son Kumara Kampana) paid a 
visit to ** the most blessed god Sdmanatha ", and made grant 
of a large village for the god. Kumara Kampana, according 
to the same record, was a “ unique treasure of music, a tree of 
paradise to the learned ", and was intent on establishing 
dharma.’'^ 

Bukka I's famous minister was Madhava, who was 
renowned in the world for his good qualities This 
great man, who was invested with authority for punishing 
the evil ", with Brahman purity and Kashtra victorious power 
for protecting the earth from fear", is highly praised in an 
epigraph dated a. d. 1368. He was an astonishing expert in 
policy, like Brihaspali in exceeding wisdom ", “ always com- 
posing poetry which gives new pleasure to the minds of all "; 
and because he cleared and made plain the ruined path of 
the tipanishads, which was overgrown and dangerous from the 
serpents the proud advocates of evil doctrines ", ** was praised 
by the wise as the guru who established the path of the upani- 
shads Although he had accepted the government as far 
as the Western ocean ", yet in order to have an oversight of 
that kingdom without trouble, on the advice of the ^iva guru 
Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, he worshipped in the manner of the 
Saivamnaya the god of gods embodied in his own favourite 
linga, Triyambakanatha, by means of daily special ceremonies 
and by a number of rites and practices. Then at a certain 
time (specified) in order to fulfil the great Saiva vow which he 
had commenced with special rites a year before as directed in 


^ E. C-, V, P, I., Hn. 61, p. 18. 
» jB. C., X, KL 222. p. 64. 
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the Swa sandhya, desiring to make the donations required to 
complete that great vow"% he secured permission from his lord 
Bukka Raja, and bought the village of Muchchundi, in his 
own Eighteen-mandala country with the knowlege of the 
authorities of the mandala”. He gave it as well as two other 
hamlets situated in Nagarakhanda, to learned Brahmans, 
renaming it « Vidyesvarapura, after the eight Vidyesvaras 
who were the objects of adoration of his vow/' 

We may here also observe the qualifications of the donees. 
They were 'dike incarnations ofVidyesvara, pre-eminent by their 
virtues and the country of their birth, travellers to the farthest 
point of the Chdrayanlya-aiicharandmnayaf .daily observers of 
all the rites appointed in the pure Sivamnaya, ever devoted 
to the worship of the Ashta-murti, Kasmir- Brahmans 

Another instance of a devout Hindu may be mentioned, 
^ravakratu Somanatha DIkshita, son of Devaru Somayaji, of 
the Kasyapa-go^r^i and 'RXk.-idkhd, is described in a. d. 1418 
as “ the performer of the ydjapeya, sarvaioniukha and pra'- 
iiasania sacrifices 

G. Piety among High Officials 
As regards the orthodoxy of high officials, who were not of 
the priestly class, we may cite the evidence from an inscrip- 
tion dated a. d. 1629 which speaks of Immadi Tammaya 
Gauda. He was the grandson of Sugatur Tammaya Gauda "of 


^ E. C., VII Sk. 281, pp, 146-7, op. cit. These Kashmere Brahmans may 
have been of the same stock as the Sarasvata Brahmans. If the relation- 
ship between these Kashmere Brahmans, their antecedents, and the events 
that led to the migration of earlier chieftains from Kashmere — like Jaya 
3hattaya Nayaka who, in the epigraph already cited, is called ** a raja by 
right of the Kasmira country ” — could be traced, then it is not improbable 
that the community which has been known as the Sarasvatas may have 
come to Karpataka along the western coast at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century A. D. In this connection I may add that the Madhava of 
this inscription has been identified with Madhava Vidyaranya. See M. 
^ni-rasa Rao — ^Krishnaswamy Aiyar, Panchadasl of VidySranya (with 
Trtos. notes etc.) Intro-, p. xl. The editors of this work do not 
that Madhava was ever a sanyasin, « In all extant inscriptions 
Ma^va IS kimwn as Madhava Amatya, Mantri or Sachxva and never 
AcaSlrya or Vidyarapya.” Ibid, p, xiii. 

* B. C, X, 17, 18, p. 233. 
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the fourth 0ira He, his wife, and certain Gaiidas (named) 
had the agnishtdma (sacrifice) performed by Krishna Somayaji 
(descent stated)^ But a more interesting example of puritan- 
ism is that of Bachappa, son of KIrti Deva. We have had 
an occasion of mentioning this Bhdta in the previous pages. 
Accoiding to an epigraph dated A. D. 1358 he performed 
various works of merit, c. g., tanks, channels, areca-gardens, 
constructing golden palanquins, chmnaraSf and umbrellas for 
gods; and in addition to these he made sluices to the tanks he 
had constructed, planted lines of trees on the four sides, and 
performed the ceremony of npanayanam to the ptpnl trees 
planted at the four corners.^ 

H. Saihskdras 

Without entering into the details of llie various snmskaras 
or rites which orthodox Hindus perform,^ we may note briefly 
that the fact of their having been celebrated by monarchs as 
well as subjects, reveals to us the inborn conservatism of the 
people, Rajanatha tells us the following in his Achyuiardyd-* 
bhyuduyain: 

api I 

fr=rwi cRfrq ir 

That the rulers also observed the ndmaharana rite is proved 
by an epigraph dated Saka 1386 (a. d. 1464-5) which relates 
that Mallikai’juna Raya having bathed and prepared himself 
to make a grant '' at the festival of giving a name to his son 
Deva Raya, in the pure Bhaskara-kshetra at the foot of the 
Hemakuta hill, in the presence of the god Virupaksha ** at 


1 B. C. X., Mb. 62, p. 94. 

« B. C., Ill, Ml. 22, p. 58. 

^ For a minute account of these, see Grihya Sutras (Sankhayana), 
P. I, 1, Adhyaya, khanda 19-28, pp. 45-57 ; Manu, II, 29-30, pp. 34-5 ; 34, 
36, 37, p, 36 ; 65, p. 42 ; Barnett, Hinduism, pp. 51-2. 

* Achyutar&ydbhyudayam, Canto II, y. 16, p. 36. (Srirangara, 1907.) 
“ Then Pumsavana and other purificatory ceremonies performed according 
to the §astras by the king, were for the growth of the child existing in the 
foetus even as righteous conduct is for the increase of prosperity,” S, N. 
Sastri, Ackyutardyetbhyudayam, p. 12. 
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Hampe, made a grant of the village of Saraballige, now 
rechristened Gajabete-Devarayapura, situated in the Araga 
kingdom, to Srigirinatha's eldest son Devappa Dandadhipa, 
the protector of the great Araga kingdom. i 

We may also here add that kings were named after 
their grandfathers. This is specially noticeable in the 
names of the rulers of the Sahgama dynasty. Harihara 
Odeyar’s youger brother was Kampa or Karhpana, and- 
the son of the latter was called Sangama, obviously after 
his grandfather Sahgama. Bukka Raya 1 1 was the grandson 
of Bukka Raya I. Harihara Maharaya H’s son was Deva Raya 
I whose son was also called Harihara. Deva Raya’s grandson 
was named Deva Raya II. In the Aravidu dynasty too we 
have similar instances of rulers who were named after their 
grandfathers. Rama Raya, the famous Regent, was the son of 
^rlrahga and Rama Raya’s son was also called Srirahga; and 
the latter’s grandson was also known by the same name.^ 

From the genealogical table of the engravers of Vijaya- 
nagara given in the Chapter on Administration, the reader must 
have realized that among them too there prevailed the custom 
of naming persons after their grandfathers. 

I. Obsequial Ceremonies 

It is obvious that the Hindus and Jainas of Vijayanagara 
paid equal attention to the death ceremonies. ^ The observa- 
tions of N uniz about the ceremonies among the Brahmans may 
be recalled in this connection. We have some more notices 
in inscriptions which are interesting. Sahgama II made a grant 
pf the village called Bitrugunta or Bittarakunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans on the anniversary of his father’s death. ■* One of the 
most prominent names among the royal bhdp is, as we have 


^ E. C,, VIII, TL 206, p. 209; Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 17. 

® Rice, My. & Coorg, pp. 112, 120. See also A. S. R. for 1907-8 
pp. 246, 253 ; A, S. R. for 1908-9. p. 195. 

* For a detailed account, GAhya Sutras, (^ankliayana) P,I 4 Adhaya 

I, p.n)6 ; Barnett, pp. 52-3; Wilkins Mok Hind. 

p. 439 seq . ; Hemingway, Tan] ore Gas., pp, 76-7. 

* Ep. pp, 22-3, 27. 
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just remarked, that of Bacheyappa. When that Bacheyappa^ 
obtained supreme bliss (i. <?,, died) his elder son Bukkanna, 
performing penance in (the presence of the god) Virupaksha, 
sent his bones to Varanasi" On Harihara Maharaya 11 
obtaining nirvana in the year Tarana, in the rainy season, in 
the month Nabhasya (Bhfidrapada), the tenth tithif on Sunday 
(«3 1st August 1404) under the constellation Pitri (Magha)", 
his learned Minister Viththanna Odeyar, who was governing 
the Araga kingdom, granted the village called Mnktaharihara- 
piira to certain Brahmans to commemorate the death of the 
king. 2 

We are to suppose that funeral obsequies were con- 
ducted in the orthodox manner on this occasion. From the 
following undated epigraph assigned to about the year a.d. 1500, 
it seems that women through their priests made offerings of a 
similar nature. Sugutur Chikka Tammaya Gauda's elder sister 
HalasaRatama, “through her purohita Krishna-bbalta Tirumala 
Somayaji, offered at the feet of the goddess in this southern 
Gaya tilddaka, and pinda, securing the reward of making the 
offering in Ka§i, Gaya and Prayaga, as declared by Valmiki.”^ 

The Mahdman(palesvara Gava Rajaya, according to an 
epigraph dated A, D. 1571, performed the funeral rites for his 
father Vehkatadri Rajaya, and granted “ the village of Saulahga 
to Vijendra Vodeyar’s Matha of the Anegondi Matha ", in 
order that merit might accrue to his father.'* Granting lands 
for charitable purposes in order to commemorate the death of 
parents or of the ruler was, therefore, a feature of Vijayanagara 
times. And as regards performing funeral rites, we may 
mention that on the death of Rama Raya on the battle-field 
of Rakshasa-Tangadi, his adopted son Ali * Adil Shah, 
according to the author of Rama Rdyana Bhaikhair, sent the 
bones of the great Hindu ruler to Benares. ^ 


» E. a. 111, Ml. 21, p. 58, op. cit. 
* JS. C., VIII, Tl. 129, pp. 188-9. 
3 E. a, X., Mb. 76, p. 97. 

^ E.C., VII, HI. 60, p. 172. 

® Mack. Coll. 
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Foreign travellers describe the funeral ceremonies of a 
class of people but with some inconsistency in their accounts. 
Barbosa, as we remarked in connection with the castes in 
Vijayanagara, gives a detailed account of the people who were 
u very like unto the Branienes, who w’ear round their necks 
certain cords of twisted silk, from which hangs a cloth bag 
containing a stone which they call Tambarane. These, as 
Dames rightly suggests, could only have been Lihgayats. 
Barbosa gives further an account of their funeral rites. “ ‘ Many 
of them are merchants and trade as well.’ They marry only 
one wife, and when one of them dies the wife buries herself 
alive. They dig a great hole deep enough to come up to her 
neck, and place her in it alive, standing on her feet, and begin 
to shovel in the earth around her, trampling it down with their 
feet until she is covered up to the neck with well-trodden 
earth. Then they place a great stone over her, and there she 
slays alive and walled up in clay, and they carry out other 
ceremonies for her, (which would take too long to describe : a 
miserable and pitiful thing, making us consider whal strength 
ambition and reputation have in this world, when they can 
induce these women to submit of their own will to such a 
horrible end, for nothing else than for honour and to be held 
in good repute, failing which they would be regarded as no 
longer alive)."! According to Barbosa, therefore, this was a 
custom among those people who wore the Tambarane round 
their necks — ^that is to say, the Jangamas or Lihgayats. 

Now to turn to Nuniz. This chronicler says the following 
in connection with sati ; “ This is the custom throughout all 
the country of the heathen, except with that caste of people 
called Telugus, amongst whom the wives are buried alive with 
their husbands when they die. These go with much pleasure 
to the pit, inside of which are made two seats of earth, one for 
him and one for her, and they place each one on his own 
seat and cover them in little by little till they are covered up ; 


» Sftfb&sa, Dames, I, pp. 218-20 ; Stanley, pp. 94-5, 
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and so the wife dies with her husband.” i That Nuniz is 
positive about the name Telugu is clear from his earlier 
statement relating to them, There is another class of men 
called Telumgalle ; when these die their wives are buried alive 
with them.”^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that accord- 
ing to Nuniz the Telugus were addicted to this rite, 

Caesar Frederick also observed this custom, but unlike 
Barbosa and Nuniz, this shrewd observer gives us one of the 
most gruesome accounts we have of the rite, without telling 
us anything about the name of the people among whom it was 
common. Caesar Frederick says : ^‘Also in this Kingdome I 
have seene amongst the base sort of people this use and order, 
that the man being dead, hee is carried to the place where they 
will make his sepulcher, and setting him as it were upright, 
then commeth his wife belore him on her knees, casting her 
armes about his necke, with embracing and clasping him, untill 
such time as the Masons have made a wall round about them, 
and when the wall is as high as their neckes, there commetha 
man behind the woman and strangleth her : then when she is 
dead, the workmen finish the wall over their heads, and so 
they lie buried together.” With Caesar Frederick it was ** the 
base sort of people ” among whom ** this use and order ” was 

found.”3 

There is one more traveller who also witnessed this 
unfortunate custom. It was Gasparo Baibi who writes about 
the events of A, D. 1582 thus : « Without the Citie of Saint 
Thomas is another Citie environed with walls, made of earth, 
and inhabited with Gentiles Souldiers, whose Chieftaine is 
called Adicario (adhikari ?), who hath power to execute justice. 
They obserye the custome to burne their Dead in this Citie, as 
at Negapaton ; but neere to this is a Citie called La Casta de 
gli Orefici, Goldsmith rowe ; they have a custome when the 


^ Sewell, For. Bmp., p. 393. 

® Ibid., p. 390. Mr. Thompson accepts this blunder of Nuniz as a 
fact. According to him sati took the shap« described by the Portuguese 
chronicler in the Telugu country- Suttee, p. 39. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 96, 

31 
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Husband is dead, to make a pit in the earth, and there to place 
the dead corpse crosse-legged ; and on the other side his living 
Wife in the same manner, and their kindred cast earth upon 
her pressing her downe, that shee may die also....”^ Here we 
have the same practice current among the goldsmiths on the 
east coast. 

We may remark here that Metthwold, in his Relations of 
Golconda, speaks of it as having been common among the, 
weaver caste in the kingdom. ^ 

We have to decide as to the people who thought it worthy 
to die in this manner. The travellers who noted the custom 
were certainly correct in their assertion that there was such a 
rite in the Vijayanagara Empire. But it cannot be, maintained 
with Barbosa that it was prevalent among the Lihgayats, nor 
with Nuniz, among the Telugus. The evidence of inscriptions 
is more conclusive on this subject. The people who died in 
the manner related above were the Jainas, most of whom, as is 
well known, were merchants and traders like the Lifigayats. 
The popularity of this kind of death was due to the precedent 
set by famous Jaina teachers and influential Jaina nobles. We 
shall first give one or two examples of the death by samddhiy 
as they called it, among the humbler classes of the Jainas. 
These again were called Gaudas. A record dated a. d. 1458 
relates that Siriya Gauda of Kuppe died, and his wife Tanganna 
Gau^i fell into the tomb along with him (dtana kude samddhi- 
yana (n) u kudidalu).^ Then again in a.d. 1465 Kavadi Bela 
Gau^a’s wife Lakhayi Herggadi entered into the linga {surag 
o4adu lihgada olagadalu)* In about A.D. 1509 when Haraur 
Chau^i^a Gauncla's son Bomma Gauda went to svarga, his 
wife Bommi Gau^i, sitting in the tomb {samadhi kulitu) also 
went to svarga*^ 


^ Gasparo Balbi, Purchas, Pilgrims^ p. 148. 

* Mettliwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 28, and p. 28 n. 

* E. C., VIII., Sb. 496, p. 83- 

* Ibid^ Sb. 524, p. 86. 

® Bid,, SK 165, p. 23. 
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A rapid review of this rite will make it clear that it was an 
ancient custom in the Karnataka. The following account of 
entombment in the thirteenth century and after proves that 
Jaina ascetics as well as Jaina aristocrats had given prominence 
to the cruel custom. The epigraph describing it is dated A.D 
1274. Bilanchandra-pa^ita-deva, the beloved disciple of 
Maghnahdi-bhattaraka-deva, of the ^rl-MuIa-sahgha, De^iya- 
gana, Pustaka-gachchha, Kondakimdanvaya, Ingalesvarabali, 
Sri-Samudaya, and « famous in the world for his teachings on 
penance, announced to the four castes saying * at noon (on the 
date specified) I shall enter into the tomb and commanding 
them saying, * You should all obtain dharma : you must 
forgive me (or, I ask your forgiveness) Having performed 
all the rites of sannyasanat seated on the palyankasana (or 
couch) praising the forms of ihQ pa 7 icha-paramSshti*%'^ — in a 
manner that gained approval from his own and from other sects 
he suffered perfect entombment. All the Bliavyas (the blessed 
ones, that is, the Jains) of the royal city of Dorasamudra, 
performing all the ceremonies suitable for the occasion, as a 
memorial for his departure (or death), made images of their 
guru and of the pancha-parameshti, and set them up, extend- 
ing his merit and fame.^ This was the recognized mode of 
death among the Jaina gurus. Magha Chandra Deva, who is 
mentioned along with the renowned gurus Pfirsva Deva and 
Bahubalivrati, and whose death is recorded in an epigraph 
dated a.d. 1371, must have ** obtained mukU*‘ in a similar 
manner.3 Our assumption is proved by an epigraph of A.D, 
1372 which informs us that Srulimunisvara's disciple, Magh- 
anandi Siddhanti Deva, Srutakirti Deva, Munichandra Deva, 
Bahubali Deva, Parsva Deva, Jlnachandra Deva, and one or 
two others whose names are effaced, ** renouncing all, entered 
the tomb, and attained to the (exalted) state. 

^ Pancha-parameshfi or the five chiefly desired ones — the Arhantas, 
Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas and Sadhus ”, Rice, E. C, V., P. I, p. 
87, n. (2), 

* E. C., V., P. 1., Bl. 131, p. 87. 

» B. a, III, Nj. 43, p. 99. 

* Ibid., Nj. 64, p. 101. 
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The dismal details given by Caesar Frederick and Gasparo 
Balbi about the manner they ** made a wall round about in 
a pit in ihe earth ”, may be contrasted with the following 
accounts of the death of a few Jainas in the latter half of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. A 
stone inscription, dated a.d. 1372, refers us to the reign of 
Vira Bukka Raya, when the rdja-gurtr, head of the Balat- 
kara-gana, Simhanandi Acharya’s lay-disciple, Soraba Vira 
Gaunda's daughter, wife of the Alva-maha-prabhu Tavanidhi 
Brahma, Lakshmi Bommakka, with the rites of samddhi 
expired and went to svarga.^ An effaced inscription assigned to 
about the year A.D. 1400 relates the following: On a certain 

day Aruhat Paramesvara (? made known to) Munibhadra 
(vondanondu^dinam Aruhat-Paramesvaram Munibhadra 

^iriyanna chinianeyam mdlpa) that he would grant 

the happy state to ^iriyanna, who was a perfect lay-disciple. 
At the favourable time, when the rain of flowers was falling, 
and with a noise like thunder the sounds of great drums 
were rolling, {ghana-rava-bheri-dtindu-bhi mahd-niurajam 
hahu-vddya-ghdiadim) singing songs to himself, the sadhu 
Shiyanna swiftly clung to the feet of Jina, never to leave him, 
— ‘how fortunate was he.”2 

Munibhadra Deva, disciple of Chandrasena Surf of the 
line of Jinasena and Virasena of the UddhuTZL-vamsaj had 
the Hisugal basadi made, and the Mulugund Jinendra 
temple extended. This is related in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1388. The epigraph continues to give the following 
information about him : After the performance of penance, 

elucidating his chosen dgamaf having driven away sin, 
Munibhadra Deva was for long without anxiety. At length, 
having added to his virtue, Munibhadra Deva becoming 
aware that his end was approaching, as the leaf of the lotus 
in the water casts off the drops, so having severed himself 
from all outward things, the great Munibhadra Deva. practising 


A B, a, VIII.. Sb. 199, pp. 31-2. 

* jm>, Sb. 153, p. 22, P. II., pp. 65-6. 
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the prescribed rites, prepared for the higher state, and quitting 
this life (on the date specified) with all the rites of 
sannyasana^ through the tomb entered upon the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness/'^ 

Another example of a lay Jaina dying in the orthodox 
manner is given in an epigraph dated a,d. 1408. This record 
tells us that Gopa IMahaprabhu was the ruler of the town of 
Kuppatur in Naganikhanda. He shone as purified by Jina- 
dharma, his blameless career like steps to paradise His 
son was called Siriyanna. « Siriyanna's son, the Male-nad, 
maha--frahhu Gopanna, having enjoyed the society of his 
wives for many days, abandoned family pleasures, and (on the 
date specified) making gifts to Brahmans of gold, grain, 
land, cows and all the other gifts, — discarding ali pleasures of 
the mind or the palate, repeating the praises and prayers of 
the Jina-dharma, taking the hand of the Moksha-r.akshmi, 
he with great joy went to heaven, amid the plaudits of all the 
good. Seeing that, Gopa's wives, making all gifts to 
Brahmans, with pure minds doing reverence to the lotus feet 
of Siddhanta-yogindra, thinking on the feet of the great 
Vltaraga, went to heaven. — Gopayi and Padmayi .^'2 

J. Purificatory Cereinotiies 

That foreign travellers not conversant with the customs 
and manners of the Hindus could be superficial in their 
observation is evident from the remarks of Pimenta, who, 
writing about the Nayaka of Gingee, in A.D. 1599, thus 
describes the orthodox surroundings of that ruler. “The 
Naicus shewed us his golden stuffe, amongst which were two 
great Pots carried on their shoulders full of water for the King 
to drinke. The Jogues which had returned by land from 
Bengala, brought in such vessels water from Ganges for 
the Courtiers, they were encompassed with filthie base 
clothes, which they kissed as holy vessels notwithstanding.''^ 


* £. C., VIII., Sb. 146, p. 21. 

» Ibid., Sb. 261, p. 41. 

* Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X-, p. 217. 
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How far Nicholas Pimenta could be trusted in connection 
with this detail can be seen by examining a few epigraphs 
which deal with this kind of water. An inscription, dated 
5aka 1428 (a.d. 1516-17) of the times of Vira Narasimha 
Bhujabala Maharaya, informs us that a gift of gold for a lamp 
was made for bringing a pot of water from the Kaveri for the 
sacred bath of the god Ratnachalesvara at Ratnagiri, Trichi- 
nopoly district,' and for offerings in the mornings. i There, 
is reason to believe that there was an official who was in 
charge of the ^ffioly water'' from the Ganges, from the follow- 
ing inscription dated a.d, 1524. This record deals with the 
grant of Marayanahalli, rechristened Danayakapura, for the 
chief evening offering of the god Varadaraja of Kalu-ur, by 
Konapa Nayaka, who was the ^ffiearer of Ganges water to 
Krishna Deva Maharaya."^ 

The anxiety which the people felt for performing purifi- 
catory ceremonies of temples is illustrated in an epigraph 
dated a.d. 1432. In the reign of Deva Raya II, when the 
champion over three kings, Hiriyakattige Amareya Nayaka’s 
sons Gimclappa Nayaka and Amareya Nayaka were ruling 
Vijaya-Somanathapura which is Nuggiyahalli, the manager of 
his (Hiriyakattige Amareya Nayaka’s ?) house, the Elanhanka- 
nad-prabhu (with epithets) Jala Bhima Setti’s son Chikka- 
Bhimanna, assembling the Brahmans of Nuggiyahalli, caused 
the smu^rokshana of the god Sadasiva to be performed. ^ 

The instance of minister Mallarasayya, as is related in an 
epigraph stated about A. D. 1500 which we have already seen, 
of the times of the Mahandyakdchdrya Yallappa Odeyar, 
coming to Bennagere, stopping the daily allowance at the 
Narayapa temple, having proper prokshana (or purification) 
performed for the god, and granting a iasana regulating the 
worship and ceremonies, only proves the care which the 


^ 147 o£ 1914. 

* E. C., IX., Ma. 82, p. 61. * 

» E. C.. V.. P. I.. Cn. 241, p. 226. 

*' E, C, VIII., Sb. 323, p. 55, op, cit. Supra^ Volume I,pp. 182, 376. 
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people and the State took to maintain the precints of a temple 
holy. We cannot determine for want of evidence the nature 
of the incident which led to the slopping of the daily allowance 
at the temple, the purihcation ceremony which it entailed, and 
the consequent regulation of worship and ceremonies.^ 

We cannot think of ending our observations on the 
orthodox surroundings in and outside the great capital without 
having the pious personality of Annamaradhya alias Kompalli 
before us once again. In a record dated A. D. 1429-30 we have 
the following about this devout personage : 

..the descendant of the Kaundinya-gd/ra, the follower 
of the excellent Apastamba-siT/m, 

“ who is glorious, the student of the Yajus-id/lr/id, wdio is 
brilliant in virtue, 

** who is the son of the Brahman Mallikarjuna, who is of 
unlimited spiritual power, 

“ who is intent on the performance of the deeds prescribed 
by the Srautas and the Sfiiarias, who is intelligent, 

** who is a fit person for receiving gifts of land, who is the 
foremost of Brahmans, 

** who is modest, distinguished, famous and high-souled, 
who has studied the four Vedas and understood them by 
the Saiva scriptures ; he is the lord of the northern gate at 
Srisaila, and is renowned on earth, 

<< He placed the manira consisting of five letters (Nama- 
Sivaya) and a Rudrakhsha having one face on one scale (and 
he himself sat on the other). Oh wonder 1 he went upl''^ 


^ For some more notices in connection with orthodoxy, e.g-, griha- 
pravesa, read Taylor, O. H. M. SS. II., p. 153, where it is said that Tiru- 
malai Nayaka built a palace called after own name, and that in **the Sittari 
month of the Bava year the ceremony of entering to reside in the new 
palace was performed”. As regards etiquette before beginning to build an 
edifice, as is related in an inscription, dated a. ». 1670, see E. C., XII., Pg. 
46, p. 122. Subramiah Pantalu relates some incidents relating to the 
blind beliefs of Tatacharya, /- A.^ XXVII, p. 324. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins.^ I., p. 16, 



CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIC SERVICE, HONOURS, AND 
PATRIOTISM 

Section L Pre-Vijayanagara traditions 

The people of western and southern India gave expres- 
sion to their sense of service to the State in apparently super- 
stitious but truly patriotic acts of bravery. Patriotism, as 
understood in our own times, it must be confessed, is rarely to 
be found in the mediaeval ages ; but they had a notion of 
loyalty and service which was remarkable for the decades in 
which they lived. The heritage which the people, especially 
of the Karnataka, gave to the land in this respect was bound 
to leave a permanent mark on the minds of the later genera- 
tions. II is true that superstition may have guided the less 
ignorant to perform what may indeed be called a strange 
custom. Someya and his uncle (?) Bachcheya died fighting 
in a conflict with robbeis, who had outraged the modesty of 
women, in A. d. 1198. A viragal or memorial stone in honour 
of the heroes, was set up, and wet land was granted that food 
and flowers may be offered to it.i The custom of setting up 
viragals to commemorate the death of a gallant man in a fight 
was universal in southern India; but that of granting lands for 
the offering of such memorial stones is mentioned only in this 
singular inscription. But nobler examples are those of 
men and women of the thirteenth century. In about A. d. 
1215, in the reign of the Hoysala king Vlra Ballala Deva, the 
great master of robes, the Halivana-savanta, Si...seya Nayaka's 
mother Honnakka Nayakiti died ; and her female servant Ma 
.».ya...kiti Honni gave her head to the hook and gained the 
world of gods The stone set up on this occasion was called 


^ Mf* Arch Report for 1926, p. 58. 
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ihira-sihayiyagi nil (/) isida kallu (stone set up as a permanent 
memorial).! 

But the example set by the great general Kuvara Lakkaya, 
his wife, and his brave soldiers in about the year A. D. 1220 is 
hardly rivalled in the entire range of Karnataka history, 
Kuvara Lakkaya, or as he was also called Kuvara Lakshma, 
was the minister of the same Hoiysala king Vira Ballala IL 
But “ between servant and king there was no difference, the 
glory and marks of royalty were equal in both The record 
which gives us this information also praises Kuvai'a Lakkaya 
for his bravery and learning, and relates that he gave his 
word to king Ballala that he would keep him free from fear. 
Not like ministers who, binding a todar on the leg as a decora- 
tion, guarding the wealth they obtain as if fearing to lose it, 
taking good care of their persons, in the lime of trouble to 
their master accept service under another family, — he remained 
faithful to king Ballala in all circumstances The great 
general had 1000 warriors bound to him by an oath. There 
arose some occasion for the celebrated minister to prove his 
worth ; and his warriors, his belox’ed wife (Suggala Devi) 
and himself having with him surrendered their whole life to 
their ruler ", mounted up the splendid stone pillar covered 
with the poetical vira-^iasana ", thereby proclaiming their 
devotion to their royal master.^ This epigraph does not inform 
us the exact circumstances which prompted the gallant general 
and his wife and warriors to give up their lives for the sake of 
their ruler. 

But the precedent thus shown was maintained in later 
years as is proved by epigraphs dated A.D. 1257 and A.D. 1292. 
In the former we are told that Sivaneya Nayakan, who 
belonged to the well known family of Gan^a Narayana Sefiti, 
with five of his servants, fulfilled his engagement (or vow) 
with Balla|a Deva ", The same epigraph continues to narrate 
that Lakkeya Nayaka, with his wife Ganga Devi and three 

^ E. C-, XI., Mk. 12, p. 91 ; Kavicharite, II., p. 7, See infra, Chapter 
IX, for a detailed account o£ the si^i performance. 

2 B. C., V., P. I., Bl- 112, pp. 71-4. 
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servants, fulfilled his engagement with Narasinga To the 
same celebrated family which traced its descent from Ganda 
Narayana Setti belonged Kanneya Nayaka. This brave man 
with his wives Ummawe, Javanavve and Kallavve, and with 
ten maid-servants and twenty-one man-servants, six times 
embraced Garuda on (or from) the head of an elephant and 
fulfilled his engagement with Somesvara Deva.^ The other 
inscription is dated A. D. 1292 and refers us to the reign of the 
Hoysala king Vira Narasimha Deva. The high traditions of 
the family to which Kanneya Nayaka belonged were continued 
by his son Singeya Nayaka who “with his wives Ketavve, 
Honnavve and Nachavve, and with ten maid-servants, and 
twenty man-servants on (or from) the head of an elephant 
six times embraced Garuda, and fulfilled his engagement with 
Narasimha Deva" {...mile dru-bari Garudanan aj^pi bdseyam 
puraysidanu).^ 

Honours were conferred on these gallant men who sacri- 
ficed their lives in order to “ fulfil their engagement ” with 
their rulers. Kuvara Lakkaya, as we have remarked, received 
the privilege of binding a golden iodar on his left leg. This 
was given to him together with the right of tying “ the pearl 
pende round his lotus foot". “The clusters of pearls in his 
ganda-penddra shone like the stars, and the golden iodar on 
his ruddy left foot like the fresh opQning champaka blossom ".3 
Ganda-penddra seems to have been conferred also as a title by 
the Hoysala rulers. Thus under Hoysala Narasimha Deva, in 
A. D. 1277, Sdmeya Dannayaka's son-in-law Kumara Dorabhak- 
kare Danjaayaka is called the king’^s chief crest-jewel minister, 
the g&yi-govala, ganda-penddra, and mandalika-Jubu.* 

The Tamil kings too showed their appreciation of the 
services of their subjects by bestowing on them honours and 


» E. a, IV, Kr. 9, pp. 100-101. 

* Ibid.t Kx. 10, p. 101 ; Rice, Mysore & Coorg, p. 171 ; My. ’Arch. 
Report for 1914-15, pp. 55-6. For other examples of men who died 
for the interests of a temple in a. d. 1281-2, see My_. Arch. 
Report for 1927, pp. 40-1. 

» E. C, V, P._I., Bl, 112, p. 73, op. cit. 
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privileges. According to an inscription dated A, D. 1004 
Manija fought gallantly during the reign of the Chola king 
Raja Kesarivarman Perimmanadigal^ and secured from the 
monarch the pri\'ilege of wearing a patia inscribed with the 
title Kshairiya-^ikhdmani-Kongaha, together with a nSd called 
Malawi (mod Malambi).! In the reign of Sundara Pandya in 
A. D. 1227, his great minister Soran Uyyaninraduvan alias 
Gurukulattariyan was not only entitled to a great many titles 
but to the honour of enjoying a rare privilege. Whenever he 
visited a temple, a kdlam had to be sounded proclaiming — 
“ Hail! Gurukulattambiran is cornel''^ 

Section 2. Public Service under Vijayanagara 

We have brief notices of rewards for public service in 
Krishna Deva Raya's Aniuktamdlyada, “ It is good that a 
king should reward a worthy man having well tested him, 
before himself requesting him and before a third party recom- 
mends. The reward should come unawares like the fruits of 
the jack-tree and like a dream, But inscriptions contain 
more information on the subject. The rulers recognized the 
services of their subjects, and conferred on them rewards in 
the shape of grants of land and titles and honours together with 
privileges and rights. 

One of the earliest records which mentions what appears 
to be State service is that dated a. d. 1380 of the times of 
Harihara Raya. His younger brother Vlra Mallappa Odeyar's 
son Channappa when the Turuhkas were swarming over 
Adavani durga and kingdom, conquered those Turuhkas, took 
possession of the durga (or hill-fort) and kingdom, and gave 
them to Harihara Raya " receving a kingdom of his own in 
return.'* An effaced inscription dated A, D. 1460 tells us that 


^ B. C., 1, No. 46, p. 68 <2nd ed.) 

* Bp. Report for 1923, p. 110. For the rights and privileges of king’s 
officers under the Tamil rulers, see S'. /. Ill, P. HI, P- 301 ; S* I. J., II, 
pp. 512, 530 seq. For some notice of loyal^ tp a departed monarch, Baija, 
Harshacharita, pp. 160, 173. 

* AmuktamSlyada, J. I. II., IV, v. 274, p. 75. 

* B, C. XII, Kg. 43, pp. 39-40. 
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when the great minister Devarasa was ruling Gutti, the Malala- 
gade mahd-prabhu Macha Gauda"s...Mada Nayaka's son Bayire 
Nayaka gave his life in his master's service (tainma vodeyana 
svdmi^kdryyakke tanna prdnavakol [^] anu).'^ During the reign 
of Sadasiva Raya, according to a copper-plate dated A. D. 1557? 
the Mahamandale^vara Rama Raju Tirumala Rajayya Deva 
granted to Mahipati Yerrama Nayaka for faithful service done 
to the State and for guarding the country the villages of Gooty, 
Tadpatri, Vellaluru, Singanamla and Siyyada, with the right of 
receiving ten vardhd for every 100 vardhd of tax collected 
from the villages, together with the produce from two 'inarhdh 
of seedlings out of every twenty, and one bundle of fodder 
from that got out of two-fifths of an acre of land. 2 The 
Emperor Venkatapati Deva Raya in A. d. 1589 granted to the 
Hiriyur-sthala Sydnahhoga Tippaiasayya Kare Virayya a deed 
of gift {ddna-pa Lie) as follows: “ This Virayya being engaged 
in our service, and Kenchanna Nayaka having made known to 
us his previous history (uVtrayyanu namma seve ^nddaldgi 
Kenchanna-ndyakanu ivara purva-vartamdna binnahdm 
mddaldgi) — we, approving of the service that this Virayya has 
rendered, have granted unto him an estate" which comprised 
eleven sthalas a.nd 185 villages under the katies (or ponds) in 
which were many nidnya rice-lands (specified). ^ 

But this one example of a dutiful citizen who received a 
ddna^patte does not adequately convey the different modes 
by which the rulers of Vijayanagara recognized the merits of 
those who did valuable service to the State. Granting lands 
was one method of appreciating the service of the people. 
Under this heading may be included the granting of wmbali 
lands, of mdnya and kodagi lands, and of gaudike rights. 
There were six kinds of umbali lands: that which for want of 
a different designation may be called personal umbali, the 
grama umbali, dandige umbali, pallaki umbali, cow umbali 
and permanent umbali lands. The first of these was called a 

* E, C., VIII, Sb. 488, p. 82. 

* S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of C. P. in the Mad. Mus., No. 29. p. S3, 

» B. C., XI, Hr. 88, p. 114. 
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bhaia grant. In A. D. 1535-6 the Viceroy Venkatadri Ayyavaru 
gave to Jivaraksliaka Bhattu Nandi Raju the village of Cheruvu- 
palli situated in the shna of Kanagiri as a bhaia agrahdra.'^ 

Tlie custom of granting ttmhali lands was handed 
down from early times. In the reign of the Western Chaliikya 
king Tribhiivanammalia Deva, according to an effaced record 
dated A. d. 1076, the thirty-two thousand Brahmans of the 
great Gauda a^^rahcira gave lands as umbali to the son of 
Lakkabbc of Gauda, for having fought and slain during the 
depredations committed by the forces of Kali Santara Deva.^ 
This custom passed on to the rulers of Vijayanagara as well as 
their officials, although we have to admit that in some instances, 
as in the following dated about a.d. 1598, the epigraphs do not 
enlighten us on the specific services which necessitated the 
granting of umbali lands. The epigraph in question relates 
that the Mahd~ndd prabhu Bidyavara iMiimmadi Chikkappa 
Gaudarai5^a gave to his son-in-law Kereya Ganda and his 
daughter K. ..mma, the village of Karikere a hamlet of Brahma- 
samudra belonging to Kdra-magani, as a grama umbali.^ 
Krishna Deva Raya in A. D. 1525 granted the new village of 
Lakumapura, otherwise called Krishna Deva Maharayasaraud- 
ram, in the Budihal-sime, to the learned Lakshmidhara Bhatta, 
son of Krishna Bhatta, with all usual rights, ^ 

The third class of umbali lands may be called dandige 
umbali. In A. D. 1532, Rampaya, son of Bacharasaya, Agent for 
the affairs of Achyuta Raya, made a grant of Heradighatta 
village as a dandige umbaU to Lingana Gauda of Singatigere, 
with all the rice-lands, fields, and money rent (siwarndddya). 
The same epigraph relates that the donor approved of the 
erection of the kodagi boundary stones according to the 
sasana forwarded by Lakkaraja Timmapaya, parupaiyagdra of 


^ Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., II, p. 661. 

® E. VII, Sk, SO, p. 51. 

® E. C., XII., Tm. 66, p, 16. We could have taken this gift as dowry 
but for the silence about the question of marriage or marriage expenses in 
the epigraph. B. A. S. 

^ Ibid., Ck. 10, p. 73. 
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our Budihal Sime This may indicate that official enquiries 
were set on foot before a grant of umbali lands was made. 

A dandige umhctli also carried with it, like all kinds of 
umbah gifts, the usual rights. In some instances it was granted 
for the gaudike of a nad. Bayirappa Nayakayya's agents Kani- 
panna Nayaka and Nandyapa Nayaka in a.d. 1543 granted to 
Sitakal Gahgappa Nayaka for the nad-gaudike a dandige umbali 
village, inscribed on stone as follows: “ Having given the ndd- 
gaudike of the Kolala-sime which was favoured as their mdgani 
by Achyuta Maharaya, we grant you freedom from tax for dry 
and wet fields in all the villages of this slme, and as a dandige- 
umbali we grant you Vommachihalli belonging to the Kolala- 
nad-slme, together with all rights (specified) as a permanent 
endowment, 2 

Another kind of umbali land was called pallakki umbali. 
Chavara Chennaya Nayakaya's Agent Ramaparasaiya granted 
to Nallapa Nayaka, in A. D. 1573, as a pallakki umbali, the 
Alalugata village in the Bidare-sime of the Anabiddajare- 
^ivagange-sthala, in the kingdom of PenugondaA 

Cow umbali (called Hasa \Hasuf‘\ umbali) was granted in 
A.D. 1541, by Achiraja Tirumala Rajayya to the Gaudas of Chelur 
together with the tank of the Bedanakatte village, the dry fields, 
and the local rights of the village {grdma-sthdna-manya).^ 

Finally, we may note that there was the hereditary per- 
manent estate granted as an umbah. Raja Odeyar, son of 
Chamarasu Odeyar of Maisur, during the reign of Venkatapati 
Deva Maharaya, in A. D. 1615, made for the god Ramachandra 
of Vahnipura, a grant of village of Bevinahalli, belonging to 
Bannur, which he had received from Venkatapati Deva 


E. C. VI., Kd. 126, p. 23. 

* E. C, XIL, Tm. 59, p. IS. 

* B. C.y XII,, Gb. 59, p. 28. It may be conjectured that this kind of 
•mffb'afi was granted for some seryice rendered by those who were in charge 
of the pallakki or palanquins of the provincial rulers. This is, however, 
only an assumption we are unable to prove. B. A. S. 

* Ibid,, Gb. 49, p. 26, text, p, 80, 
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Mahax’aya as an hereditary permanent estate {sihayiydgi vumh-- 
ahydgi banda Bannura sthalakke etc.)i 

Mdnya lands were also granted to persons of conspicuous 
merit. According to Dr. Fleet mdnya lands mean lands 
either altogether -exempt from taxation or liable to only a 
trifling quit-rent Allied to these were the kodage or kodange 
or kodangi gifts. So earty as about A. d. 767 we come across 
.these kodange grants. A damaged stone record assigned to that 
year relates that Vikramaditya coming to Jannaya's side 
gave a kodange of twelve ktda (of land) to a person who was 
called Vani...3 Another record of about A. D. 970 informs us 
the occasion when kodange gifts were made. In the times of 
Diiipayya, when the cows of Damme of Balia were being 
carried off, Basalva's son Keyye fought and died in the struggle. 
For him the bhatar^ being pleased, granted a kodange of ten 
kolaga.^ 

When we come to Vijayanagara times, we meet with a 
variety of mdnya gv^nis. Kodage mdnya, puri mdnya, kattn 
kodagCf prahhn kodage, dayirya kodage, saiige kodage, and 
nettaru kodage— those were the seven different kinds oi mdnya 
grants. There were the ordinary grants styled simply 
kodage gifts. Thus in about a. d. 1490 Nanja Raja Odeyar 
made a grant of a kodage house to B5|a-Mallikarjuna 
Odeyar. 5 We have some details about the different kinds 
of kodage grants. In A. D. 1419 Aubhala Raja Odeyar 
caused a ^asana of temple endowments and Brahman endow- 
ments to be written. These were given as gifts for the 
decorations and festivals of the god Harihara at the 
meritorious time of ^ivaratri The record which contains 
the details relating to the above endowments also tells us 
about the gauda’s kodage mdnya granted to Singe Gauda’s 
son Rama Gauda, — Maddagirihalli, and under the Vodina 

1 E. C,, III, TN. 116, p, 91, text, p. 306. 

® Fleet, I, A., IV., p. 332 <n). 

* E. C, X„ Mb. 86, p, 99. 

* lUd., Mb. 93, p. 99. 

£. C., IV., Ch. 35, p. 4. 
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channel space for 2000 areca trees, with nad-gaudike in each 
village Kodage many as were also granted to temples. 

Narasanna Nayaka’s Hochi Nayaka and Kotipa Nayaka, 

according to an inscription dated a. d. 1497, granted a 
kodage many a for the Tippur temple, ^ As- regards the other 
kind of mdnya lands, we have the following in a record 
dated a. d. 1525. In that year the Elavahka (Elahanka) 
nad-prabhn Keiiipayya Gauda granted the Pura matha sasana 
as follows : — “ The Chennapura village (? built by) Haima 
Gauda, belonging to our Eleyur-sime, have we granted to 
you as a piiri many a f together with all rights (specified) ".3 
The remaining four kinds of kodage gifts are now to 
be enumerated. The most common grant under this head- 
ing is that related to the kaUu kodage. This was generally 
given to those who made agricultural improvements. They 
were usually called katiu kodage or kere kodage^ although 
instances are not wanting to show that similar gifts were 
made for the same purpose in a dharnia-iasana. In a.d. 1428 
Lakkanna Odeyar granted to Singarasa's son Annadata a 
dharma-sasana embodying the gift of rice-lands and dry 
fields below the tank built by Danakani Devi, who was 
evidently the wife of Annadata, in the Belur-sime belonging 
to the Muluvayi kingdom, with all rights, free of all 
imposts.^ In this grant the name kattu kodage is not 
mentioned, Katiu kodage was also granted by private indivi- 
duals. Hiriyanna Gauda granted to Golamayya a katiu 

kodage in Maradehalli in about A. d. 1577.5 From a record 
dated about a. d. 1698, we may infer that kattu kodage was 
also known as kere kodage. In that year Rauta Raya caused 
to be written and gave to the Holeyas of Kaltutanahalli a kere 
kodage sasana for having restored the DoddagavanahalH tank.^ 


^ E. C., XII., Mi. 20, p. 106. 

* Ibid., Gb. 2, p, 17. 

» Ibid., Kg. 23, p. 35. 

* B. C., X-, Kl. 104, p. 31. 

« B. C„ IX.. Dv, 65, p. 82. 

« Ibid., m., 41, p. 92, 
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Prabhti kodagc was the name given to the kodage 
referring to the chiefship of a village. In the reign of 
Achyiita Raya in A. D, 1532, the village of Mallayyanapura in 
Arakotara-sthala was given to Vinibhadra Nayaka, son of 
the favourite for the affairs of that Mahfiraya (the Emperor), 
the Periiinfila-adhikari Kamyappa Nayaka of Arako|.ara,'* as a 
kodiige for his chiefship {prabhti-kodagcy dgf), together with 
all the lands and taxes pertaining thereto.! 

From a stone inscription assigned to the year A. D. 1406, 
or thereabouts, we know that there was another kind of 
kodage grants called the dayirya kodagc. The record, the 
date of which ** is altogether wrong/' informs us that by 
order of Harihara Raya II, the minister Yalarasa Odeyar 
granted to Virappa of Hattiyur in Hulliyur-nad, the Torava- 
samudra village in Hullur-nad as a dayirya kodage, free of all 
imposts,^ In all likelihood this kind of grant may have been 
made for some kind of gallant service rendered on the battle- 
field or in the course of a cow-raid, although we have 
definite evidence of the method by which they recognized the 
merits of brave persons in war or in a cow-fight. We are also 
uncertain about the nature of satige kodagc. In A. D. 1522 
Elapa Nayaka, son of Krishna Deva Raya's servant Ellapanna, 
granted Kagere in the Bidiire-sime as a satige kodage to 
Annana Gauda.^ 

There was one kind of kodage grant which was given to 
those who showed their courage in a fight to rescue the cows 
of a village or against thieves and highwaymen. This was 
known as nettaru-godage. On the cows of the Nelavatti 
agrahdra being carried off by Dese of Belagavatti, the tailor 
Padma's son Chikka recovered them, although he died in the 
attempt. All the Brahmans of the agrahdra, therefore, in 


1 £. C., IV., Ch. 93, p. 12, text, pp. 35-6. 

^ E. C., X., Mr. 87, p. 175. The date is given thus: laySbhyudaya- 
Saka~varushangalu nalkH-'Sdvirada~nanuru~ndl~vatta~ndlkaneyalu nada 
varamana vyavaMrika-Vyaya-samvatsarada Karttika — ^u. 1 drabhyavdgi, 
p. n, p. 171. 

s E. C., XIL, Gb. 51. p. 27. 
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A. D. 1125, made a grant of land (specified) to Padma as a 
neiiarU’-godage.'^ Sometimes a nettaru-godage was granted by 
the ruler of the province in the presence of the farmers and 
subjects of the locality. Thus in A. D. 1223 when Lehkana 
Nayaka of Karimale captured the cows of Malavalli, Mava- 
bova of that place opposed him, recovered the cows but lost his 
life in the encounter. The Mahamandalesvara Nigalur 
Bommi Devarasa, with the approval of the farmers and subjects 
of Malavalli, granted land (specified) to Chikka-bova, 
younger brother of Mava-bova.^ On other occasions the king 
himself ordered the grant of a nettaru-godage. The inscription 
which gives this information is unfortunately very much 
defaced. Nevertheless we are told that in A. D. 1283, in the 
times of the Yadava ruler Ramachandra Deva, a certain Raya 
with his servants “entered upon the battle,'' and evidently he 
or someone lost his life in the struggle, “ Pleased at his 
heroism, his king granted land as a nettaru-godage to Maduve 
Nayakitti 

Allowances granted to the relatives of those who died in a 
cow- raid, siege, or riot were called merely umhali grants or 
nettaru-godage in Vijayanagara times. In A. D. 1387 some 
one fell in fight at Chandragutti " and an umhali was granted 
to his son.^ Another incomplete record dated A. D. 1436 
informs us that “the servant of Bomma-gavuda of. ..of Ede- 
nad... Chandragutti of Banavasi Twelve Thousand. ..Hiriya 
Tammaya Nayaka, besieging Kanagota in the service of his 
master, fell. For his children was granted an umhali In 

^ E. C, VII., Hk. 65, p. 172. Cf. This method with that of the early 
times when a kalnafu was given to those who fought in a cow-raid. 
E. a., X., Mb- 228 of about a.d. 890, p. 126; Mb- 203 of a. d. 934, p. 122. 
KalnSiU means a grant for the purpose of setting up a memo- 

rial stone (kaiy My. Arch. Report for 1912-3, p. 31. 

* B. C., VIL, Sfc. 268, p. 144; see also Sk. 217 of a. d. 1248, p. 130. 

» B. C., VIII., Sa. 63, p. 104. See also Sb. 502 dated a. b.. 1294 p. 84 ; 
JS. C..» VII., Sk. 211 of about a. d, 1294, p. 129, Cf. Mrityuka-vritti or 
death allowance mentioned in the Chandel grants, Ghoshal, Ag. Syst 
pw 63» * 

* B. C, VIII., Sb. 512, p. 85. 

« Ibid,, Sb. 490, p. 82. 
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the reign of the same monarch, Deva Raya II, according to 
another effaced record, his minister Irugappa Odeyar ruled 
over Gove and Chandragutti. « From Ede-nad, especially 
from Kiippeyahalli, Malalagade Bomma Gaiida, in the service of 
his guru Nagi Deva, besieged Banavasi,... thinking that if they 
gave. ..they would be beaten. ..Bay i chan a of the school (sale- 
yana Bayichmiu),,,iind gained the world of gods. For his 
children, the forty-two, being pleased, granted land (specified) 
as a neiiaru-goddna We are to imagine that when marau- 
ders drove off the cows of Kondaganale, in A. D. 1448, and 
Madi Gauda and Surappa Gauda, father and son, both fought 
with the army, stabbed the men, seized the horse, and distin- 
guished themselves with the highest devotion, provision must 
also have been made for their children by the people of 
Kondaganale, The record merely ends with the fact that on 
this occasion Madi-Gauda’s wife and mother both went to 
svarga 

That war relief was granted to the children of those who 
fell in a fight or riot is clear from an epigraph dated a.d. 1462 
which mentions that in the riot at Heddase, Kesalur Tippa 
Gauda having laid about him and died, a grant of land 
(specified) w^as made for his wife and children. ^ But there 
can be no doubt that on some occasions, the services of brave 
men were merely commemorated by inscribing their deeds on 
a vJragal. When the cows of Puleya Haraur in Hiriya Jidda- 
lige-nad were being impounded, in A. D. 1454, when Lifigappa 
Odeyar was the governor of Chandragutti, certain Gaudas of 
Kulavadi (named) fought and died in the struggle. A combined 
viragal (sdngatyada vtrakallu) was set up for those who died. 
The inscription does not mention any umbali gift granted to 
their children.^ 

This w^as certainly not the usual manner in which 
the people of Vijayanagara appreciated the services of 

^ B. C., VIII., Sb. 489, p. 82. 

2 Ibid.. Sb. 559, p. 89. 

« Ibid.. Sb. 506, p. 84. 

* Ibid., Sb. 168, p. 24. 
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those who gave up their lives for public good. Even in later 
Vijayanagara history we have evidence of netiaru-godages 
having been granted by the rulers or their subordinates. An 
inscription dated A. D. 1569 relates that Tirumala Raya 
Deva Maharaya was pleased to order the grant of the magani 
of Golahalli in the Dodderi-sime of the Raya-durga-sthala, to 
Aubhalaiya, son of Dodderi Malapa Gauda, for sacrificing his 
life as a neitavu-godage ; and that the Mahandyakdcharya 
Harati Lakshmipati Nayaka forthwith executed the royal order 
by assigning it as a permanent gift, with all rights, to the 
donee. 1 Keladi Ramaraja Nayaka-ayya granted to Hiriya 
Kaliyur Timma’s (son) Malarasa a nettaru-godage (specified) in 
the Hennageri village, in a, d. 1571, for some service not 
stated in the epigraph.^ In about A. D. 1598 Keladi Malle 
Gauda gave to the Yalaganale torch-bearer {divaru) Bom- 
mayya's son Kama a nettaru-godage as follows: *'Your 
Bommi having died in our service, we have given for him land 
(as specified) in Belala-matti.”^ Siigatur Immadi Tammaya- 
Gaudayya granted land (specified), in A. D. 1602, for 
the children of the cowherd Hiriya Chennaiya for '' having 
exerted hinT^gelf at the time of need and died”.^ This could 
only have been a neitaru-godage, since the Sugutur rulers, 
as is evident from a grant dated a. d. 1630, were aware 
of the traditional method of recompensing the services of 
dutiful subjects. In this year, when Rama Deva Raya was 
ruling the empire of the world Sugatur Chikka Raya 
Tamraaya Gavuda granted to the Dalavdyi Sonnaya Gauda a 
nettaru-godage Msana as follows : You having taken great 
trouble and carried out for our government the list of orders 
written out for our affairs, we grant to you,., in the Sugatur 
village.*' 5 


’ B. C., XII., Mi 10, p. 105. The interpretation given here is 
QttestionaWe. 

» B. a, VIIL, Sa. 21, p. 95. 

» Ibid,, Sa. 26, p. 95. 

* B, C., X., Si 14, p. 181. 

* im^f KU 164, 165, p. 55. 
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Umhali gifts were also called gaudike-dandige-umhaljf or 
merely gaudtke rights. According to a copper-plate dated A. 
D. 1486, “ by order of the king ” Narasihga Raya, Gahge 
Gaiida was granted the gaudike of Hejaji, which he had built, 
and of oilier villages (named) for some service not mentioned 
in the record,! In a. d. 1528 Rama Bhatta's . . . granted 
Kamanahalli belonging to Aramala-sthala (boundaries specified) 
io Akkimahgala Tammappa Gauda as a gandike-dandige- 
umbaUf free of all imposts. ^ A stone inscription dated A. l>. 
1554 informs us that Nidugal Komara Timmamia Nayaka 
granted to Tiiimikunte...Dharmagoclu Gauda a gaudike for 
having built a fort for the village, excavated channels, and 
restored the village of Tumukunte, together with the &ya 
damntas^ horse, umbrella, and lands (specified) as saiige 
vidnya.^ Similar improvements must have been made by 
Arasiyakere Setigonda Gauda, who received from Nidugal 
Tim manna Nayaka, in a. d. 1560, the gaud ike of Arasiyakere 
together with land (specified) as a mdnya to be enjoyed as "a 
kdndcJiL^ 

Section 3. Titles and Honours 

In addition to the system of granting lands to persons who 
performed useful services to the country, the State also 
bestowed titles, honours, and privileges on all classes of people. 
The rulers themselves assumed great titles, and their subordi- 
nates, as in other matters, imitated them. Without entering 
into the question of the validity of the claims of the rulers of 
Vijayanagara to assume a string of grandiloquent biruduSf we 
may allude briefly to the titles of the greatest monarch of 
southern India, Krishna Deva Raya, before narrating those of 
some of the most prominent generals and viceroys of Vijaya- 


^ E,C, XIL, Tot. 54, p. IS. 

2 B. a, X, Sd. 15. p. 181. 

® E. C, XII. Pg. 39, p. 121. 

* Ibid., Pg. 38, p, 120. KdittSchi is the Kanarese form of the Tamil 
kapiydpchi. 
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nagaraA An inscription dated Saka 1430 (a. D. 1518-9) gives 
the following hirndus of Krishna Deva Raya : The angry 
punisher of rival kings ; he whose arms resemble (the coils of 
the serpent Sesha) ; he who is versed in protecting the earth ; 
the destroyer of those kings who break their word ; he who 
satisfies suppliants ; he who is fierce in war ; the king of kings 
and the supreme lord of kings ; the destroyer of the three 
kings (of the south) ; he who terrifies hostile kings ; the Sultan, 
among Hindu kings ; he who crushes the wicked like tigers; 
and the double-headed eagle which splits the temples of troops 
of elephants his generosity praised by the wise, this king 
of kings Krishna Raya, established on the jewel-throne in 
Vijayanagara, daily surpassing Nriga and all othei's, shone in 
the power of good fortune and the fullness of fame from the 
eastern to the western mountains and from the extremity of 
Hemachala to Setu/'^ Sometimes, however, the great Emper- 
or was merely styled samasta-hhuvandsYaya — “The Refuge 
of all worlds " — which carries us the memories of the Hoysalas 
and the Western Chalukyas.* These birudiis, which were not 
altogether unjustifiable, except in a few instances, sounded 
incredibly pedantic to foreigners like Pimenta.s 


^ For the birudus o£ various rulers, the following may be read — 
Harihara Raya II.: Bp. Itid., Ill, p. 125; Saluva Nrisuhha: hp. Ind., 
VII., p, 84. On the BhSrunda title of the monarchs; Bp. Ind., I, p. 369; 
n 63; Achyuta Raya: 162 of 1905 ; Sadasiva Raya: 151 of 1907 ; 148 of 
1907; Vehkatapati Deva I. : Ep. Jnd., XII, p. 186; Ranga Raya II. : Bp. 
Ind., XI., p. 328 ; Ep. Ind., XII, p. 343. Ep. Cam- may also be consulted 
in this connection. 

2 Bp. Ind., I., p. 369. 

» E. C., VII., Sh. I, p. 2; See also 5’. I. I. I. pp. 80, 120, 123, 131-2, 
n. (7), 139; 169 ; Butterworth-Chetty, Nellorelns., I., p. 315, and (n). 
For Krishna Deva Raya’s qualifications: Ep. Ind., I., p. 370; Ep. Report 
for 1909, p. 118- On the titles Asvapati, Gajapati, and Narapati, Haidera- 
bad Arch. Series, Ins. at Nagai, No. 8. p. 6; B. C., II., p. 45 (2nd ed.) ; 
My. Arch. Report iov 1921, p. 26; Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, L, p. 13 ; I. A.. XV., pp. 9, and 9, n (52) ; 13 ; A., XVII., pp. 

^5. 227 ; Ep. Ind.. III., p. 33, n (2). For Gajapatis of Orissa, Mackenzie, 
Local Records, Vol. XLIV, p. 491 ; XLVI, p. 105 ; XVIII, p. 218. 

* E. C, in, Intr., p. 25 Nj. 63 of a. d. 1519, p. 101. 
pp 209 some of these birudus. Purchas. Pilgrims, X,, 
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The princes and viceroys also assumed titles. Prince 
Virabhtipa in Saka 1508 (a. d. 1586-87) bears the following 
birudusi siimaya ^drohara-'ganda^ /lyyai'iili-puravaradlfiivara 
(Aililrallpiira of other records), and dakshina-samndreiaA 
Krishnappa Nayaka, in a record dated Saka 1489 (A. D. 1567), 
is given these titles — Kanchipirravnrdd/nsrara, Mukdlipatta- 
vardliaiuif saniaya-drbhara gcindiit samay a-kbldhala, Ad avail 
puravaradhisranij Pundya-kida-sthdpanuchdrya, and dakshi- 
navsamudrCidhipatiA The Ummatur chieftain Malla Raja 
Odeyar, in A. d. 1532, was styled thus: lord of the 

U mntaiiur hingdo7n, hunter of elephants, gendir ka-chakresvara , 
javddi-koldhala, arasahka-siinegdra, a Haminiaii in crushing 
enemies. . . 

We may also note the htrndus of less important dignitaries. 
In A. D. 1529 the Mahdmandale^vara hanneya-gajapnii, 
dharani-vardha, and nianfieya-^drdula-chaniaii Bhoga Raja 
(or Bhdgaya Deva), with other titles (ivu modtddda-hiruddvali- 
hhushiiardda) was the Nayaka placed over Srlrahgapattana by 
Krishna Deva Raya.4 The Mahdprabhn Bhairanna Nayaka is 
given the following birudtts in A. D. 1472 : M aley admit- 
mdrthdndan (the sun to hill tigers), Jdigay-cntn-dandigeya 
manneyara-ganda (champion over the nianneyas of the Idiga 
Eight Dandige), the mother-home to both [sects of) Ndnd-desis, 
chief — lord of Aisvaryya-pvtraj the Pdr^va-iirthisv^ara of 
Idtigani. s 

The heads of religious institutions were also known by 
their titles. In a grant dated Saka 1450 (a. d, 1528-9) Sada- 
siva Sarasvati, disciple of Chandrasekhara SarasvatT, of the 
^rihgeri Matha is called — The great sage working for salvation f 


^ Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind, XII., p. 161. 

® Gopinatha Rao-Raghaviah, Ep. Ind,, IX p. 330, Krishijappa Nayaka 
was the grandson of the Nagama Nayaka and the son by Nagaroa of 
Visvanatha Nayaka. 

® My. Arch, Report for 1920, p. 37, C£. The titles of Chikka Raya of 
Ummattur in A. n. 1506. B. C., Ill, Ml. p. 65, text, pp. 196-7 ; E. C., 
IV., Ch. 107, p. 14. 

* E. C. Ill, Sr. 2, p. 7. 

® B. C., Vlir., Sa. 60, p, 103. 
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ihe great saint and anchorUCf whose body is besmeared with 
holy ashes, who wears a necklace of rudrdksha beads ; who is 
high-souled and talented, who has practised the eight-fold path 
of ihe Yoga ; who is compassionate to all beings, (but) is 
(himself) above the pair of opposites like heat and cold, which 
only give rise to pain ; who is possessed of knowledge and free- 
dom from attachment; also is master of himself , and ihe Guru, 
who is Siva incarnated- The btrudus of Chandra-chuda 
Sarasvatl, the head of the Kamak6ti-j^^^/z^:z of the Sarada 
Mat ha of Conjeeveram,^ are thus given in a record dated ^aka 
1444 (a. d. 1522-3) : The talented and high-souled saint, the 
disciple of Mahddeva Sarasvatl, a devotee of Siva, the famous 
commentator on all ihe sdstras, and an expert in mdyavada 
(the doctrine of maya).^ According lo a record dated in ^aka 
1307, expired (a. D. 1385), the Jaina teachers of a school led 
by Simhanahdin were called by the following titles : dchdrya, 
dry a, gt*ru, deiika, muni and yoglndrad 

Titles were also bestowed on men. of learning and ordinary 
citizens. Mr. R. Narasimhachar has given us a list of the titles 
given to poets. These were the following: 

ti^jsrssd^, dodc>£s^ou«)ddcs, dotajdda 

To the celebrated poet Allasani Peddana, Krishna Deva 
Raya gave titles as well as the coveted anklet called kaviganda- 
pen4^ra. This we gather from the pathetic verse of the great 

'*■ VeAfcateSvara-ViSvanatha, Bp. Ind., XIV,, p. 175. 

* Reputed to have been founded by the great Sahkaracharya. Venka- 
ti|ysata-Viivan§tha, Bp. Ind., XIII,, p. 123. 

* Venkatelvara-Vi^Svanatba, Ep. Ind., XIII., p. 132. 

* S. L I., I, p- 156. 

* KmnehitrUe, II, p, 175. 
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poet written on the death of his beloved patron. Why did 
he (king Krishna) get down from his mad elephant wherever 
he met me and lift me up to sit by his side? Why did he 
raise up the palanquin (which carried me), with his own arm, 
when 1 was taken round in procession on presenting my poem 
Miiniicharitra? Why did he put on my leg with his own 
hand, the anklet kavi^^anda-pcnddra saying 'You alone deserve 
-it’? Why gave villages to me wherever I chose to have them, 
called me Andhfakavi-piiCniiaha and Alasdni Peddana ' lord 
of poets'? Fie upon this living carcase of mine that breathes 
still without accompanying that great Krishnaraya to heaven 1"^ 

We have already seen that Tiraka Gauda, younger brother 
of Bomma Deva Gauda, in the course of the muster of troops 
summoned by VIranna Ocleyar to quell the idsing of the Bedar 
chief Boleya Mummeya Nayaka, remarked that Gunda Daiina- 
yaka, the famous general of Harihara Ka5»-a, had given him 
the title of "Champion over the three Kings” {-muvara-rdy ara- 
ganda).^ An inscription dated A. D. 1424 relates that Chama 
Nripala, who constructed the great Haridra dam, was known 
by the title of gandara-guli,^ 

These titles which are found in profusion in epigraphs and 
literature, were conferred on recipients after due formalities at 
the royal court or in the chavadi or the court of the provincial 
rulers. Learned men and poets received their titles in this 
manner. Some details about this can be gathered from an 
inscription dated a. d. 1447 already cited in an earlier connec- 
tion. We saw that Mallikarjuna Raya being disposed to 
perform an act of Dharraa, and having bathed and put on pure 
and clean garments, was surrounded with Brahmans on the 
bank of the Tuhgabhadra, in the Bhaskara-kshetra, at the foot 
of the Hemakuta-giri, The occasion was in connection with 
the honour that was to be given to Adityaryya (descent stated). 


^ Lives of Telugu Poets, p. 190; Krishna Sastry, A, S. R. for 1908-9, 
p. 185, n. (3). 

2 B. C., VIII, Nr, 29, p. 132, op. cit. 

3 E. a, XI, Dg. 29, p, 39, op. cit. 

34 
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the author of Bhdshya-bhushana. This man was proficient in 
all learning. The king having examined him in a learned 
assembly in all branches of study, and all the learned men 
being pleased, granted him the village of Nallangi in the Raya- 
durga kingdom.! An epigraph dated A, D.- 1505 informs us 
that Bhujabala Pratapa Narasithha Maharaya, “ in the course 
of bestowing the great gifts, among them, when bestowing the 
mahabhuta-ghata, in the presence of the god Sri-Ranganatha'’',. 
on the bank of the Chandrapushkaram, honoured Ranganatha 
Bhatta, versed in the six darshanas, with the office of dchdrya 
together with the gift of the village HonnakahaHi in the king- 
dom of (the Ummatlur chief) Chikka Raja Odeyar.^ 

As regards the name of the place on which the rulers sat, 
we have the following in connection with Kampana Odeyar in 
an inscription dated Saka 1289 (a. d. 1367-8): the king while 
seated in the jdnakl^mandapa in the Punyakotlsvara temple at 
Little Conjeeveram, Chingleput district, honoured ^ri-Parakala 
Nambi with the name of karundkara->ddian together with 
honours, privileges, and a dwelling-house.^ 

In fact, the rulers of Vijayanagara not only granted lands 
and high sounding birudus to persons of distinction but also 
gave them certain coveted privileges and insignia of honour. 
The famous dictator Venkatatatarya, whom, as already narrated 
above, Kfishna Deva Raya the Great invested with uncommon 
religious powers in a. d. 1523, was entitled to receive the first 
Mriha and prasada in all the great Vishnu temples in Vijaya- 
nagara, Ghanadri, and all the 77 durgas subordinate to them, 
e. g., Chandragiri-durga, Gutli-durga, etc., in all the cities to 
the east and west of Vijayanagara as far as the sea; in all the 
durgas to the north and south as far as Madura and in all the 
holy places such as Kanchi, Trisaila, and Khadri excepting 

^ £. C.» XII, Mi. 69, p. 128. As regards these learned assemblies, 
we have in Naladiyar some interesting details. Na}a4iy3r^ Ch. XXXII, 
202, s€q (Pope). 

» £. C, IV, Gu. 67, p. 47. - 

^ 27 of 192L The method in which the Salti-Mule Baajajigas of vari- 
on# i^iecs conferred the Mayoralty of the Earth on Muddayya Dapnayaka 
in A.P, 1382 may, also be recalled here. E. C, V, P.I, Bl. 75, p. S3, op. cit. 
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Snrangam, Ahobala and Ghatikagiri; privileged to get the first 
honours in the assemblies of the isrivaishnavas; and authorized 
to make enquiries into the conduct of all castes owing allegiance 
to Ramanuja and to punish the delinquents in regard to 
religious and social matters.^ 

The rulers gave privileges also to religious institutions. 
The svamis of the Sringeri Alatha, for example, were recipients 
of great honours and privileges at the hands of the Vijayanagara 
kings. A copper-pUte grant dated A. D. 1463 relates that 
Immadi Deva Raya 3vlaharaya, folding his hands to his fore- 
head (in reverence) gave a vmbliava-idmra-sdsana (or copper 
idsana conferring insignia) as follows : “ Now, in the 

presence of the god Virupakshesvara, we grant to you in 
addition, two five branched torches, five kalasas above the 
palanquin, and so forth...” in confirmation of the rights already 
enjoyed by Raghavesvara Bharati Sripada.- These other 
insignia, we may also here note, are mentioned in another 
copper-plate dated a. d. 1450 which speaks of the vaibJtava- 
ianwa-idsana granted by Vidyaranya Sripada to Chidbodha 
Bharati of Gokarna, In addition to other privileges this 
record relates that Vidyaranya ^ripada conferred on the donee 
throne, crown, palanquin, white umbrella, chdrniaras on 
both sides, mdkara tor ana (a kind of arched canopy), fan, 
daylight torch, yellow and red flags and such insignia, with 
cymbals, conchs, cakra^ and other musical instruments, in the 
presence of people come from many countries.'^^ 

The State also conferred high privileges on men of distin- 
guished service. An inscription da ted Saka 1506 (A, D. 1584-5) 

^ My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 52. 

2 E. C, VIII, Nr. 68, p. 158. 

® Ibid., Nr. 67, p. 157. The late Mr. Venkoba Rao suggested the 
follwing — “-.A. D. 1500 was the traditional date for the acquisition by Sri 
Vyasarayasvami of the green flag — rather the green umbrella — on a camel” . 
Vydsaydgicharitam, Intr. pp. xiii, cxxxix. The same writer also 
suggested that the green flag may have come from Babur. Ibid, p. cxxx. 
As regards the Vijayanagara ruler^ acquiring the green j“umbrella, 
(Saluvdbhudayam, Canto VII), it appears that Sajuva Nrisimha also 
possessed one. See Venkoba Rao, ibid., cviii. See supra, Volume I., Ch. V. 
Sec. 3 for the remarks of ‘ Abdur Razzaq on the umbrellas borne before 
the dan^dyaka. B.A-S. 
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relates that Venkataraya Deva Choda Mabaraya, a prince of 
the Solar race, received certain privileges in the Ahobala temple 
under orders from the king Vira Pratapa Rahgaraya Deva, at 
the request of Voiii-Sathagopa-Jiyyamgaru. The reason why 
the Vijayanagara monarch granted him the’ privileges is also 
stated in the same epigraph. The grandfather of the donee, 
Kondaraja (Vehkataraja) Timmaraja, had expelled the 
Muhammadan chief Vibhuramu (?Ibrahim), who bad occupied- 
the temple of Ahobalam for seven years with the aid of the 
Handeva.ru chiefs. For restoring the temple to its original 
slate, the family of Venkataraya Choda Maharaya was granted 
great honours by the orders of the king.i 

Temple authorities also gave privileges to persons of 
distinction. In Saka 1454 (a. d. 1532-3) the right of securing 
holy water and consecrated food after worship in the temple of 
Sri Devanayaksvami, in the village of Tiruvahindrapuram, was 
given to one Ramanuja Acharya.2 Certain religious privileges 
were conferred on a Brahman by 74 chief priests of the 
Vaishnava faith in a. d. 1538 during the reign of Achyuta 
Raya.3 

The State further granted privileges to ministers and viceroys. 
Two pillar inscriptions of Krishna Deva Raya the Great (a. d. 
1515) relate that the lord Nadindla Appa obtained from the 
glorious king Krishna and minister Timma {the right to use) 
a palanquin, two chaviris, and a parasol, and the posts of 
superintendent of Vinikoncia, Gutti, and the city on the golden 
mountain (Meru), of commander-in-chief of a large army con- 
sisting of rutting elephants, horses and infantry, and of sole 
governor of that kingdom.'* The same records relate that 
“ the glorious lord Salva-Timma, the minister of the glorious 
Krishna, the first among kings, gave to his younger son-in-law, 
the glorious Gopa, the best among governors and an excellent 
^ fo of 1915. 

II, CP. No. 18, p. 34; Rangackari, Top List, I, SA. 
oaS, p. loy, " 

® Sewell, ibid.. No. 74, p. 9; Rangachari, ibid., SA. 198, p. 154. C£ 
Mad dtttics of a temple supermteudeut given in 69 of 1906 ; 
RangacIiaEn, iitd., SA 592, p. 199, 
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minister, the pOht of governor of the whole empire of the city 
Kondaviti, together with an army consisting of rutting ele- 
phants, horses and infantiy, and (the right to use) a palan- 
quin and two chanrls,*’^ 

The History of the Carnaiaca Governors relates that Visva- 
natha Xayaka was granted by the State valuable Jewels and the 
apparel “ which he (the king) had on his own person'^ because 
that famous genera! had killed a big buffalo at one stroke. And 
when Visvanfitha brought lus own father a prisoner to the 
capital, the Emperor gave him robes and other presents.® 

The same account informs us that the chief man of the 
village Pugalur, named Udiyaii Scihopathi, (Udaiyan Setupati?), 
safely escorted the chief gnrtt of IMutUi Krishnappa Nayaka to 
Ramesvaram, and received in recognition of his services, grants 
of land, villages, honorary dress and various ornaments as 
presents.^ For the insignia of a chief man of a village we may 
refer to an inscription dated A. D. 1472 which mentions that 
Iduvani Baliya Gauda's son Haivanna Nayaka, the foremost 
man in Anevalige in Nagirathavu, was entitled to possess an 
umbrella, betel bag, lamp-stand pillar, ornamental coin {aiika- 
tcnke)f and others {inuntdda-idja-‘VmuyavaniL)d 

Rights were also given to the first settlers in a new town. 
This was obviously to aid the building of new towns. Krishn- 
appa Nayaka's Agent Viththana Nayaka was holding the pdru- 
paiya of the Bagur-sirae in a. d. 1 554, in the reign of the 
Emperor Sadasiva Raya. The inscription relates that the 
outer pete (evidently of Bagur) being in ruins, Narasimmaiya 
of the Customs petitioned to Viththana Nilyaka, “ wheJ^pon 
he sent for Lingana Gauda and many others (named) all the 

1 Ep. hid., VI, pp. 130-1. 

2 Taylor, O.H.MSS., 11, pp. 7, 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 

^ £. C, VIII, Sa. 60, p. 103; P. II, p. 277. A doubtful record 
assigned by Rice to about a. d. 1527, mentions that Sahkappa, the head 
man of Pithamane village, in Nagarakhapda, received the privilege of hav- 
ing the fix-st prasada, the first tamhula, in all the agrahOras and towns in 
the ndd, together with an “independent oversight of all the religious 
ceremonies in this Kupatur-nad”. /btd, Sb, 265, p. 43, and n. (1). 
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subjects, and directed them to have the pete built, giving it 
another name of Krishnapura after Ere-Krishnappa Nayakayya 
and populate it. Those who settle there will be free of all taxes 
for one year from the time they come; after that they will not 
only be included in the family agreement, but if they have taken 
possession, we and the subjects will give up (our claim). ” 
{bandanihd-vakkalige vokkaht banda vondti-varusha sarva^ 
nimiya munde vohhala vodamhadikeyalu bittukotta pramdnav’ 
allade annhhava madidare ndmi prajegalu parihansi 
kodm>evii)J 

Presents were also given to masons, artisans, and carpen- 
ters. According to an inscription dated A. D. 1431, Tippa Raja 
Odeyar's son Gopa Raja Odeyar's minister was Mallama Raja. 
The son of Mallama Raja was named Sihga Raja. This 
official had the image Ganda-bherunda, which was on the 
Maragaudanakatte west of Dudanahalli in Pala-nad, brought to 
the door of the gopura of the mantapa facing the god Varada- 
raja.” And on this occasion, he had the wood-work done 
by the hand of the Avikal carpenter Pevoja’s son Chaja-oja"’, 
and having set up the door, and ** the iron work done by the 
hand of the blacksmith Ahjala Divihgoja, gave to those djas 
horse and umbrellas, with hereditary land (kdni-bhumyagi) (as 

specified). ”2 

In connection with the royal pardon extended to Eleyur 
Visvanatha Settles sons Nagi Getti and Kami Setti by Harihara 
Raya, as given in a record already cited, dated A. D. 1379, we 
may be allowed to repeat that in addition to the customs dues 
which the donees received from the king, they also secured 
palanquin and umbrella with kalasa as their insignia.^ 

The leaders of commercial organizations worked in fields 
other than their own, and the Stale and the people recompens- 
ed their labour by giving them titles and customary rewards. 

* E. C., XI. Hk. 112. p. 132, text p. 379. 

^ ® E. C., X, Mr- 3, p. 156. 'We have already noticed the presents 

given to Ira^ja Bova who built the high towers of the KandehalH fort, in 
about A. b. 1533. E.C.. XI, Hr. 36, p. 109, op. eit 

« E- C, XII, Si. 76, p. 99, op. cjt. 
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The great Jaina-Srivaishnava controversy of A. D. 1368, as we 
remarked in an earlier connection, ended amicably, and 
Busiivi Setti, the good son of Harvi Setti of Kalieha, having 
made petition to Bukka Raya, sent for Tatayya of Tirumale 
and had (?the ^d'sana) renovated. And both the sajiiayas 
(creeds) uniting, bestowed the dignity of Sangha-nayaka on 
Busuvi Setti". 1 Sumaniira-niurti-acharya was the chief 
sculptor who worked at the sculptured pillars of the vasania- 
mantapa at Madura in the reign of Muttii Tiruinala Nayaka. 
From the The Accoiuiis of Tirtiuiala Naicker, and of his Build- 
i7tgs we learn that the ruler, in order to do him honour, ^'gave 
him betel, on which he had himself spread chunam\ and, by 
reason of being much occupied in looking after the work, the 
sculptor took it and disrespectfully put it into his mouth, 
before the king, when, a moment after, recollecting that he 
had acted improperly, he became inwardly afraid, and with an 
instrument cut off the two fingers with which he had con- 
veyed the betel-leaf, etc. to his mouth. But the king bes- 
towed on him four kinds of dresses ; and had a hand made of 
gold, which he also gave to him.2 

Korana Haripa's son Si . , who is described as the 
worshipper of the feet of all the Brahmans of the immemorial 
agrahdra Kuppatur ", according to an inscription dated about 
A. D- 1470, killed a big tiger which had come into the Kedagi 
wood in front of the town '' by forcing it out with a great 
noise ", and hitting it savagely with a big club It may be 
that he lost his life in his great adventure but the record 
informs us that on rejoining the thousand, they gave him the 
name Ripu-Mari."^ 

Section 4. Patriotism 

The endearment of the people to their rulers is seen 
chiefly in the numerous records which contain grants of land 


^ E. C., ir. No. 344, p. 147. <2nd edj. 

* Taylor, O. H. MSS., IL, p. ISl. 

® B. C., VIII, Sb. 258, p. 40. These remarks on the honours granted 
to various persons of merit may be compared with those of Nuniss who 
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for charitible purposes together with the significant phrase 
for the merit of the king ", These epigraphs range from the 
earliest age to the last decades of Vijayanagara history, and are 
to be read together with the remarks we have already made 
in regard to protection and Dharma in the previous pages. 
The influence exerted by the monarch in these times was 
purely personal ; and it is not surprising that, instead of the 
notions of nationality of the later ages, the people should have, 
praj^ed for the merit of the king or for the success of his arms, 
and identified the prosperity of the country with the personal 
well being of the^ ruler. 

Monarchs as well as their viceroys w^ere held in great 
esteem by the people. Virupa Raya, son of the king Bukka 
Raya, was, as we have seen, the viceroy over Araga Eighteen 
Kaihpana, in a.d. 1367. '‘In order that Virupa Raya might have 
a firm kingdom", the (people) of the Fifty nads (of Araga 
Eighteen Kaxhpana, the Gutti Eighteen Kaihpana, and 
Idugundi) made a grant of- land (specified) in Bandiganali 
village, for the offerings of the god Sankara obviously of the 
same locality. ^ '' In order that the Surattan (Sultan) of Hindu 
kings, Hariharanatha’s son Bukka Rayan might exercise 
universal sovereignty ", as is related in a Tamil inscription 
dated A. D. 1380, Taman dai Adinata's son set up the image of 
the god Adi-Narayana-perumal at Murasur as an act of king’s 
charily.^ Bukka Raya's popularity is proved by other charitable 
endowments as well. According to a grant dated only in the 
cyclic year Dundubhi but assignable to the year a. d. 1382, 
Irugappa, the famous general, and the son of the general 
Vaichaya, ” for the merit of the glorious mahamandalesvara 
Bukkaraja, the son of Arihara-raja," (i. e., Harihara Raya) 
granted the village of Mahendramangalam in the district of 


®feaksf of the scarves of honour^iven by the king to his people when they 
went to the palace to pay him their land rent. Sewell, For, Bmp., p. 370. 
» H. C, VIII, Nr. 34, p. 133. 

* S. a, IX, An. 49, p. 115. 
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Mavandur, to Trailokyavallabha, (he god of Tirupparuttikktifi|*ii 
a tax-free pallichchandam.^ 

Harihara Raya 11 was also a popular monarch. «For the 
success to the sword and arm of'" Harihara Raya, Raja-rijar 
and the inhabitants of the Pulliyur-nadu, including Turavar 
Nambiravi Settiyar, the superintendent of the Pulliyur-na^u, 
made a grant of certain specihed lands and several taxes for 
the god Varadaraja of PuIIiyur in A. D. 1385.z Mahcsvara- 
pandita-aradhya, in A. D. 1397, by means of a dharma-S&sana 
granted to Mudda Girinathayya the village of Andigana||i, 
rebuilt by the prabhus of Ko|ala-nad in order that life, health, 
and wealth might increase to ” Harihara Raya.^ 

About Bukka Raya II we have the following in an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1388: Sri- Vehgada Nayakkar's younger brother 
Nageya Nayakkar granted in the customary manner certain 
specified lands (to Virappa Nayakkar ?) ** for the success of his 
(Bukka Raya’s) sword and arm 

The great minister Vira...nta of the Kasyapa-gdir/j, in 
order that all prosperity might be to Mallappa Odeyar ", son 
of Bukka Odeyar, in A. D. 1421, made a grant of the village of 
Indalavadi for the offerings of the god Damodara of Bannuru* 

gatta*5 

The various merchants of Mamballi (in Yejandur Jagir?), 
in A. D. 1428, agreed to pay 1 gadyana for every loom 
together with certain other fees, effaced in the inscription, for 
the expense of the god Vaidanatha of Mamballi, the bathing 
place of Hariharanatha, *dn order that he (Deva Raya) might 
obtain universal dominion The great minister Mangappa 
Da^nayaka's son Pratapa Raya granted the Virupakshapura 


^ Bp. Ind.i VII , pp. 115-16. Dr. Hultzsch explains the term palli” 
chchandam as “ land belonging to a Jaiiia temple ibid^ p, XI6, n. (1). 

2 B. a. IX, Ht. 93, p. 98, n (1). 

3 B. C., X, KI. 248, p. 69. 

^ Ibid*, Bp. 17, p. 138. 

s E, C., IX, An. 86, p. 119. 

® E. C., IV, Yl, 69, p. 34. 

35 
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village in Yelahafika-nad with a rental of twenty honnu^ for 
the offerings and decorations of the god Some-deva in front 
of the town in Sakanasamudra {Sakanasamudrada volagana 
ur-mundana Some-devara nayivedya^anga^ranga bhogakke)^ 

** in order that long life, health, and increase of wealth may be 
to Deva Raya Maharaya, and from love to Paramesvara."i 
The singular instance of the Prithvi Setti of the Chandragutti 
Eighteen Kampana, Layadakere Sirumi iSetti, who committed. 
suicide in A. D. 1449, on account of Deva Raya II having 
come to his setting as given in a previous page, may 
be recalled in this connection. 2 We have also had an occasion 
of citing the evidence of the poet Chandra about the regard in 
which Deva Raya II was held by the people. 

Mallikarjuna, w'ho was also known as Immadi Praudha 
Deva Raya, was likewise beloved by the people. An 
inscription dated ^aka 1374 (A. D. 1452 — 3) informs 

us that Devappagal, son of Annadata Dannayaka, granted the 
village Ka^akkanpattu alias Sedirayanallur, to the temple of 
Tiruppulippagava-Nayanar at Pattur in Kalattur-kottam, in 
Jayahgdona-ch6Iamai;idalam, for the health of the king.® In a 
record assigned to about the same year we are told that Harii- 
parasa, of the Customs, granted as an endowment for the god 
Annadani Mallikarjuna of Srigiri Kudukur the dues, customs, 
and mill tax of four villages (named), free of all imposts, « in 
order that merit might accrue to Mallikarjuna Raya 
Mu|uvayi Jannarasa in A. D. 1465 granted a dharma-sdsana 
embodying the gift of the tribute money for sacred ashes 
{DihhMi^gatiike honnu) and the revenue from forced sales 
{kaddayada-huttuvalli) levied for the palace from the temples of 
the Muluvayi kingdom, for the offerings of the god 
Svayambhunatha of the Madavala-sthana of Kesambala in the 

- ‘ " " g — — 

1 £. C. IX, Bu. 127, p. 24* , 

* £. C, VIII, Sb. 18, p. 4, op* cit. Supra^ Chapter L 

* m of mo. 

* £. a, IV, Hs. P* 93. 
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E|avanji-nad in the Iiru|uvayi kingdom, ** in order that merit 
might accrue to Mallikarjuna Raya Maharaya"'.^ 

The GandaragolU {Gandara-gtili) DalavSyi Sonnapja 
Nayaka’s son Bairappa Nayaka granted by means of a dharma- 
sdsana in A. D. 1541 the lands of the Simpachpiira-slme in the 
Hanabe-sime, and one pond, to Maleyakanta Dcva of Siva- 
gahga, in order that dharma inaj'be to Xarasinga Deva Maha- 
raya.2 in the reign of Virupaksha Raya, Muliivayi Hariyappa 
gave to the Muhivayi city merchant Dandapa’s son Yeleya 
Sahkapa Setti also a dharma-Msana, in A. D. 1468, remitting to 
him certain specified dues and imposts, also for the same pur- 
pose.3 We can only assume that the Narasinga Raya men- 
tioned in the above epigraphs could only have been Saluva 
Nrisirhha, about whose popularity, as w’e have already stated, 
even Nuniz was constrained to remark. That Nuniz was 
accurate in his estimate of that great ruler is proved by an 
epigraph dated about A. D. 1478. This record states that 
Varadaraja Deva gave to Gaudahalli Doddayya Odeyar, son of 
Mudiraja Odeyar, a dharma-Msana of a pnra transferring the 
village of Chakkalur with all taxes (specified), in the presence 
of the god Varadaraja, in order that dharma may be to (with 
titles) Kathari Saluva Narasinga Raja Odeyar. Ayiamman 
and Isarappan made an agreement in Saka 1408 (a, d. 1486-7) 
to burn a lamp before the god in the Arulala-Perumala temple 
at Little Conjeeveram, Chingleput district, for the merit of 
the king Saluva Narasinga. 5 

Saluva Immadi Narasinga Raya's popularity is also com- 
memorated in epigraphs. His servant Kasaveya Nayaka in 
A. D. 1433 granted the Nandiyakunte-sime in Vafa for the 
anointing and festivals of the gods Vata Kesava and Hanu- 


1 B. C., X, Bp. 18, p. 139. 

« E, a, IX, DB. 40. p. 68. 

» E. a, X, Mb. 20, p. 75. 

* E. a. IX, Cp. 158, p. 166. 
« 66r pf 1919, 
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manta, in order that dharma may be to Immadi Narasihga 
Raya Maharaya.i For the same purpose the royal treasurer 
Devappa Nayaka's son Balanatha, converting Kempa . . * halli 
into the Narasambu . . . agrahdra, granted it to Kaya Nanji- 
natha DIkshita's son Narasimha Dikshita in about a. d. 1495.2 
The MahdmandaleSvara Timmaya Deva Maha-arasu's son 
Narasaya Deva Maha-arasu gave to Guliya and the other priests 
(sihdnikaru) of the god Bhairava of Sihati a sdsana, in a.d. 
1495, granting them twenty-eight gadydna for the offerings and 
festivals of the god in order that merit might accrue to Nara- 
singa Raya Maharaya and to our father Chikka Timma Raja.^'^ 
Tipparasa-ayya, hbuse-minister (maneya-pradJtdna) of Kathari 
Saluva Narasihga Raya, granted Banur and Hulikal in Baya- 
nad for the decorations and illuminations of the god Banesvara 
of Magge in Baya nad, in about A. D. 1498, in order that 
Narasinga Raya Maharaya might have a secure reign for a 
thousand years. 

It is superfluous to state that Krishna Deva Raya's popu- 
larity was universal. The epigraphs which we have selected 
here, convey very meagrely the love and regard which 
the people of southern India bore him, and which has been 
handed down to our times. Sripati Raya Timmaya's son 
Ruyafam Kondamarusu granted in a. D. 1512 the village of 
Rayakunta, otherwise called Ayodhyapura, in the Penugonda 
kingdom, for the worship of the seasons of the god Rama- 
chandra of Penugonda, in order that dharma might be to Vira 
Krishna Raya and merit to Sripati Timmapa.® A gift of land 
was made by the same great general for the same purpose in 
the same year (Saka 1434, Angirasa) to the temple of Mallik- 
ar]una-deva at Kambhaduru, Anantapur district, e A private 


» E. C, X, Gd, 80, p. 229. 

^ Ibid., Gd. 78, p. 229, 

» £. C.,X, KL34,p.8, 

« B. C, IV,, Hg. 74, p. 76. 

» E. C, XII- , Pg. 5, p. 117. 
« 96 af m$. 
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person built the temple of Virahhadra at Kommuru, Kisina 
district, in honour of the great monarch in A. D. 1516.1 Ac- 
cording to the late Mr, H. Krishna iSastri, we have to interpret 
an inscription dated A. D. 1517-18 in the sense that a grant of 
land was made to the temple of Chaiidesvari at Ch6|asa- 
mudram, Anantapur district, in order that the same ruler might 
have issue. Here too it was again the same great Brahman- 
general Kondamariisayya, son of Timmarasu-mantri, wlio made 
the gift. 2 Harihara Nayaka, son of Mailappa Nayaka, in Saka 
1441 (A. D. 1519-20) gave as a gift revenue amounting to 
33^- pana7nto the temple of Tirumala-Udaiya-Nayinar at Deva- 
sthanam Devakkapuram, North Arcol district, for the merit of 
the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya and Tirumalai Nayaka.^ 

In ^aka 1443 (A. D. 1521-2) and with the same object of 
expressing his patriotic sentiment. Vasal Timmappa Nayaka 
granted the village of Sahganapalli in Chandragiri-rajya for 
offerings to Aifijand Pillaiyar in the third prakdra of the temple 
of Kalahastisvara, at Kalahasti.** In the next year ($aka 1443) 
Mangarasan, who has been identified with Taranikka Manga- 
rasayyan, viceroy of Tiruvadi-rajya, granted the village of 
Chidambaranathapuram to the temple of Chidambaram for the 
welfare of the great ruler. * Saluva Gdvinda Raja, son of 
Bachi Raja, in A. d. 1522, gave as a gift 477 gadydna with an 
array of imposts for the offerings, decorations and festivals of 
the god Triyariibaka of Terakanambi, ** in order that our lord 
Vira-pratapa Krishna Raya Maharaya may obtain abundance 
of horses, elephants, armies and wealth, and gain victorious 
dominion in all quarters 

An equally patriotic chief was Basavayya, who assigned 
in the same year the rents, customs, and all other rights 


^ Sewell, Lists, I, No. 7, p. 83. 

» S7 of 1912; Ep. Report for 1912, pp. 80-1. 

* 358 of 1912. 

* 182 of 1922. 

® Ep. Report for 1914, p. 99 1 see also 426 of 1909. 
« B. C, IV. Gu. 1, p. 35. 
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of the village SogehaUi in Bayi-na<^-sthala, for the 
decorations of Ramesvara-linga of Matakere, in order that 
merit might accrue to Krishna Raya Maharaya.^ In Saka 
1446 (A. D. 1524-5) a grant of the village of Ghatanahalli in 
the Uchchhahgi-venthe, was made (by Visana Ravutta, son of 
Murari Ravutta ?) to Narayana Bhatta for the merit of the 
Emperor.2 Hanumappa Nayaka in a. d. 1527 ** in order that 
dharma might be to Krishna Raya Maharaya ", granted land , 
(specified) as a kodage-mdfiya to a donee not mentioned in the 
record.® An inscription dated A. D. 1528 informs us that 
Devarasayya made a grant of Aludur village, in Tayur-sthala,(to 
the Brahmans of Ummattur ?) as a permanent endowment. 
This epigraph contains the usual phrase that merit accrue to 
Krishna Raya Maharaya " and at the same time, by order of 
Krishnia Raya Maharaya Since we know from various 

sources that that great monarch was too generous and noble to 
order a petty official to commemorate his sense of patriotism by 
a grant of land, we may reasonably assume that the phrase 
“ by order of Krishna Raya Maharaya " may have been used 
in the sense of the donor's having made public the gift in the 
prej^ence of the officers of the king. 

These officers themselves were popular, as records em- 
bodying gifts of land in their honour or for their merit, do 
testify. In a partly effaced inscription dated A. D. 1514, Deva- 
rayapattana Timma Odeyar's son Kencha Sdmana Nayaka 
granted Vaniyagere, giving it another name of Somasamudra, 
for the offerings of the god Janardhana of Bairavapattana, in 
order that merit might be to Narasimha Nayaka, who was evi- 


^ E. C. IV, Hg. 78, p. 76. 

» 288 of 1918. 

P* 78. A record dated only in the month of Tat, 
10, informs tis that a certain Klamu Nayaka gave a village as a devadana 
to the temple of Tiruvakkisuram-Udaiya-Nayinar, in the name of the 
monarch. 100 of 1919. Another record of a similar nature tells us that a 
|Ei« for lamp to the shrine of I|aya-Nayinar was made by Viru- 

Nayaka, son of Ellappa Nayaka, in the name of Krishna Deva 
Raya. M2 of 1919. 

* B. C., IV, Cb, 15, p. 2. 
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dently the officer placed over Bairavapattana,^ Rayadurga 
Tipparasa's sorx Bhogarasa in a, d. 1527 granted tihe village of 
Kalavekal, otherwise called Tippasamiidra, of Mukundasagara 
in the Kundani-sime belonging to the Mu|uvayi-chavadi, for 
certain specified offerings and lights of the god Prasanna- 
Virupaksha, in order that dharma might be to his ruler Tippa- 
rasa Odeyar.2 

The people continued to show their love for the great 
monarch till the last year of his reign. An inscription dated A.D. 
1529 in front of the Mallikarjuna temple at Pankajanahalp, 
Chikkanayakanahalli taluka, tells us that on the holy occasion 
of ^ivaratri, Chenni Setti of Banavacli granted in the presence 
of the god Virupaksha of Paihpakshetra, the village of 
Pankajanalialli for the god Mallikarjuna of the village, for the 
prosperity of the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya.^ Chandra 
iSekharayya, according to an inscription also dated in the same 
year (3aka 1451), gave as a gift the village of Gatirajupen|a 
to Rachuti Viranodaya of Basava Matha, for the merit of the 
great monarch, Deraarasayya, and himself. ‘‘ In an effaced 
epigraph assigned to the same year, Malapa Nayaka ** granted 
this pura ” (Chaudayanahalli in Tiptur ?) “ in the name of his 
mother Mudaiya ", to Virapa Odeyar in order that merit might 
accrue to Krishna Raya.® 


^ E, C, IX. Cn. 164, p, 167. 

2 E. C.f X, Mb. 97, p. 100, P. II, p- 91. Th^rt arc certain consi- 
derations against this stone inscription dated SdlivShana-saka-zfaruska 
1449 neya Sarvajitu-samz'atsarada kSrttkaSu 12 lu=A «. 1527, Nov., 
Tuesday, 5th. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph,, V, p. 257. The ruler mentioned in 
this epigraph is Virupaksha D eva Raya Maharaya, who is given the usual 
titles o£ Mahardjddhirdja, Rdja-paramdsvara^ and Vlra-praidpa of the 
Vijayanagara monarchs. This date falls within the reign of Kfishiia 
Deva Raya the Great (a. d. 1509-29). Virupaksha (II), son of Dcva Raya 
II, by Simhala Devi, ruled from a. d, 1467-78. The only possible expla- 
nation of the appearance of Virupaksha in a. ». 1529 is that he may be a 
member of the royal family, whose identity is yet to be ascertained, en- 
trusted with the care of government by Krish^ta Deva Raya, while the 
latter was away from the capital. B. A. S. 

® My Arch, Report for 1918, p. 52. 

* 15 of 1915, 

= B, a, XII, Tp. 138, p. 68. 
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The popularity of Achyuta Raya, in spite of the adverse 
evidence given by Nuniz, is proved by epigraphs which contain 
similar grants for the merit of the monarch, Tavanidhi 
Tippana Gauda rebuilt in A. D. 1529 the Ankiiravalli village in 
the Chandragutti-venthe which Harihara Maharaya had 
granted for the god Srikantha. This village which had gone to 
ruin, was rechristened Amritapura and given as a gift to the 
same god “ in order that a secure empire might be to the 
Maharajadhiraja (with other titles) Achyuta Raya The 
agents of Tiruvehgada Annayan, according to an inscription 
dated only in the cyclic year Vikrita, Tai, 13 (=:A. D. 1530, 
January 9th, Sunday), gave certain house-sites and money as a 
gift to private indmduals (named) in order that merit might 
accrue to Achyuta Deva Raya, for the formation of a mada- 
vilagam and service in the temple of Agastyesvara at Aviriur.^ 
Malapa Nayandu presented a bell to the temple of Mallikarjuna 
at Srisailam, Kurnool district, and a lace cloth to the goddess 
Brahmaramba, in Saka 1452 (a. d. 1530-1), for the merit of 
Achyuta Deva Raya and Krishna Deva Raya.® The Qa'ida- 
ragolli Dalavdyi Sonpappa Nayaka’s son Nagappa Nayaka 
granted in a. D. 1531 a pura dharma'-sasana for the god 
Chennakesava of Kadanur transferring the village of Kadanur 
in the Hulukadi-nad, which he had received as an emolument 
for his Nayakship, for the service of the god, in order that 
dharma might be to the monarch.-* Bhogaya Deva Maharaja, 
according to an inscription dated Saka 1453 expired, Khara, 
(A. D. 1531), granted the jodi amounting to fifty pon to the 
Talapurisvara shrine in the Siva temple at Tiruppanahgadu, 
North Arcot district, with the permission of Tirumalaiya Deva 
Maharaya, for the merit of Achyuta Deva Raya,® For the 
same purpose the door-keeper of the monarch {avara katiu 
gaya) Kamanna Nayaka granted the Sripatihalli for the offer- 


^ E. C., VIII. Sb, 39, p. 7. 

* '6 of 1919 ; Swamikanrm, Ind. Eph.^ V, p* 262. 
» 23 of 1915. 

♦ E. C, IX, DB. SO, p. 69* 

» ZS3 of 1906. 
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ings, anointing, worship, illuminations, and all other cere- 
monies of the god Gahgadhara « dwelling in the southern 
Kasi."^ Ramabhattar gave 2000 panam as a gift in Saka 1453 
(A. D. 1533-4) for the merit of Achyuta Raya Maharaya and his 
queen Varada-devi-amraan, for offerings made to the god at 
Kalahasti on the occasion of the halt made by the god at the 
pavilion in the (Orandur) garden on the day of Pangu^i- 
Uttiram,^ 

Another record of the same date (Saka 1455, Vijaya) 
informs us that Tittarapillai gave the village of Periya- 
Puliyayi, surnamed Narasiihhapuram, to certain Brahmans, 
for the merit of the king on the occasion of the consecration 
of Lakshmi-Narasirhha-murli,3 Ku|ur Rama Raya also expres- 
sed his patriotic sentiment in a similar manner by granting the 
Baluranahalh for the god Chennakesava of Mufuvagil, in 
A. D 1533.^ A gift of land and taxes accruing from Kumbafi- 
gu^i and Vettahgudi for the consecration and daily worship of 
the image of Nataraja was made by Ananta|var, the Agent of 
king, for the merit of the ruler, in 6aka 1456 (A. D. 1534-5).* 
In order that dharnta may be to Achyuta Deva Raya, Penu- 
gO]ade Adyada Varanasi Surappa's son Madarasa, official under 
the treasurer Timmappayya, granted the village of Sargur in 
the Nittur-bhatavritti-sthala in the Chennapattana kingdom, 
in A. D. 1534, for the god Malalesvara of Kd(^amba||i 
in the Chennapattana-sime.s An inscription dated in the 
Saka year 1458 informs us that an individual hailing 
from the Ton^aimandala gave land as a gift for the offer- 
ings of the temple of Ranganatha Perumal at Tirumejr- 
kott^ij Tanjore district, for the merit of the monarch.^ 


» B. C., IX. Nl. S3, p, 48. 

® ISl of 1922. 

« 238 of 1910. 

* E. C., X*. Bp, 39, p. 147. 
® 33Q of 1923. 

« B. C., IX, Cp. S3, p. 143. 
^ 272 of 1917. 
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Pallikonda Mudaliyar, son of Narasana Mudaliyar, according 
to a record dated in the cyclic year Durmukhi (A. D. 1536?) 
had the same motive when he made a gift of land to the same 
temple of Mekku-Nayanar at Tirumerkottai.i Achyuia Raya 
Mallapanna in A. D. 1537 made over the village of Nandi- 
chernvu in the Buradakunte-sime to the god Viresvara of 
Lepakshi in the Penugonda-sime, in order that merit might be 
to Achyuta Maharaya.2 Ramabhattar-ayyan gave further proof 
of his service to the State by granting in Saka 1461 (A. D. 1539- 
40) as a gift 6,360 pon for offerings to the god at Kalahasti, 
Chittoor district, for the merit of the ruler.^ In a. d, 1539 
Bhanddram Aparasaya's son Timmarasayya and Kondappayya 
made a grant of Maraganikunta, with its hamlets, in the 
Guyyalur-sime attached to Penugonda, for the offerings of the 
god Maraganikunta Tiruvehgalanatha, in order that merit 
might be to the monarch,^ According to a record the date of 
which is effaced, Ranoji Nayaka made a gift of the village of 
Kalahalli, also for the merit of the king.® 

There are some epigraphs which mention grants for the 
merit of the officers of the monarch. Tippa Nayaka's sons 
Mudureya, Kotte Chemmana and Timmaya, holding the 
pdrupaiya of the Burudakunte-sime, for the merit of their lord 
Narasiihha Nayaka's son Narasapa Nayaka, built in A. D, 1532 
a stone ma^ntapa within the temple of Chennakesavaraya of the 
- , . pete, in the Anemadagu village, and dedicated it to that 
god.® Allappa Nayaka in a, d. 1533 granted all the lands 
included in Koppa, otherwise called Timraapura, in the village 
of HuruH of the Ghatte-sthala belonging to the durga of 


1 261 of 1917, 

* E.C.t X, Bg. S, p. 231. Bp. 4 dated in the same year tells us that 
the donor had received the same village as a gift from four persons 
(named) -/hid page. 

* m of 1924, 

B, C., X, Bp. 37, p. 237. ^ 

» 262 of 191S. This record was found on a slab set up near the 
Kailiivarasvamin temple at Masuvana, KallahaUii 

* B. C, X, SdL 104, p. 195. 
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Gutti, for the offerings and perpetual lamp of the god 
Hanumanta of Hiirali, in order that much merit may accrue 
to Hiriya Tirumala Rajayya, the Agent for the affairs of 
Achyula Raya Maharaya.^ Kcsava Raviita made a grant of 
lands (specified) for the offerings to the god Virabhadra of 
Gunderi, in A. D. 1539, « in order that the Agent for his (the 
Emperor's) aflFairs, Achyuta Raya Mallij^anna-ayya might have 
long life and good fortune Since it is not improbable that 
charity may have been forced from the subjects by high 
officials, the significant phrase “ by order of Chandappa 
Nayaka" occurring in the inscription may be understood to 
mean in this case that the donor may not have made the grant 
out of his free wilL^ 

The same patriotic motives which marked the charitable 
endowments of the people of the times of Krishna Deva Raya 
and Achyuta Raya continued to manifest themselves under the 
next sovereign Sadasiva Raya. An effaced inscription dated 
A. D. 1540 informs us that the Mahdmandale^vara.,.msxiyiak»., 
mahd-arasUf in order that merit might be to Sada^iva Maha- 
raya, granted the customs on goods by road both ways at 
Hiriya Malur, for the service of the god TiruvefigalanathaA 
Venkatadri Nayaka, according to an inscription dated only in 
the 'cyclic year Sobhakrit, Tai, 2 (but assignable to the Saka 
year 1463 expired== December, Thursday 29th A.D. 1541), gave 
the village of Periya-Asur to the temple of Alagiyasinga 
Perumal at Ennayiram, South Arcot district, for the merit of 
the Emperor.^ Mudagatta Panditayya, the Agent of Salaha- 
Raja Chennaya Deva Maha-arasu, in a. D. 1547, granted the 
village of Raniapura of the Banavadi-sthala, for the illumina- 
tions and offerings of the god Virabhadra of Banavadi. The 
object of the donor was the same,^ Surappa Nayaka made a 


^ B. C., Vni, Sb. 379, p. 67. 
® B. C., XI. Hk. 20. p. X18. 

» B. a, XII, Mi. 66, p. 110. 
* 337 of 1917, 

^ E,C., IX. Ma. 74, p. 60. 
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gift (evidently of land to the Venkataramanasvami temple at 
Gingee), in Saka 1472 (a. d. 1550-1) for the merit of Sadasiva 
Raya. I Era Krishnappa Nayaka granted the village of Balu- 
vali otherwise called Krishnasamudra, for the offerings of the 
god Chenniga Raya of Bagur, in about A. D. 1552, in order 
that merit might accrue to Sadasiva Raya. 2 Sugatur Tammappa 
Gauda in A. D. 1566 granted the village Dasarahalli,, otherwise 
called Devapura, also for the same purpose.^ The great Avati- 
nad prahhu Sonapa Gauda-ayya granted the village of Mudigere 
in Hosaur-nad, in a. d. 1565, for the festivals and illumina- 
tions of the god Chennakesava of Mudigere, “ in order that 
unfading merit "might be to Sadasiva Raya Maharaya, to 
Tirumala Rajayya and to their sons, and that the world of un- 
fading merit might be obtained by his own mother and father". 
The grant was made in the days of woe that followed the great 
battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi. It states that it was made « by 
his (the Emperor's) command, and by order of Tirumala 
Raya. Since it is doubtful whether Sadasiva Raya would 
have commanded one of his great nobles to issue a grant, when 
questions of the greatest importance were facing him, and 
since it is impossible to believe that both the monarch and 
Tirumala Rajayya would have simultaneously ordered a chief 
to make a grant, we are to assume that the great Avati-na^ 
prabhu was merely giving vent to the conventional mode of 
expressing his gratitude to the ruler and the powerful Tirumala 
Rajayya, when he said that it was at their instance that he 
assigned the village of .Mudigere for the local temple. 

The most prominent figure in the reign of Sadasiva Raya 
is, of course, that of Rama Raya. We have already cited 
evidence to prove that the people characterized the times as 
dharmada-parupaiya of Aliya Rama Raya. In about A. D. 
1540, Vira^na Odeyar granted Maha . . . pura village for the 


^ 240 of 1904. The details of the gift are not enumerated here. 
» E. C., XI. Hk. 114, p. 132* 

* B. a, IX, Ht 3, p, 88. 

* B. C, X, Gd. 52. p. 223. 
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god Somelvara, in order that merit might accrue to Rama 
Raya.^ Gumma-danna-ayya in A. D. 1547 made a grant from 
the lands attached to his office of amara-'iiaynka, for the per- 
petual lamp of the god Amrilesvara, in order that merit might 
accrue to Tirupati Rama Raja-ayya,^ who could have been no 
other than the famous Regent. Accoiding to a record dated 
5aka 1472 (a, d. 1550-1) Visvanatha Nayaka, Agent for the 
affairs of Rama Raya, made a gift of a devaddna hold 
(pattayam) of land in De^i, Sevval, and other places, in lieu of 
an annual income of paddy, to the temple of Adityavanmlchchu- 
varamudaiya-Nayinar, at Sevval alias Virakeralanallur, for the 
merit of the Regent.® Murti Nayaka, Agent of Ramappa 
Nayaka and of Kadaikuttu Sevagapperumfil, according to an 
epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Sadaharana, Avani, 
Koliam 726 (a. d. 1550, August), gave land as a gift for con- 
ducting offerings and worship during the festivals in the 
months of Sittarai and Avani in the temple of Adityavanmich- 
chuvaramudaiya-Nayinar at ^evval in Mulli-nad, on behalf of 
the king.4 An inscription dated $aka 1482 (a. d. 1560-1) 
informs us that Visvanatha Nayaka, son of Nagama Nayaka, 
made a gift of taxes on looms to Ta|apurlsvara temple at 
Panamalai, South Arcot district, for the merit of Aliya Rama 
Rajaya, son of the Mahdmandale^vara ^rirafiga Rajayya 
Deva. ® 

Some popular officials of this period deserve notice. The 
Pete Rama Nayaka*s son Varada Nayaka granted, by means of 
a dhartna’'£asana in a. d. 1542, the village of Mukkari of the 
Tekal fort for the god Allalanatha of ISfasiti, in order that 
dharma might be to Tirumala Raya Odeyar. The ruler who 
is mentioned here is evidently Vehkatapati Deva Raya who 


^ E. C, X, Mb. 231, p. 126. 

* B. C., VI, Tk. 41, p. 109. 

» 599 of 1916, 

* 598 of 1916 ; Swamikannu, Jnd, Eph,, V, p, 303, 

« 622 of 1915. Visvanatha was the Agent of Rama Raya. SS5 of 1916, 
op. cit. On his death, read Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 66. 
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ruled for a brief period of one year.i Rachur Narasiriihaya 
granted the village of Allalasundra in the Sivanasamudra-slme, 
for the offerings of the god Allalanatha of Jakkur, in a. d, 1 544, 
in order that merit might accrue to his master, the Mahd- 
mandaleivaruj the Marata Viththlesvara Deva Maha-arasu.2 
Lodava Nayaka, son of Bole Nayaka, and Kenchapa Nayaka, 
son of Lakhapa Nayaka, in a. d. 1560, made a grant of a village 
(not specified in the record) in the Belur-sime, for the service 
of the god Tirumala of Kahu, in order that merit might accrue 
to Viriipa Raja Odeyar.^ 

In about A. D- 1552 Narasappaya, Agent for the affairs of 
the Mahdmandalesvara Timma Rajayya, granted the Channi- 
ganapura village in Amachavadi-sthala, for the decorations and 
services of the god Anilesvara, in order that merit might accrue 
to Krishnappayya.** It cannot be determined whether this 
Krishnappayya is to be identified with his namesake mentioned 
in the following inscriptions. The Mahdndyakdchdrya 
Kondana Nayaka’s son Tirumala Nayaka granted land under 
the Kamasamudra tank in A. 0. 1558 for the god Virabhadra, in 
order that merit might accrue to Baiyapa Nayaka's son 
Krishnapa Nayaka. 5 An inscription dated Saka 1483 (a, d. 
1561-2) records the gift of the tax ialaiydrikkam in Kugaiyur- 
pettai, South Arcot district, for special worship on PYidays in the 
shrines of Periyammai in the temple of Ponparappi-Naymar 
and Oppilada Ammai in the temple of Panchakshara-Nayanar 
at Kugaiyur by an Agent of Surappa Nayakkar Ayyan, for the 
merit of adigdram Krishnappa Nayaka.6 Kamarasa Odeyar, 
Agent for the affairs of Krishnappa Nayakayya, granted to the 
priests {sthdnikarige) of Side-deva of Nandi a hhdshd’-patra, in 


^ jB, C., X, Mr. 62, p. 169; Rice, Mysore & Coorg^ p. 118. 
® E, C., IX, Bn. 30, p. 9. 

» £. C., IV, Nj. 31, p. 120. 

* IhU, Ch. 123, p. 17. 

® E. C., XI, a. 47. p. 103. 

« 106 of 1918, 
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about A. D. 1565, granting to the god fifteen gadydna^ which 
the gandchdris had given for Side-deva, in order that merit 
might accrue to Krishnappa Nayakayya. The epigraph further 
adds that with these fifteen gadyana an offering will be made 
once a day, pronouncing the name of Krishnappa Nayakayya/'^ 
The dearth of inscriptions dealing with Hlharma that might 
accrue to the king' in the ages following the reign of Rama 
Raya indicates in some measure the growing degeneracy that 
was dawning on the minds of the people of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. But perhaps future research may throw some light 
on this phase of the character of the people. 


CHAPTER VII 

HABITATION, DRESS AND FOOD 
Section I Houses 

From the accounts of foreign travellers we can gather 
some information about the food, dress and houses of the 
people and princes of Vijayanagara. Paes relates the following 
about the general situation of the royal palace: <^This palace 
of the king is surrounded by a very shong wall like some of the 
others, and encloses a greater space (ieraa moor cerca) than all 
the castle of Lisbon. The same chronicler gives a detailed 
description of the royal palace. The palace is on this 
fashion: it has a gate opening on to the open space of which I 
have spoken, and over this gate is a tower of some height, 


^ H. C., VI, Tk. 33, p. 109. For later notices of public service, see 
Taylor, O. H. iW5’5., II, pp- 33, 169, 213-14. For some epigraphs which 
cannot be dated for want of sufficient details, see 257 of 1922 which men- 
tions the gift of the village Mattaiyan-tahgalby Vayara Nayaijar, the head- 
man of Ve|a-sarukali for worship to the god Vasikaram-Udaiya-Tambi- 
rapar of Vayalaikkavur, for the merit of Nellama-bommi Nayaka of 
Velur. This falls in the reign of Sadasiva Raya. 4S9 of 1906 dated only 
in the cyclic year Ananda, mentions the gift of two gardens to the temple 
of Chammaraya at Nagadhari by Kpishpappa Timmaraju Nagaraju Ven- 
kata Raju Kohdaraju of Araviti for the merit of Rahgapati Raju. 

^ Sewell, For Bmp^t p. 254. 
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made like the others with its verandahs; outside these gates 
begins the wall which I said encircled the palace. At the gate 
are many doorkeepers with leather scourges in their hands, and 
sticks, and they let no one enter but the captains and chief 
people, and those about whom they receive orders from the 
Chief of the Guard. Passing this gate you have an open 
space, and then you have another gate like the first, also with 
its doorkeepers and guards; and as soon as you enter inside this 
you have a large open space, and on one side and the other are 
low verandahs where are seated the captains and chief people 
in order to witness the feasts, and on the left side of the north 
of this open space is a great one-storeyed building (terrca); all 
the rest are like it. This building stands on pillars shaped 
like elephants and with other figures, and all open in front, and 
they go up to it by staircases of stone; around it, underneath, 
is a terrace (corrcdor) paved with very good flagstones, where 
stand some of the people looking at the feast." ^ 

The same Portuguese chronicler tells us why they were 
allowed to see the interior of the palace. •* The king (Krishna 
Deva Raya), then, being in his new city, as I have said, 
Christovao de Figueiredo begged him of his kindness that he 
would permit him to be shown the palace of the city of 
Bisnaga, forasmuch as there had come with him many Portu- 
guese who had never been in Bisnaga, and they would rejoice 
to see it, in order to have somewhat to tell of on their return to 
their own lands, whenever God should take them there. The 
king at once commanded that they should be shown certain of 
his residences, for that of his wives no one ever sees. As soon 
as we had returned to the city of Bisnaga, the governor of that 
place, who is called Gamdarajo, and is brother of Salvatinica,* 
showed us the palace. 

** You must know that on entering that gate of which I 
have spoken, by which the ladies serving the king’s wives make 

^ Sewell, For Emp., p. 263,„ 

^ Xl»e *' Guandaja ” of Ntinia:, Sewell, ibid,, pp, 284, n- (1) 361. I 
believe Ibis name stands for Saiuva Gdvinda Raja, who has already figured 
in these pages, B» A. S. 
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their exit when they come to the feast, opposite to it there is 
another of the same kind. Here they bade ils stand stiil, and 
they counted us how many we were, and as tliey counted they 
admitted us one by one to a small courtyard with a smoothly 
plastered floor, and with very white walls around it. At the 
end of this courtyard, opposite this gate by which we entered, 
is another close to it on the left hand, and another which was 
closed; the door opposite belongs to the king’s residence. At 
the entrance of this door outside arc two images painted like life 
and drawn in their manner, which arc these; the one on the 
right hand is of the father of this king, and the one on the left 
is of this king. The father was dark and a gentleman of fine 
form, stouter than the son is; they stand with all their apparel 
and such raiment as they wear or used to wear when alive. 
Afterwards, wishing to pass in at this door, they again counted 
us, and after they had finished counting us we entered a little 
house which contained what I shall now relate. 

« As soon as you are inside, on the left hand, are two 
chambers one above the other, which are in this manner: the 
lower one is below the level of the ground, with two little 
steps which are covered with copper gilded, and from there to 
the top is all lined with gold (I do not say *gilded' but * lined ' 
inside), and outside it is dome-shaped. It has a four-sided 
porch made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and 
diamonds and all other kinds of precious stones, and pearls, 
and above the porch are two pendants of gold; all the precious 
stone-work is in heart-shapes, and, interweaved between one 
and another, is a twist of thick seed-pearl work; on the dome 
are pendants of the same. In this chamber was a bed which 
had feet similar to the porch, the cross-bars covered with gold, 
and there was on it a mattress of black satin; it had all round 
it a railing of pearls a span wide; on it were two cushions and 
no other covering. Of the chamber above it I shall not say if 
it held anything because I did not see it, but only the one 
below on the right side. In this house there is a room with 
pillars of carved stone; this room is all of ivory, as well the 
chamber as the walls, from top to bottom, and the pillars of 
37 
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the cross-timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all 
of ivory, and all well executed, so that there could not be better, — 
it is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such. On this same side is designed in painting all 
the ways of life of the men who have been here even down to 
the Portuguese, from which the king's wives can understand 
the manner in which each one lives in his own country, even 
to the blind and the beggars. In this house are two thrones 
covered with gold, and a cot of silver with its curtains."^ 

Then they passed on to a courtyard which will be 
described in the following pages of this treatise. Then at the 
entrance of this building in the middle nave, there is, standing 
on four pillars, a canopy covered with many figures of dancing- 
women, besides other small figures which are placed in the 
stone-work. All this is also gilded, and has some red colour on 
the under-sides of the leaves which stand out from the 
sculpture".^ 

** Descending from this building, we passed on the left 
side of the courtyard, and we entered a corridor which runs the 
whole length of it, in which we saw some things. On entering 
the corridor was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains; 
the cot had feet made of bars of gold, so well made that they 
could not be better, and the cross-bars of the cot were covered 
with gold. In front of this cot was a chamber where was 
another cot suspended in the air by chains of gold; this cot had 
feet of gold with much setting of precious stones, and the 
cross-bars were covered with gold'. Above this chamber was 
another, smaller, and with nothing in it save only that it was 
gilt and painted. Passing this chamber, along the same corri- 
dor in front was a chamber which this king commanded to be 
made; on the outside were figures of women with bows and 
arrows like amazons. They had begun to paint this chamber, 
and they told us that it had to be finer than the others, and 
that it was to be all plated with gold, as well the ground below 


* Sewell, Far. Emp., pp, 284-6. 
» 286-7. 
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as all the rest. Passing this corridor and mounting up into 
another which is higher, we saw at one end three caldrons of 
gold, so large that in each one they could cook half a cow, and 
with them were others, very large ones, of silver, and also little 
pots of gold and some large ones. Thence we went up by a 
little staircase, and entered by a little door into a building 
which is in this manner This was the royal dancing hall 
which will be described at length in the chapter on games and 
amusements. The concluding lines of Paes are significant: 
“ They did not show us more than this (dancing hall). The 
residence of the women no one may see except the eunuchs, 
of whom I have already told 3'Ou. From here we returned by 
the way we had entered to the second gate, and there they 
again counted us-"'^ 

Pietro della Valle in a. d. 1623, gives us a picture of the 
provincial palace at Ikkeri. << In this manner we rode to the 
Palace, which stands in a Fort, or Citadel, of good largeness, 
incompass’d with a great Ditch and certain ill built bastions. 
At the entrance we found two very strong, but narrow, 
Bulwarks. Within the Citadel are many Houses, and I believe 
there are shops also in several streets; for we pass’d through 
two Gates, at both of which stood Guards, and all the distance 
between them was an inhabited street. We went through these 
two Gates on Horse-back, which, I believe, was a privilege, for 
few did so besides our selves, namely such onely as entred 
where the King was; the rest either remaining on Horse-back 
at the first Gate, or alighting at the Entrance of the second. A 
third Gate also we enter'd, but on Foot, and came into a kind 
of Court, about which were sitting in Porches many prime 
Courtiers and other persons of quality. Then we came to a 
fourth Gate, guarded with Souldiers, into which onely we 
Franchij or Christians, and some few others of the Country, 
were suffer'd to enter; and we presently found the King 
(Venkatappa Nayaka), who was seated in a kind of Porch on 


^ Sewell, For. pp. 287-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 289, 
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the opposite side of a small Court, upon a Pavement somewhat 
rais'd from the Earth, cover’d with a Canopy like a square 
Tent, but made of boards, and gilded. The Floor was cover’d 
with a piece of Tapistry something old, and the King sat, after 
the manner of the East, upon a little Quilt on the out-side of 
the Tent, leaning upon one of the pillars which up-held it on 
the right hand, having at his back two great Cushions of fine 
white Silk. Before him lay his Sword, adorn’d with Silver, 
and a little on one side, almost in the middle of the Tent, was 
a small, eight-corner’d, Stand, painted and gilded, either to 
write upon, or else to hold some thing or other of his. On 
the right hand and behind the King, stood divers Courtiers, 
one of whom continually wav’d a piece of fine white linnen, 
as if to drive away the flies from the King. Besides the King 
there was but one person sitting, and he the principal 
Favourite of the Court, call’d Putapaaia, and he sat at a good 
distance from him, on the right hand, near the wall.”i 

As regards the houses of the nobles there are but meagre 
notices in the foreign accounts. In the course of his descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the king of Vijayanagara started 
on his oDmpaigns, Barbosa makes, as we saw in an earlier 
connection “ a ridiculous statement ” to the following 
effect: ** When the time is fulfilled he issues a proclamation 
(ordering that the whole city shall be at once set on fire, 
saving the palaces, fortresses and temples, and those of certain 
lords which are not thatched... )”2 But we may reject this last 
assertion on the strength of his own evidence and that of Paes. 
Barbosa in another passage says: “ In the city as well there are 
palaces after the same fashion (i.e., « with many enclosed 
courts and great houses very w-ell built ”, and with “ wide open 
spaces, with water tanks in great numbers, in which there is 
reared abundance of fish ”), wherein dwell the great Lords and 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels^ II, pp, 250-2. 

* Barbosa^ Dames, I, p. 225 ; Stanley, p, 97. Dames explains why 
this is ‘*a ridiculous statement*', ibid., n. (1)., The nobles tod elaborate 
house# in Gmgee. Heras, I. A., LIV., p. 43. See supra Volume I, p 144. 
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Governoiirs thereof.’’^ Paes writes about the ** houses of 
captains and other rich and honourable men/' with many 
figures and decorations pleasing to look 

The houses of the ordinary people seem to have been of 
course modest in their appearance. The few details we have 
about them in the inscriptions arc supplemented by the remarks 
of foreign travellers. Hindu tradition has always associated a 
house with a garden around it A In southern India there is 
good reason to believe that people lived in early times in houses 
built of bricks and burnt tiles.^ From an inscription dated 
A, D. 1372 we can make out that houses in Karnataka, — and we 
may as well presume, also in the Tamil land, — were built ac- 
cording to standard rules. The record narrates, as we have 
already seen, the activities of the Panchalas, and speaks of the 
« Five foundations, . . . domes, pinnacles, crests and the 
sixteen signs of the original house, the signs of the sacrificial 
hall, the sign of the pit for consecrated fire, the sign of slopes, 
etc., according to standard rules, for these and all other signs." 5 

That the people were not unacquainted with house-sites is 
evident from two records dated Saka 1343 (a. d. 1421-2) and 
iSaka 1348, Parabhava (a. d. 1426-7) respectively. The 
former which belongs to the reign of Vira Bhupati Odeyar, in- 
forms us that a gift of a house-site was made to a private in- 
dividual.® The latter contains the information that in the reign 
of Kumara Deva Raya (II), eight house-sites in Jayangonda- 
cholamandalam, being declared lost to the stidnattdr of Madan- 
pakkam, and that fresh sites were given to them in the street of 
the Kaikkolar of the same town.’ 

We can only assume that the size of the houses in 
Vijayanagara must have remained much the same as it was in 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 202 ; Stanley, p. 85. 

“ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 254. 

® Baija, Harshacharita, p. 67. For some notices of houses in the 
Buddist times, see Acharya, Dicty, of Hind. Arch, p. 11. 

^ S. 1. 1., II, P. Ill, p. 360. 

® E. C., IV, Gu. 34, p. 42, op. cit. 

c 653 of 1902. 

^ 319 of 1911. 
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the thirteenth century. In about a, d. 1297, the Brahmans 
(of Bogguvalli in Tarikere taluka ?) made a settlement as to 
the size of the houses in the first and second rows, and of the 
gardens. It r 2 .n ihusi mahdjafiangalu niadida grama samaya 
mane-praihama-nizw^anakke Jiamiondti kayi dvitiya-nimsanakke 
haiiu kayi tdnta-vritiigc kamha entu kalani-vriiiige henneradu- 
kayya agala ndlvaitti kayya agala i-mariyddeyalu niddida 
dhruva^. 

A record dated A, D. 1328 contains some additional 
details as regards the size of the houses. We are told in this 
inscription that there were some houses which measured six 
cubits in width and twenty cubits in length, others which 
were twelve cubits wide and twenty cubits long, and others 
still twelve cubits wide and thirty cubits long.^ 

A copper-plate grant dated a. d. 1336, of doubtful 
authenticity, ascribed to the times of Bukka Raya, gives us some 
idea of the cost of building a house. On the reverse of this 
grant we are told that Ramana Gauda, who along with five 
others had received certain villages from the king as a gift, 
borrowed 300 ndnanka vardha from Rama Reddi for the con- 
struction of houses in the newly acquired plot.^ From a 
record dated a. D. 1393 we learn that houses had upper storeys 
(malige) ^ They may have had their houses whitewashed in the 
manner Saluva G5parasa-ayyan did the spires he had caused 
to be built for the temple of the god Raghunayaka of Yajna- 
vatika in Kondavidu in Saka 1442 (a. D, 1520-1)5 

The remarks of foreign travellers on the habitation of the 
people are more numerous than those given in the inscriptions. 
We have had an occasion of citing the testimony of * Abdur 
Razzaq who speaks highly of the houses of Bidrur, which were 

1 E. C, VI.. Tk. 89, p. 123, text, p. 476, 

« E. C., IV, Yl. 39, p. 31. op. cit. 

® S. R, Aiyangar, Cat. of C, P., in the Mad. No. 1, p, 42. The 

Saka year given is 1001 ! The plate evidently cannot be relied upon for 
historical purposes. 

* E. C, X, KL 150, p. S3. 

* P* house-building ceremony, see Gfihya 

Sutras (Sankhayana), Part I, 3 Adhyaya, 2, p. 92 seq. 
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like palaces/ 1 According to Barbosa, The other houses of the 
people are thatched, 'but none the less are very well built and 
arranged according to occupations, in long streets with many 
open spaces/"^ Paes as usual has some interesting observations 
to make on this subject. While describing the first range of 
fortifications, he says “ . , . and inside very beautiful rows of 
buildings made after their manner with fiat roofs/'*'^ Then, 
again, while dealing with Nfigalapura: “ In this city the king 
made a temple with many images. It is a thing i^ery well 
made, and it has some wells very well made after their fashion; 
its Jiouses are not built with stories like ours, hut arc of only one 
floor, with flat roofs and towers, different from ours, for theirs 
go from storey to storey. They hav^e pillars, and are all open, 
with verandahs inside and out, where they can easily put 
people if they desire, so that they seem like houses belonging 
to a king. These palaces have an enclosing wall which sur- 
rounds them all, and inside are many rows of houses."''* 
Further, we have the following by the same chronicler : "... 
and (we) entered some beautiful houses made in the way I have 
already told you — for their houses are single-storeyed houses 
with flat roofs on top, although on top there may be other 
houses; the plan is good, and they are like terraces." ^ Finally, 
while describing the population of the capital, he says: " Of the 
city of Bisnaga they say that there are more than a hundred 
thousand dwelling-houses in it, all one-storeyed and flat- 
roofed, to each of which there is a low surrounding wall. . . /'^ 

Caesar Frederick in a.d. 1567 remarked thus : "The houses 
stand walled with the earth, and plaine, all saving the three 
Palaces of the three tyrant Brethren, and the Pagodes which 
are Idoll houses: these are made with Lime and fine Marble/'^ 

Elliot, Hist. of. India, IV, p. 104 Supra, Volume I., pp. 74 — S. 

® Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 202 ; Stanley, p. 85 ; Sewell, For, Emp. 
p. 129. 

® Sewell, ibid., p. 244. 

* Ibid., p. 246. 

Ibid., p. 286. 

« Ibid., p. 290. 

Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 
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Linschoten in a. d. 1583, while describing the ** Canariins 
and Corumbiins says ; “They dwell in little straw Houses, 
the doores whereof are so low, that men must creepe in and out, 
their household stuffe is a Mat upon the ground to sleepe upon, 
and a Pit or hole in the ground to beat their Rice in, with a 
Pot or two to seeth it in, and so they live and gaine so much, 
as it is a wonder/' ^ 

Pietro della Valle noticed in A. D. 1623 a universal 
custom which escaped the attention of the previous travellers. 
“ When we arriv'd at this Town (which he calls Tti-mbre) 
we found the pavements of the Cottages were varnish’d over 
with Cow-dung mix’d with water; a custom of the Gentiles in 
the places where they are wont to eat, as I have formerly 
observ'd. I took it for a superstitious Rite of Religion ; but 
I since belter understand that it is us’d only for elegancy and 
ornament, because not using, or not knowing how to make, 
such strong and lasting pavements like ours, theirs, being made 
sleightly of Earth and so easily spoyl’d, therefore when they 
are minded to have them plain, smooth and firm, they smear 
the same over with Cow-dung temper'd with water, in case it 
be not liquid (for if it be there needs no water), and plaining it 
either with their hands, or some other instrument, and so 
make it smooth, bright, strong and of a fine green colour, the 
Cows whose dung they use never eating anything but Grass ; 
and it hath one convenience, that this polishing is presently 
made, is soon dry and endures w^alking, or anything else, to be 
done upon it ; and the Houses wherein we lodg'd we found 
were preparing thus at our coming, and presently dry enough 
for our use. Indeed this is a pretty Curiosity, and I intend to 
cause tryal to be made of it in Italy, and the rather because 
they say for certain that the Houses whose pavements are thus 
stercso rated, are good against the Plague, which is no despi- 
cable advantage, Onely it hath this evil, that its handsomeness 
and politeness lasteth not, but requires frequent renovation, 
and he that would have it handsome must renew it every eight, 
or ten days ; yet, being a thing easie to be done and of so little 

^ Linschoten, Ptirchas, Pilgrims 5. 262. 
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charge, it matters not for a little trouble which every poor 
person knows how to dispatch. The Poriugals use it in their 
Houses at Goa and other places of / ndta ; and in brief, ‘tis 
certain that it is no superstitious custom, but onely for neatness 
and ornament ; and therefore ^ tis no wonder that the Gentiles 
use it often and perhaps every day, in places where they eat, 
which above all the rest are to be very neat 

The above rather lengthy digression into the use of cow- 
dung is not altogether valueless, since it is a feature of the 
Hindu houses which deserves special mention because of its 
universality. Pietro della Valle has some more remarks to 
make on the houses inside the palace at Ikkeri. “Some sjiy 
there are others within, belonging to the Citadel, or Fort, 
where the Palace is ; for Ikkcrt is c^f good largeness, but the 
Houses stand thinly and are ill built, especially without the 
third inclosure ; and most of the situation is taken by great 
and long streets, some of them shadow’d with high and very 
goodly trees growing in Lakes of Water , . 

Section 2. Dress and Ornaments 

Krishna Deva Raya remarks thus about dress and orna- 
ments : “ Take a gem that is flawless and wear it always. On 
all the days of the week a king should wear the dress and 
ornaments made of gems befitting his own greatness and the 
occasions."^ * Abdur Razzaq describes the dress of the 
monarch when he sat in the audience-hall ready to receive 
foreign ambassadors. “ The king (Deva Raya II) was seated 
in great state in the forty-pillared hall, and a great crowd of 
Brahmans and others stood on the right and left of him. He 
W’as clothed in a robe of zaitun (olive coloured ?)^ satin, and 
he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls of 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels II, pp. 230-1. 

® Ibidf p. 24S. For some assumptions as regards houses in 
Vijayanagara, sec Longhurst, Ham pi Ruins t p. Ill ; for remarks on rural 
habitation in southern India, sec Hayavadana too, Q. J. M, 6'. XIV, 
318 seq. 

® Amuktamdlyada, v, 283, J. /. //., IV, P. Ill, p, 76. 

* Elliot, Hist of Indian IV, p. 113, n. (2), 

38 
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regal excellence, the value of which a jeweller would find it 
difficult to calculate.''! Evidently the maxim of Krishna Deva 
Raya had already found favour with his predecessors. 

Foreign travellers were interested also in the garments 
worn by the monarch. Varthema says : The king wears a 
cap of gold brocade two spans long, and when he goes to war 
he wears a quilted dress of cotton, and over it he puts another 
garment full of golden piastres, and having all around it jewels 
of various kinds," ^ Paes gives many details about the personality 
of the great ruler Krishna Deva Raya,^ and also about the 
dress he wore when he received foreign ambassadors. “ The 
king was clothed in certain white cloths embroidered with 
many roses in gold, and with a paieca of diamonds on his neck 
of very great value, and on his head he had a cap of brocade 
in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with a piece of fine 
stuff all of fine silk, and he was barefooted . . 

There was one new feature, therefore, in the dress of the 
monarch which did not exist in the days of Deva Raya II, and 
this was the high cap worn like a Galician helmet ". Paes 
in his description of the twenty women-porters already cited 
elsewhere, tells us that they also wore high caps called *collaes* 
{kulldyi), and on these caps they wear flowers made of large 
pearls Nuniz confirms him in this detail of the high caps 
worn by the kings. ^*The King never puts on any garment more 
than once, and when he takes it off he at once delivers it to 
certain officers who have charge of this duty, and they render 
an account ; and these garments are never given to any one. 
This is considered to show great state. His cloths are silk 
cloths {pachoiis) of very fine material and worked with gold, 
which are worth each one ten pardaos ; and they wear at times 
bajuris of the same sort, which are like shirts with a skirt ; and 

ElHot, Hist, of Ind, IV. p. 113 ; Sewell, For, Emp., p. 92, 

* Varthema, Jones, p, 129 ; Temple, p. 53 ; Sewell, ibid,, p. 1 18. 

* Sewell, ibid,, pp. 246-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 25 1-2. Cf. the description of Harshavardhana given fay 
BS^a, Harshacharitoh p, 61. 

® Sewell, ^Hdt, p. 273 and n, (!>. 
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on the head they wear caps of brocade which they call ctdaos, 
and one of these is worth some twenty cruzados. When he 
lifts it from his head he nev'cr again puts it on,"^ Duarte 
Barbosa and Caesar Frederick, as we shall presently narrate^ 
also speak of these high caps which, according to them, were 
worn by the common people. From the statues of Krishna 
Deva Raya the Great and of the Nfiyakas of Madura found in 
the temples of the south, it is evident that these high caps 
were the rule of the day from Krishna Deva Raya's times.^ 

The origin of these caps is given by Barros. While 
describing an action under the command of Don Menezes, 
Barros relates that that leader ordered twenty men of his troops 
to Jump into the water and to swim, while he himself at the 
head of a piece of artillery charged like a furious lion. Don 
Menezes then called the Moors to retire, w’hereupon they 
retired, and charging upon those who were standing with their 
artillery, he captured it. At this time, “ he discerned a 
great troop of people that was coming towards where he stood, 
among whom he saw a hat of high peak which covered the 
head of a horseman and thereby he knew him to be a noble 
person. This kind of costume comes to India from the China 
country and as only noblemen can wear it, — as it is a sign of 
nobility we may call it quira sol, the form and use of which it 
resembles — usually it is six to eight palms in diameter ; its 
stalk (or peak) is little more than fifteen. There are men so 
skilful in holding it that although the master goes at a gallop 
on his horse, the sun does not touch him in any part of the body 
and these they call in India huiyes and to see in the court 
of the prince the lord who accompanied him covered with 
those hats with high peaks gives them great majesty, because 
they are handsome to the sight and of much dignity 

^ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 383. 

® For an account o£ the statues in the Pudumautapam, read Heras, 
Q, J, M. S. XV, p. 211 ; Aravidu^ p. 303 ; Gangolly, South Indian Bronzes 
PI. LXXXIV, p. 60; VenkatS^Svara-Vilv^natha, Ep, Ind^, XIII, p. 124. 

® The Bdyees, 

* Barros, Esfe genero de sombrero es trage venido a la India de 
la Region China ^ Libra Nonadela, p. 98 (1628 ed.). 
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There are a few notices of the dress of the nobles of some 
parts of the Empire, Varthema in the characteristic naanner 
of foreigners ignorant of the climatic conditions and habits of 
the people, writes thus about the ruler of Honnavuru : “ Travel- 
ling thence for two days, we went to another place called Onor, 
the king of which is a pagan, and is subject to the King of 
Narsinga. This King is a good fellow, and has seven or eight 
ships, which are always cruising about. He is a great friend 
of the king of Portugal. As to his dress, he goes quite naked, 
with the exception of a cloth about his middle.” ^ Barbosa 
speaks of the rich litters borne by their servants, with many 
led horses and niounted men ”, in connection with the nobles 
summoned to the royal presence on a charge of misdemeanour.^ 

Nicholas Pimenta observed the following about the Nayaka 
of Gingee in a. d. 1599 : We found him lying on a silken 
Carpet leaning on two Cushions, in a long silken Garment, a 
great Chaine hanging from his necke, distinguished with many 
Pearles and Gemmes, all over his brest, his long haire tyed 
with a knot on the crown e, adorned with Pearles ; some 
Princes and Brachmanes attended him.”® 

Pietro della Valle thus describes the appearance of Sadasiva 
Nayaka, the nephew of Vehkatapa Nayaka. “I saw passing 
along the street a Nephew of Vcnktapa Naieka, his Sister's 
son, a handsome youth and fair for that Country ; he was 
one of those who aspire to the succession of this State, and was 
now returning from the fields without the Town, whither he uses 
to go every morning. Pie is called Sedasiva Naieka, and was 
attended with a great number of Souldiers,both Horse and Foot, 
marching before him and behind, with many Cavaliers and Cap- 
tains of quality, himself riding alone with great gravity. He had 
before him Drums, Cornets and every sort of their barbarous 


* Varthema^ Jones, pp. 121-2; Temple, pp. 49-50. 

, “ Dames; L,p. 209; Stanley, p. 89; Sewell, For, Emp, 

II* 130. * 

121 Purchas, PUgrims'^ X., p. 208. Cf. Baig.a, Harshacharita^ 
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mstmments. Moreover both in the Front and in the rear of the 
Cavalcade were (I know not whether for magni licence, or for 
guard) several Elephants carrying their guides upon their 
backs, and amongst them was also his Palau chin o 

The same traveller describes the dress of the great person- 
ages who accompanied the Bednur ambassador. Viittid Sinay 
and some other personages, who came with them to acccmipany 
the Ambassador, were all cloth'd with white garments of very 
fine Silk, and other rich Silken surcoats upon the same, to 
honour the solemnity; and upon these they Iiiid such colour’d 
clothes as in Persia they call Scial (Shal, Shawl), and use 
for girdles, but the Indians wear them across the shoulders, 
cover'd with a piece of very fine white Silk, so that the colour 
underneath appears ; or else white Silk alone, 

'‘As soon as we came out of doors Muse Bat presented to 
the Ambassador one of the colour’d Skarfs inclos’d in white 
Silk to wear about his Neck; and the Ambassador gave him a 
piece of, I know not what. Cloth, and in the meantime a 
public Dancing-Woman, whom they had hir’d, danc'd in the 
presence of us all."* 

The statues of the Nayakas at Tanjore referred to above, 
disclose the upper garments worn by the nobles extending 
from the waist to the ankles, a rich belt, beautiful garlands 
obvdously of golden flowers interlaced with precious stones, and 
the poniard worn sometimes on the right and sometimes on 
the left side.3 

We now have to ascertain the dress of the common 
people. ' Abdur Razzaq tells us the following : “ AH the 

inhabitants of the country, wdiether high or low, even down to 
the artificers of the bazar, wear Jewels and gilt ornaments in 
their cars and around their necks, arms, wrists and fingers."** 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II., pp. 262-3. 

Ibid., pp. 248-9. 

® Heras, Q. J. M. S., XV., pp. 209-It). Cf. The dress of the chieftans 
given by Bag^a, H arshachartta, pp. 202-3. 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., p. 109; Major India, j}. 26. 
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In a general description of the dress of the people, applic- 
able, on the whole, to the inhabitants of the south as well as 
the north, Nicolo dei Conti says: They have no beards, but 

very long hair. Some tie their hair at the back of their head with 
a silken cord, and let it flow over their shoulders, and in this 
way go to war. They have barbers like ourselves. The men 
resemble Europeans in stature and the duration of their lives. 
They sleep upon silken mattresses, on beds ornamented with 
gold. The style of dress is different in different regions. Wool is 
very little used. There is great abundance of flax and silk, and 
of these they make their garments. Almost all, both men and 
women, wear a finen cloth bound round the body, so as to 
cover the front of the person, and descending as low as the 
knees, and over this a garment of linen or silk, which, with the 
men, descends to just below the knees, and with the women 
to the ankles. They cannot wear more clothing on account 
of the great heat, and for the same reason they only wear 
sandals, with purple and golden ties, as we see in ancient 
statues. In some places the women have shoes made of thin 
leather, ornamented with gold and silk. By way of ornament 
they wear rings of gold on their arms and on their hands ; also 
around their necks and legs, of the weight of three pounds, 
and studded with gems . . . The manner of adorning the head 
is various, but for the most part the head is covered with a 
cloth embroidered with gold, the hair being bound up with a 
silken cord. In some places they twist up the hair upon the 
top of their head, like a pyramid, sticking a golden bodkin in 
the centre, from which golden threads, with pieces of cloth of 
various colours interwoven with gold, hang suspended over the 
hair. Some wear false hair, of a black colour, for that is the 
colour that is held in highest estimation. Some cover the head 
with the leaves of trees painted, but none paint their faces, 
with the exception of those who dwell near Cathay.'"^ 

Such of the features as are applicable to the inhabitants of 
the south, given in the above passage, may be compared with 


Major Jfwifo, pp. 22-3. 
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those given by the e^^e-witnesses in the Vijayanagara Empire, 
who speak of the various parts of the country. Varthema in 
A. D. 1502 summarily describes the people of Mangalur : **The 
inhabitants are pagans and Moors, Their mode of living, their 
cusStoms, and their dress, are like those above described."! He 
is here referring to his own observations made in connection 
with the people of Honnavuru, which we have seen. While 
describing the citizens of the capital, he says : ** They live 
like pagans. Their dress is this : the men of condition wear a 
short shirt, and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in the 
Moorish fashion, but nothing on their fecL The common 
people go quite naked with the exception of a piece of cloth 
about their middle."^ According to the same traveller, 
<‘Their (i.e, of the people of Paleachet or Pulicat) laws, manner 
of living, dress, and customs, are the same as at Calicut, and 
they are a warlike people, ..."3. 

Barbosa says the following about the dress of the 
people: The natives of this land are Heathen like himself 

(i.e., the king); they are tawny men, nearly white. Their 
hair is long, straight and black. The men are of good 
height with ‘ physnomies ' like our own: the women go 
very trimly clad; the men wear certain clothes as a girdle 
below, wound very tightly in many folds, and short white 
shirts of cotton or silk or coarse brocade, which are gathered 
between the thighs but open in front: on their heads they 
carry small turbans, and some wear silk or brocade caje, 
they wear their rough shoes on their feet (without stockings). 
They wear also other large garments thrown over their 
shoulders like capes, and are accompanied by pages walking 
behind them with their swords in their hands. The substances 
with which they are always anointed are these: white sanders- 
wood, aloes, camphor, musk, and saffron, all ground fine and 
kneaded with rose water. With these they anoint themselves 

^ Varthema^ Jones, p. 122 ; Temple, ]g. SO. 

“ Jbid.t Jones, p. 129 ; Temple, p. 53. 

® Ihidt Jones, p. 19S ; Temple, p. 74. In regard to Calicut, sec ibid 
Jones, p. 143 ; Temple p. 58, 
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^fter bathing, and so they are always very highly scented. 
They wear many rings set with precious stones and many ear- 
rings set with fine pearls in their ears. As well as the page 
armed with a sword, whom, as I have said, they take with 
them, they take also another who holds an umbrella (lit. a 
shade-hat with a handle) to shade them and to keep off the 
rain, and of these some are made of finely worked silk with 
many golden tassels, and many precious stones and seed-pearls. 
They are so made as to open and shut, and many cost three to 
four hundred cruzados.**^ 

Paes remarks thus: the majority of the people, or 

almost all, go about the country barefooted. The shoes have 
pointed ends, in the ancient manner, and there are other shoes 
that have nothing but soles, but on the top are some straps 
which help to keep them on the feet. They are made like those 
which of old the Romans were wont to wear, as you will find 
on figures in some papers or antiquities which come from 
Italy. 

That shoes were common in the south is also proved by 
the reference to the tax levied on shoe-makers, found in 
inscriptions. We are told in a record dated a. d. 1375 that 
shoe-makers were taxed.® 

Caesar Frederick relates the following about the articles 
used in Vijayanagara. “ The Merchandize that went every yeere 
from Goa to Bezeneger were Arabian Horses, Velvets, Damaskes, 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I., pp. 20S-7. Dames gives a valuable note on these 
umbrellas, p. 206, n (1). See also Stanley, pp. 87-8. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 252. We may observe here Mr. Moreland’s 
comments (^India at the Death of Akbar, p, 276) on the same subject. He 
says that “the tradition of nakedness in the south extends to the feet”, 
amd tries to prove his case by quoting a part of the statement of Paes 
g^ven above, thus — “John of Montecorvino reported that shoe-makers 
were as little required as tailors. Nikitin said, as we have seen, that the 
people of the Deccan went barefooted. Paes says the same thing of ‘the 
majoiity of the people, or almost all in Vijayanagar.” But it would have 
been better if the other statements relating to shoes, given by Paes, had 
also been cited, since the testimony of Paes, specially when taken in con- 
junction with that of Nicolo and Barbosa, proves that shoes were common 
in tire south. B.A.S. 

a B. C, X, Ct. 94, p, 262. 
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and Sattens, Armesine of Portu/4all, and pieces of China, &ffron 
and Scarlets; and from Bezeneger they had in Ttirkie for their 
commodities, jewels, and Pagodies which be Ducates of gold: 
The apparel that they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, 
Damaske, Scarlet, or white Bumbast cloth, according to the 
estate of the person, with long Hats on their heads, called 
Colae, made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or Scarlet, girding 
themselves in stead of girdles with some fine white Bumbast 
cloth: they have breeches after the order of the Turkes: they 
W’eare on their feel plaine high things called of them Aspergh, 
and at their eares they have hanging great plentie of Gold/'J 
Linschoten, while describing the Cnnariins and Corumbiins, 
says: <‘They weave onely a tuske of haire on the top of their 
Heads, which they suffer to grow long: the rest of their haire 
is cut short...... 

Section 3. Food 

As is well known to students of Hindu polity, Manu and 
other lawgivers have laid down specific rules in connection 
with lawful and forbidden food.^ We shall not enter into the 
question whether the princes and peoples of Vijayanagara made 
any endeavour to conform their customs in this respect to the 
classical regulations. But we shall merely dcscribethe \’arious 
kinds of food in Vijayanagara, mainly, as in other instances, 
with the aid of foreign travellers and Hindu writers. It may 
not be out of place to remark here that the observations we 
made in connection with the country in general may be re- 
called, especially in view of the fact that the nature of the food 


^ Caesar Frederick, Pure has., Pilgrims^ X., p. 99. 

® binschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims, X., p. 263. C£. The above remarks on 
the dress of the people with those given by Watters, Ywan CkwangX, PP- 
148-9, 340. Heras has a few remarks to make on the subject. I.A., 
LIV., p. 43. Sec also Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 327, For some observations 
on the modern dress of the ToUigans and other people, see Nelson Mad, 
Country, P. II., pp. 18-20, 83 ; Francis, B diary Gas., pp>. 58-9 ; Hemingway, 
Tanjore Cast, L, pp. 63-4. 

® ikfawM, V, pw 169 seg.; Gautama, XVII; p. 265 seq,; Vishnu, 
LXVIII, p. 217 seq.i VaHsktha., XIV, p. 09 seq. For rules regarding 
eating, Baudhdyana, II., 3, 6, p. 241 seq. 
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which was common in Vijayanagara was the result of the 
physical environments, habits and customs of the people. 

In the stately reception which was at first accorded to the 
Persian ambassador, as already remarked in connection with 
the foreign relations of Vijayanagara, provision was made for 
a daily supply of two sheep, four couple of fowls, five maunds 
of rice, one maund of butter, one maund of sugar and two 
varaha in gold.^ According to Paes, whose notices of the 
nature of the country also have been cited, — These domi- 
nions are very well cultivated and very fertile, and are provided 
with quantities of cattle, such as cows, buffaloes, and sheep; 
also of birds, both those belonging to the hills and those reared 
at home, and this in greater abundance than in our tracts. The 
land has plenty of rice and Indian corn, grains, beans, and 
other kind of crops which are not sown in our parts; also an 
infinity of cotton. Of the grains there is a great quantity, 
because, besides being used as food for men, it is also used for 
horses, since there is no other kind of barley; and this country 
has also much wheat and that good/'2 

One particular feature of the houses, which we may be 
permitted to mention again, is that relating to the gardens and 
plantations. Paes in the above passage tells us that '' behind 
cities and towns and villages they have plantations of mangoes 
and jack-fruit trees, and tamarinds and other very large trees, 
which form resting places where merchants halt with their 
merchandise.”^ This is, however, partially true, since, as al- 
ready explained, a plantation, or a totaj as it is more popularly 
known is an indispensable adjunct to a Hindu house. ^ Paes 
himself admits this while describing Nagalapura; and the 


^ Elliot, History of India, IV, p. 113, op. cit. 

® S«well, For. Etnp.„ p. 237. As regards trees, the following may be 
added to the remarks we have made in Volume I. Chapter II. An 
inscription dated a, n, 1415 describes a great number of trees in the 
Karnataka. E. C., VIIL, P. II., Sb. 329, pp. 154-5- Pietra deUa Valle 
describes the trees at Ikkeri. Travels, II., pp. 224, 234. 

* Sewed, ibid., p- 237. 

* E. C., IV., Ng, 106, p, 141, where a iSfa is mentioned. 
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said city stands in a plain, and round it the inhabitants make 
their gardens as the ground suits, each one being separate/"^ 

Another special feature of the daily life of the people, 
which -we may also be allowed to repeal, is that in connection 
with the weekly fairs called sank, Paes relates the following: 

On every Friday you have a fair there, with many pigs and 
fowls and dried fish from the sea, and other things the produce 
of the country, of wliich I do not know the name; and in like 
manner a fair is held every day in different parts of the city.'^^ 
Nuniz has some additional remarks to make on the condition 
of markets: ^‘Everything has to be sold alwe so that each one 
may know what he buys — this at least so far as concerns game 
— and there are fish from the rivers in large quantities. The 
markets are always overflowing with abundance of fruits, 
grapes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, jack-fruit, and mangoes, 
and all very cheap."3 xhe importance attached to the esta- 
blishment of a weekly fair, w'hich is evident from the manner 
in which assignments of land and taxes were made by the 
people for the officials who were in charge of it, as given in 
more than one epigraph cited in this treatise, may also be 
remembered in this connection. 

In addition to fruits and vegetables the people were fond 
of oil. According to Paes, “ The oil which it (the country) 
produces comes from seeds sown and afterwards reaped, and 
they obtain it by means of machines which they make.''^ We 
are unable to determine the kind of oil which is mentioned here; 
and it cannot be said that this was the only kind of oil that 
was in popular use in Vijayanagara. The same traveller speaks 
of the gingelly oil in connection with the daily habits of 
Krishna Deva Raya. “ This king is accustomed every day to 
drink a quariilho (three-quarter pint) of oil of j^ingelly before 


3 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 246. SSmanatha describes gardens. Vydsayogk 
charitam, p. 29. 

® Sewell, Ibid.f p. 256. 

* Ibid.f p. 375; see ibid., pp. 243, 257, 258, 259 for the observations 
of Paes already cited. Supra, Volume I, Chapter II. 

* Ibid., p. 238. 
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daylight, and anoints himself all over with the said oil” before 
he begins his military exercise. i 

Among vegetable products other than those mentioned 
above, which were in constant demand, mention must be 
made of the betel leaf, 'Abdur Razzaq noted the universal 
custom of eating this leaf. -‘^This betel is a leaf which 
resembles that of an orange, but it is longer. It is held in 
great esteem in Hindustan, in the many parts of Arabia, and 
the Kingdom of Horraus, and indeed it deserves its reputation. 
It is eaten in this way : they bruise a piece of areca nut, which 
they call supari, and place it in the mouth ; and moistening a 
leaf of betel or "pan together with a grain of quick-lime, they 
rub one on the other ; roll them up together, and place them 
in the mouth. Thus they place as many as four leaves together 
in their mouths, and chew them. Sometimes they mix 
camphor with it, and from time to time discharge their spittle 
which becomes red from the use of the betel. 

This masticatory lightens up the countenance and excites 
an intoxication like that caused by wine. It relieves hunger, 
stimulates the organs of digestion, disinfects the breath, and 
strengthens the teeth. It is impossible to describe, and delicacy 
forbids me to expatiate on its invigorating and aphrodisiac 
virtues.” The shrewd Persian ambassador, however, displays 
the inherent bias of a foreigner in the next passage by saying 
that ** It is probably owing to the stimulating properties of this 
leaf, and lo the aid of this plant, that the king of that country 
is enabled to entertain so large a seraglio ” composed of 700 
princesses and concubines- ^ 

Paes also observed the use of betel leaf among the people. 
While describing the privileges of the dancing-women, he 
says : These women (are allowed) even to enter the presence 
of the wives of the king, and they stay with them and eat betel 
with them, a thing which no other person may do, no matter 
what his rank may be.^ This betel is a herb whic h has a 

^ Sewell, For. Emp.^ p. 249, ' 

* Elliot, Hisi, of India, IV, p. 114; Major, India, p. 32. 

• Sftpra, Chapter VI, Section 3, 
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leaf like the leaf of the pepper, or the ivy of the country ; they 
always eat this leaf, and carry it in their mouths with another 
truit called areca. This is somethinjE^ like a medlar, but it is 
very hard, and it is very good for the breath and has many 
other virtues ; it is the best provision for those who do not eat 
as we do. Some of them eat flesh ; they eat all kinds except 
beef and pork, and yet, nevertheless, they cease not to eat this 
betel all day."^ 

Xuniz confirms the evidence of inscriptions which, as we 
have already related in connection with the officials of the 
Government, speak of an official who carried the betel-pouch 
{hadapa), in his description of the high dignitaries around the 
king. The page who served the King with betel had fifteen 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, but he had no 
elephants.”^ Next to millet which, according to Niiniz, as 
already seen, was mostc onsumed in the land ”, came betel 
(betre), which is a thing that in the greater part of the country 
they always eat and carry in the mouth ”.3 

Pietro della Valle observes thus about its prevalence at 
Ikkeri : At the end of this visit Viitdd Sinay caus'd a little 
Silver basket to be brought full of the leaves of Bcilet (an herb 
which the Indians are always eating, and to the sight not 
unlike the leaves of Cedars) and, giving it to the Ambassador, 
he told him that he should present it to the Captain, the 
Custom being so in / ndia for the person visited to give Beile- 
leaves to the visitant, where-with the visit ends.”< The same 
traveller in an earlier connection wrote the following, while 
describing one of the banian trees : * ** Round about it are 
fastened Flowers and abundance of a plant, whose leaves 
resemble a Heart, call'd here Panf but in other places of 


* Sewellj For. Emp., p. 242. 

® Ibid., p. 327, n. (3). See also p. 230 where Barradas speaks 
o£ the rulers of Madura having descentled from the " page of the betel.” 
See also Pietro della Valle, Travels, 11, 255 for the function of the 
ha da pa. 

® Sewell, ibid, p. 366. 

* Pietro della Valle, ibid., II., p. 226, see also ibid., n. (4) . 
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India, Bcile. These leaves the Indians use to champ or chaw 
all day long, either for health's sake or entertainment and 
delight (as some other Nations for the same reasons, or rather 
through evil custome, continually take Tobacco). And there- 
with they mix a little ashes of sea-shells and' some small pieces 
of an Indian nut sufficiently common, which here they call 
Fonfelf and in other places Areca ; a very dry fruit, seeming 
within like perfect wood ; and being of an astringent nature 
they hold it good to strengthen the Teeth. Which mixture, 
besides its comforting the stomack, hath also a certain biting 
taste, wherewith they are delighted ; and as they chaw it, it 
strangely dyes their lips and mouths red, which also they 
account gallant ; but I do not, because it appears not to be 
natural. Tliey swallow down only the juice after long masti- 
ciation and spit out the rest. In visits, 'tis the first thing 
offer’d to the visitants ; nor is there any society or pastime 
without it.' (Here Pietro refers us to some authors who have 
written on this plant) .1 

In the above passage Pietro della Valle in very clear 
terms points to the use of another plant in India, and this is 
the pepper plant. Barbosa writes thus: “Likewise much 
pepper is used here and everywhere throughout the kingdom, 
which they bring hither from Malabar on asses and pack- 

cattle." 2 

To the remarks of Paes about the cheapness of mutton, ^ 
already cited in another connection, we may add his observa- 
tions on the many but “very unwholesome" fish in the Tunga- 
bhadra,^ and those of Nuniz to the following effect : “ These 

Kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the flesh of 
oxen or cows, which they never kill in all the country of the 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels I, pp. 36-7. The origin of this word is 
perhaps to be traced to the Kohkaiji p hop pal, xinless there is another 
derivation which is non-Indian. Grey has failed to trace its origin. Ibid,, 
p. 36, n. (2>, B. A. S- 

® Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 203 ; Stanley, p. 86. 

* Sewell, For, Emp., p. 258, op. cit, 

* Ibid,, p, 259. 
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heathen, because tliey worship them. They eat mutton, jx)rk, 
venison, partridges, hares, cloves, quail, and all kinds of birds; 
even sparrows and rats, and cats and lizards, all of wdiicli are 
sold in the market of the city of Bisiiaga/’^ Allowance must 
be made for these exaggerated n<4ices of Niiniz, especially if 
they are understood to refer to the moiiarciLs of Vijayanaga^'a, 
in the light of the saner views expressed by the (4hrr foreign 
travellers. Barbosa, for example, gives us a more rational 
account of the food of the king and the nobles. “ These men 
eat flesh and fish and other meats, saving beef only, wlrich is 
forbidden by their perverse idolatry." 2 

Some conjecture has been made as regards the place from 
where people ate their meals.® We may however rely on the 
evidence of epigraphs on this question. In the generality of 
cases, according to the ancient traditions, leaves were used 
while eating food, although the people were not ignorant of 
plates. An inscription Saka 1446 (a. d. 1524-5) informs us 
that in the times of Tirumala Deva Maharaya, Suraparaja, Agent 
of Vakiti Acleppa Nayingaru, freed the Tammala servants of 
the temple of Somesvara at Gdrantla from supplying leaves 
(used in eating food) to that temple free of cost, on condition 


^ Sewell, for. Emp., p. 375. 

* Barbosa, I, Dames, p, 217, and n. (I) ; Stanley, p. 93. To assert 
the following, relying only on the evidence of Nuaiz, without corro- 
borating it with that given by other contemporary witnesses 
and inscriptions, is a very undesirable method of judging the past. 
“ Great laxity seems to have prevailed in matters of diet ; and although 
Nuniz writes that the Brahmans, whom he describes as the cream of 
Vijayanagar population, never killed or ate any live thing, the people 
used all kinds of meat Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., p. 438. The 
Brahmans were “ the cream of the Vijayanagar population ’* only to a 
certain extent; there were others and equally venerable classes, the Jainas 
and the Lihgayats. It is wrong to say that only the Brahmans “ never 
killed or ate any live thing Barbosa thus writes about the Liiigayas : 
“ They also eat no flesh nor fish Dames, I, p. 218 ; Stanley p. 94. Al- 
though foreigners have ignored the existence of the Jainas, yet it is 
obvious that they too were as careful and considerate as the Brahmans 
and the Lingayats in their diet. For Nuniz’s notices of the royal kitchen, 
see Sewell, for. Bmp,, p. 371 op. cit. 

® Gribtle, Htj#. of the Deccan,!, pp. 71-2; Chablani, Economic 
Conditions, pp, 84-5, 
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that they repaired the temple, built the Sikhara, and con- 
structed a compound wall of mud.i So late as a. d. 1680 or 
thereabouts certain Gaudas built a village called Bayatanagere 
at the place where the leaves on which they ate their food fell. 2 

Before we deal with the description of the Hindu dishes 
by writers, we may note briefly the remarks of foreigners on 
some etiquette while eating. " Abdur Razzaq relates the fol- 
lowing while describing the attempt that was made on the life 
of Deva Raya II. The brother of the king had constructed 
a new house, and invited the king and the nobles of state to an 
entertainment. The custom of the infidels is, not to eat in the 
presence of one a"nother."3 The observations of Nuniz on this 
subject are more pertinent. He describes the plot got up by 
the nephew of a king whom he calls Pinarao “ And he, 
making all ready, as soon as they were in his house, being at 
table, they were all slain by daggers thrust by men kept in 
readiness for that deed. This was done without any one sus- 
pecting it, because the custom there is to place on the table all 
that there is to eat and drink, no man being present to serve 
those who are seated, nor being kept outside, but only thc^e 
who are going to eat; and because of their thus being alone at 
table, nothing of what passed could be known to the people 
they had brought with them,''« Whether it was a universal 
custom not to have any one to serve those who were seated is a 
debatable point. It may have been due in this particular in- 
stance to the precautions which the guilty prince took to carry 
his plot to a successful issue. 

For a detailed account of the dishes common among the 
people we have to read the descriptions of the Hindu poets. 
Terakanambi Bommarasa (circa 1485) says; 


^ 91 of 1912; Rangachari, Top List , I, Ap. 48, p. 8. 

Tt jFt drinking cups, see Sarkar 

Jtros, Mack, 1, p. o4, 

j * The Persian Ambassador evi- 

means by the presence ol one another ” strangers, especiaUy of 

tne low castes. B. A, S. 


* Sewell, For Bmp.^ p. 303. 
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2wB^3e>tl)cSjB | 

d 2:;odTOdjtdjs sioa,^c3o tiocbii 
^ec^di 

a^?lJSwd?Jo do?!^s!{l>s:id i 

=5'dt:io;dSddo rlddo si)?fei6c5^ 11 
dJSSS.’Sd^sDw SaJSCSFo 1 
^otscdiclj I 

oe^cSoiido “g^OtS^OfSd tSdAj [i 

Swtt^di tio?:i^dja?d=2rd 3cd | 

djs>^nj t>dao =^3S^da dt> i 

doiPd wd??S?f^odj wc3 odi ^odo tj£iA.ddo ii 

do»^d5 sSo^dJS^ddd 

3^adi dooS^d^'scdi ^^oSi0 ( 

doaCd’do (ds^^dv^d'i dc^acdo n 

cSed^riocdiosrs ss^dodi^ 1 

$e5rie3*'do Frs>d?^o;^ejs (3w | 

dCo^ooid^lSd d3ad:i>adFd«i tS^dddoi n^ 

The superficiality of some of the remarks of Nuniz is 
apparent from the above description in which women are said 
to serve the dishes during a Hindu dinner. 

The poet Mafigarasa (lil) in about a. d. 1508 gives us 
details of the recipes of four kinds of dishes in his work supa- 
^Ssira. Thus about gharivilang&yi: 

^siaOd ;iorreo£ij cJ^diSod ) 

doOdo d«co>i;^d ?5ja25^dceudc^o d \ 


* Kavicharite, II, pp. 130-1. C£. The different kinds of dishes men- 

tioned in the Amhasamudra inscription of Varaguna-P§hdya (9th 
century). jEp. /nd., IX, p. 22; the description given by poet ^antinatha 
(circa 1068). Kavicharite^ II, p. 9. See also Kavicharite, I, p. 327 for 
different kinds of bhaksha as narrated in the FarJvanmha-purdna. The 
dishes of southern India may be compared with those of the north. 
Watters' Yuan Chvoang, I, p. 178. 
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■^6q5o=^ T>?4isirddfl> S^oddao d^saoSo? il 

esdcS^cSisv^ria aojsd j^JSrf^jd.rSja^o i 

■O' O tCP 

3o0do uoSjcSsA 1 

^o^^orraoSoodo d?jdrjSdj 3:i?<dij«)dsT3csic^ll 

Then about hdlagdrige : 

eni^dod Sqo^ | 

do^^d=^ a^b3,o390,^dod.doo 1 

^ -a O 

Doaat)?dajod&3dF a6^e3jssj^rb=^£>Aod-^ai>li 
j^-l^go^Soded^di ridd ^e^^djs^o tSd } 
do^ ?:j=?^6cdi 3 TO=^c3js§^ dOdov^d | 

d^oSjAod ^^TT9t>A IbOdi dCxSjseC^de il 
As regards savudu-rotH we have the following : 
fid^^^doo ^(ScdDodoo ddn) =^?^^doo | 

?5ddo:^ 's^ofe^ ioW^«od3sa 3o3^^d | 

?5doprar\o3ja^ oSodj^^A d^ab^ddo ty5«^^d^=^|>do^ ?ro il 
^sdes^bddo^A ' 

ddcseS’dJ dodrf^js^o id \ 

dd^ ^jd^d ?i’^wd) ?jd)^ 6js^dddo dzSda doddod)^^) H 
Thus the constituents of himdmbu-pdnaka : 

«ud=ddjsv'dqiF ^=^605^^ ?^dr\dod ! 
ddd^'C^'^ d35)de>d do^oSo^ ! 

dd-3d (?) 3o?ocdi«d^o dodo^ d^Dciod -SdbSo (l 

^dd d^djied ?55do3Acdi 1 

cdidfio ;5^do^oiio d*6d dodiSoSjs^o;^ 1 
t;Sdiddo^diS dd?3jsrto5od &3d3e>Qjio3TO?d*?fdoodviddododc^ ii^ 
The same poet gives us an exquisite description of a Hindu 
dinner {hhdjana) thus : 

djB^obo a^d2o tJsSO^daoej^cdio j 
1»5J^^E«S do^od | 

w;^;5»dd ^edodj^dio iAda i 


* iiTavltliorife, II, pp. 184-5. 
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i^ti^da^Sdjesa I 

siso s:j«;d^adrG'5» a'ssirda II 

Lrid^Jara isJ?icS3cd^ ! 

djseddrf tjaido cSjsr|^rt^o aa^sioiodioo i 

z5o6cSci^dt5-o±JS ^^C5=i& || 

^erlDoJijX sjroaaz:^ 0 ?^ c5j2?;!crl^ i 

ca 

sSatil t5^s:rsw 2gjso5a.c5od siss | 

6s£?rt?€3±i^ ^l5^o3j2d^ dxdssrdcSjs^rlioJ:^^ ^ei^Os^rfrdo jj 
53i»al):drf zlOii^o sioSsId niCi j 

o33so5^iecd:raod:^33^t?^^cdoc^ =^d23Aod3 i 
^a±> djs?;5rl^ ^5 j 2?3&3I6 siO?iC)cSo ?li2?a li 

^ o5op^ odiJSOiH ?5eoi)oo^ 1 

£^& V 

zlis^diosjd lisi:^ 1 

zj9<sii 2oC3?!o ae^d6 *:>od.5 ^J3onrsiio3rfFw»rljii 

That we may have some idea of the domestic conditions 
in a Hindu home in the seventeenth centiirj^ the following 
from poet Annaji (circa 1600) about an Uta may be noted : 

’ere;>?3js?rtd;^ 1 

TTOdsSodc^ro [ 

ijfe3jisi>y^«5viss^o 3^oo«5;5jd aSddoj^^i^cijsi^ Ij 

5±oW^ ’ZTsAjcSf 15^*3 tx> I 

?d?i)ddrtadF vuS^ti^OJu I 

T#^i?ccSi orfFs^Jd^aory^d jys^doooa-sd eaiiWd doddb ip 


^ Kavickarite, II p. 188. Only those who are acquainted with the life 
and customs of the KarnS'taka and other south Indian people can appreciate 
the accuracy with which Mangarasa has described a meal, from the 
moment the people sit with the donne and lea\'es before them to the 
final scenes of appreciation. It is impossible to convey adequately the 
touch of humour in the above passages. B. A. S. 

* Ibid.^ II, pp. 336~7. For dishes as described by Lakshtnisa, read 
Jaiminl Ekdrata, Sandhi, vv. 22-3, p. 117. (Sanderson). 
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But for those who could not afford to command the deli- 
cacies of home, there was the mithayUangadi (sweetmeat 
shop) about which too the same poet writes thus ; 

T^dcio^ 1 

sfdr^ n-3d?^o^ il 

U -U 

zoJsdojoi^eJ^odio s^vic^ja^sodcliozSoijdrio;^ j 

^6 eoodojS 35^00 oc^Oflolxi 1 

?ad^cio ^i^orAjci adoFs^i 


CHAPTER VIII 

CORPORATE LIFE IN SOCIAL MATTERS 
Section 1. JoinUactivUy in pre-Vijayanagara Days 
The Vijayanagara Empire, some institutions of which we 
have outlined in the previous pages, did not owe its origin to any 
supernatural agency that suddenly enabled the sons of Sahgama 
to establish their sovereignty over the southern peninsula. We 
admit that they received considerable support from the 
religious leaders of the times. But the contribution of the 
common people was greater for the cause of the country. The 
Gaudas of different simes were as much responsible for the 
growth of the Empire as the gurus of Srihgeri. The part 
played by the latter has been unduly magnified, while the share 
of the former has not been estimated. Five brothers aided by 
one or two intellectual prodigies would never have been able to 
achieve that measure of success but for the support which they 
received from the people. When one realizes how stroke upon 
stroke of the Muhammadans shattered the hopes of the Hindus 
in the latter half of the thirteenth and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, one cannot help feeling that religious 
merit alone, however profound and great it might have been, 
would have hardly been able to create a solid wall of opposi- 
tion out of what was nothing but a universal chaos. Some- 


* iCwicharitef It . pp. 336-7, 
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tiling equally great and profound was needed to achieve that 
noble end, and that was found in the remarkable spirit of co» 
operation which all classes of people brought to bear upon 
matters of sf*ci:il importance. 

But both the rulers and the people of Vijayanagara were 
only heirs to a rich heritage. Co-operation for a common 
cause characterized the actions of the people in the Tamil land 
as well as in the Karnataka in early times. lilearing in mind 
the evidence relating to corporate activities in purely political 
matters, already cited in this treatise, we may now turn our 
attention to that pertaining to social issues as recorded in ins- 
criptions. Here we may also include certain quasi-social 
features in connection with political, economic, legal and 
religious spheres of life without which our account may be 
deemed inadequate. 

According to a record dated about A. D. 725 it is clear 
that the people of the Karnataka, like those of the Tamilland, 
were aware of the advantages of corporate existence. The 
epigraph which gives us this information, is of the times of the 
Yuvaraja Vikramaditya, who has been identified with the 
Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya II. The inscription 
records the mutual obligations and rights of the royal autho- 
rities, represented by the Heir-Apparent Vikramaditya, and of 
the mahajanas (Brahman householders) and burgesses of 
Lakshmeshwar. The preamble runs as follows : ** Hail I the 
social constitution {achdra-vyavasihi\sihc])f which the Heir- 
Apparent Vikramaditya has granted to the Mahajanas and the 
burgesses and the eighteen prahritis of Porigere (is as 
follows).” The charter then proceeds to specify the position 
of the royal officers and their relation to the municipality in the 
following terms : The king’s officers are to protect those of 
the houses that are untenanted, the king’s gift, the king’s pro- 
clamation, authoritative testimony of good men (?), constitu- 
tional usage {marydde), copper-plate edicts, continued enjoy- 
ment of (cstciiey enjoyed (bhuktti-anuhhd^am),., the lives of 
the five dharmas/’ Then comes the section defining the 
duties of the townspeople beginning with the mahajanas 
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or Brahman burgesses. This is the municipal constitu- 
tion {idu mahdjanakke nagara maryade). (Here come details 
of the rates payable by householders and fines from those 
accused of theft and minor delinquencies). (All these) 
shall be paid to the guild there in the month of Karttika. 
A gutia^ shall be paid ^for (?) to the rtiva in the month 
of Magha." The epigraph which is unfortunately ille- 
gible in many parts, next proceeds to refer to the government 
of the pdndis and iettis in the town, the guild of braziers 
{kanchanagaraseni) and oilmen and other details which are 
effaced. The ending of this epigraph which contains a 
supplementary endowment bears directly on the subject in 
question, since it deals with the joint-activities of the Brah- 
mans and the common people. ** Also the field endowment to 
(?) the ara of the fortunate Kupparma the three-hundred 
households and the Gamunda of the province, together with 
the godigar (?) have granted. ’^2 

From the beginning of the eleventh century A, D. we have 
more numerous records describing the varied corporate acti- 
vities of the p,eople. An effaced inscription in Tamil dated 
about A. D. 1019 informs us that the mahdjanas of Malavur 
alias Irajendrasimha-chaturvedimangalam granted certain pri- 
vileges, resembling those given above, in connection with some 
houses of the village, to Kd...{saratiu-Adi-masa,..vyavasthiai- 
paiinifia padi iV’-firtl griliamgal-ullavai kshetraman nashfa... 

grihai’nga..Aratiddii upaihty-dgn ajnd-krayam-idak'- 
kadvdm-allav-dgavum grihamgal The mahdjanas of 

the same agrahdra in about a.d. 1160 having received specified 
sums of money, granted certain lands (specified) as a kudangai^ 
as a permanent endowment, to Satyanada-svamigal's son 
Nilkap|:f^a-devar. They also bound themselves to exempt lands 
from certain specified taxes.-* In the reign of Hoysala king 

Guttam rUvamge Mdgha-mSsadtil kodwvudu. Barnett, Bp. Ind.^ 
XIV, p. 191, 11. 22-3. See thid., p. 190, n. (4). Supra Volume I., Ch. IV. 

» Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 190, 19lrll. 46-55. 

* B. a, IX, Ch, 96, p. 154, text, p. 101. 

« im., Ch. 81, p. 148. 
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Narasiriiha Deva in a. d. 1 173 MaUapa, son of tiie accountant 
Bamraa, erected a temple of Galagesvara in Dorasamudra, 
And the generous Barika-Chinna cominended it to Narasimhii 
Deva, and the townspeople and the senabdva Afalliyanna 
favoured it. The* heggadc Yareyanna gave certain specified 
lands to the temple. And Barika-Chinnaya and svnabova 
H^Ialliyanna being present, gi anted for it one family of oil- 
mongers and one family of garland makers. And all the 
townspeople of Cbittava|t:i and the Brahmans of Haniiaseni 
made a grant of a handful of rice, with one areca-nut and two 
betel leaves per shop. The oilmonger chiefs (many named) 
of the thousand families, together with the fifty families of the 
tread oil-mills, granted a soligc of oil per milU 

When the Kalachuriya king Vikramanka was “ruling with 
gentleness*' the Banavase-nacl in A.D. 1177 and “the thousand of 
the wealthy Kuppa^ur, followers of Manu's code were at peace ’% 
on “ the WTetclied Gavudasami " coming “ like an Asura " to 
destroy the sacrifices of that (own, with his followers who 
attacked, seized, and imprisoned the Brahmans, raided and 
besieged the villages, “ loosing the waists (of the women)" and 
seizing the prisoners, the brave Keteya Nayaka, son of Jdukeya 
Nayaka, “ with a great fury like that of Mari " slew the enemy, 
recovered the women and livestock but died in the glorious 
attempt. “ All the Brahmans, approving, granted for 
him a neiia{ru)-godage and a house (specified) as a per- 
manent endowment ".2 

In about A. D. 1180 a fight took place regarding 
the boundary of Koravahgala and Dudda in the reign 
of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala IL Baramoja and 
Masanoja, sons of Bittiyoja, fell in the fight. “ All the 
Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara of Santigrama and the 
farmers raised the stone to their memory.''^ Lenkana Nayaka 
of Karimale in A. D. 1223, as related elsewhere, captured the 


^ B. €., V, P. I, Bl. 75, p. 75. 
2 E. C, Vin, Sb. 251, p. 39. 

V, P. I, Hn. 70, p. 22. 
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cows of Malavai and departed. Mava-b5va of Malavalli 
opposed him, recovered the cows but died in the attempt. 

The Mahdmandalesvara Nigalur Bommi-Devarasa, with the 
farmers and subjects of Malavalli, approving of Chikka-bdva’s 
elder brother Mava-bova’s service, granted land (specified) for 
him as a nettaru godage.**^ All the mahdjanas of Kudalur 
alias Raja-raja-chatur-vedimangalam in KilalaLnadu of Mudi-. 
goncla-Sola-valanadu, bestowed, according to an illegible 
inscription dated A. D. 1232, upon... the office of gdmunda and 
granted to him according to former custom certain specified 
lands. The epigraph does not tell us the reason of their 
benevolence.2 Tn a. d. 1239 Jakkayya, son of Bomma Gauda, 
fell in a fight about the boundary of Bagade and Kittanakere. 
His father and his elder brother set up a viragal in his name. 
<< And all the Brahmans of Vijaya-Narasimhapura, which is 
Bagade, being pleased ", granted certain specified land as an 
umbali to his descendants.^ All the Brahmans of Nallur, in 
about A. D. 1247, measured the land (in their village ?) and 
made the following order — ** For twenty-four years no one of 
the twelve groups of five may reduce the fixed rate."-* 

Evidently the Brahmans could also unite for purposes of 
settling land revenue questions. Nayaga Nayaka, son of 
Hiriya Bomma, in A. D. 1277, fell in a cow raid in Nelkudure. 
Pleased with his bravery, all the ur-odeyas of Nelkudure, Jaya 
Deva Danna^'aka and all the subjects granted specified land as 
a netiaru-godage.^ In A. D. 1297 Datiya Somaiya Dannayaka’s 
son §inga(ya) Dannayaka together with the inhabitants of 
Periya-nadu in Ponmaniga-nadu, and the (?) officers at the 
door of Singaya Dannayaka, remitted certain specified taxes 
in the villages which were the property of the god Damodara,® 


1 E. C, VII. Sk. 268, p. 144. 

=* E, C. IX, Cp. 112, pp, 156-7. 

« E. C, V, P. L, Ak. 184, p. 185. 
< E. C., VI, Kd. 133, p. 25. - 
« E. G. VII, Ci. 54. p. 188. 

« £. C., IX. An. 84, p. 119. 
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The carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and all the Vira- 
Paachalas of the four belonging to the Jagipu Mafha of 

the Hiriya Kala of Dorasamudra, granted a number of 

taxes to some one whose name is effaced in the inscription.^ 
All the Brahmans of the immemorial ag^rafiara of Kematti and 
a number of Gaudas (named), ‘'uniting, in order to provide for 
the gaudihc of Chatfanahalli in their nad ", purchased land 
(specified) and granted it, in about A. D. 1314, to Chenneya 
Nayaka's grandson :§ankappa as an 

But there are also instances of Brahmans having received 
grants of land at the hands of Gaudas. In a. d. 1314 Vira 
Ballala III gave a royal order {rayasa) to the SSnabdva 
Kavanna, Kala Gaucla, Naya Gauda, and other Gaudas and 
subjects, the nature of which is not specified in the epigraph. 
These donees, however, on receiving it, granted land in 
Heggere irrigated from the Budihala tank to “ all the Brah- 
mans of the all-worshipful senior great crown-agrahdra 
(piriya-pattada-mahdgraharam) Udbhava-sarbbajna-vijaya- 
Ballalapura, which is Arasiyakere ", as a permanent endow- 
ment.3 An effaced inscription dated a. d. 1326 relates lliat 
during the administration of Permmadi and others (named), 
all the Brahmans of the great dirama of Ivludigondachola- 
man^ala, the immemorial agrahdra l^lalavur, which is the 
Rajendra-simha-chaturvedimahgalam, gave lo the great senior 
merchants, the Nana-L')esi-nakliarahgaIu and all the other 
people of certain other classes (whose names are given), a 
niyama-idsana relating to shops. All the Brahmans of the 
great agrahdra Ballalapura, which is Kittunakere, with the 
consent of the royal officer Kameya Dannayaka, son of the 
great minister Ponnanna, in about a.d. 1336, granted Madahalu, 
a hamlet of Kittanakere, as a rent-fiee estate together with 
the gau(pds office of Hiruvur, a house, dues from the fair, and 
certain specified land in the latter place, to Kala Gau^a, son 

» £. C, IX, DB. 52, !>. 09. 

=» E. C. VII, HI. 76, p. 173. 

» £. C., XII, Ck. 26, p. 79. 

* E. C, IX, Cp. 98, p. 1S5. 

41 
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of Maleya Rama Setti, for having repaired Kittanakere-sthala 
which had fallen into ruins. Nachappa and Devappa, sons of 
the great master of the robes, Nacheya Heggade, joined the 
Brahmans on this occasion,^ 

Turning to the corporate activities of the people in what 
may be called legal matters, we have also many instances of 
the same spirit of joint- action which they showed in socio- 
political affairs. Buying and selling land, fixing the village 
boundaries and questions of a similar nature occur in the 
inscriptions of both the Karnataka and Tamil land. It must 
have been already evident to the reader that the ancient village 
assemblies of the south exercised considerable influence in the 
Tamil country. These remarks only supplement those made 
in connection with local administration under Vijayanagara, 
An inscription dated in the fourth regnal year of the king 
Parakesanvarman alias Sri-Rajendra-Sola Deva relates that 
the great assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabharana-chaturvedi- 
mahgalam, ordered the writing of a sale-deed (vilay-^avanam), 
of land in its own subdivision of Kaliyur-kottam, for the 
maintenance of two boats (odam) which had been assigned to 
the tank in their village by an individual (named) of the 
locality. The sale-deed relates the following, among other 
details : We have sold, and executed a deed of sale for 
three thousand kuli, (measured) by a rod of sixteen spans (^a») 
(with details) of land which was the common properly of the 
assembly In the record dated in the second regnal year of 
the king Rajakesarivarman, we are told that the great men of 
the big assembly which included the great bhattas of Nalur, a 
brahmadeya of 3errur-Kurram, sold the market-fees (angadik-^ 
kali) of the bazaar street in their village to the god Mahadeva 
of Mulasthaoa at their village of Tirumayanam. These great 
men including the bhattas sold and executed the sale-deed 
(vUausravanai) with certain specified conditions relating to the 


» B. C, V, P. I, Ak. 67, p, 136. 
* S, L /*, III. P* I, pp. 16-7. 
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mdhiivaras and the members of the assembly. ^ In the 
Velurpapyam plates of Vijaya Nandivarman (III), we are told 
that along with a long list of exemptions (parihara) and a 
written declaration {vyavasthd) Tiriihkattupa||i was made over 
to the temple assembly {paradni Skt. parishad) of the village 
by a certain Yajna Bhattn, in the sixth year of the reign of the 
king-^ An inscription dated in the third year of the reign of 
king Parakesarivarinan alias ^rirajendra ^^oladeva, Soma- 
natha, the supreme lord of Nipunilapura, and other great lords 
purchased from tiie citizens of Viinapuram in Karaivali, in 
Jayahgonda-Chola-maiKlalain, the cultivating land called 
Gahgadevimanaii, The epigraph liirther states that the citizens 
of Vanapuram sold and gave by a deed of sale, with all 
exemptions, tlie land enclosed within the boundaries (specified), 
having received from Somaiifitha the whole of the purchase- 
money and the tax-money due for the one thousand kuli at 
the very place of the sale."^ An inscription dated in the ninth 
year of the reign of the king Parakesarivarman alias Rajendra- 
Chola Deva, relates that certain shepherds (named) made 
provision to supply ghee for a lamp in the Arinjisvara temple, 
and agreed to stand security for one of them in case he died, 
absconded, got into prison, fetters or chains. 4 

Legal disputes in the Karnataka, as the examples we have 
already given prove, seem to have been sometimes settled by 
the sword. The people, however, compensated their provincial 


^ S. /. J., Ill, P- III, pp. 222-3. See also ibid, p. 262 for a sale- 
deed by the ■villagers (tlrom') of Tiruvi<Javandai in Paduvur-nadu, a sub- 
division of Amuru-kottam. Sec also 1. /., Ill, P. I, p. 11, for certain 
specified restrictions imposed on the members of the village and commis- 
sions of the temple of ioattan., by the great assembly of ^ivachujamaicii- 
mangalam alias Vikramabharaua-chaturvediraangalam. 

® S. L I., II, P- V., p, 507. The request (vtjnapti) was made by the 
Chola Maharaja Kumarankusa, while the executor {Qjnapti or dttalli) 
was the minister Namba of the Agradatta family. 

3 Ibid,, III, P. I, pp. 108-9. 

* Ibid., Ill, P. I, p. 29. It is impossible to do any justice to the 
numerous instances of corporate activities among the people of the Tamil 
land. The examples we have given here hardly convey the spirit of co- 
operation which runs through ^thc actions of the ancient Tamilians, 
B. A.S. 
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animosity by joint-endeavours at providing for the families of 
those who fought and died in their cause. Thus in about A. 
D. 1174 Honna Gauda, son of Bhima, died in the war about 
the boundary of Honnavuru and Niragunda. On which all the 
people of Masana, in the government of the senior betei-carrier, 
the Heggade Machiyanna, uniting (made a grant for his 
family). 1 

The custom of selling and buying land, and of settling 
questions connected with it, by corporate bodies was also 
common in the Karnataka. In A. D. 1179 the Brahmans of 
Sihdaghatta, also called Sahgamesvara, sold to Madamna and 
Bommanna, sons of Gandani Devaranna, for forty-four 
gadydna certain specified land belonging to the god Lakshmi- 
Naralyana of Sihdaghatta. The following is related in an inscrip- 
tion dated about A. D. 1215: Bitti-guru, son of Devarasi-guru, 
the temple priest (sthdndchdrya) of the immemorial agrahdra 
Vijaya-Narasimhapura, which is Kalikatti, together with Jagata 
Jiya and others (named) agreeing among themselves in the 
presence of the great senior merchant Ponnachcha Setti and 
others (named), gave to all the Brahmans of the same 
agraharaj a vole (or written deed) as follows : A dispute 

having arisen as to some gain in the land of the god Kamat- 
esvara,— the people of the place, Ponnachcha Setti, the Jlyas, 
Gavudas and Chavu-gdveyas having assembled, inspected the 
place, saw that from the beginning it was no part of the god's 
endowment, and said to those priests, — ^ It is not right for you 
to dispute about this On which the priests agreeing said : 
< We will make no dispute. From this day forth the land of 
all the temples which we have been enjoying is ours; the land 
which the Brahmans have been enjoying since the agrahdra 
was established is theirs. When the land was distributed to us 
and to the Brahmans there was no watchman for Ha||i 
Hiriyur Such was the vole given to the Brahmans by the 
priests {sih&nikaru).^ 


» iS, C., V, P. I, Hn. 68. p. a). 
* Ibid., Ak. 49- pp. 127-8. 
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Among therr!selve*s also the Brahmans cf iild act for a 
common purpose. In a. d. 1229 all the Bralmuins of Taliriir 
agrahdra agreeing together made a sameya-sdsiifu} as fcdlows : 

Shares (vrittigaltmu) which havt' not paid the fixed rent 
{siddMya) and are ruined, from the day they have been left 
dhahi,^ will pay interest at the rate of three hdga a month fer 
a hon. The dhnla share may be redeemtal up to three months 
on pjiyment of the rent and interest iuhnlav itta vriitiyun uram 
vriddhikavdgi ttngalu murnlkc. henna icfiii bidisikombaru). 
If not redeemed, the dhala share may he exchanged, mort- 
gaged, sold or given away (hidisada-paksha d-vohalada vriiti 
sanda muru-Qdhi kraya-ddndkke snlnvudu). ' No debtor can 
claim the former rent from the date of the share being left ahala 
as a debt. Such is the rule made for the village. Whoso trans- 
gresses this (will incur the anger) of the emperor, and be...".® 

The above settlement is almost of the same nature as the 
following which was made by all the Brahmans of the MalH- 
karjuna agrahdra, which is Dincligur, in A. D. 1231. ^‘Consider- 
ing that the former division was not equal," these Brahmans 
of Dindigur had the wet and dry fields of the villages 
measured by agents, and agreeing among themselves on the 
principle that all were equal and should share alike, made the 
following permanent settlement of the desired shares {dhrivav 
dgi ichchd-vrUUydgi). Here follow the number of shares 
allotted to each village (named) ; altogether 1 58 shares. All 
those who have permanently agreed to this settlement, if 
anything should befall from the act of God or from the inroad 
of wild tribes, cannot excuse themselves saying it is not equal. 
By whatever village any sale or gift takes place, this settlement 
is not to be transgressed." ^ 

It was perhaps to avert common legal disputes that all the 
Brahmans of Agunda on the occasion of the construction of 


* ** No meaning can be found fojr this word, which is not in any 
dictionary E. C, V. P. I, p. 171, n. (3). 

* Ihid., Ak. 128, p, 171, P. II, p, 519. 

* Ihid,, Cn. 170, p. 200. 
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the Kaliya-gatta of Sanda by the minister Somaiya Nayaka, 
enacted a rule to the following effect : Whatever trouble 
arises about these, those Brahmans and the farmers and chiefs 
of Neluvalige will dispose of it/’ The persons referred to here 
were those in whose presence the Brahmans of Agunda gave 
Somaiya Nayaka a grant of various specified lands. They were 
the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahara Tumbegana 
Hasaur, Edevolalu, Salur, Bannivur, Birigunji and Kotturhalli, 
all the Brahmans of the ninety-six villages, all the chiefs 
of Neluvalinad, Bayiche Gauda of Punyadaballi, and the 
Mahamandalesvara Tammarasa, the ruler of Hosagunda.i Of 
a similar nature isthe regulation that was made by all the Brah- 
mans of the Hariharapura agrahara, also called Kellangere, in 
A. D. 1297, to the effect that they would dispose of any dispute 
arising as to the lands of the village Suleyakere, which they had 
sold, with all rights except kodage, to Heggade Jayitanna’s son 
Ayyanna.2 

The Brahmans of the same immemorial agrahdra 
Hariharapura gave further expression to their sense of solidarity 
when in A. D. 1318 they gave a stone sasana to the treasurer 
Kavanna's son Ramanna embodying the following clauses in 
their agreement. ** The land in our village which Hariyanna 
and others (named), being unable to manage or to pay the 
original fixed rent and the extra taxes, transferred to us with a 
vdle, — ^thal land, we having received from Ramanna eight 
gadydna for kaituge, kdnike, Ramanna will pay to the Brahmans 
for the land one gadydna a year in the month of Pushya and 
will manage the land (specified) ; the Brahmans themselves will 
defray any tax imposed by the palace. That we should pay 
such taxes imposed by our village seems not to be the custom. 
This land Ramanna may mortgage, sell or give away. Any 
dispute relating thereto will be settled by the Brahmans. To 

» E. C., VII, Sk. 312, p. 153. 

* E. C., V, P. 1. Ak. 120, p. 166. See Ak. 121 where in a. d. 1299, we 
arc told that the Brahmans of the same agrah&ra sold the same village, 
hut this time together with Bammihalli, to the same Ayyanna, confirm- 
ng the deed of sale by a patra-iS^ana and a ^ils~JSsana, Ibid., p. 166. 
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this land there is no reason to connect the northern field : that 
the Brahmans themselves will themselves enjoy. The land is 
granted to Ramanna and his posterity/^J 

The Brahmans of other agrahdras too could likewise unite 
for common objects. All the Brahmans of the agrahara 
Vijayagopalapura, or fganasanthe, in about a. d. 1324, ** agree- 
ing among themselves, made the following division of 
Niragunda villages belonging to their land endowment, so as 
to form a permanent contract {Nirgunda halhgalanu dhruva 
vundigeydgi hanchikonda^kranta) : Details of taliu or parts^ 
with the villages and shares belonging to each, altogether 100 
shares. All the former rights connected with each village and 
the families living in it belong to the shareholders of that 
iaiiu in which it is included. At this time of partition the 
families among those in Nirugunda who hav'e come there on 
contract (i-hasugeya kdladalli Nirugttndadallida vokktdugaloi- 
age vundtgcyinda banda vokkulugalu) belong to the share- 
holders of that ialtii in which they are. The three families of 
Bedas m AjjagaudanahalU belong to the iatiu in which it is 
included. Of the various families, whether they stay or 
whether they go, the loss or gain whatever it is, belongs to the 
shareholders of their respective iatius. Should any dispute 
arise regard..., within the four boundaries of the villages includ- 
ed in these four taitus the Brahmans will decide and settle 

The Vaishnava Brahmans of the fourteen vriiiis in the 
middle of the village Bandur, in a. o. 1325, gave a written 
agreement {paira-idsana) to the Brahmans ot the six-sides of 
all-honoured great agrahara Prasanna-Somanathapura, making 
certain exchange of lands,^ These dchdryaSf Vaishnavas and 
Nambiyars of Bandur, we may incidentally note, had received 
a written grant {paira-idsana) from the Hoysala king Vira 
Narasimha Deva in a. D. 1281.4 


^ E. C, V, P. I, Ak. 113, p. 161. 

» E. C., XII, Tp. 41, pp. 49-50, text/p. HL 
3 E. a, III, TN. 99, p. 88. 

* Ibid,, TN. 100, p. 86. 
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In about A. D. 1333 during the administration of the 
Maha-prabhu Toya Siiigeya Dannayalca, all the Brahmans of 
the agrahara Hiriya-Narasimhapura, also called Karuvi<^i, 
agreeing among themselves, resolved to divide the estate 
equally among the families, setting up a stone in (the temple) 
of Hoysalesvara. Collecting into one all the garden, wet and 
dry land, and all other parts of Halliyur and Hiriyur, they 
divided them into 125 shares. (The details and regulations of 
their distribution are stated.) The epigraph runs thus : 
<< Whoso enjoying land under this sasana transgresses the 
regulations is excommunicated from the thirty- two thousand 
and is a traitor tcJ the agrahara” Whoso transgresses the 
regulations of the Sasana will come under the order of Vira 
Ballala Devarasa and of Toya Sihgeya Dannayaka 

Social transactions related to agriculture also give us an 
idea of the corporate life of the people in pre-Vijayanagara 
times. In about A. D. 1030 during the reign of Rajendra 
Chola Deva, the members of the assembly of Kudalur alias 
Rajaraja-chaturvedimahgalam, granted certain specified lands 
for the offerings of the god Jayangonda- Sola- Viiina gar Alvar. 
** They gave a sdsanam to the effect that they would them- 
selves have the lands ploughed, carry to the temple, and 
measure out with the marakkcd named Jayangonda-Sdlan a 
certain quantity (specified) of paddy every year.^* The 
members of the assembly also authorized the pujaris of the 
god (?) to receive (?) suUukadani and a share of the produce of 
the lands.2 

Thq one great concern of the people was the construction 
of tanks for agricultural purposes. The activities of all classes 
of people form a significant chapter in the agrarian history of 
the times, incidentally adding particular interest to the subject 
from the point of view of their corporate life. The tnukajanas 
of Blalavur alias Rajendra-simha-chaturvedimangalam and 


^ E. C., XII, Tp. S3, p. 59. 

» B. C, IX, Cp. 133, p. 161. 
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Kumara Cheftiyar, in about A. D, 1060, granted certain lands 
(specified) to Malli Gatida of Appi-ur, son of M§di Gauda, below 
the tank which he had constructed in the viliage.i The thousand 
(Brahmans) of the Kuppafiir agrahdra, uniting, in A. D. 1071, 
gave to the Kondeya-tala-prahfiri, Gandara Deva Seffi, who had 
constructed a new tank, and formed new rice^fields cutting 
down forests, one matla of rice-land under the tank, according 
to the Kachchavi pole.^ The mahd^prabhus and ndl-gaudas 
of Halukur, who had gained celebrity for their charity, con- 
structed tanks, buiit temples, and gave shelter to refugees. The 
inscription dated A. D. 1177 which gives us this information, 
tells us that in the presence of all the subjects and farmers of 
Halukur, the Mahd-prahhu Narasiiiga Gauda, along with three 
other Gaudas (named), gave a religious significance to their 
deeds, by granting specified land to Chikkakavi-JIya of the 
Lakulagarna-samaya of the Kfilamukha sect, washing his feet 
at the time of the moon’s eclipse.^ 

Nagara^i-pandita, w’ho was also an ascetic of the 
Kalamukha order, received a specified gift of land in about 
A. D. 1189 from all the jagaUkotiali of the Seven -and- 
a-half-Lakh (country), Mara Bova, Bit^i Bdva, and all the 
jagaiis of Kalikatte, Duggabbe's son Ketanna, Kalleya, and 
the sixty chief men, in the presence of Sdmeya Nayaka 
and all the subjects and farmers of Kalikatte. These jagaiis 
kottaliSf whose identification it is not possible to determine, 
are also described in the same epigraph as having made 
Kalikatte as beautiful as Amaravatipura, ** constructed tanks 
built Siva temples which all the world praised ’% and filled the 
town of Kalikatte with fruitful areca trees and fields bearing 
the gandhasdli rice A 

In about A. P. 1190 certain persons (named) made 
grants of land to provide for maintaining the waste weir of the 
old tank, evidently in Arasiyakere, when Tippa was manag- 

^ E. a, IX, Cp. 154, p. 165. 

® E. VIII, Sb. 317, p, 55. 

« E. C., V, P. I, Ak. 62, p. 135. 

* Ibid., Ak. 48, p. 127. 
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ing the customs of the same place. ^ When Kusadallayya 
of Notta built a tank to the west of the breached tank of 
Hirevalahalli in Nimgunda-nad, in A. D. 1196, Mallayya 
Nayaka of Bagavala together with a number of others (named), 
gave him eight salage of rice-land under, the tank as kere- 
godage.^ In about A. D. 1211 the Brahmans of Naranagatta 
channel, “ having agreed that besides the water of the small 
tank for the rice-land of the Vishnu temple, no water can be 
allowed from the Naranagatta channel,’' granted for the local 
god for bringing water according to the shares a fixed rate of 
one gadyana a year.^ 

According to' a record dated about A, D. 1221 Chattayj^ 
Perumala Deva was about to expend 100 hofty on account 
of unforeseen calamity ", on the first paddy land south-east 
of the fields of the immemorial agrahara Erekere, when 
*'aU the Brahmans belonging to it said that if he would 
build steps to the Dasi-setti tank, which was a very much 
superior place, it would be as if he had re-established 
their agrahara. Accordingly, accepting this as a great favour, 
he allotted those 100 hon to the work of that tank. And all 
the Brahmans, being filled with joy, gave to the tank the name 
of Perumala-samudra, and made to Chattayya Perumala Deva 
a free gift of 160 poles of garden land under the tank, accept- 
ing from him the prescribed worship of their feet 

The public works of the same general, who is called 
Peruma|e Deva Dannayaka in a. d. 1270, are also mentioned 
in connection with the activities of the Brahmans of many 
agraharas. This record informs us that ** of the land which 
(with the usual titles) Vira Narasiriiha Devarasa had granted to 
the great minister Perumale Deva Dannayaka, all the Brahmans 
of Srlrangam and of the all-honoured agrahara Udbhava- 
Visvanathapura, which was Balugu, and of four other neigh- 
bouring villages (named), made an agreement as follows with 

^ E. C.y V.. P. I., Ak. 85, p. 145. 
a md,y Ak. 178, p. 184. 

» i&id.. Ak, 132, p. 172, 

* Ibid., BL 154, p. 96. 
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all file Bralimans of the all-honoxircd agrahSra Udbhava- 
Karasiiiihapura, which was Belliir : — In our Snrahgapura, 
leaving the land to which water comes from the Allafasamudra 
tank, we have cultivated the rest. And Peruinafe Deva 
Dannayaka having spent much money and caused that Allala- 
sarotidra to be rebuilt so as to endure, we have taken from the 
land under that tank certain land (specified), west from the old 
breach which Perunia|e Deva Dannayaka has repaired, measur- 
ing forty-eight kamba according to the pole of thirty-two paces, 
for which \vc will pay to the Brahmans of BcHur a sum total 
of tw’elve gady&na a year The concluding lines of the same 
epigraph clearly indicate that the joint-activity of the people, 
as is pro\’ed by some of the inscriptions we have cited above, 
had royal sanction behind it, at least in the times of the 
Hoysala rulers. The epigraph in question ends thus : Whoso 
transgresses this settlement falls under the order of the Pratapa 
Chakravarti Hoysahi Vira Narasiriiha Devarasa.'^^ 

The close relationship in which the State stood to the 
corporate activities of the people in this direction is also seen 
in another inscription of about A. D. 1270 which informs us 
that the Mahdsdmania...'N5.ru.na.m3.yy'ii. and the farmers and 
subjects of Gandasi fixed as the water-rate for the lands 
w-atered from the old tank, for a khanduga of rice-land a 
khanduga of hitiuvaUa, And for the work of the tank they 
granted land (specified) under the tank.* 

Provision was also made by the people for the mainten- 
ance of the cart-drivers attached to tanks. In about A. d. 1294 
Devappa’s son, the famous Chandappa, presented to the 
Brahmans of Hariharapura alias Kellangere, a cart for the 
tank (of the agrahdra). Those Brahmans made a grant of 
specified land for the livelihood of the cart-driver. It was 
further resolved that the old town and in the villages... 
will be given for the grain for the bullocks and bufifaloes.*^® 


1 E. C, IV, Ng. 48, pp. 125-6. 

® E. C, V, P. I, Cn. 222, p. 221, 
® lUd., Kk. 116, p. 162. 
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For having repaired village tanks, the people conferred 
on charitable persons land as a kodangai. The great minis- 
ter Tamma Sihgaya Dannayaka, according to a record dated 
A. D. 1314, together with the inhabitants of Puiliyar-nadu, 
granted to Damodara Somaiya certain specified lands as a 
kudangai for having built the Karkirai tank in Pulliyur-nadu, 
which had been breached and gone to ruins. ^ 

How the Brahmans appreciated the work done by eminent 
men for public purposes is narrated in a record dated A. D. 1314. 
Machaya Dannayaka having bought from the Brahmans 
certain lands bordering on the tank of the stream to the north 
of Devarahal|i, a hamlet of the agrahara Chennakesvarapura 
alias Goravur, in the name of his mother Mayakka having 
expended three or four thousand ' and constructed a 
tank, the 144 Brahmans of Goravur, agreeing among them- 
selves, made over the lands under it, excepting temple bene- 
factions, for the benefit of Machaya Dannayaka’s children's 
children.2 

The common people were in no sense inferior to the 
Brahmans in recognizing the services of influential persons. 
Another record also dated A. D. 1314 informs us that Akaima 
...mother of the same Machaya Dannayaka, bought certain 
land from the Brahmans of Bedarahalli, a hamlet of the 
agrah&ra, Haleya-Goravur, and having spent 3500 gadyana 
built the tank called Machasamudra after her son. The 144 
shareholders of Goravur, with the consent of all the people and 
farmers of Hirivur, settled that certain specified lands were to 
be granted as permanent endowment to Machaya Dannayaka's 
children's children 

In about A. D, 1324 all the Brahmans of the agrahara 
Balla|apura which is Hiriya-Gandasi, ** being seated in the 
place of council, agreeing among themselves, gave to Mayi- 
sthani's son Machiya Nayaka, a stone sasana ” for having 


^ E. a. IX, Ht. 139, p. 106. 

* E, C, V, P. I. Hn- 182, p. 42. 
» IhU,, Ha. 164, pp. 40-1. 
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consinicted a virgin tank in the village of Jdgeha||i to the west 
of the town.* 

The inhabitants of Piilliyur-nadu, in about A. D- t330, 
showed that they could he as generous as the Brahmans. 
Together with Dati Sihgeya Dannayaka, Nambi Sonia :§etti, 
Pulimara Gauda, Anaiyar, the accountant of the nd,ditf and 
others (named), the people of PuUxyur-na(Ju granted to Naiiibi 
Devi Setti the pool situated between Atth’allai and SuHvallai 
adjoining Sattiparara, which, after clearing out the silt, he had 
made into a tank, as a kudaiigai.^ 

P'or purposes of awarding honours too t]^e people worked 
in harmony with the officers of the government. In a.d. 1343 
the M ahd-sdmantS.dhipaii Chikka Kajaya Nayaka together w’ith 
all the farmers of Kadagddi-sthala on the south side of the 
great Sanne-nad, granted to the senahdva of the Sanne king- 
dom, Periimbachari^s (son) Satuvela Alla|a all the wet and dry 
land with the four boundaries of Hattandur in their own 
sihahtj as a sarvanidnya hodage.^ 

Instances of the corporate activities of the people for 
religious purposes are found in the records of the Tamil kings. 
We shall give only a few of these, since it is well known that 
joint-action w’as a special feature of the village assemblies of 
the ancient Tamil people. The following relates to the times 
of Rajakeiarivarma, who may have been perhaps Aditya I. 
The great merchants {nagarattdr) of Kuraaramartandapuram 
assigned, and gave with the consent of the guild, their income 
of every alternate year from the collection {vdravaigal) from 
certain specified flower gardens for the repairs (pudukkuppuram) 
and gdpuram of the local temple. If they failed as a guild or 
as a single individual, one among them who was in charge of 
the temple, was authorized to levy a fine of gold himself and 
realize it from the defaulter openly or at any place he liked,* 
Another record dated in the twelfth regnal year of Ko-Raja- 

1 E. Cn V.. P. L. Ak. 158, pp. 180-1. 

“ E. a, IX, Ht. 56, p. 94. 

« E. C, IX. Bn. 41. p. 10. 

* S'. /. I., III. P. Ill, p. 224. 
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Kesarivarman (Rajaraja Deva) informs us that the sahhai 
(assembly) of the same village pledged themselves to furnish a 
yearly supply of paddy to the temple treasurers (^iva-pandaru 
gal) from the interest of a sum of money, which they had 
received from a large stone-temple, named' Rajasimhesvara at 
Kanchipuram, or to pay a fine of a quarter pon daily. ^ 

In A. D. 1007 during the times of Rajaraja Deva, the 
members of the assembly of Periya-Malavur “ having assemb- 
led without a vacancy in the assembly, in the temple of the 
god Jayahgonda-SoIa-Vinnagar-alvar at Nigarili-Solapuram ”, 
granted specified land for the daily offerings of the god. It is 
interesting to observe that these members of the assembly of 
Periya-Malavur alias Rajendrasimha-chaturvedimahgalam, 
gave the sdsana for the above god “ binding ourselves to 
plough and cultivate the lands ourselves, and to bring to the 
temple and measure out fully, with the marakkdl named 
Jayaiigonda-Solan, a certain quantity (specified) of clean 
paddy. ”2 Xhe citizens of Nigarili-Solapuram also gave a grant 
of land to the same temple in the same year.^ 

In A. D. 1014 five prominent men (named) of the assembly 
of Vanndur alias Cholamadevi-chaturvedimangalam, in Kilalai- 
nadu of Gaiigapadi, gave a signed agreement to the pujdris of 
the same god mentioned above, pertaining to minute regulations 
they had made in connection with the grant of paddy that was 
given as a gift for the offerings of the god.^ 

Bavana and Havana, two brothers, sculptors by profession, 
and ^'possessed of unblemished virtues”, in A. D. 1139 in order 
** to clear an aspersion on their own race of the sculptors,” set 
up the image of the god Kusuvesvara, and calling together 
Mechi Setti, Kirtti Setti, with all the chief people of the town 
(name ?) and the five mathaSy along with them presented that 

6’. /. I,, p. 140. See also S'. I, /, III. P. I, p. 18. 

» £. C, IX, Ch. 128, p. 159. See also Cp. 132, p. 161. 

» IfctU, Cp. 131, p. 160. 

* J&irf., Cp. 129, ibid. For a similar gift of a tax devadana by seven 
membem of another ( ?) assembly of the same pmam, see Ch- 139 dated 
alxmt A. 30 , 1015. /bid., 162-3. 
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temple of the gcd Kusuvesvara to Gautama Deva as attached 
to the god Kedaresvara. Whereupon Gautama Deva (on the 
date specified), in the presence of all the townspeople and the 
five maihtiSf made for the decorations and offerings of the god 
a specified grant of land. “And Mechi Setti, Kirtti Setti and 
the other chief townsmen, on account of their having been 
spectators of such a pure work of merit, for the repairs of the 
temple remitted for ever the land-rent of the house which 
Havana had occupied. And the fifty families of oilmen 
granted for the perpetual lamp one sontige of oil from their 
mills. And Khevale Gavunda and all the headmen of the 
tailors, for the god's Chaitra purification festival, granted one 
pana a year from each family ; and in case of a marriage, one 
pana from the bride-groom’s party, and one pana from the 
bride’s party, and the money for kusumbe (red safflower) 

No greater proof than the above is needed to maintain that the 
people of the Karna$aka were bound together by a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation, especially in religious matters. This 
assertion of ours is further proved by an inscription dated A, 
D. 1143 which informs us that Vishnu vardhana Deva's senior 
door-keeper {hiriya-hadiyara) Revimayya, with the knowledge 
of all the citizens of Vishnusamudra in Asandi-nad, granted 
specified land for the god Nakharesvara. Also Dasayya, son 
of Bu 5etti, made a specified grant for the same. And all the 
citizens assigned certain tolls (specified) for the same. And the 
oilmongers made a specified grant for the perpetual lamp of 
the god. 2 

The Brahmans of Hariharapura or Kellahgere, in A. D. 
1161, washing the feet of ^ivasakti-pandita ”, the priest of the 
temple of the god Dharmesvara, granted (specified) lands for 
the perpetual lamp, decorations and repairs of the temple. 'f^And 
the Heggades of the customs remitted the customs payable to 
them, also for the same purpose, together with one oil mill for 
the god Dharmelvara and another for the god Kesava. And 


E. C., VII, Sk. 112, p. 83. 
® E, C, VI, Kd. 99, p. 18. 
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to Nachaya, the worshipper of the god Dharmesvara, they 
granted the customs dues on looms and the plaited hair taxA 
Grants of land were often made in the presence of the 
people. Thus in a. d. 1174 the Heggades of Arasiyakere, 
Rechana, Ketamalla, and Muttana Mara, in' the presence of the 
subjects and farmers, gave land as a gift for the decorations of 
the god Areya Sankara. The townsmen (or merchants) granted 
a pot of rice to Madhava-jiya, of the Kalamukhas, evidently 
a priest of the same temple (at Hagarittige).2 

The corporate activities of the Jainas were too varied and 
prominent to be left out of account in the history of the 
Karnataka. Their public charities in A. D. 1220 are minutely 
described in a record of that date. Arasiyakere owed its great- 
ness to the liberality of these bhavyas^ who, in addition to their 
other works, contributed a kdti (of money), with a temple and 
an enclosure wall, for the shining Sahasrakuta Jin a image set 
up by the great Recharasa. They also made provision for the 
livelihood of the pUjdris and servants of the Sahasrakuta 
ChaityMaya, the food to be given to all those of the four castes 
who may come, and the repairs of the Jina temple, the Chait- 
yilaya, purchasing land from the 1 000 families of the locality. 
They also received funds (specified) from the people (named) 
and a shop from the Pattanasv&mi Kalla. . J 

As regards the joint-activity of the Brahmans we have a 
record dated about a. d. 1227 which informs us that all the Brah- 
mans of Narasimhapura which is Muduvadi, in order to provide 
for the perpetual lamp of the family god Amrite§vara, agreeing 
among themselves, created a fun d as the capital. « 

^ JS. C,f V, P. I, Ak. 117, p. 163. See Ak. Ill, p. 160, fora similar 
instance. For an endowment made over by a Heggade, declared to be under 
the protection of all the subjects of the nine nd^s, see ibid.^ Bl. 25, p. 53. 

® Jfctd., Ak. 69, p. 137. Sec also Ak. 127 of a.». 1185, pp. 169-70: Ak. 
61 of A, n. 1185, p. 133 ; Ak. 193 of 1194, pp. 186-7; £, C., VI, Tk. 45, 
pM2 ;E, C, VIII, Sb. 140 dated in a.d. 1198, p. 20; £. C, IV, Hg. 14, p. 67. 

® E. C., V, P. 1, Ak. 77, p. 141. Cf. The charity of some of "the 
faithful ” (named) for the cause of the agrahdra Taliriir, also in the 
same year a, b. 1220. Ak. 133, p. 172, In Ak. 92 of a. d. 1223 we have a 
iurther proof of the bounty of the citizens of Arasiyakere p. 148 
* im., Ak. 152, p. 180. 
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In A. D. 122S the kings Isvara Deva, Mada Deva and 
Main Deva of the Sinda-A'«/rt and \’arioiis sdvanias (named), 
Chikka Begiir and Basur, made grants of ojBferings (specified) 
for the god Ramanfitha of Mora-Gurnva. And the ndUprahhus 
(named) followed their example by granting specified offerings 
at the various seasonal festivals. The five hundred svamis and 
a number of others (named) including sdvaniaSf the 300 Billas 
of the Xinety-six Thousand, and boatmen, the hovas, and the 
filcgolcgas made a grant of the fallen areca~nuts in Balle, 
Kuruva and Begur, and the boatmen's taxes in those places, 
evidently for the offerings of the same gcdd 

In what manner the State acceded to life demands of the 
people is related in an inscription dated a. d. 1290. <*On a 
petition being made by the inhabitants of Ilaippakka-nadu, the 
officer Sellappillai, the temple manager of Nalandigal Nara- 
yana-Tiidar and some others (named), to the effect that the 
provision made for the expenses of festivals of the god Sokkapr* 
pcrumal of Tombaiiir is inadequate, the king (Hoysala Vira 
Ramanatha Deva) remitted " 10 pon out of the amount that 
was being paid by (the village of) Tombalur.* 

For patriotic as well as religious purposes the inhabitants 
of Periya-nadu in Masandi-nadu, including Pilla Gauda, the 
officer of the niidu which was called after the ruler, Vira 
Ballala Deva-naclu, and the royal officers (named), a.d. 1304, 
granted the wet and dry lands (specified) in the villages of 
Nerkundi and Erumurkkadappalli in order to provide for the 
offerings of the god ^ingavengai-Udaiyar.3 With the same 
object the Mahasdmaniddhipati Sakkaya Nayaka's son Vaisan- 
dagaH Deva together with the inhabitants of the nddu 


^ E. C., VII, HI, 8, p. 159. For another example, see E.C., VI Tk 83 
of about A. D. 1230, pp. 120-1 ; Kd. 100 of a. d. 1240, p, 18: Tk 3 of a 
1260, p. 103 ; E, C., VIII, Sb. 247 of a. ». 1288, p, 38. 

• E. C., IX, Bn. 11, p. 6. For the provision made by all the Brah- 
mans of an agrahara^ the name of which is effaced in the inscriotion 
E. C, IV, YL S7 of about a. ». 1292, p. 32. The Panchajas of a cekaiS 
place also gave expression to their solidarity in about a.d. 1300 E. C tv 
Bn.12, P. 6. XA, 

® E, C., IX, Bn. 53, pp. 11, n. (3), 12. 
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(Muttakiir ?) in A. D. 1315 granted the village of Araiyuranpalli 
in the Muttakknr division, for the offerings of the god Sevidai- 
Nayanar.i 

In A. D. 1320 Madhava, son of...va Raya, having secured 
land valued at sixty honnu which he obtained from the road 
to the town of Kiidali, together with other favours from the 
minister Bombeya Dannayaka, presented that piece of land, 
with (the consent of ?) sixty farmers, one hundred and twenty 
temple priests, and others, for the decorations of the god Rama 
of Kudali.2 

The inhabitants of Tekal-nadu, in A. D. 1328, granted lands 
(specified) below the big tank of ^irrattimangalam for the 
offerings of the god Varadar of Tekal. They also gave a deed 
of gift to ^okkaperumal permitting him to have it engraved on 
stone and copper. The concluding lines of their grant run 
thus : We also pledge ourselves to pay any unjust dues that 
this village may become liable to by reason of this nadu pass- 
ing into other hands and to restore it intact for the above 
purpose. 

That the traditions of solidarity of the early rulers and 
their people lived till the year of the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is proved by a record dated a. v . 1346 which 
deals with the activities of citizens and officials. The inhabi- 
tants of Ambadakki-nadu, including Pappisiyar and six others 
(named), and the Mahdsdmaniadhipaii Manjaya Nayaka's son 
Afikaya Nayaka granted all the wet and dry lands belonging to 
Anur of their nadu, to provide for the offerings in the temple 
of Irajendra-S5Ia-Tekkisvaram-Udaiya-Nayanar at Bengal. The 
grant contains the signature of the fid<iM-Settisvara-devar, that 
of the accountant Nilappan, and of a few more persons.* 

For purely charitable purposes endowments of the people 
in pre-Vijayanagara times are numerous, both in the Karnataka 

^ C. IX,, Ht. 1S9, p. 109. See also Ht. 100 of about A, d, 1330, 

p. loo. 

* H. C, VII, SE 69, p. 27. 

» JB. C, X, Mr. 11, p. 158. 

* ibal.. Sd. 67, pp. 187-188, 
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and Tamil lands. In the south public charities, as in the reign of 
Parantaka 11, were placed under the mahesvaras^nd great men 
of assembly,^ Sometimes, as in Utkal, the village assemblies 
pledged themselves to feed Brahmans daily from the interest 
which amounted to 100 kddi of paddy every year.^ 

The same liberal ideas which prevailed in the Tamil 
country also induced the people of the Karnataka to give 
concrete expression to their feelings of generosity. In A. D. 
1103 the thousand Brahmans of the Nelavatti gave 

specified garden land to Madhava Salangi Kesavayya*s son 
Bittemayya, “ worshipping his feet"", for the khandika dharma,^ 
Certain farmers (named) in about a. d. 1135 made a grant 
of land (specified) for (the god) Mahadeva of Manali (in 
Yedatore).-* 

Endowments were also made for the temples of the Jainas, 
In about a. d. 1173 all the chiefs and farmers of Idai-nad, 
which was Periya-nad, made a grant for the hasii in Kolgapa, 
to the Mahatnandaldchdrya Padiraja Deva Udaiyar"s disciple 
Singana Deva.® 

In about A. D. 1180 the mahdjanas of Kudalur granted 
certain specified land as a kudangai to (?) Somanha Gavundan.® 
The great minister Perumale Deva Dannayaka bought 
certain specified land at Esagur from certain Gaudas (named) 
of Bennedone, in Bemmattanur-vritti, in a.d. 1286, in the pre- 
sence of the various local authorities and interested persons 
(named), and made grants (detailed) from it to Adhikari 
Vifthappa, Balia Gauda, Senabova Bachayya, Heggade Bom- 
mayya, and two others (named). And the remainder of all 
the land at Esagur he granted to a number of gods (named). 

1 5-- /. Ill, P. Ill, pp. 256-7, 260. 

® Ibid, P. I, p. 13. See also S'. /. L, I. p. 69, E. C. Ill, Nj. 

161, p. 111. 

® B. C., VII, HI. 66, p. 172. Khattdika~dharma=’*GTB.nt for the recita- 
tion of some portion of the Veda”. Ibid., n. (2). 

< E. C.. IV, Yd. 14, p. S3. 

» Ibid,, Ch, 181, p, 22. 

« E. C., IX, Cp. 157, p, 165. 
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to Buchi Deva’s son Bittapa (Vittapa).^ In A. D. 1320 the 
farmers and residents of Hulivana made a grant to Manisa Setti 
and for the temple of Kaliyur.^ The Mahmamaniddhipali 
Pemmi..,Varada-bhuppa.lx Nayakkar and the inhabitants of the 
Teka|-nadu, according to a Tamil record dated A. D. 1323, 
granted specified wet and dry lands of the village of Settipalli, 
situated in the Vittimafigala-parru, and of the lands below the 
big tank of Vittimangala to certain donees (named). ^ 

In A.D. 1332 the Mahdsdmantddhipati Vaiyichcha Gaticla, 
Niraga Deva and Konga Irame Nayaka, officers under Singeya 
Dannayaka together with the inhabitants ofPuIliyur-nadu; inclu- 
ding certain prominent Bettis (named), grantedTto KarrarKavatta 
Deva's son ^iyanam certain specified lands as a kudangaij 
The inhabitants of Turaivali-nadu and Vlra Ballala Deva’s son, 
(Singe)ya Dannayaka granted, in A. D. 1337, certain specified 
lands in the same nadtt to certain persons (named) at a speci- 
fied rate of so many shares, ^ Another Tamil record mentions 
that in A. D. 1340 Tengal Vallappa Dannayakkar and the in- 
habitants of Kaivara-nadu granted specified land in the village 
of Nelavayppalli and shares in Kaivara-nadu to Periya-Gomali 
and Kariya Gomali Dasu, having set up boundary stones mark- 
ed with the discus (of Vishnu). « In the next year the inhabit- 
ants of Amabadakki-nadu including Pappisiyar, the superin- 
tendent of the nadu, and three others (named), as related in 
another Tamil inscription of a. d. 1341, granted the village of 
Attigapalli in the same nddu, to Tevapperumal-tadar and Pe... 
dan as a gift.^ A Tamil record dated A. D. 1342 tells us that 


1 E. C., IX., Cp. 10, p. 138. 

2 B. C., Ill, Md. 74, p. 46. 

3 E. C, X, Kl. 10, p. 2. See E. C., IX,, Ht. 140 (a) dated a d. 
1331 for the joint-grant by the ministers, the superintendents of the 

and others (named) of certain lands. P. 106. 

* E, C, IX., Ht. 104, p. 101, n. (1), For a similar gift see ihid,, Cp. 7, 
dated a. b. 1334, p. 137. 

* Ibid., Bn. 60, p. 13, 

« Ibid., Ht., 49, p. 93. 

^ £. C., X., Sd. 26, p. 182. 
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Devappar (descent stated) and the inhabitants of Pulliyur-nadu 
including Turavar-nayan, Tambiravi Settiyar, granted to Slya- 
nan, son of Turvar ^avukka Devar, the superintendent of 
Pulliyur-nadu, certain specified lands as a kttdangai.'^ All the 
subjects and farmers of Elahanka-nad and the Mahdsdvan- 
iddhipaii (with other titles) Chikka Bayiraya Nayaka’s son 
Honnaraaraya Nayaka granted, in the same year, specified 
land at Jakkur to the Nad-Senabova Allala, as a sarva-manya 
kodage,^ In the same year A. D, 1432 the inhabitants of the 
nadii (Periya-nadu of Pulliyur), including Turvar Nada Setti’s 
son Mari Setti, and a few more named, granted land, the 
details of which ‘are effaced, to all the mahdjanas of Ivattam 

alias Varadaraja-chaturvedimangalamp The Mahdsd'vantddhi- 

fati Chikka Kallaya Nayaka together with all the farmers of the 
Kadagodi-sthala in the Toravala-vitti (vritti ?) of the southern 
part of Sani-nad in the same year, granted the rice fields and 
dry fields of Hattaiidur (specified), as a sarvamdnya kodage to 
the ndd-’Senahova Perumbachari Satusava AilalaA 

Section 2. Social Activities under Vijayanagara 

The detailed description of the public charities in the pre- 
Vi jayanagara ages, especially in the Karnataka, given above are 
essential if we are to estimate adequately the traditions which 
‘were handed down to the rulers of Vijayanagara, and the cor- 
porate activities of the various bodies in mediaeval times. There 
is something more than mere religious fervour in the numerous 
examples we have just cited: the sense of solidarity, especially 
as given in the inscriptions recording the joint-action of the 
people, not only among themselves, but with the officers of 
Government, was seen more in the Karnataka than in the 
Tamil land, in the latter half of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries. This explains the rejuvenation of 
Hindu life in the Hoysala Empire, and the failure of the people 

^ B. C., IX, Ht. 90, p. 98. 

* Ibid,, Bn. 21, p. 7. 

» Ibid,, Ht. 135, p, 105. 

* Ibid,, Kt. 147, p. 108. 
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of the Pandya kingdom to achieve the same end. It is a 
significant fact that even in the very last days of the Hoysala 
rulers, the popular sentiment to work in harmony with the 
State, which was characteristic of the early Tamil people, should 
have manifested itself more in the epigraphs relating to farmers 
and cultivators rather than in those pertaining to Brahmans. 
The richest heritage which the Hoysalas gave to the new 
generation was this remarkable spirit of working for the com- 
mon good without which the resuscitation of the Hindu 
Dharma would have been an impossible task. 

We shall now learn about the coporate activities of the 
people of Vijayanagara in matters related partly to the political, 
partly to the legal but mostly to the religious and social spheres 
of life. Here, again, it may be worth while to remember the 
evidence we have already cited about the endeavours of the 
people to knit themselves in issues which were purely political. i 
According to a record dated a. d. 1379 the M ahasamaniadhi-^ 
pati Sonnaiyar Nayakkar's son Ankaya Nayakkar the superin- 
tendent of Nondafiguli-nadu, Achcha Gauda, and Narayanan 
and Vengadam Udaiyan, the pujdris of the temple of ^elva- 
Narayana-pperumal at Nondanguli agreed to exempt from taxes, 
for the first two years, the lands brought under wet cultivation 
below the tank... in Nondaiiguli, built by Pammi Settiyar's son 
Periya-perumal Settiyar, one of the Vaisya-vaniya-Nagarattar 

and that, thenceforward, the remaining wet lands after 
taking away the hudangai, shall become the property of the 

god.2 

Patriotic and religious motives prompted the people some- 
times to make joint endowments to temples. Eakkarasa of 
Sadali, together with the nad-prabhus (named) of Kolala in 
Nikarili-Chola-ma^i^ala, in a. d. 1384, made a grant of the 
lands belonging to Chikka-Hayur in Kolala-nad, for the offer- 
ings and decorations of the god of the Mulsthana, which is 
Kailasa, in order that increase of life, health, and wealth, and 


^ Supra^ Volume I, Chapter VI, Administration — icontinued). 
E. C., IX. Ht. 50, p. 93. 
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universal empire might be to the champion over the Kantikara 
Raya, Naganna Odeyads son Depanna Odeyar.^ In the same 
year and with the same object, but this time referring to 
Naganna Odeyar himself and to his son, the nad-mahaprahhm 
of Kolala, called in this record the southern Dvaravati- 
pattana, together with the same Adhtkari Lakkarasappa, 
Mukanna-Jiya, Sovanna-Jiya, Yiri ^etti, and all the farmers 
and subjects being agreed, made a grant of all the lands 
(specified) belonging to the Haleya-Kottanur village in Kolala- 
nad.2 In about a. d. 1489, the Kalesale people gave the 
Talekere village to Kambala Siddere Vodeyar, in order that 
dharma might tb be to the ruler Narasinga Raya Maharaja.^ 
Kontaraarasaand Devarasa with the Gaudas and subjects, made 
petition to some one, whose name is effaced in the record, 
and (the result seems to have been that?) Ravi Setti made a 
grant of AredasahaUi to an unspecified person, in a. d, 1535, 
in order that merit ought to be to the Emperor Achyuta Raya's 
son-in-law Raghupati Raja Maha-arasuA Another incomplete 
record dated A. d, 1553 informs us that the MahdmandalSsvara 
Ayana Viralihga Deva,... the Mahdmandalesvara,,. the Gaudas 
of the village belonging to... and others, granted a sdsana to 
Gosikere Linga Viraya's son Ayana Madakare Linga Virayya 
with the right of collecting certain specified dues in the 
villages belonging to the Gudda-sime, 5 

The change that was coming over the country is seen in 
the record dated A. d. 1556. This inscription tells us that by 
order of the Mahdmandalesvara Rama Raja Tirumala Rajayya 
Deva Maha-arasu, the Mahandyakacharya Nidugal 
Timmanna Nayaka, and subjects of the Nidugul-sime (a 
great number named), these and other Gaudas and subjects^ 
with the Setti-pattana-svdmt, having purchased the Tumukunh 


1 E. a, X. KI. 80. p. 22. 

» Ibid, Kl. 67, p. 18. 

» E. C, IX., Nl. 47, p. 37. „ 

* £. C., XII., Tp. 29, p. 47. 

« E, C, XI., Hr. 34. p. 108. 
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village in the Nidugal kingdom, placing Gutti Timmala 
Rajayya's seal bearers {tnudrcmanu£yaru) in front of 
Kenchappa Nayaka, granted the village for the services and 
festivals (specified) of the god, in order that merit might be to 
Gutti Tirumala Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu.^ 

The following epigraph dated A.D. 1588 suggests that 
corporate bodies might not always have been forced to make 
endowments by the officials of the Government. Appaji Sena- 
bova of Koppa (descent stated), having set up the god Gopala 
Krishna on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra in Nari in Koda-nad, 
bought certain specified lands and presented them for the 
offerings of the god. The epigraph contains ’the following in- 
teresting information : ** Witnesses, who will see to the carry- 

ing out of this work of merit: — All the nfid officers of Koppa- 
Koda-nad Four Thousand; all the cultivators of the two Afigadi 
of Koppa; the Brahmans of Bommanapura, Nagalapura, Nara- 
simhapura, Belgula new agrahdra, Mangalapura and Somala- 
pura". The agreement was written with the approval of both 
parties by Sankappa Senabova of Koda-nad, with the signatures 
of the donor and of the witnesses affixed to it.2 

The nature of the corporate life of the people is better 
illustrated in the numerous examples referring to what may be 
called the legal aspect of their social life. In this connection 
too we may recount the remarks we have already made in 
connection with the judicial administration of Vijayanagara. 
Whether dealing with arbitrators or Gaudas, with the 
questions of buying land or selling it, with issues pertaining 
to mortgages or boundary disputes, — the epigraphs prove 
beyond doubt that behind the immense material wealth of the 
rulers, there lay deeper and more valuable resources of 
social solidarity which enabled them to protect and preserve 
Hindu Dharma for two and a half centuries of peace and 
warfare. 

In A. D. 1388 all the (?) merchants {banigaru) made a 
division of lands at Aruiiahalli to Kaihpana and others of the 

^ E. C., XIL, Si. 31, p. 93. 

« B. C, VI. Kp. 57, p. 89. 
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same place, and the agreement was written by the village 
accountant Chaudoja, with the approval of both parties. ^ The 
sale-deed of the Kaudavalli village and other lands by Achapa’s 
son Viththapa, as mentioned in a record of A. D. 1404 already 
cited, was concluded after the price had been fixed by the 
arbitrators at 500 hon. This agreement was written by the 
Maduvanka-nad Senabova Singarasa with the approval of both 
parties.^ In A. D. 1421 all the Brahmans (named) of Hiriya- 
Holalur in Santalige-nad, sold certain specified land in 
Hangarabayal belonging to the same place, to the Parama^ 
hamsa-parivvajakdchdrya Tirthamuttur Sankara Bharati 
Sripada in Kelabhagi of Santalige, for forty-eight hon, the price 
fixed by arbitrators.^ Certain Heggades (named) of Meguravali 
in Maduvalige-nad, in a. d. 1417, sold to Devappayya (descent 
stated), lands under the tank built in Mumbele for 42^ hon, 
the price fixed by arbitrators.^ A record dated A. D, 1424 
informs us that Kodur Tirika Heggade, in a. d. 1396, had sold 
the Kutahalli village to some one for eighty hon, the price fixed 
by arbitrators. * 

When a sale-deed was effected, the presence of influential 
citizens was necessary. We cannot determine, however, 
whether this was done at the instance of the State. In A. D. 
1368 a deed of sale {kraya-patra) was drawn up by a number 
of representatives of the Eighteen Karhpanas of the Gutti 
kingdom, pertaining to Muchchundi, Palasapalli and Tevatta; 
and the price of the land sold was 200 vardha, five times the 
value of the annual rent. The epigraph relates why all the 
people {samasia-gauda-prajegalu) made the grant. It was 
because of Mddarasa Odeyaru mdduva dharma-nimittavdgu^ 


1 E. C, III., ML 20, p. 57. 

» E. C.,Vin., TL 134, p. 190. 

» lUd., TL 144. pp. 192-3. 

* Ibid., TL 148, pp. 192-3. 

® Ibid., TL 170, p. 198. The interpretation given here may be ques- 
tkjnod. 

® E, C., VIL, Sk. 282, p. 147, text, p. 335. This Madarasa 0<leyar is 
evidently the same Madhava referred to in the preceding epigraph. Sk. 
281, p. 146. 
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How a sale-deed was effected is told in a record dated Saka 
1296 (a. 0. 1374-5)j of the limes of “ the illustrious Ommana- 
udaiyar, the son of the illustrious Karhbana-udaiyar 
Whereas the great people of Sambukula-Perumal-agaram, 
alias Rajagambhira-chaturvedimahgalam, (situation in the Tamil 
land, described) gave to the illustrious Vishnu-Kaiiibali Nayaka 
...of Alasu-nadu, within Tulii-nadu, a document (pramana) 
about the cost of land (described in detail) — We, the great 
people, (hereby, declare, that ive) having thus agreed, gave a 
document about the costs of land to the illustrious Vishnu- 
Kariibaii-Nayaka. At the pleasure of these great people. I, 
Ahkarai ^ridhara-Bhatta of ^ambukula-Perumal-agaram wrote 
this document about the cost of land; this is (niy) signature 

We may give some examples of joint-sale by the citizens 
of Vijayanagara, The Heggacles (named) of Nenahgi-nad gave 
to Satyatirtha Sripilda of the Muniyur Matha and his disciple 
of Vaikuntha Tirtha a deed of sale of the Mannaraya land in 
their n&d for sixty-two homm in a.d. 1388.2 xhe Heggades of 
the same nad sold the Arangodigi land to Lakshml Narayana 
Deva of the same matha for seventy gadyana in a. d. 1393.® 
Madhava Bhatta (descent stated), Nachchiyappa and others 
(named), the sihdnikas of the temple of ^ri-Mulasthanam 
Udaiyar at Tendattumadai-vilagam, ** having agreed among 
ourselves ", sold their kshetra to Siruchchoinana (descent 
stated), a sthdnika of the temple of Somisuram-udaiyar at 
Surur, in A. D. 1394, having received full payment ”, with all 
details of the tiact of land which formed a part of their 
devaddna ■possQSSion,* The Brahmans of... pattana, in Araga, 
bought the Halamuttur village in the Santalige-nad, through 
agents, at the price of the day, for 300 varaha, and divided the 
rent to be paid among themselves. The deed of sale on stone 
(ddna-sild-sdsana) seems to have been drawn on behalf of the 


^ S'. I. /., I, No. 72, pp. 102-4. 
2 B. C., VI., Kp. 28, p. 80. 

® Ibid., Kp. 29. 

* £. C., X., Kl. 81, p. 22. 
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Ananfa Bhatta (descent stated). The same epigraph relates 
that the people of the Eighteen Kampana divided the rent 
among themselves, and agreed to pay whatever dues might 
arise. 

The Heggade of Menasur in Madavadi-nad and a 
number of Heggades (named) together with all the people of 
Danamula granted a stone Sasana of a deed of sale {kray a- 
dana-dhara-purvvakavagi kotta sila-sdsanada kramav) em- 
bodying the transfer of Danamula-Menasur and other villages 
(eleven in all) to these people of the three cities of all the nads 
of the Eighteen Karhpanas. The epigraph also contains the 
information that the people ofDanamuIa and their aliya-santdna 
(or heirs in the female line) with one consent sold the land, 
having received from those of the three cities of the nads of 
the Eighteen Kampaija the price, 500 vnrdha, saying that those 
lands and measurements belonged no more to Danamula. The 
epigraph ends by saying that the whole was made over to 
Viththanna Odeyar, free of imports . 2 Another inscription of 
the same date tells us that the viceroy received as a gift from 
the cultivators of the three cities of the Eighteen Kampana a 
deed of sale of land valued at 150 honnu in the lot of Masiga- 
Gauda of Menasur; and that Viththanna Odeyar, who had 
acquired it '' with the consent of the women, men, son-in-law's 
descendants (or descendants in the female line), and all other 
claimants/’ formed an agrah&ra named Bommanapura 
consisting of fifty-four shares (specified). 3 The specific 
mention of the consent of the claimants and the rights of the 
cultivators is significant from the point of view of the care 
which the rulers bestowed on questions involving legal 
intricacies and constitutional usage. 

During the viceroyalty of the same well known governor, 
in A.D. 1404, all the nad people of the Araga Eighteen Kampana 


» E. C, VI, Kp. 35, p, 82. 
* iUd,, Kp. 51, p. 86. 

» IWA, S3, p. 88. 
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and all the people of the three cities (not named), uniting and 
agreeing together, sold the KaudavalH village, also called 
Virupambikapura, for ninety-five houj to Achappa's son 
Viththappa.^ 

The name of Viththanna Ocleyar again appears in a deed 
of sale dated a. d. 1404 but this time given by various 
Brahmans (named). The land sold is called the Uganii land 
(?), which seems to have been purchased by the Brahmans. 
The concluding lines of the epigraph are to be noted — '‘...with 
the consent of the wives of the Brahmans, their sons, relations, 
and heirs, we have granted by deed of sale with a stone 
iasana,^^^ 

The object of the sale-deed affected in about A. D. 1405, 
by the nd.d people of the Eighteen Kampana and all those of 
the three cities and the owners of the villages, also in the 
name of the same viceroy, was the formation of an agraJiara 
called iMadhava-Virupambikapura.3 

In A. D. 1407, as already remarked, when Viththanna 
Odeyar still continued to govern over Araga, Tipanna-ayya, 
with the consent of all the ndd people of the Araga Eighteen 
Karhpana and all the cultivators of the three cities, sold certain 
specified land rated at sixty hon, in Mayise village to Bom- 
manna-ayya to form an agraharaA 

Mayanna purchased after worship of the feet of the god 
(Gummatanatha) two khandngas of wet land of the daiia-sdle 
(aim-house) under the Gangasamudra tank of Belgola in the 
presence of the jewel-merchants and gaudagal (two named) 
of Belgola, and granted the same for the midday worship of 
Gummatanatha' L 5 


^ £. C, VIII., Tl. 133, p. 190. 

= E. C, VI. Kp. 54, p. 88. 

® E. C, VIII., Tl. lOS, p. 184. See also Tl. 126, pp. 187-8 of the 
same date mentioning the sale of the Kesare village for 160 ga and land 
in Icjegare for fifteen ga by all the gau4as and subjects (many named) of 
the two Mandu-nad, to Malli-Bhatta, (descent stated). 

* Tl. 190, p, 203, op. cit 

® E. C., II., No. 255, p. 115 (2nd ed.) ; No. 106, pp. 16S-6. (1st ed.). 
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In A.D. 1417, when Linganna Odeyar was protecting the 
Araga kingdom, a number of Heggades (named) of Satalige in 
Araga, sold to Devarasa^s son (Govanna) certain specified land 
for thirty-four lion^ in order to provide for a marriage.^ The 
sale of land in A. D. 1417, by certain Heggades of Megura- 
vali in Maduvalige-nad has been narrated above.^ Those of 
all the ndds and three cities of the Araga Eighteen Kariipana, 
agreeing together, gave to Bankarasa’s son Vitthanna, a stone 
idsana of a sale of land in Belali and Kittadur in A.D. 1415.^ 
According to a defaced inscription of about A. D. 1420, certain 
persons bought land (in Niduvala-nad and Kodtira?) for thirty- 
five hoUf and formed it into a agrahdra. And Boppa Heggade 
gave the land to Lakkarasa Odeyar, freed from the rent of 
sixty hon {a Lakkarasa Odeyar ige hiranyodaka kray a ddna 
dhdrd-furvakavS.gi,..kotta,,,sotra guUiycga sasana pramdna- 
patte)A In A. D. 1427, certain Heggades (named) of Santalige in 
the Araga-venthe and all the people of the noid gave to 
Hariyaka Nayakitti of Hebbaradi, a deed of sale (kraya ddna- 
patrada karamav) for thirty salege of land in Aramvalli for 
eighty-five vardha. This generous lady on the same date, 
gave an oh of the grant and presented the land to Amaresvara 
Tirtha ^ripada, for a clichaira in connection with his mathaJ> 
The Kurudimale temple priests {sthdnikarii) granted to 
Siddapa's son Timanna a dharma sasana or a deed of sale, in 
A. D. 1442, in connection with construction of a virgin tank 
named Siddasamudra in the Kurudumale-sime, the rice fields 
to be formed in the land under the embankment being in 
Tudaghatta-sime. The price at which the land was sold was fifty 
honnu,^ In A.D. 1515, the three Hebbars of the Kalasa Thousand 


^ E. C., VIII, Tl. 142, p. 191. 

* Ibid., Tl. 141, p. 192, op. cit. 

® Ibid,, Tl, 217, p. 210. 

* Tl., 168, p. 197, P. II, p. 651- On stotriya and suira^ 
supra^ Volume I-, Chapter IV, The Revenue Administration. 

» E. C-. VL, Kp, 27, p. 80. 

® £., C\ X. ML 259, pp. 131-2. For the sale-deed by a sth&nika in 
a.d^ 1535, see E. C., IV, Gu. 4, p. 36. 
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village, and outside that village, seventeen persons (named), and 
ail the eiders {muligdr) of Nuju, agreeing among themselves, 
sold the village of Nuju to Surappa Senabova excepting certain 
specified dues to the god Vira-Naraj’ana and Kalasanatha.^ 

According to a stone record dated a. d. 3 569, a grant was 
given to the god's treasury of Komara Clienna Basavanna 
Odeyar of the Balehalli throne, by Chenna Viranna Nayaka 
and other Nayakas (named) of Danivasa-simc, and all the 
farmers and subjects of the Danivasa-sime. The details of 
the grant were as follows : Whereas simple bonds 

bonds without security — adavu mai-sdlada pairagalu), in the 
name of our predecessors Virupaksha Odeyar, Chennaraya 
Odeyar and Arasappa Odeyar, and bonds in the name of the nad 
people of our Danivasa {namma Danivm,ada simeya nddavara 
hesara pairgaln) have been found in the possession of Basa- 
vappa of Koppa, — and whereas those bonds {d-patragaUi) 
belong to the throne {stmhdsanakke seridu sannnandhakkdgi) ; 
in order to discharge the debt of 12,000 vardha due thereon, 
with (?) interest at one per cent. — we have made over to the 
throne the three villages (named) belonging to our shares in 
the Danivasa-sime {namma Danivdsada st^ieya baliya pdlola^ 
gana..,simhdsanahhe bittu-kotiu), and paid it off. In future 
neither the svdmis that may be on the throne, nor any one on 
the part of eilhei Basavappa>’3^a or on the part of the throne 
can rise a claim for this or any other debt. The kings and nad 
people who may be in the Danivasa lands will not interfere 
with these three villages/' The deed, which was written by 
the Senabova of the place, Annarasa, contains the signature of 
witnesses.^ 

A stone record dated about A. D. 1602 informs us that the 
Pagonde blacksmith Vinnoja's (son) Kannoja, in the presence 
of the Pagonde gauda, senabova, talavdra,,.,poii&T and 
dyagdra, sold the kdndchi belonging to him in Pagonde to the 


1 E. a, VI, Mg. 88, pp. 74-5. 

2 Ibid., Kp. 5, p. 76, text p. 296. 
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blacksmith Kamoja's son Keiiipa, having received from him 
three gaJ 

We may ascertain a few facts in connection with the 
method by which mortgages on land were released. In a. d. 
1539 Chavudi Setti of Gerasoppe released the mortgage on the 
land of Karhbhayya, son of Agani Bommay 5 ’anna [Gerasoppeya 
Chaviidi-saiiru Agam-Boimnayyanna maga Kambhayyanu 
ianna ksheira adahag irlagi Chavudi-satiru adanu bidisi 
kottudakke) ; and the latter commemorated it by promising to 
carry on certain specified charities in front of the god Tyagada- 
Brahma. 2 Chavudi Setti, we may incidentally note, made 
many other people equally happy in the same year by releasing 
them from the mortgage on their lands. These in return gave 
charity-deeds {dharma-sddhana) to him.^ 

An interesting case of settling the question of false claims 
put forward to a gaudike is given in a stone record dated a.d. 
1612. During the reign of Venkatapati Deva Maharaya, the 
Mahdndyakdchdrya (with other epithets) Harati Immadi 
Rangapa Nayaka-ayya’s (son) Hungahati Nayaka’s family 
relatives and others (named) granted to the nad Gaudas a stone 
idsana as follows : “ Whereas according to the copper sdsana 
formerly given by Vira Ballala Raya the nad gaudike was 
being carried on, — and Mudi-Gauda. . .of the two tanks says 
that the nad-gaudike is his, and having sent those on his side 
to Tumukur, and they and Mudi Gauda having had a false vole 
written, came saying that they had gained the (case) — And 
whereas that the channel overseer's vdle was a false vole having 
been proved by the men sent from our palace, they returned the 
vdle^ saying that we will not submit to Mudi Gauda and that 
the gaudike did not belong to him, — Thereupon to Anegon^a 
Karinigappa they deposed that as long as sun and moon endure 
there should be no joint gaudike or substitute, and in the 


» E. C., XII, Pg. 2, p. 117. 

* je. C, II, No. 224, p. 96, text, p. 95 (2nd ed.) ,* No, 99, p, 016 
(1st ed.). 

» Nos. 225-7, p. 96, 
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presence of the chief priest of the god Melilcunte Baiakrishpia's 
temple, set up this stone iasana”^ 

The socio-economic activities of the people centre mostly 
round questions relating to the establishing of fairs and build- 
ing tanks. We have already seen how in a, D- 1352 by order 
of Mahamandaleh>ara Kariipana Odeyar, Rachaya Deva 
Maharaja, Baliimanne Rajulu of his (? Kaiiipana Odeyar's) 
city, with all the farmers and subjects of Kayivara-nadiu, 
(adorned with all titles) all of both (sects of) Nana-Desis in 
Pekkundra and of the eighteen castes established a fair at 
Kayivara. Periya Nayana, younger brother of Marappa Setti, 
was appointed pattanasvdmi of the fair, with a rent free estate 
as his emolument.2 

The other side of this question is connected with the 
kodage grants which we have detailed at some length while 
dealing with etiquette and honours in Vijayanagara. We may 
nevertheless add a few more instances of the corporate activities 
of the people in this direction. All the Brahmans of Hari- 
harapura, which is Kellahgere, in a. d. 1367, unanimously 
agreed to make specified payments for the livelihood of the 
buffalo-man of the tank cart, for oil for wheel grease, crowbar, 
pickaxe and other necessaries.^ A more interesting instance 
of the corporate work of the Brahmans is given in an inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1410. This epigraph tells us that Deva Raya 
11 made a settled agreement (vyavahQra-nirnaya) for the god 
Harihara and for the Brahmans living in the Harihara-kshetra. 

On the Brahmans at their own expense building a dam to 
the river Haridra within the boundaries of the god Harihara, 
and leading a channel through the god's land to Harihara ; of 
all the lands irrigated by the so-led channel, as far as it may 


^ B, C., XII, Si. 84, p. 100. Gatiiikes were sold like any other com- 
modity. In A. 73, 1581 Siddawa Gauda of Sid(dh)apura, son of Devapa 
Gauda of Kerre sold the gaudike which belonged to him of RottehaJli for 
200 varSha, to Medakeri Nayaka, grandson of the Mah^n^yakSckarya 
Kamegeti Segale Hanume Nayaka. E. C., XI, Cd. 48, p. 13. 

** B. C., X, Ct 95, p. 262, op. cit. 
s E. C., V, P. I, Ak. IIS, p. 162, 
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go, two parts (thirds) shall be for the god Harihara, and one 
part (third) to the Brahmans who at their own expense 
constructed the channel. That enjoyment (of the land) may 
be held in peace permanently, and free of all imposts. The 
epigraphs also tell us that “ in order that there may be known 
with certainty what Brahmans have a right to the shares under 
the agreement, their names, suiras and gdtras are here written. 
It was also decided that also that the water of the channel 
should be distributed in the same proportions, and the expense 
of the wells and tanks formed under the channel, or expense 
connected with the river, should be borne in the same way/’i 

The Gaudas and other people were more concerned in the 
agricultural welfare of the country than the Brahmans. In A. 
D. 1429 Ujeni Rama Gauda'sson Rayicharasa, Masana Gauda's 
son Muttu Gauda, and the elder Gaudas and subjects of the 
Ujeni village, granted by a sasana a kodage to Ujeni Bayi- 
charasa^s son Chemarasa. The inscription relates that Chema- 
rasa and the temple priests (sthdnikaru) having provided the 
funds and entered into an agreement, constructed a tank to 
the east of the town.2 In about a. d. 1521 all the Brahmans 
of the agrahdra Bhatta-ratnakara, which was Nagamahgala, 
granted a vole to Viththanna, son of Jannikuchiga of the same 
town. On Viththaiina having constructed a tank (situation des- 
cribed) they gave him many paddy fields under the waste weir of 
the same Mayi-Devi tank, as kere-godangeJ The Mahdndyakd- 
chary a Harti...Vithana Nayaka, the farmers and Senabova of 
Taluku and the farmers and senabova^ of the fourteen places in 
the Do<leri-sime, granted, in a.d. 1560, some unspecified land to 
the Mahdndydkdchdrya Yallappa Nayaka, evidently as a tank 
mdnya.* In about A. D. 1591 the SIrya-sthala Gauda Dasapa's 
son Sandikami Gauda and^ others (named) constructed a tank 
and a well, in addition to certain other works of charity, in 

^ E. C,, XI, Dg- 23, pp. 31-2. See Dg- 29 dated A, ». 1424 for an 
account of the great dam, pp. 38-9. 

* E. C., XII, Kg. 18, p. 35. 

» E. C., IV, Ng. 82. p. 133. 

* £. C., XI, a. 3, p. 98, 
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order that the Gaudas of Dasanahalli of the Yaleyur-sthala may 
enjoy it under our charge from generation to generation'', the 
gatidike of the place having been given to the donors. The 
charities refer to a new village built by themA 

The harmony that existed between the different religious 
sections of the people is specially seen in the epigraphs relating 
to the activities of the Brahmans, the Sthanikas and the Jainas. 
In A. D. 1368 certain Gaudas (named) of Uyyanapalli together 
with all the Brahmans of ICesavapura or Nagara and other 
Gaudas (named) of various villages, granted from each family 
the petty taxes, the tank and lands of Matriihalli, to provide for 
the service of the god Anilesvara of Haradanahalli. The 
concluding lines of the epigraph tell us that agreeing among 
themselves, and of their own accord, in the presence of the 
officer Siriyanna, they granted them, with presentation of a 
coin and water, to the god Anilesvara". 2 According to an 
effaced inscription dated about A. D. 1372, all the Brahmans 
of a certain agrabdra agreeing among themselves made (an 
agreement) regarding a Joan of 150 gadydfia to be given to 
their ryots from the treasury of the god Ramanatha.^ In A. D. 
1377 all the Brahmans of the two Kannur agrahdras in 
Harahali-nad and of Edihalli and Gavalur, and of the seventy 
villages, and all the Gaudas and chiefs of the ndd^ made a 
grant of rice land (specified) belonging to the Gautama village 
for the god Narasiihha of the hill of the same locality. The 
same record informs us that Kandamani Ramaya Nayaka's son 
Tala Nayaka and the Brahmans of Harahali-nad, having made 
application to all the ndd chiefs, transferred it with pouring of 
water. 

The Panchalas and the ^>ettis too could express their 
devotion to the local gods by giving jointly gifts of land. All 
the Pahcha|as of the Yenne-nad, in A. D. 1398, in order to 


E. C, XII, Si. 92, pp. 100-1. 
2 E. C., IV, Ch- 113, p. 15. 
s Ihid., Gn. 33. pp. 41-2. 

* E. a, VII, Sk. 3S, p. 46. 
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provide for the necessaries of worship and decoration for the 
god Anilesvara, presented an offering at the rate of one hana 
in the several villages. ^ The Raya Settis of the customs dues 
by both roads granted eleven vardha eighteen hana realized 
from the old godage, included in the customs dues paid by the 
oil mongers as oil mill tax, to provide for the perpetual lamp 
of the god Chennakesava of Aneganakere. The epigraph, 
however, contains the information that it was granted by 
" order of Lakkanna O^eyar in A. D. 1399.^ In A. d. 1475 
certain Gaudas (named) brought land (specified for forty-five 
gadydna from Kahchi Sambhu Deva’s son Govinda Deva, for 
the god Kesava of Kasaraguppe in Ede-nad in Chandragutti.3 

The great minister Gaureya Dannayaka with all the Gaudas, 
Settis and others (not named), granted specified lands for the 
offerings of the god Varadaraja, to the Brahmans of Vagata, 
which is Bhagirathapura.-* Certain Bettis (named) together with 
the existing Brahmans (many named) of the agrahdra 
Vishnusaraudra, also called Kereyasanthe, caused a hhdga^ 
maniapa to be erected in front of the temple of the god Janard- 
hana, and granted it to all the wet land under the Chamanahalli 
pond, “ except what had previously been granted,^ — and of the 
land under the water course from the eastern sluice, one half to 
the temple and one-fourth to the Brahmans/^ 5 

In A, B. 1522 Macha Gauda and other Gaudas with the 
principal Nana-Desi Bettis of the ninety-six Thousand, granted 
certain specified lands for the Holalakefe-vritti, together with a 
number of specified dues on articles at the fair. For the god 
Mahe^vara they also granted specified dues from the fair.® 
According to an epigraph dated in §aka 1445 (a. d. 1523-4) it 
was covenanted by the inhabitants of Valla-nadu that the 
Vellala tenants of the three villages Palaikkudi, Kalangudi and 

^ E. C., IV, Ch. 119, p. 16. 

» B. a. V. P. I, Cn. 175, p. 201. 

* E. C-, VIII, Sb. 527, p. 87. 

* E, C., IX, Ht. 128, p. 104." 

* E. a, VI., Kd, 91, p. 16. 

* Er C., XI., Hk. 34, p. 120. 
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KiHnallGr should pay their obligations and services to the 
temple of AruhgalanatharA 

On a certain person, whose name is effaced in the inscrip- 
tion dated a. D. 1533, having built the temple of the god 
Chandramaulesvara on the bank of the tank formed in the 
Arkkavati river, and ** having brought a Kasi lihga (or lihga 
from Benares), set up the god Chandramaulesvara, with Nahdi- 
kesvara and Vighnesvara ”, and “on making petition to the 
Brahmans, many learned Brahmans of various goiras, suiras, 
and names, at the auspicious time of consecration,” granted 
specified land for the offerings of the god, together with land 
for an enclosure to the temple, house for* the priest, and a 
street with the land adjoining it.^ Two years later “ in the 
year Manmatha, they made certain additional grants, the 
ground for the god’s precincts being insufficient.” In A* D. 
1536 in the year Durmukhi they granted the temple kodage 
to Dasi for cultivation.^ 

In A. D. 1534 the temple of the god Tirumala of Chakkere 
in the Kudalur-sthala, also called Rajaraja-chola-chaturvedi- 
mangalam in Kelale-nad, “ by order of the royal treasurer 
(rdya-bhandSrada) Timmappayya, was given to the Establishcr 
oj the path of the Vedas^ the Chakrakolii Vijaya Chudamani 
Nallaru Timmaraya-chakravarti-ayya's beloved disciple, the 
son of Ramayya and Ranianujamma, Narayanayya. And all 
the Hebbaruva Brahmans of Kiidalur and Malalur, with the 
consent of all the farmers and subjects of these villages, gave 
to the temple priest (sthdnika) Narayanayya land (specified) 
for the service of the god Tirumala, together with certain taxes 
(named). It was further declared that the temple was free 
from paying samaya-vartane and birada,^ 

The spontaneous outburst of charity by corporate bodies 
of the earlier times is not seen in a record dated A. D. 1544 which 


* 271 of 1914. 

® E. C., IX,. NI, 31, p. 34. 

® Ibid. 31, p. 34. This inscription is given by Rice under No. 31. 

* Ibid., Cp. 155, p. 165. 
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informs ns that, during the reign of Sadasiva Raya, Samanta 
Chenna and other Nayakas (named), having received an order 
from their lord (whose name is not given in the epigraph) to 
maintain the agrahara, temple.. .in order that. he might obtain 
perpetual wealth, made a grant from their. ..Bagtir It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is one of these instances of 
charity which does not speak highly of some of the nobles of 
Vijayanagara, 

But voluntary contributions by the people did not 
altogether disappear in later Vijayanagara history. In about 
A. D. 1600 the Bennayakanahalli Gaiida and subjects agreeing, 
gave the worship "of Vo...selamma to Lakai-boya. The inscrip- 
tion does not contain any further information. ^ 

Before we proceed to mention the charitable endowments 
by the people, we may speak of one or two features of the social 
history of the times — the particular favour by which the rulers 
and the subjects looked on the Jainas, and the amicable relations 
between the Sthanikas and the Brahmans. Although these two 
features refer to the religious life of the people, yet it is not 
irrelevant that we should dwell on them from the point of 
view of the corporate activities of the people. Lest the instances 
we have cited above should be interpreted to mean that the 
Brahmans of Vijayanagara were extremely fortunate in securing 
the largest share of the bounty of the people, we may give an 
instance dealing with the public charities of all the merchants 
and citizens of a province. This epigraph, which does not 
exhaust all the records on the subject, is dated a. D. 1383. All 
the Salu-raule of Eda-nad in Gutti and of twenty-one other 
centres we have already mentioned in connection with the 
guilds in Vijayanagara, having agreed among themselves, 
gave to the Sankala basti of Haligere a sasana confirming 
the umbali gift of seventy vardha for a palanquin and spears, 
given by the M^hd-praudha Mude Dannayaka.® One has only 


^ E. C, IV, Ng. 2, p. 113. 

® JS. C.,XII,Tp. 99, p. 61. 

» E. C., VIII, Sb, 428, p. 75, op. cit. 
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to remember the former religious settlement between the Jainas 
and the Srivaishnavas in A. D, 1368 at the hands of Bukka 
Odeyar, to realize that the people could not but have shown 
the same generosity and consideration to the Jainas, which their 
ruler had made public on the occasion of that great controversy- 
The good feelings that existed between the Sthanikas or 
temple priests on the one hand and the Brahmans on the 
other, are clearly proved by the following tw'o records. One 
of them is dated A. D. 1416. In that year in the great 
minister Naganna Dannayaka's Maluvagil kingdom, Annadani 
Qdeyar was maintaining the proper dJiarmas*\ Kesava 
Perumale's sons Balepa, Maniya and Marapa,’and his younger 
brother Avamba|a, the temple priests {sthanikarn)^ by order 
of the original chief goddess of Muluvagil, Muluvayi Nachi, 
Devi/’ agreeing among themselves, gave to Sivaratri-Vithannai 
Mallanna and other Brahmans a sdsana as follows : ** The, 

Aral! dam in the Palaru river in the Katariyahalli-sime belong- 
ing to our Muluvayi Nachi Devi having been breached from time 
immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground, in 
order that you may expend much money and restore the dam 
so as to form a tank, and build there a village named Muluvayi- 
Nachipura, w’e grant to you the tract of land bounded as 
follows, — (here come the boundaires) — in which you may cut 
down the jungle and form fields. And the rice lands under 
and in the area of the tank which you construct, dividing them 
into four parts, one part will belong to the treasury of our 
Muluvayi Nachi Devi, and in consideration of your having 
expended much money of your own and constructed the tank, 
the remaining three parts we grant, with the land (before- 
mentioned), to your Brahmans as an agrahdra^ free of all 
imposts, from our Muluvayi Nachi Devi. All the usual rights 
of the village named Muluvayi Nachipura which you build we 
also grant. If any damage arise to your tank, it belongs to 
your Brahmans to repair The agreement on tablets {patra- 
S&sana) was inscribed in a stone sasana {Hld-sdsana) in front 
of the goddess Muluvayi Nachi Devi, and was granted by the 
donors of their own freewill ** with the consent of our wives 
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sons, relatives, dependants and claimants, and also with the 
consent of the king/'i This important epigraph enables us to 
assert that the Sthanikas or temple priests were owners of temple 
lands, that they contracted deeds in the name of the deity, and 
that an agreement of the nature given above was declared 
valid only when it had received the consent of all relatives, 
dependants and claimants concerned, and also of the State. The 
concord between the Sthanikas and the Brahmans, as indicated 
clearly in the Mxiluvayi epigraph, is also proved by another 
inscription dated A. D. 1520. This relates that the Brahmans 
of Volu-Narasimhapura and the Sthanikarii gave to Dyapa- 
Kedurappa specified land and a house, the object of the grant 
being not stated in the inscription, 2 

We have given instances to prove that in the last years of 
the Hoysalas the people clearly indicated that they could unite 
for a common purpose by giving endowments in company with 
the officials of the Government. This was specially noticeable 
in the year A. D. 1342. That the earliest traditions continued 
to influence the minds of the people under Vijayanagara is 
proved by an inscription dated A. d. 1347. This informs us 
that the inhabitants of Ambadakki-dadu including Pappisiyar 
and others (named), and the Mah&savaniadhipaii Manjeya 
Nayaka's son Ankaya Nayaka, granted to Kettiliyar, son of 
Vayirisiyar, as a kudangaiy all the dry and wet lands belonging 
to Dasayanpalli of their nadu. The concluding lines of the 
same epigraph prove that there was unanimity of opinion about 
the grant. » This is the signature of the nadu ^ettisvara-devar. 
This is the signature of Nayakkar-gri Allalanathi’ This is the 
signature of Aneyappan Adimulam. This is the signature of 
Nilappan, the accountant of the nadu.^s Another record dated 


1 E. C., X, Mb. 7, p. 73, 
a Ibid., Kl. ISI, p. 53. 


There are three inscriptions relating to 
Pappisiyyar, which have been cited in this treatise. (E. C. X Sd 67 no 
AT-’ person together with the Maha- 

sMmuntSdhtpah Manjeya Nayaka’s son ArOcaya Nayaka figures in records 
ranging from a. d. 1341 to a d. 1347. According to our computation the 
Vijayanagara Empire was founded in a. d. 1346. And the instance of 
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A. E). 1348 deals with the grant of the KodigehaUi to Bairi 
Setti’s son Ivariya Naj'aka by the Mahdsdmantadhipaii Mayi- 
leya Xayaka, the great Elahanka-nad prabhu Bairi Deva and 
others (named) together with all the farmers, as a permanent 
endowment.! In a. d. 1351 the KaluvaH-nad prabhu Ta|avadi 
Bammanna, Gangavadi J^Iadanna and many others (named), 
together with all the subjects and farmers, granted to the 
Mahdsdmaniddhipaii (with other titles) Mayileya Nayaka's 
younger brother Chennaya Nayaka, as a kodage, Vayijur in 
their own nadti.^ 

The Mahdsdmaniddhipaii Sipati Nayaka's son Sonneya 
Nayaka, according to a Tamil record dated a.’ d. 1360, together 
with the inhabitants of Amdadakki-nadu, including the superin- 
tendents of the nadUf Papaslyar and Eokkislyar and three 
others (named), granted certain specified lands, as ^.kttdahgaif 
to Sanandai. The epigraph contains the signature of the 
nadtif Eettesuram-udaiyar, and that of Nayakkar, Allalanatha, 
and of the accountant Nilappar.3 In A. D. 1369 the AfaAd- 
sdmantddhipati ^onneya Nayaka and the inhabitants of the 
ndduf including Non appa... made a grant of a village, the name 
of which is effaced in the record, but which was near Vema- 
mangala, as a Jtudahgai. The grant contains ** the signature of 
the inhabitants of the nddii — Sri-Bhairavanatha."** Another 
effaced inscription dated a. d. 1397 tells us that a number of 
Heggades (named) made a grant of the Kallakodagi land 
(specified) of Hollavani to some one whose name is lost in the 
record.^ In a. d. 1407 all the people of the two Mandu-nad 


Pappi Siyar and Ankaya Nayaka only confirms our assumption, made in 
this treatise and elsewhere, that the rulers of Vijayanagara being the legiti- 
mate heirs to the Hoysala traditions, allowed the ofRces and governors 
who served under the latter, to continue under the new regime. B.A.S. 

1 £. IX, Dv. SO, p. 80. 

2 Ibid,, Cp. 16, p. 138. 

® E. X, Ct. 75, p. 257. See also Ct. 76 of the same date, Th 
same people made another grant, 

* Ibid., Kl. 12, p. 3. 

® E. C., VIII, Tl. 160, p. 195, 
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Thirty of Hombuchcha-nad gave to Bomdga's son Kamoja 
the land (specified) in Halavanahalli as a kodage.^ 

About the Brahmans we are told that in a. d. 1452 all the 
mahajaiias of Gavudagere granted certain lands (specified) as 
a tax free kodage to Kala Nayaka for having made Saveyahalli 
a pura.^ All the Brahmans of the sarvamafiya-agrahara 
Kundalagurige otherwise called Ramasamudra, granted 
specified lands as kodage to Bagturahalli Tamma Gauda in 
about A. D. 1500.^ 

Brahmans as well as artisan classes joined together to 
make provision for the dancing-girls attached to temples. In 
A. D. 1366 Kalappa, the Gauda of Honganur, the mahdjanas oi 
the village and the gavudugal of the nadu, having met 
together, granted some lands and taxes to provide for dancing- 
girls in the temple of god Ahkanatha. All the eighteen castes 
attended the meeting at which it was decided that for making 
the above provision every house should pay one ? idra every 
year and on occasions of regular marriage of a girl one hdgilu^ 
vana (door-hana) and one de^vara-hana {God' s-hana) and of 
kudtke marriage of a woman half the amount.^ In a.d. 1369 
all the Brahmans of the agrahara Madhusudanapura also 
called Talirur, agreeing among themselves, made a grant in 
Imma-Uyagaundiyahaili for the support of the dancing-girls in 
the temple of the god Madhusudana.s All the Brahmans of 
the agrahara Prasanna-Vijayapura, agreeing among themselves 
in A. D. 1372, made a grant (specified in detail) for the support 
of the dancing-girls of the original god of the village (grama- 
dhidaivavagiha), the god Ramanatha. The amount set apart 
for this purpose was thirty gadydna. As we have already seen, 

1 E.C., VIII., Tt. 122, p. 187. See also E.C., X, Kl. 240 of the same 
date in which we are informed that the inhabitants of Sop^jieyanayan- 
-chattirvedi-nadn, including Pattiyur Pemmi Setti and others (named) 
gave the village of Sirramaradi to (?) Seravaran-na<Ju as a hudf^ngai, 
p. 67. The exact meaning of the last clause is not apparent, B, A. S. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 42. 

» E, C., X. Sd. 75, p. 189. * 

* My* Arch. Report for 1917, p. 47. 

« B. C., V, P. I, Ak, 134, p. 173. 
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the epigraph concludes thus: Whatever Brahmans oppose 

this, are out of the Brahman community, and banished from 
the village.” i In the same year all the Pafichalas of Teraka- 
nambi and various other places (named), we may likewise be 
permitted to repeat, with the smiths of the four places (named) 
agreeing together made a grant also with the same object, of 
providing for the dancing-girls of the same temple. Their 
generosity extended also to the dancing-girl Ketavve, presented 
to the temple by Ramanna, son Nagavve. We have already 
seen that, like the Brahmans of Prasanna-Vijayapura, the 
Pancha|as also imposed a penalty on all those who destroyed 
their grant.^ In a. d. 1403 all the Nayakav5.dis of Alur, the 
southern Ayyavaliyur, who were altogether seven, made a 
grant for the support of the dancing-girls of the god Desinatha 
of the same place Ayyavaliyur.^ 

We may also note that when vlragals were set up, all the 
people joined together to commemorate the event. An effaced 
inscription dated a. D. 1371, informs us that various Gaudas 
whose names are mostly gone, set up a vlragal at Holalkere.* 
Agreements relating to marriage may next be considered. 
A record which is unfortunately much defaced, but dated 
about A. D- 1449, tells us that a number of Settis (named) of 
Bagur made some regulations regarding women who lapsed 
from marriage. 5 In Saka 1377 (a.d. 1455-6) certain merchants 
of Kaverippakam drew up a private agreement to the effect 
that a specified sum of money was to be set apart, on marriage 
occasions, for the repairs of the temple of Kesava Parumal at 
Kaverippakkam alias Vikrama-^ola-Chatuvedimangalam.^ All 
the subjects and Settis (of a place not mentioned in the 
epigraph), we are told in a record dated A. D. 1 534, by the order 


^ B. C., IV, Gu. 32, p. 41, op. cit, 

* Ibid., Gu, 34, p. 42, op. cit. 

» Ibid., Ch. 45, p. 6- 

* E. C., XI, Hk. 31, p. 119. The inscription on the vlragal wag 
written by the Acjanur Senabova Kasapa.* 

« B. C., XII, Tp. 86, p. 59, text, p. 165. 

® 383 of 1905 ; Rangachari, To^ List., I, NA. 4, p. 32. 
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of the Emperor Achyuta Raya, remitted for all castes the tax 
on marriage and on marriage pandals. The inscription also 
contains the names of Settis who joined in this.^ 

The corporate activities of the people in connection with 
charity are of particular interest in determining their social 
solidarity. A Tamil record of a. D. 1346 deals with the public 
charities of the paUa^viyapari Muttiyarasan Ilaman Suvasa- 
Nayakkar, and the inhabitants of Tentarru-Turavali-nadu in 
^anai-nadu of Rajendra-SoU-vala-nadu in Nigarili-Sola-manda- 
1am. They granted certain lands (specified) together with the 
right to sell or mortgage, to Gahgadhara (descent stated), a 
resident of Senji-agaram in Tonda-mandalam.^ In about the 
same year the mahdjanas of Irumbiliyur and the inhabitants of 
Veyur-nadu (a few named) together with Vallappa Dannayaka, 
granted the wet and dry lands in Udaiyanapalli to Sevida- 
pergadaiyar, as a sarvamdnya.^ Another incomplete record 
dated A. D. 1359 relates that the Mahasavaniddhipaii Mayileya 
Nayaka’s younger brother Yojaya-Nayaka and Santeya Nayaka 
■with all the subjects and farmers of the great Pa. ..nad made 
some grant,'* All the people and farmers of Attihalli together 
with the Brahmans of Raraapura which is Bannur, and 
Chokka Gauda seem to have made a grant in A. D. 1366.® In 
the same year the mahdjanas^ the heads of the matlias and 
sthdnaSf the reciters of the Vedas, the temple manager {dharma- 
karttdr), Sembandai, the piljdris Vaitti-battar, Madeva-battar 
and their sons, Mara Battar and his sons, the Kaikkolar 
(? weavers) of the fine temple at (?) Kavarippina, the (?) 
mUlachchidi Sri-VIrabhattira and the servants perform- 
ing various duties, from the pujdri at the top to the 
scavenger at the bottom, — having assembled on the seat of 


^ E, C., XI, Hk. 17, p. 118. This is an unusual case of remission of 
taxe% on marriage by the subjects, since we have already seen that it was 
the State which remitted the marriage tax. B. A. S. 

» E. C., IX, Bn. 59, pp. 12-3. 

* Bn. 47, p. 11, 

* 23, p. 33. 

» B, C.. IIL, TN. 110, p, 90. 
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justice agreed among themselves to measure out a 
certain quantity (specified) of paddy and pay certain taxes 
(named) to Sri-Rudra-Srl-Mahesvara of Chitrameli Peruk- 
ka|an-Dirukkavanam residing in the temple of Soma-isvaram- 
udaiyar of Tamaraikkirai in Rajendra-ChoIa-vala-naduA 

The people of Mandu-nadu have given us some more 
evidence of their solidarity. In A. D. 1367 all the Gaudas and 
subjects of that nadu granted specified land to Sakanna’s son 
Devappa.^ In a. d. 1371 all the nad people of the four Mahdu- 
nad Thirty, which is here stated to be in Maduvahka-nad, 
granted the lands of Mahgala village, excluding those belonging 
to the god, to Surya Bhatta's son Maharasa,* in order that he 
might attain the four objects of human desire {dharma-ariJia- 
kdma-mdksha-chaiur’-Z’idha-‘purushdriha-sidhyarihavdgi). And 
also the land in Badagareyakere (specified), from affection for 
U m a- M ah es vara. ^ 

The goodwill existing between the Brahmans and other 
sections of the people, which is proved in the numerous 
epigraphs we have cited, is also seen in a record dated a. d. 
1374. This relates that all the Brahmans of Honnavali gave 
to Bomma Gauda and other Gaudas (named) and all the farmers 
and subjects of Halukur a sdsana for an exchange {parivarU 
tana^'^dsana) of 470 poles of land in Bhagavati-ghatta, a 
hamlet of Honnavali, for the same extent of land in Budana- 
halu, attached to Tulikeyahalli, a hamlet of Halukur.'* In a. d. 
1377 all the Gaudas together with some others, whose names 
are effaced in the inscription, ** agreeing among themselves, 
from affection for Isvara, granted Huttadahalli to the house- 
minister {maneya-pradhdna) of Virupanna Odeyar, Raraarasa, 
He however at the time of the eclipse of the sun, from love 
to his ishla-divaid '' formed it into an agrahdra called Hari- 
harapura, and bestowed it on Brahmans, s 

^ E, C., IX, Bn. 66, p. 14. 

^ E, C., VIII, TL 120, p. 186. 

• Ibid., Tl. 119, p. 186, P. II, p. 580. 

* E. C. V, P. I., Ak. 63, p. 135. 

» B. C., VIII, Tl. 125, p. 187. 
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During the viceroyalty of the same governor, Virupanna 
Odeyar, in A. D. 1377, all the nad-prabhus in the Nasavandu- 
nad-sime of Maduvanka-nad gave to Becharasa's son Goyindeva 
(Govinda Deva ?) lands in the Altigara village as a free gift/'i 
The Brahmans of fifteen shares out of the forty-five 
of Tirthahalli agreeing among themselves, in A. D. 1378, 
granted by sdsana certain lands (specified) to the Brahmans 
of the thirty shares of Virupakshapura which is Konandur.2 
Forty- five Brahmans of a village, the name of which is effaced 
in a record dated about A. D. 1378, also unanimously released 
the sv&mya to certain persons (named) granting them the 
dues (named) in'Edehalli, Betula and Beluguru.^ 

The Gaudas and subjects of the two Mandu-nad Thirty of 
the Hombuchcha-nad (many named), and five original land- 
owners of Nittur in Hombuchcha-nad (named), granted to 
Mallappa of the Treasury, in a, d. 1379, lands of the Nittur 
village, rated (as specified) at fourteen hon.*‘ An inscription 
dated a. d. 1390 relates that Hibbari Lukumaiya Nayaka 
granted for dharma Lakshmlnathapura in Kolala-nad, to 
some one not mentioned in the grant. The nad-prabhus of 
Kolala (several named) and other men disposed in dharma 
granted all the lands belonging to that Lakshmlnathapura. s 

The Brahmans of Elase and Kuppugadde in the Gutti 
Eighteen Kampana, together with all the Gaudas, in A. D, 1395, 
granted of their own accord ElambalH in the Nagarakanda-nad 
to Nara Nara(ya)na Deva, son of the Treasurer Dharani 
Deva, in the presence of the god Saptanatha of Gove.^ All the 
Brahmans and subjects of a place, which is effaced in an 
inscription dated A. D. 1396 but which was in the Araga 
kingdom, together with all the ndd people of RIaduvanka* 


^ E. C, VIII., XL 28, p. 169. 

» Ihid., Tl. 108, p. 185. 

» Ihid,, TL 21, p. 167. 

* JWd., TL 114, p, 185. 

» E. C., X, Kl. 105, p. 32. 

« B. C., VIII, Sb. 382, pp. 67-8. 
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na4» agreeing among themselves, granted to Mayyanna’s son 
Virupanna a gift of land (specified) i All the cultivators of the 
three cities of all the ndds of the Eighteen Kaiiipana of the 
Araga-venthe, agreeing among themselves, with one accord'% 
made a grant of lands to the learned governor Viththanna 
Ode 3 rar in six villages in the Madavadi-nad, having purchased 
them at the price of the day ", 500 vardhaf and having 
obtained the consent of the people of Menasur and 
Danamula. We may incidentally note that the donee is 
described thus: “ the recipient of the ascetic virtues (yajana- 
yajana-adhyayana-adhydpana’-ddna-praiigraJia-shat - karma- 
niyatar aha), restrained by the six rites, follower of the Rik- 
sakha, Viththanna Odeyar of the Bharadvaja-ge^r^cz 

In A. D. 1404 the ruling prahhu$, the chief men of the 
ndds of the Araga-venthe Eighteen Kampana, of all the three 
cities, the Rau-nad, Four Aland us and sixty villages, (many 
men named) and the Dana-mulas of Kobade, having agreed 
together, granted to Ingalesvara Mayanna’s son Virupanna, 
and to Virupanna'S sons Kallappa and Mayanna a gift of land 
(specified) in the Kobade village of Rau-nad. And forming this 
land into an agrahdra called Nagalapura, after Kesava Deva 
Heggade’s mother, they divided it into three shares for 
Virupanna, Kallappa and Mayanna, and made it over (to them) 
in tlie presence of the god Kallinatha of the Araga-mulsthana.^ 
The Mahdsdvantddhipaii Kudalur Manchaya Nayaka, with 
all the farmers and subjects of Kolanalur-sthala, in a. d. 1404, 
made to all the Brahmans of the immemorial agrahdra Sarva- 
jiia-Bhaskarapura which is Kolanalur, a grant of the U|enaha|Ii 
village, with a tank in the low ground.^ in about A. 0. 1405 
all the ndd~ieitis agreeing among themselves, made a grant of 
the Balagarakoppa rented- land in Bekkase village (boundaries 
specified) to the nad people of the Eighteen Kampana and those 


3 B. C, VIII., XL 8, p, 164. 

“ B. C., VI. Kp. 52 pp. 86-7, text, pp.*334~S. 

* E. C., VIII, Tl. 196, p. 206. 

* B.C., V, P. I, Ag. 52, p. 253, 
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pura, otherwise called Nandicheruvu, in the Penugonda king- 
dom, to Ach 5 aitaraya Mallapanna in A. D. 1537.1 

All the Brahmans of Bhatta-ratnakara, which was 
Nagamahgala, in about A.D, 1549 made for the god Virabhadi'a 
of the same town a grant of the first five pana received every 
year of that temple ; and all the remaining dues were granted 
by Bokki Setti, son of Baldali Setti.^ In A. D. 1560 the 
Brahmans of Belgod agrahara, also called Narasimhapura, in 
the Fifty-nad of the Ai'aga kingdom, granted specified lands 
for the offerings of the god LakshmT-Naiayana, and also gave 
fourteen (gadydna) for the chhatra of the same temple.^ 
According to an •effaced inscription assigned to the year A. D. 
1633, the Brahmans of the £zgm/far-a...masavapura and the 
Brahmans of Bayirapiira and all the people of S6mi-..raade 
over to Anantappa Odeyar certain rice fields under the big 
tank of Bayirapura, for some purpose not mentioned in the 
epigraph, 4 


CHAPTER IX 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS 
Section I. Religious Festivals 
There are detailed notices of some of the most important 
religious festivals and amusements of Vijayanagara in the 
accounts of foreign travellers which may be examined with the 
aid of inscriptions and literature. The most magnificent 
festivals were those held in connection with the great temple 
cars and the Mahanavami. Two other festivals also appeared 
singular to foreigners and these were the H6U and the Sidi (or 


^ E. C., X, Bg. 4, p. 231. 

2 B. C,, IV, Ng. S, p. 114. 

® B. C., VIII, TL 103, p. 184, The meaning of the grant dated a.d. 
1572 by which Hamparasayya, Malalur Appamia Hebbaruva Palagdd 
Timmapa Hebbaruva and other Hebbars gave a chakra of four var&ka 
for the lands specified, is not qtiii,te clear. E. C., IX, Cp. 99, p. 155. 

* £, (7., IV, Kr, 13, p. 102. For some notices of social solidarity in 
the post-Vijayanagara period, see E. C, V, P. I, Bl. 6, p. 46; Lockman, 
Travels af the Jesuits, II, p. 376. 
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Sedi.) We shall not dwell on the philosophical or symbolical 
significance of these celebrations but shall merely describe 
them in order to complete the account of the life of the people 

of Vijayanagara,^. 

Before we deal with them in detail, we may enumerate 
the different kinds of festivals mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Some of the epigraphs merely contain references to ordinary 
festivals ; others, to the greater celebrations which foreign 
travellers also witnessed. Thus an inscription dated a. d. 1375 
relates that Devanna Odeyar, along with the inhabitants of 
Kaivara-nad, in order that merit might accrue to his father 
is vara Deva, instituted a festival for the god Bhimisuram-Udai- 
yar-Nayanar of Kaivara.2 But a more detailed account is gmen 
in a stone record dated about A. D. 1397 which informs us 
that the great general of Harihara Raya, Gunda Dandadhipa, 
made provision for the following festivals in the Chennake^ava 
temple at Belur : the daily worship according to the pancha 
rdtra ritual and the mantra siddhdntaf the worship of the 
throne, the enthronement for the bath, enthronement for the 
decorations, the enthronement for processions, the enthrone- 
ment for offerings of food, the enthronement for retiring 
to rest, the display of the sacred emblems, the ceremonial 
contact, the sixty-four festivals of rejoicing, the worship 
with flowers, the daily oblation, the daily procession, the 
fortnightly festivals, the monthly festival, the yearly festival, 
the festival of purifications, the festival of remaining at home, 
the festival of the engine (or disc), the festival of invoking 
Rama and Krishna, the festital of worship with lotuses, the 
swing festival, the festival of illumination, the festival in 
Margasira, the festival in Pushya, the festival in Chaitra, the 

^ For a detailed account of some of the most important religious 
festivals, read Wilson, Religion of the Hindus, II, pp. 152, seq. (1862 
ed.) ; Wilkins, JSfod. Hind., p. 214, seg . , Abb6 Dubois , Hindu Manners, 
I, p, 279 ; II, p. 575, seq., 706, seq. For chronological details of the 
festivals days, see Kielhorn I. A., XXVI, p. 177, seq. The following may 
also be noted: Manual of A dm. of the y^adras Presy., I, pp. 92, (n), 93, 
94; E. D. Ross, An Alphabetical List of the Feasts and Holidays of the, 
Hindus and Muhammadans (Calcutta, 1914), 

® E. a, X, Ct. 94, p. 262. 
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decoration with the nine gems, the decoration with new clothes 
and jewels, the burning of sandal perfume, the congratulation, 
the presentation of fruit and delicacies, the presentation of a 
bull, the offering of honey, the offering of seeds, 'the display of 
the four divisions of the army, the exhibition of the mirror and 
of garlands, the exhibition of dancing, the procession to the 
treasury, the bathing at equinoxes, at solstices, and at the time 
of the sun's entering a new sign, the waving of lights, the 
penance for defects (or omissions) in the daily service, and the 
penance for accidental interruptions, the peace offering and the 
festival of bringing the god home from a distance.^ 

An inscription dated about a. d. 1495 gives us some more 
festivals. These were the panchamriia anointing of the god, the 
offerings, perpetual lamp, prayers with flowers, worship with 
fruit, putting on of davana leaves, putting on of the pavUray 
the worship with lights in Karttika and Kriltika, the spring 
festival and other festivals at the five parvas, the feast of lights, 
the worship and offerings at Sivaratri, new years's day, and 
other great iithis.^ 

These and many other festivals in temples were conducted 
with the aid of the assignments given in the shape of revenue 
and produce by the princes and people of Vijayanagara. 

The most remarkable festival which dazzled the foreigners 
was the Mahanavami celebration. Religious in its atmosphere, 
it is essentially political in its significance. For it commemo- 
rates the anniversary of Rama’s marching against Havana, and 
in its twofold aspect of the worship of Durga and of the 
ayudhas or arms, culminating in the Vijaya-dasami,3 was 
particularly suited to the Vijayanagara times when fatal issues 
loomed ominously in the political horizon. According to the 


^ Rice, My. Ins.^ p. 223 ; E. C., V, P. II, Bl. 3. p, 145. 

4 loi^* la"' 259 pp. 234 ; P. II, p. 699, Cf. My Arch. Report 

for 1913-14. p. 49, for festivals meationed in a. d. 1544; 80 of 1915 dated 
|aka 1476 (a b. 1554-5) ; Ep. Jnd IV, pp. 5, 6 and n! (1)! fora rSrd 
dated a. b. 1556 , Ep. Jnd., IX, p, 341, for an inscription of a. d. 1567. 

celebrations as given in tradition, read Taylor. O. H. 

p. 153. 

* CL Snryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 37. 
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Hindu calendar it falls in Asvina-suklapaksha (September- 
October). I 

■‘Abdur Razzaq witnessed this great festival. He calls it 
Mahandwt, and describes it thus: ** The infidels of this country 
who are endowed with power, are fond of displaying their 
pride, pomp, power and glory, in holding every year a stately 
and magnificent festival, which they call Mahan awi, the 
manner of it is this: The King of Bijanagar directed that all 
his nobles and chiefs should assemble at the royal abode from 
all the provinces of his country, which extends for the distance 
of three or four months' journey. They brought with them a 
thousand elephants tumultuous as the sea, aiid thundering as 
the clouds, arrayed in armour, and adorned with howdahs, on 
which jugglers and throwers of naphtha were seated; and on 
the foreheads, trunks, and ears of the elephants extraordinary 
forms and pictures were ti-aced with cinnabar and other 
pigments... On that beautiful plain were raised enchanting 
pavilions of from two to five stages high, on which from top to 
bottom were painted ail kinds of figures that the imagination 
can conceive, of men, wfild animals, birds, and all kinds of 
beasts, down to flies and gnats. All these were painted with 
exceeding delicacy and taste. Some of these pavilions were so 
constructed, that they revolved, and every moment offered a 
different face to the view. Every instant each stage and each 
chamber presented a new and charming sight, 

“In the front of that plain, a pillared edifice was construct- 
ed of nine stories in height, ornamented with exceeding beauty. 
The throne of the king was placed on the ninth story. The 
place assigned to me was the seventh story, from which every 
one was excluded except my own friends. Between this 


^ Sewell correctly ascribes the Mahanavami festivals to the 1st of 
the month of Asvina, but one fails to understand how the New Year’s 
Day could succeed it in the month of Kartika. Sewell is evidently wrong 
in squeezing the New Year’s Day between Alvina and Margasirsha. See 
below. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City,, p. 12. According to legend 
this festival is associated with the early days of Vijayanagara history 
when Vidyara^iya propitiated Bhuvanesvari (or Durga). Taylor 0,H 
MSS., II., p. 103. 
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palace and the pavilions there was an open space beautifully 
laid out, in which singers and story-tellers exercised their res- 
pective arts. The singers were for the most part young girls... 
They were seated behind a beautiful curtain, opposite the king. 
On a sudden the curtain was removed on both sides, and the 
girls began to move with their feet with such grace, that wisdom 
lost its senses, and the soul was intoxicated with delight.''! 

The Persian ambassador who was thus bewitched by the 
beautiful dancing-girls, does not give us more details about 
the Mahanavami festival, although he describes the jugglers at 
play on the same occasion. He tells us, however, something 
about the duration of the celebration. “ For three continuous 
days, from the time that the world-enlightening sun began to 
glow like a peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow 
of evening's obscurity displayed its wings and feathers, this 
royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display. One 
cannot, withorit entering into great detail, mention all the 
various kinds of pyrotechny and squibs, and various other 
amusements which were exhibited." 2 

As regards the throne of the monarch, he says, ** During 
the three days the king sat on the throne upon this cushion, and 
when the celebration of the Mahan&wl was over, he sent for 
this humble individual one evening at the time of prayer." In 
the same connection he describes the throne: It was of a 

prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with beautiful jewels, and 
ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art; seeing that this 
kind of manufacture is nowhere excelled in the other 


^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, pp, 117-18; Major, India, p. 35, seq., 
Sewell persists in maintaining his mistake that the New Year’s Day was 
celebrated in Vijayanagara on the 1st Kartlika For, Bmp., p. 93. It 
requires no argument to maintain that the orthodox people of Vijaya- 
nagara did not fail to observe the New Year’s Day at the usual time in 
March, and the attempts of Sewell, therefore, to prove that * Abdur 
Razzaq was wrong in ascribing the Mahanawi festival to the month of 
Rajab, are futile. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 37. (n.). But see 
ibid, p. 36 where Mr. Suryanarayana Rao speaks of it as a sort of politi- 
cal conference. Payne has some remarks to make on this subject. Scenes 
from Indian History, p, 71. 

* ElKot, ihid,, IV, p, 119. 
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kingdoms of the earth. Before the throne there was placed a 
cushion of zaiiuni satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn.”i 

What * Abdur Razzaq failed to notice Paes was careful to 
observe. The description of the Mahanavami festival as given 
by the Portuguese chronicler is long and interesting. “ You 
should know that among these heathen there are days when 

they celebrate their feasts as with us When the time of the 

principal festival arrives the king comes from the new city^ to 
this city of Bisnaga, since it is the capital of the kingdom and 
it is the custom there to make their feasts and to assemble. For 
these feasts are summoned all the dancing-women of the king- 
dom, in order that they should be present; and also the captains 
and kings and great lords with all their retinues, — except only 
those whom the king may have sent to make war, or those who 
are in other parts, or are at the far end of the kingdom on the 
side where (an attack) is feared, such as the kingdom of Oria, 
and the territories on the Ydallcao; and even if such captains 
are absent in such places, there appear for them at the feasts 
those whom I shall hereafter mention. 

These feasts begin on the 12th of September, and they 
last nine days, and take place at the king's palace.® 

** The palace is on this fashion : it has a gate opening on 
to the open space of which I have spoken, and over this gate 
is a tower of some height, made like the others with its 
verandahs ; outside these gates begins the wall which I said 
encircled the palace. At the gate are many doorkeepers with 
leather scourges in their hands, and sticks, and they let no one 
enter but the captains and chief people, and .those about 
whom they receive orders from the Chief of the Guard. Passing 
this gate you have an open space, and then you have another gate 


^ Elliot, Hist, of India, p. 120. 

* Nagalapura, ?. 

* C£ ‘ Abdur Razzaq.’s computation. There cannot be a doubt that 
both refer to the Mahanavami festival. Sewell interprets Paes’ remarks 
to mean the Kanarese New Year's Day. For, Emp., p. 85, 
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like the first, also with its doorkeepers and guards ; and as soon 
as you enter inside this you have a large open space, and on 
one side and the other are low verandahs where are seated the 
captains and chief people in order to witness the feasts, and on 
the left side of the north of this open space is a great one- 
storeyed building (terrea) ; all the rest are like it. This build- 
ing stands on pillars shaped like elephants and with other 
figures, and all open in front, and they go up to it by stair- 
cases of stone ; around it, underneath, is a terrace {corredor) 
paved with very good flagstones, where stand some of the 
people looking at the feast. This house is called the House of 
Victory as it was, made when the king’came back from the war 
against Orya, as I have already told you. On the right side of 
the open space were some narrow scaffoldings, made of wood 
and so lofty that they could be seen over the top of the wall ; 
they are covered at the top with crimson and green velvet and 
other handsome cloths, and adorned from top to bottom. Let 
no one fancy that these cloths were of wool, because there are 
none such in the country, but they are of very fine cotton. 
These scaffoldings are not always kept at that place, but they 
are specially made for these feasts ; there are eleven of them. 
Against the gates there were two circles in which were the 
dancing- women, richly arrayed with many jewels of gold and 
diamonds and many pearls. Opposite the gate which is on the 
east side of the front of the open space, and in the middle of 
it, there are two buildings of the same sort as the House of 
Victory of which I have spoken ; these buildings are served by 
a kind of staircase of stone beautifully wrought — one is in the 
middle and the other at the end. This building was all hung 
with rich cloths, both the walls and the ceiling, as well as the 
supports, and the cloths of the walls were adorned with figures 
in the manner of embroidery j these buildings have two plat- 
forms one above the other, beautifully sculptured, with their 
sides well made and worked, to which platforms the sons of 
the king*s favourites come for the feasts, and sometimes his 
eunuchs. On the upper platform, close to the king, was 
Christovao de Figueiredo, with all of us who came with him. 
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for the king commanded that he should be put in such a place 
as best to see the feasts and magnificence 

“ Returning to the feasts, you must know that in this 
House of Victory the king has a room (casa) made of cloth, 
with its door closed, where the idol has a shrine ; and in the 
other, in the middle (of the building), is placed a dais opposite 
the staircase in the middle ; on which dais stands a throne of 
state made thus, — it is four-sided, and flat, with a round top, 
and a hollow in the middle for the seat. As regards the 
woodwork of it, you must know that it is all covered with silk 
cloths (? soajes)f^ and has Hons all of gold, and in the spaces 
between the cloths (soajcs) it has plates of gold with many 
rubies and seed-pearls, and pearls underneath ; and round the 
sides it is full of galden images of personages, and upon these 
is much work in gold, with many precious stones. In this 
chair is placed an idol, also of gold, embowered in roses and 
» flowers. On one side of this chair, on the dais below, stands 
a head-dress ; this also is made in the same manner; it is up- 
right and as high as a span, the top is rounded, it is all full of 
pearls and rubies and all other precious stones, and on the top 
of it is a pearl as large as a nut, which is not quite round. On 
the other side is an anklet for the foot made in the same 
fashion ; it is another stale jewel, and is full of large pearls 
and of many rubies, emeralds and diamonds, and other stones 
of value ; it will be of the thickness of a man's arm. In front 
of all this, at the edge of the dais, resting on a support were 
some cushions where the king was seated during all these 
feasts. The feasts commence thus : — 

**You must know that when it is morning the king comes 
to this House of Victory, and betakes himself to that room 
where the idol is with its Brahmans, and he performs his 
prayers and ceremonies. Outside the house are some of his 
favourites, and on the square are many dancing-girls dancing. 
In their verandahs round the square are many captains and 
chief people who come there in prder to see ; and on the 


^ Sewell, For, Bmp., p. 265, n. (1) 
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ground, near the platform of the house, are eleven horses with 
handsome and well-arranged trappings, and behind them are 
four beautiful elephants with many adornments. After the 
king has entered inside he comes out, and with him a 
Brahman who takes in his hand a basket full of white roses and 
approaches the king on the platform, and the king, taking three 
handfuls of these roses, throws them to the horses, and after 
he has thrown them he takes a basket of perfumes and acts 
towards them as though he would cense them ; and when he 
has finished doing this he reaches towards the elephants and 
does the same to them. And when the king has finished this, 
the Brahman takes the basket and descends to the platform, 
and from thence puts those roses and other flowers on the 
heads of all the horses and this done, returns to the king. 
Then the king goes again to where the idol is, and as soon as 
he is inside they lift the curtains of the room, which are made 
like the purdahs of a tent, and the king seats himself where 
these are, and they lift them all. Thence he witnesses the 
slaughter of twenty-four buffaloes and a hundred and fifty 
sheep, with which a sacrifice is made to that idol ; you must 
know that they cut off the heads of these buffaloes and sheep 
at one blow with certain large sickles which are wielded by a 
man who has charge of this slaughter ; they are so sure of hand 
that no blow misses. When they have finished the slaughter 
of these cattle, the king goes out and goes to the other large 
buildings, on the platforms of which is a crowd of Brahmans, 
and as soon as the king ascends to where they stand they throw 
to the king ten or twelve roses — those (that is) who are nearest 
to him. Then he passes all along the top of the building and 
as soon as he is at the end he takes the cap from his head and 
after placing it on the ground turns back (to the place) where 
the idol is ; here he lies extended on the ground. When he 
has arisen he betakes himself to the interior of the building, 
and enters a garden (or walled enclosure — qiiyntal) where they 
say that a little fire has been made, and he throws into the fire 
a powder made up of many things, namely, rubies and pearls 
and all other kinds of precious stones, and aloes and othet 
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sweet scented things. This done, he returns to the pagoda and 
goes inside and stays a little, at which time enter by the other 
door some of his favourites who are in the building, and they 
make their salaam. Then he goes back to the place whence 
he threw the flowers to the horses, and as soon as he is here 
ail the captains and chief people come and make their salaam 
to him, and some, if they so desire, pi-esent some gifts to him ; 
then as they come so they retire, and each one betakes himself 
to his own dwelling. And the king withdraws to the interior of 
his palace by that gate which I have already mentioned — 
that which stands between the tw'o buildings that are in the 
arena (terreyro) j the courtezans and bayaderes remain dancing 
in front of the temple and idol for a long lime. This is what 
is done during the morning of each day of these nine days, 
with the ceremonies I have mentioned, and each day more 
splendid (than the last). 

Now, returning to the feasts. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon every one comes to the palace. They do not admit 
every one at once (they allowed us to go into the open part 
that is between the gates), but there go inside only the wrest- 
lers and dancing-women, and the elephants, which go with 
their trappings and decorations, those that sit on them being 
armed with shields and javelins, and wearing quilted tunics. 
As soon as these are inside they range themselves round the 
arena, each one in his place, and the wrestlers go close to the 
staircase which is in the middle of that building, where has 
been prepared a large space of ground for the dancing- women 
to wrestle. Many other people are then at the entrance-gate 
opposite to the building, namely Brahmans, and the sons of 
the king's favourites, and their relations ; all these are noble 
youths who serve before the king. The officers of the house- 
hold go about keeping order amongst all the people, and keep 
each one in his own place. The different pavilions are sepa- 
rated by doors, so that no one may enter unless he is invited. 

Salvatinica (Saluva Timma)^ who is the principal person 
that enters the building, supervises the whole, for he broxight 
up the king, and made him king, and so the king look^ upon 
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him like a father. Whenever the king calls to him he addresses 
him as ‘Lord {senhor) Salvatinica% and all the captains 
and nobles of the realm make salaam to him. This Salvatinica 
stands inside the arena where the festivals go on, near one of 
the doors, and from there gives the word for the admission of 
all the things necessary for the festival. 

«After all this is done and arranged the king gives forth 
and seats himself on the dais I have mentioned, where is the 
throne and the other things, and all those that are inside make 
their salaam to him. As soon as they have done this the 
wrestlers seat themselves on the ground, for these are allowed 
to remain seated; but no other, howsoever great a lord he be, 
except the king so commands ; and these also eat betel, though 
none else may eat it in his presence except the dancing-women 
who may always eat it before him. As soon as the king is 
seated in his place he bids to sit with him three or four men 
who belong to his race, and who are themselves kings and 
fathers of his wives ; the principal of these is the king of 
Syrimgapatao and of all the territory bordering on Malabar, 
and this king is called Cumarvirya,i and he seats himself as far 
in front as the king on the other side of the dais, the rest are 
behind. 

There the king sits, dressed in white clothes all covered 
with (embroidery of) golden roses and w’earing his jewels — he 
wears a quantity of these white garments, and I always saw 
him so dressed — and around him stand his pages with his betel, 
and his sword, and the other things which are his insignia of 
state. Many Brahmans stand round the throne on which rests 
the idol, fanning it with horsetail plumes, coloured, the hand- 
les of which are all overlaid with gold ; these plumes are 
tokens of the highest dignity, they also fan the king with them. 

« As soon as the king is seated, the captains who waited 
without making their entrance, each one by himself, attended 
by his chief people, and so on, all in order ; they approach and 
make their salaams to the kiing, and then take their places in 


Se« Sfweh’s note on tliis. For. p. 269, n. (1). 
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the pavilions {veramdas) which I have previously described. As 
soon as these nobles have finished entering, the captains of the 
troops approach with shields and spears, and afterwards the 
captains of the archers ; these officers are all stationed on the 
ground around the arena in front of the elephants and they 
constitute the king’s guard, for into such a place no man may 
enter bearing arms, nor near to where the king is. As soon as 
these soldiers have ail taken their places the women begin to 
dance, while some of them place themselves in the circular 
galleries that I have said were (erected) at their gate of 
entrance. Who can fitly describe to you the great riches these 
women carry on their persons ?. . 

Then the wrestlers begin their play. . . . 

In all this portion of the day nothing more is dons than 
this wrestling and the dancing of the women, but as soon as 
ever the sun is down many torches are lit and some great 
flambeaux made of cloth ; and these are placed about the 
arena in such a way that the whole is as light as day, and even 
along the top of the walls, for on all the battlements are 
lighted lamps, and the place where the king sits is all full of 
torches. As soon as these are all lit up there are introduced 
many very graceful plays and contrivances, but these do not 
stop long ; they only approach where the king is and then go 
out. Then there enter others in other fashion, with battles of 
people on horseback ; these horses are like the hobby-horses 
made in Portugal for the feast of the Corpo de Dios ; others 
come with casting-nets, fishing, and capturing the men that 
are in the arena. When these amusements are ended, they 
begin to throw up many rockets and many different sorts of 
fires, also castles that burn and fling out from themselves 
many bombs {tiros) and rockets. 

When these fireworks are finished, there enter many 
triumphant cars^ which belong to the captains, some of them 


^ Infra, Section on Games and Anitisetnents. 

* These are evidently the chariots to which we have referred in an 
earlier connection. B. A. S. 
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sent by those captains who are waging war in foreign parts; 
and they enter thus. The first belongs to Salvatinica, and 
they come in one after the other. Some of the cars appear 
covered with many rich cloths, having on them many devices 
of dancing-girls and other humun figures; there are other 
cars having tiers one on top of another, and others all of one 
kind; and so in their order they pass to where the king is. 
When the cars have gone out they are immediately followed 
by many horses covered with trappings and cloths of very 
fine stuff of the king's colours, and with many roses and 
flowers on their heads and necks, and with their bridles all 
gilded; and in front of these horses goes a horse with two 
state-umbrellas of the king, and with grander decorations 
than the others, and one of the lesser equerries leads it by the 
bridle. . 

These horses then, going in the way I have stated, pass 
twice round the arena and place themselves in the middle of 
the arena in five or six lines, one before the other, and the king's 
horse in front of them, all facing the king; they stand in 
such a way that between them and the men there is an open 
space all round. As soon as they are arranged in this way 
and are all quiet there goes out from the inside of the palace 
a Brahman, the highest in rank of those about the king, 
and two others with him, and this chief Brahman carries in 
his hands a bowl with a cocoanut and some rice and flowers, 
while others carry a pot of water; and they pass round by the 
back of the horses, which all stand facing the king; and after 
performing his ceremonies there, he returns to the palace. 

After this is over you will see issuing from inside 
twenty-five or thirty female doorkeepers, with canes in their 
hands... 1 

When these women retire the horses also go, and then 
come the elephants, and after making their salaam they too 
retire. As soon as they are gone the king retires by a small 
door which is at the end of tfie building. Then the Brahmans 


Supra^ Chapter, IV. Women. 
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go and take an idol, and carry it to the House of Victory 
where is the roonQ of cloth that I have spoken of; and the king 
at once comes from within, and goes to where the idol is, and 
offers his prayers and performs his ceremonies. Then they 
bring there more buffaloes and sheep, and kill them in the 
same way as before, and then come the professional women to 
dance. As soon as the slaughter of the buffaloes and sheep 
is over the king retires, and goes to his supper; for he fasts all 
these nine days, and (each day) they eat nothing until all is 
finished, and their hour of food is midnight. The bayaderes 
remain dancing before the idol a long time after all this is 
done. 

In this way are celebrated these festivals of nine days; 
on the last day there are slaughtered two hundred and fifty 
buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep, 

** When these days of festival are past, the king holds a 
review of all his forces, and the review is thus arranged."’! 

Nuniz also witnessed the Mahanavami festival but his 
account is not so complete as that of Paes. Nuniz writes 
thus: ** When he wishes to please his captains, or persons 
from whom he has received or wishes to receive good service, 
he gives them scarves of honour for their personal use, which 
is a great honour; and this he does each year to the captains 
at the time that they pay him their land-rents. This takes 
place in the month of September when for nine days they make 
great feasts. Some say that they do this in honour of the nine 
months during which Our Lady bore her Son in the womb* 
others say that it is only done because at this time the captains 
come to pay their rents to the King. Which feasts are con- 
ducted in the following manner. 

<< The first day they put nine castles in a piece of ground 
which is in front of the palace, which castles are made by the 
nine principal captains in the kingdom. They are very lofty 
and are hung with rich cloths, and in them are many dancing- 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 262-75, 
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girls and also many kinds of contrivances. Besides these nine 
every captain is obliged to make each one his castle, and they 
come to show these to the King. Each one has his separate 
device, and they all come like this during the nine days of the 
feast. The officers of the city are bound to come with their 
devices each day at night, just as in our festivals, and in these 
nine days they slaughter animals and make sacrifice. The first 
day they kill nine male buffaloes and nine sheep and nine 
goats, and thenceforward they kill each day more, always 
doubling the number; and when they have finished slaying these 
beasts, there come nine horses and nine elephants of the King, 
and these come before the king covered with flowers — roses- 
and with rich trappings. Before them goes the chief Master of 
the Horse with many attendants, and they make salaam to the 
King, And when these have finished making their salaam 
there come from within priests, and they bring rice and other 
cooked edibles, and water, and fire, and many kinds of scents, 
and they offer prayers and throw the water over the horses and 
elephants, just (as our priests do with) holy water; and they put 
chaplets of roses on them. This is done in the presence of 
the King, who remains seated on a throne of gold and precious 
stone; he never sits on this except only this once in the year. 
And this King^ that now reigns does not sit on it, for they say 
that whoever sits on it must be a very truthful man, one who 
speaks the whole truth, and this King never does so. Whilst 
this is going on there pass by the King fully a thousand women, 
dancing and posturing before him. After all the devices that 
have been prepared have been witnessed all the horses of the 
King pass by, covered with their silken trappings, and with 
much adornment of gold and precious stones on their heads, 
and then all the elephants and yokes of oxen in the middle of 
the arena in front of the palace. After these have been seen 
there come thirty-six of the most beautiful of the King's wives,^ 


^ Achyuta Raya. 

* Paes in the above passage clearly tells us that they were door- 
keepers. Nuniz makes them the king’s wives! This once again proves 
that Nuniz cannot be relied upon for many of his statements. B. A. S. 
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covered with gold and pearls, and much work of seed-pearls, 
and in the hands of each a vessel of gold with a lamp of oil 
burning in it; and with these women come all the female 
servants and the other wives of the King, with canes in their 
hands tipped with gold and with torches burning; and these 
then retire inside with the King... 

In this way during these nine days they are compelled 
to search for all things which will give pleasure to the King.^'i 

There are two details in the foregoing accounts of the 
foreign writers, especially of Paes, on which some light is 
thrown in the traditional accounts of the south. The first 
refers to the buffalos and the second to the anklet for the 
foot'' which was of “the thickness of a man's arm. " The 
former is connected with the following story: 

“ Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival occurred. In 
this capital (called the Vizianagaram Fenukondai Painani) was 
the temple of a durga (or goddess), to which a festival was 
annually dedicated; and it terminated with the offering of a 
wild buffalo to the goddess on the tenth day. This buffalo 
was generally hunted for in the jungle, by the prince of the 
kingdom, and usually taken in a net. On the eighth day of 
that year, the RayeVf as usual, went with his hunting party into 
the woods, which abounded with wild buffalos; and having 
chased them, a buffalo was reported to be caught in the snare 
laid for it by the huntsmen. This buffalo was remarkable for 
the strength and length of its horns, which bended backwards 
and reached to its tail; consequently the Rayer and his 
principal officers were much concerned at the improbability of 
sacrificing it with one blow, as would be needful: since a 
failure on this point would be a sure indication of some catas- 
trophe, unfavourable to the future prosperity of the kingdom, 
according to a current tradition long since established." It 
was then that Visvanatha Nayaka, advised in a dream by the 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 376-8, 
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goddess, came to the rescue of the king and offered to cut off 
the buffalo's head at one stroked 

The other detail carries us to the palace of Tirumala Nayaka 
of Mudura. The Accounts of Tirumalai-N aicker , and of his 
Buildings relate thus; To the west, in the midst of a great 
dome-shaped hall, is a square building of black stone, which 
includes a hall made of ivory: in the middle of this is a jewelled 
throne, on which the king is accustomed to take his seat at the 
great Nava-rattiri festival, surrounded by all his banners, or 
ensigns of royalty; and where also all kings are accustomed to 
do homage. At that festival, the Retsha-bandahi (or amulet), 
is put on by the king." Taylor tells us the following about this 
amulet: “The Brahmins during the festival have to watch 
and fast; and, with attendant ceremonies, a thin chakrain either 
wheel or square of gold, has written on it, in its various com- 
partments certain mystical or astrological words or figures; the 
plate is then rolled up, inclosed in a small case and tied to the 
arm or wrist or suspended on the breast. It was supposed to 
convey to the king protection from enemies; dread and honor 
from subjects. "2 

Conti also speaks of a nine days festival but with some 
uncommon details. “On the third, which last nine days, they 
set up in all the highways large beams, like the masts of small 
ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces of very 
beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On 
the summit of each of these beams is each day placed a man 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring all 
things with equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. 
These men are assailed by the people, who pelt them with 
oranges, lemons and other odoriferous fruits, all which they 
bear most patiently."^ 

Provision was made by the people for providing offerings 
in temples on the occasion of this great Mahanavami festival. 


Taylor, O.H*. MSS., II., 5. 

* Ihid., II., pp. 157-9, atid 159 n. 
® Major, India, p. 28, 
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Thus a record dated Saka 1516 (A. d. 1594-5) informs us that 
Rahgappa, son of Yatiraja Ayyangar of Turiyasthakah-gd^ra, 
gave 110 gefti varahmn for providing certain offerings to the 
god Chennakesava Perumal at Sriperumbudur, Chingleput 
district, on the ten days of the Mahanavami festival.^ 

Another celebration which evoked admiration from 
foreign travellers was the Dipavali festival held in the month 
of Karttika. This commemorates the victory which Vishnu 
scored against the Asuras and Narakasuras, and since, as they 
say, it was won in the evening, there is a universal illumination 
of houses and temples in the land. -.2 Conti thus describes the 
Dipavali festival: “On another of these festivals they fix up 
within their temples, and on the outside of the roofs, an 
innumerable number of lamps of oil of Susimanni, which are 
kept burning day and night."^ 

People gave contributions to the temples also for the 
celebration of these festivals. In about A. D. 1443 Govanna 
and Ballanna, sons of Srlranga Deva of Aranipura in Kadalur, 
made a grant for the Chaitra festival of lights in the temple of 
Chennakesvara according to former custom. An inscription 
dated Saka 1443 (a. d. 1521-2) informs us that Sadasiva Nayaka 
provided ghee for lamps during the festival of Tirukkartigai to 
the temple of Brihadamba at Devikkapuram, for the merit of 
the chief {svami) Tirumalai Nayaka. ^ In ^aka 1444 (a. D. 
1522-3) the daughter of the Kannadiya chief Devappudaiyar 
at Marudarsar-Padaividu, gave a gift of ghee for the same 
festival to the same temple.^ 

Foreigners observed another great festival about which 
they left some details. This is the car festival or the raiha- 

1 191 of 1922. 

® Srikantaliyar, 7. A., XX, p. 430 ; Suryanarayana Rao, The City. 
p. 11. For an account of the Dipavali festival, Wilson, I, A., XXVI 
p. 308 ; Gupte, 7. A., XXXII, pp. 237-9. 

® Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 86. 

* E. C., V, P. 1, Hn. 82, p. 25. 

® 361 of 1912 •, Rangachari, Top List., I, NA 162, p. 49. 

® 362 of 1912 ; Rangachari, ibid,, NA 163, p, 50. Read Pietro dcHa 
Valle’s description given below. 
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sapiami. Conti gives us a fanciful picture of the scene in the 
following words : ** In Bizenegalia also, at a certain time of the 
year, their idol is carried through the city, placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richlj^ adorned, w^ho sing 
hymns to the god, and accompanied by a great concourse of 
people. Many, carried away by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, in order that they 
may be crushed to death, — a mode of death which they say is 
very acceptable to their god. Others, making an incision in 
their side, and inserting a rope thus through their body, hang 
themselves to the chariot by way of ornament, and thus 
suspended and half dead accompany their idol. This kind of 
sacrifice they consider the best and most acceptable of all.'^i 

Since we know that young women richly adorned'" 
have never been, and are not, carried in the great temple 
chariots during the raihasapiami festival; and that the descrip- 
tion of people hanging « themselves to the chariot by way of 
ornament " refers to a festival which is quite distinct from the 
one under review, we may be cautious in accepting Nocolo dei 
Conti's other remark that many carried away by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels in 
order to attain salvation* 

Paes has more sober views on the subject. This chronic- 
ler says : Close to these pagodas is a triumphal car covered 
with carved work and images, and on one day in each year 
during a festival they drag this through the city in such streets 
as it can traverse. It is large and cannot turn corners." 2 That 
Paes does not relate things which he has not seen is evident 
from the following observations made by him on cars. 
« Whenever the festival of any of these temples occurs they 
drag along certain triumphal cars which run on wheels, and 
with it go dancing-girls and other women with music to the 
temple, (conducting) the idol along the said street with much 
pomp. I do not relate the manner in which these cars are 


^ Major, India, p, 28 ; Sewell, For, Bmp,, p. 84 
? Sewell ihid,, p, 2S5. 
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taken, because in all the time that I was in this city none were 

taken round." ^ 

The fiction of people falling under the wheels of a temple 
car must have gained considerable popularity among foreigners. 
We find Linscholen repeating the story of Conti but with a 
significant detail at the end of his narrative which plainly indi- 
cates the nature of the source of his information. Linschoten 
(a. d. 1583) tells us the following : “ In the Kingdome of 
Narsinga, on the coast called Choramaridel, there standeth a 
Pagode, that is very great and exceeding rich, and holden in 
great estimation, having many Pilgrimages & Visitations made 
into it from all the Countries bordering about it, where every 
yeere they have many Faires, Feasts, and Processions, and 
there they have a Waggon or a Cart, which is so great and 
heavie, that three or foure Elephants can hardly draw it, and 
this brought foorth at Faires, Feasts and Processions. At this 
Cart hang likewise many Cables or Ropes, whereat also all the 
Countrey people, both men and women of pure devotion doe 
pull and hale. In the upper part of this cart standeth a 
Tabernacle or Seat, wherein sitteth the Idoll, and under it sit 
the Kings Wives, which after their manner play on all Instru- 
ments, making a most sweet melodic, and in that sort is the 
Cart drawne forth, with great Devotions and Processions: there 
are some of them, that of great zeale and pure devotion doe cut 
peeces of flesh out of their bodies, and threw them downe 
before the Pagode : others lay themselves under the wheeles 
of the Cart, and let the Cart runne over them, whereby they 
are all crushed to peeces, and pressed to death, and they that 
thus die, are accounted for holy and devout Martyrs, and from 
that time forwards are kept and preserved for great and holy 
Reliques, besides a thousand other such like beastly Supersti- 
tions, which they use, as one of my Chamber fellowes, that had 
seen it showed me, and it is also well knowne throughout all 

India," 2 


^ Sewell, For Bmp , p. 262, 

® Littschoteii, Purchas, Pilffrims, X, p. 274. 
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Although Linschoten improves upon Conti's version by 
saying that all the country people, both men and women/' 
merely pulled the large cables or ropes, and that they did not 
'‘hang themselves to the chariot by way of ornament/' as the 
latter asserts, yet the account we have given above cannot be 
accepted as accurate for the following reasons: Linschoten 
says that under it (the image in the chariot) sit the King's 
wives ” playing on musical instrument. Paes speaks of the 
dancing-women going in front of the cars. If this was the 
custom in the capital, it could not have been that the “ king's 
wives" sat in the temple chariot on the coast of Coromandal. 
Further, Linschoten speaks of those who sacrificed themselves 
by falling under the wheels of the chariot ** being kept and 
preserved for great and holy Reliques This incredible asser- 
tion needs no refutation. 

If it were really true that people allowed themselves to be 
crushed under the wheels of temple chariots, other travellers 
would not have failed to learn something about it. It is not 
only Paes who does not mention this detail; in the accounts of 
the Jesuits too, who have also left behind them notices of the 
beastly superstitions” of the Hindus spoken of by Linschoten, 
no reference is made to the ghastly incident given by Conti 
and Linschoten. Nicolas Pimenta in A. D. 1599 writes thus 
about the events on the Coromandal coast. While describing 
the city of St. Thomas (i. e. Mylapore) he says: “ But so pro- 
digious and innumerable were their Idols, in many very faire 
Temples, and other lessee Oratories almost without number, 
that Superstition contended wuth Ambition; and the Co losses of 
their Idols were removed from place to place in Chariots as 
high as steeples, by thousands of men setting their shoulders 
to the Wheeles."^ 

Another Jesuit named Emanuel de Veiga in his letter 
dated a. d. 1592 from Chandragiri tells us how “ Superstition 
contended with Ambition” on the same coast. He writes 
about his voyage from Chandragiri to Mylapore. The second 


Fimenta, Ptirchas, Pilgrims^ X, p. 207. 
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day at night they lay at Trivalur, where they saw their Idols 
solemne Procession by night, carried into the street by eight 
Porters in a high Throne: the Image it selfe not above three 
spannes long clothed with an upper garment of red silke, an 
inner shirt of linnen. An Elephant went before the pompe, 
consecrated to the Idoll, carrying a white Banner on his backe; 
and after him three Oxen sacred also thereto, on which sate 
Drummers: after them Trumpetters and Pippers with diversi- 
fied Instruments, straight, crooked, great, small. These all 
made a confused sound, without any observation of order and 
time. After these came 30 wo men- dancers, which have devoted 
themselves to the Idolls m perpetual service; which may not 
marrie, but prostitute themselves for the most part, all goodly 
and richly arrayed, all carrying Lampes burning. And the IdoII 
came in the Rere with his Porters and Priests, living on the 
revenues of the Temple. The common people followed with 
lights. They passed foure streets, and in their returne set the 
Idoll in a place erected with pillars with a stone roofe, and all 
the companie compassed the Idoll three times, which done, 
they carried him to the Temple, where foure Braehmanes 
entertained him, which bowed their heads to the Idoll; one of 
them bringing on his head a basket of boyled Rice for the 
Idoirs supper, attended with Fanners to scarre away Flies. 
When the meate was set downe, a Curtain e was drawn e, lest 
any might see the Idoll eating, the Instruments sounding the 
while. Soone after the Curtaine was drawne againe, the 
Rice removed, the Ministers gone in, and one comes forth 
which makes an Oration in his praise, and then all went into 
the Temple, where foure houres were spent in idle idol-rites." i 
The same Jesuit traveller tells us that at the Feast of 
Perimars marriage was such concourse of people, that that 
daye's offering amounted to two hundred thousand Ducats, the 

^ Veiga, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 220-1. This shrewd Jesuit, who in 
those orthodox days would never have been able to enter even the outer 
precincts of a temple, must have observed the whole proceeding from outside 
in order to note “ the meate (which) was set downe" “ before the Idoll 
He is evidently referring to the usual naivedyas of a temple. B. A, S. 
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King and Queene and Courtiers being present. The Idoll was 
carried in a great triumphall Chariot drawne by ten thousand 
men, about midnight, a mile and a halfe.’^i 

Pietro della Valle noticed the great temple chariots at 
Ikkeri. He writes thus: « Moreover, in a close place opposite 
to the Temple, I saw one of those very great Carrs, or Char- 
riots, wherein upon certain Feasts they carry their Idols in 
Procession, with many people on it and Dancing-women, who 
play on musical instruments, sing and dance. The four wheels 
of this Carr were fourteen of my spans in diameter, and the 
wood of the sides was one span thick. At the end of it were 
two great wooden Statues, painted with natural colours; one 
of a Man, the other of a woman, naked, in dishonest postures; 
and upon the Carr, which was very high, was room for 
abundance of people to stand; and, in brief, it was so large that 
scarce any but the widest streets in Rome as Strada Giulia^ or 
Babuino, would be capable for it to pass in. 2 

There are certain details of the car festival which may 
be noted before we pass on to the description of another famous 
festival of Vijayanagara. From the inscriptions we know that 
a car festival was sometimes held for nine days. Thus in A. D. 
1495 MaMmandalesvara Tiramaya Deva Maha-arasu's son 
Narasaya Deva Maha-arasu gave twenty-eight gadyana as a 
gift for the offerings of the god Bayirava of Sihati and for a 
new car festival to be held for nine days.^ 

Sometimes a car festival was held for fifteen days. A 
record dated A. D. 1562 relates that Krishnappa Nayaka’s 
agent Velur Kalappa Nayaka^s son Marggasahaya Nayaka 
rebuilt the village of Gahganarasi and granted it free of all 
imports for the purpose of providing a car festival for the 
fifteen days of Chaitra-iM£i£?/z«aE in the temple of the god Hari- 
hara. We may also note that the same inscription gives us the 

1 Veiga, Purchas, FilgrimSf X, p, 222. 

2 Pietro della Valle. Travels, II pp, 259-60. Cf. Peter Mundy's des- 

cription o£ the car festival also** at Ikkeri. Travels, III, P. I pp, 85-6 
(Hakluyt). * * 

» E. C., X, Kl 34, p. 8. 
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reason why Marggasahaya Nayaka granted the village. ** He 
who made petition to Marggasahaya Nayaka for the village of 
Ganganarasi for the car festival of the god Harihara and the 
goddess Lakshmi and caused the village to be restored and 
granted, was Chaduparala Kondama Raja's son, Surappaiya. 
Great good fortune to him."^ This last statement suggests that 
Surappaiya had conferred a boon on the temple and the people. 

Provision was also made for the celebration of the car 
festival held in the month of Tai (January). Avasaram Annama- 
rasayya granted the taxes collected from the villages ^ataya- 
bharananallur and Sunnavuru for offerings in the temple of 
Tiruvinittanesvara at Tiruvadi, South Arcot district, during the 
early morning service and for conducting the car festival in the 
month of Tai. The inscription which gives this information is 
dated only in the cyclic year Vikriti, but refers us to the reign 
of Saluva Narasihga Raya. 2 

The nobles sometimes reinstituted the car festival which 
for some unknown reasons had been discontinued for a long 
time. According to a record dated §aka 1430 (A, D. 1518-9) 
of the times of Krishna Deva Raya, Eramanchi Tulukanna 
Nayaka built a car for the Kamesvara temple at Arragal, (mod. 
Aragalur), Salem district, which had not been in existence 
subsequent to the rule of the Pandya kings. He also instituted 
a festival called Nayaka and appointed a private indivi- 

dual with maintenance for carrying the god in procession 
(sri-pS-dam-tangi).^ We are also informed that a temple car, 
evidently the one in question, was called Naralokagandan after 
one of his own titles A 

Merchants too instituted a car festival. An inscription 
dated Saka 1519 (a. d. 1597-8) contains the information that 


E. a. XI, Dg. 30 and 83, pp. 40, 66 ; My. Ins., pp. 42, 229. 

» 372 of 1921. 

» 427 of 1913. 

* Bp. Report for 1914, j). 99. His three titles were Nayankardchdrya. 
Naraldkagaist^Sn, and Vanginardyana. “ 

SO 
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the sacred car of the temple of Kakolanatha, ^rlvaikuntham 
taiuka, Tinnevelly district, having been damaged, a new one 
was made in its place by the merchants of Ilaiyattakudi and 
that the income of the village of Peranallur, viz. fifty pen and 
500 kalam of paddy, was set apart to meet the cost of the 
annual car festival. J 

Those who thus gave new life to the festival were usually 
given adequate reward. An inscription dated Saka 145 (4) (a. 
D. 1532-3) informs us that Kannan, a Kaikkdlar of Kuhaiyur, 
having instituted a car festival in the temple of Kamesvara at 
Aragalur, Salem district, the managers of that temple met 
together in the sdpanamandapa and decided to grant him and 
his descendants a house, a loom, a piece of land and some 
privileges in the temple.^ We are told in a record dated Saka 
1473 (A. D. 1551-2) that an agreement was made between the 
temple authorities of the Kak5|anatha temple at Tirukka- 
laikkudi and the merchants of Ilaij^attakudi near Kulasekhara- 
puram in Kalvasal-nadu, evidently in regard to a car which the 
latter had built for the temple, and the honours which they 
were to receive at the hands of the former. ^ 

The dhvaja-seve or flag service is another feature of the 
car festivals which deserves to be noted. An inscription 
dated A. d. 1541 relates that by order of the Emperor 
Achyuta Raya, the minister Rama Bhatta's younger brother 
Yellappayya granted the tank Ketagaudanakere and the village 
Gopago^danahalli, surnaraed Venkatasamudra, to Dhvaja 
Timmana Dasa, son of Vasudeva Nagayya, for conducting 
every year the flag service {dhvaja-seve) and the jaird of the 
god Tiruvengalanatha. The epigraph which was found at the 
Kanganatha temple of Rangapura, Pavugada taluka, further 
relates that the agent for the charities of Yallappayya, Hebba- 
ruva Upadhyaya of Rodda, who was the superintendent 
(pdrupatyakarta) of the sttnef was ordered to see that the 

» 45 of 1916, 

» 452 of 1913. 

* 51 of j916. 
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charity was carried on properly. ^ This proves that charities 
given at the instance of the Government were placed under an 
official of the State. 

The feudatories and nobles of Vijayanagara also gave 
endowments for the car festival. A record dated ^aka 1463 
(A. D. 1541-2) tells us that a gift of money was made by a 
feudatory (not named) of the Emperor Achyuta Raya for 
maintaining the car festival in the temple of Tuyyamamani- 
Nayinar at Urrattur, Trichinopoly district.^ In A. D. 1541 the 
Agent for the affairs {kdryakke karitarada) of the great head 
minister (mdira-sirah-pradhdnan) Varanasi Varadappanna was 
Kannappa Nayaka, His son Tamma Nayaka caused a new 
car to be made for the god Hanumantesvara, lord of Vahni- 
pura, together with new images of Uma-Skandelvara, Vignes- 
vara and other attendant gods, and in order that this car 
festival might be permanent, granted specified paddy fields 
and 900 areca trees. The same epigraph relates that 
" Tippamma added other similar grants for the same god/' 
We cannot determine who was this lady.^ 

An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Sadhara^a 
informs us that Sevappa Nayakkar-ayyan made provision for 
the celebration of the festivals on the rathasapiami and the 
following ashtanii days every year in the temple of Tirumigai- 
chchur in Uyyankonda-SdIa-vala-nadu. The endowment, we 
may note, was made for the merit of the Emperor Sadasiva.^ 

In later Vijayanagara history too the nobles continued to 
bestow grants to the temples for similar religious purposes. In 
A. D. 1606, in the reign of Vehkatapati Raya I, Sakhare 
Lakshmarasu (descent stated), caused to be erected a mantapa 
for use during the floating and car festivals and the final sacred 
bath of the god Lakshminarasimha at Hole-Narsipur, and 
Lakshmappa Nayaka, evidently one of the chiefs of Hole- 


^ My Arch. Report for 1918, p. 53, 
® 524 of 1912. 

» E. C., Ill, Tn. 120, pp. 91-2. 

* 72 of 7925. 
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Narispura, granted certain lands to meet the expenses of the 
above festivals. i 

Mention must be made in this connection of the great car 
festival held at Udipi, the seat of Madhvacharya in Tuluva. 
The late Mr. B. Vehkoba Rao assigned the institution of the 
famous faryaya of Udipi to about A. d. 1532.2 

A festival which was as noteworthy as the one described 
above was that called the Nicolo dei Conti witnessed 

this celebration. He gives us a brief account of it. “ There 
are also three other festival days, during which they sprinkle 
all passers*-by, even the king and queen themselves, with 
saffron-water, placed for that purpose by the way-side. This is 
received by all with much laughter.’"^ One of the carvings in 
the ruins of the capital illustrates this in an interesting manner. 

Pietro della Valle, who observed this festival in Surat, 
thus describes it : March the fifteenth was the first day of the 
Feast of the Indian-Gentiles, which they celebrate very 
solemnly at the entrance of the Spring, with dancing through 
the street, and casting orange water and red colours in jest one 
upon the other, with other festivities of Songs and Mummeries, 
as I have formerly seen the same in Spahan, where also reside 
constantly a great number of Banians^ and Indian-Gentiles. 
Yet the solemnity and concourse of people was greater than in 
Persia, as being in their own Country and a City inhabited in 
a great part by Gentiles, and wealthier persons/'^ 

References to the Holt festival and the Okali sprinkling 
are also found in the inscriptions and literature. There can be 


^ My Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 44. See My Jmj., p. 212 
where we are told that in a. b. 1697 at the time of the car procession 
forty khai^^is shall be given from the palace of Avati-nad for the feast of 
the Brahmans.” 

* Venkoba Rao, Vyasayogicharitam, Intr., p. clxxiv. 

* On the HoU read Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 264, 268„ 
269, 274, (1835.) ; Religion of the Hindus II, p. 227, seq. j Edgerton, 
Vikramacharita, Story of the 16th Statuette (Harvard Oriental Series 
No 26) ; Wilidns, Mod. Hind., p. 286, seq. ; Bana, Harshackarita, p. 174. 

* Major, India, pp. 28-9; Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 12. 

® Rictro della Valle, Travels, I, pp. 122-3. 
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no doubt that this festival was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in early days. A record dated A. D. 1281 speaks of the Okali 
sprinkling of the god Hoysanesvara (of Belur?).i In a. d. 1438 
thirty honnu were collected from the i^rivaishnava Brahmans 
for the spring festival of the god Srlrahganatha of Srirahga- 
pura.2 Timmi Na. 5 raka, the Agent of Annamarasayya, who was 
the deputy (avasaram) of the king Saluva Narasihga, in Saka 
1391 (A. D. 1468-9), gave certain specified taxes collected from 
the village Musukolattur for the expenses connected with the 
Vasanta festival of the god in the Tinivlrattanesvara temple at 
Tiruvadi, South Arcot district.^ One of the hirudus given to 
Krishna Deva Raya in an inscription dated A. d. 1509-10 is 
the following — he ^'who, every year, performed a sacrifice to 
(Kama) the lord of the golden festival of Spring."^ We are 
told in a record dated 1586-7 that the Vasanta mahoisava was 
held in Udayagiri,® 

Krishna Deva Raya is represented by Nandi Timmayya in 
a verse at the end of the first canto of his Pdrijatdpaharanani 
as hearing along with his queens, the works composed by 
the poets assembled at the court for the spring festival. s In 
the Sanskrit drama entitled Jdmbhavaitkalydnaj written by 
Krishna Deva Raya himself, we are told in its prologue that 
that drama was enacted before the people assembled to witness 
the Chaitra (spring) festival of Virupaksha.^ 

Srinatha informs us in his Harivildsayn that the brothers 
of Avachi Tippaya Setti had the monopoly of supplying all the 
necessary articles for the grand Spring festival celebrated by 
the Reddi king Kumaragiri of Kondavidu.s 


1 E. C, V, P. I, Bl. 90, p. 69. 

® E, C., Ill, Sr, 7, p. 8. 

» 371 oi 1921. 

* Ep. Ini., I, p. 370 and n. (64). 

® Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins,, III, p. 1366. 
® ParijQtSpakaranam, The Sources", pp. 138, 140. 
JambavatikalySna, ibid., p. 142. 

* HariviWsam, ibid., pp. 57, 59, 
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A festival which specially interested foreigners was the 
Sidi or Hook-swinging. This was well known to the early 
times. In a. d. 1123 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Tribhtivanamalla Deva, when under the orders of the 
Maneverggade Dandanayaka Salipagya, Ramaya was ruling the 
Banavasi 12,000, the Mahasavanta Bopparasa and his wife 
Siriya Devi ‘^surrounded by all the subjects were in the temple 
(of Kondasabavi) at the rice fields." Then the cowherd 
Marana’s son Dekaya Nayaka made a vow saying: “ If the 
king obtains a son, I will give my head to swing on the pole 
for the god Brahma of Kondasabavi." Some one whose name 
is effaced in the record,* granted rice lands to provide for a line 
of 810 lights on this occasion and ? for the expenses of the 
basadi*^ The festival receives the name from the iron hook or 
sidi from which a man was suspended and swung round, the 
hook being passed through the sinews of the back. 2 Women 
also gave up their lives in this manner. A record dated about 
A. D. 1215 informs us that on the death of the Halivana 
savanta Si... Seya Nayaka’s mother Honnaka Nayakiti, Ma... 
,..ya... Kitti Honni gave her head to the hook and died.3 

The fantastic account of Nicolo dei Conti, where he says 
that people making an incision in their side “ hang themselves 
to the chariot by way of ornament," evidently refers to the 
sidi festival. 

Barbosa gives a detailed description of this performance. 
** ‘The women of this land are so bold in their idolatry and do 
such marvels for the love of their gods, that it is a terrible 
thing' [As to the women of this country, although they are so 
delicate and go about with so many jewels and scents, I cannot 
refrain from saying jwhat I have seen of the greatness and 
incredible constancy of their minds in addition to the matters 
related above.] If any young maiden would marry a youth on 
whom she has set her fancy she makes a vow to her god that if 


1 E, C., VII., Sk. 246. p. 141. 

* Ibid,, n, (1). 

• E, C. XI Mk. 12, p. 9U 
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he will arrange for her marriage she will do him a great 
service before giving herself to her husband. If her wish is 
fulfilled, and she obtains him for her husband, she tells him 
that before giving herself to him she must offer sacrifice to such 
and such a god to whom she has promised to make an offering 
of her blood. Then, appointing a certain day for the ceremony, 
they take a great ox-cart and set up therein a tall water lift like 
those used in Castille for drawing water from wells, at the end 
of which hang two very sharp iron hooks. She goes forth on 
the appointed day in the company of her relations and friends, 
men and women, with much music played and sung, also 
dancers and tumblers. She is naked from the waist up, and 
wears cotton garments below. .. When she arrives at the gate 
where the cart stands ready, they let down (the long arm of) 
the lift and push the hooks into her loins, through skin and 
flesh. Then they put a ^ small dagger ' [small round shield 
Ramusio and Spanish] into her left hand, and from the other 
end, cause the (arm of the) lift to rise, with much outcry and 
shouting from the people. She remains hanging from the lift 
with the blood running down her legs, but shows no sign of 
pain, nay, she waves her dagger most joyfully, throwing limes 
at her husband. In this manner they conduct her to the 
temple wherein is the idol to whom she has vowed such a 
sacrifice, on arriving at the gate whereof they take her down 
and attend to her wounds, and make her over at her husband, 
while she, according to her station in life, gives great gifts and 
alms to the Bramenes and idols, and food in abundance to all 
who have accompanied her/'i 

If what Barbosa narrates is true, the hook-swinging cere- 
mony must have been slightly different from what Nicol dei 
Conti on the one hand and Pietro della Valle and modern 
witnesses on the other have observed. In the accounts of 
these neither the great « ox cart nor a tall water lift ” 
appears on the scene. Pietro della Valle saw the festival in 
A. D. 1623 at Ikkeri'. << Walking about the City I saw a beam 


* Barbosa, Dames I., pp. 220-22 ; Stanley, p. 95. 
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rais’d a good height, where in certain of their Holy-clayes, 
some devout people are wont to hang themselves by the flesh 
upon hooks fastened to the top of it and remain a good while 
so hanging, the blood running down in the mean time, and 
they flourishing their Sword and Buckler in the Air and singing 
verses in Honor of their Gods.”^ 

This festival has disappeared only in modern times. 
Buchanan was informed that it was an essential feature of the 
annual feasts given by the chief Gauda to Kalikaniamay that 
this cruel worship was never performed before the great gods; 
and that the Brahmans of the south considered it as an 
abomination, fit only for the groveling understanding of the 
vulgar.” 2 That Buchanan was well informed on this subject 
is evident from the survivals of the festival in various parts of 
the country. In front of the Mariamma temple at Mudubidre, 
in Tuluva, stands a quadrangular stone hollowed out at top. It 
was formerly used as the receptacle for a wooden beam on 
which another wooden beam was made to revolve at the hook- 
swinging festivals. 3 At Chitaldroog, near the Hidimbesvara 
and Sampige-Siddhesvara temple, are high stone porches 
{uyyale-kamhha) from which iron chains are suspended. At 
the Ekanathesvara temple in the same district there is a raised 
platform {sidi-patti) with a vertical pole in the centre {male- 
kambha). On this there used to turn a horizontal beam {sidi- 
mard) to which a man oi woman who had made a vow was 
attached by a rope and iron hooks with face downwards. The 
beam was then turned round by the bystanders.^ 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II., p. 2S9. 

* Buchanan, Journey through Malabar, III., p. 342. Cf. Krishna 
Sastri, S. I. Gods, p. 226. In the light of Buchanan’s observations, the 
remarks of Grey that it was a “well known festival in honour of Siva” 
may be rejected. Pietro della Valle, ibid, II., p. 250, n. (3). 

* Ep, Report for 1901, p. 4. 

*Ep, Report for 1889 (January), p. 2. This seems to have been known 
as Chakra (Charak)-puja in the north. The following may be read in 
this connection — Ward, Hindoos, III., p. IS ; Heber, Journal, I., p. 77 ; 
Tavernier, Travels, p. II., Bk." III. p. 181 (1678) ; Francis, Bellary 
Gaji., p. 222; Richards, S'nZew Goj?., L, P. I., p. 122; Brackenbury, Cud" 
dapah Manual, pp, 65 t 6 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in South India, 
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About the following festivals we have no notice in the 
accounts of foreign travellers except in one instance. And that 
is in connection with the celebrations made on full moon and 
new moon days. Correa writing about Conjeeveram in A. D. 
1542-4 tells us that the temples of that city were visited 
regularly by the Rajas of Vija 3 ^anagara, and that a fair was held 
there at the full moon of the month of August. i 

Fioris (a. d. 1614) writes in the following manner: ** The 
one and twentieth of November, the Gentiles had a Feast, 
which Solemnitie happens thrice a yeare, when the New Moone 
commeth on a Monday: in which both Men and Women come 
to wash themselves in the Sea, esteeming thereby to have 
great indulgence. The Bramenes also and Cometis doe the 

same.’'2 

Pietro della Valle thus describes the New and F'ull Moon 
celebrations at Ikkeri: I was told by one of the spectators 

that this ceremony was practised every Monday night and at 
every New Moon and Full Moon, as also upon certain other 
extraordinary solemnities, with more or less pomp proportion- 
ably to the Festivals ; and he added that the night following 
there could be a greater solemnity than this,^ because the New 
Moon and another of their Feasts were then co-incident, and 
that the King (Vehkatappa Nayaka) himself would be there ; 
wherefore I resolved with myself to see it. 

November the one and twentieth. This night an infinite 
number of Torches and Candles were lighted, not onely in all 
the Temples but also in all the Streets, Houses and Shops of 
Ikkerif which made a kind of splendour over all the City. In 
each of the Temples was its Idol, while in some was a Serpent; 


pp. 487-501 (Madras, 1906) ; J. H. Powell in Folk Lore for 1914, pp. 147, 
seq. The festival has not completely died out in the Kanjataka in spite 
of the attempts of the Mysore Government to suppress it. Read Brock- 
bank, Q. J. M. S., II., pp. 57-9. 

^ Whiteway, The Rise of the Portuguese, p. 282. 

^ Fioris, Purchas, Pilgrims, III, ff. 339. 

® This refers to a long description of a temple procession. Travels ■ 
II, .pp. 279-82. ^ 

51- 
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and they had adorned the outward Porches not onely with 
lights, but also with certain contrivances of paper, on which 
were painted Men on Horseback, Elephants, people fighting 
and other odd figures ; behind which papers lights were placed 
in certain little Arches, like those which we make in our 
Sepulchres ; these with other gay Ornaments of Silk hung 
round about made a sufficiently pretty Show. In the great 
Temple not only the inside, in the middle whereof is a very 
high and slender Cupola, (which appears without too) but also 
all the other walls and those round about the Piazza which lies 
before it, as also the Houses on the adjacent sides, were all full 
of lights. The concourse of people of all sorts and degrees, 
both Men and Women, was very great ; and they appeared to 
go about visiting all the Temples." i 

Mention is made of the Full Moon and New Moon 
festivals in the epigraphs. 2 An inscription dated A. D. 1513 
informs us that Krishna Deva Raya established an image of 
Krishna at Krishnapuram and donated land for the first day 
of the month, the 11th of the Moon, the Full Moon, the New 
Moon, Pancha-parvatns, and other festivals.^ 

We may note references to the Ekddaii and DvddaH and 
similar festivals before we treat of the greater celebrations 
common to all the people and those particularly found in the 
Tamil land. An epigraph dated Saka 1461 (a. D/ 1539-40) 
records the gift of three villages Kalappalanpattu, Tarkolap- 
pattu and Panrittahgal in Damar-kottam of the Chandragiri- 
rajya, by Parankusa-jiyar for meeting the expenses on fifteen 
EkadaH days.'* The same donor gave a gift of gold to the 
same Arulala-Perumala temple in ^aka a. d, 1542 (a. d. 1620- 
21) for meeting the expenses of EkddaH and on the KauWka- 

^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, p. 283-4. In the same account he 
tells us that "even the (Portuguese) chaplain himself but disguised” came 
to see the dancing “ of two great companies of Dancing ■women . . . 

p. 285. 

* See Ep. Ind,t V, p. 11, seq., for festivals connected with the Full 
Moon and New Moon, 

* As Res., XX, p. 30. 

* 373 of 1919. 
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dvadasi days.i Biravoli Timmarajadeva Maharaja granted 
land in the village of iMedimakulapalli in the Jagatapi-Gutti- 
durga in §aka 1562 (A. D. 1640-1) for the lamps of the god 
Hanumantaraya of the village, on the occasion of the 
Prathania-dvddasi,^ According to a record the Saka year of 
which is effaced, but which contains the cyclic year Srimukha, 
Ashadha, a certain Rahgojalu confirmed the gift of many lands 
belonging to the gods and Brahmans of the villages of Chitra- 
chedu and Malakatala, in the presence of the god Raghunatha 
on the occasion of the Uiihdna-d'vddasi. This was in the reign 
of ^riranga Raya A A damaged record dated Saka 1446 (A. D. 
1524-5) registers the grant of certain lands to the Vishnu 
(Perumal) temple at Gorantla, Anantapur district, for main- 
taining festive processions on the dasaml days of the month 
by the Agent of Vakiti Adapa Nayudii.-* 

Among prominent festivals were two celebrations one of 
which, as we shall presently relate, was, as it is today, of great 
consequence in the Tamil land. These are the Mahasankra- 
mana and Makar as ankrdnti festivals. A record dated only 
in the cyclic year Vikrita, but of the times of Achyuta Raya, 
deals with the gift of the village Attipiravadai alias Namassiva- 
yanallur, made on the occasion of the Mahdsankramana under 
orders from Namassivaya Nayakkar.^ In A. D. 1529 the 
Dalavdyi Ranga Nayaka, son of Garige Nayaka, granted 
certain specified land from his fief in the Ummattur country 
for the offerings of the god ^riranganatha of Ummattur at the 
festival of Makarasankrdnti,^ 

The famous celebrations of Gdkiildshtami and Sivardtri 
also figure in the inscriptions. In A. D. 1532 Timmappa 


^ 374 of 1919, These refer to the Arulaja Perumal temple, Little 
Conjeeveram, Chingleput district. 

2 361 of 1920. 

3 366 of 1920. 

* 181 of 1913 ; Rangachari, Top. List., I, Ap. SO, p. 8. 

3 280 of 1915. 

® E. C, IV, Ch. 1, p. 1. For an account of this festival, dead Srini- 
vasa Ramachandra Savadi, Makarasankramana Habba, (Dharwar^ 1900). 
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Nayaka granted to Giri Bhatta^s son archaka Timma Bhatta 
certain lands, in the presence of the god Tiruvehgalanatha of 
Alambagiri, in the customary manner, on the holiday of 
Gdkulashtami. ^ 

For celebrating the Sri jay mi ii festival an interesting 
donation was made in Saka 1460 (a. d. 1538-9). The record 
informs us that a gift of 100 panani was made for celebrating 
the day on which Krishna was born. It was laid down that 
the image of Krishna should be represented as a child drinking 
milk placing the conch at the mouth. The gift was engraved 
on stone in the name of Vada Tiruvefigadajiyar, the Koyil- 
Kelvi, at the instahce of Kandadi Ramanujaniiyangar, one of 
the managers of the temple of Arulala Perumal, Little Conjee- 
veram.2 In A. D. 1557 Jayakara Ramappayya and Rayasta 
Venkatadri made a grant of one share in the rent-free agrahdra 
Triyambakapura, which is Sanehalli of the Halebid-sthala, for 
the KrUiikd illumination festival of Chennigaraya of Velapuri. 
The same record tells us that they gave five ghatti (solid) 
gadydna to Nambi Singapaya, for a char apt at the Gdkuldshta- 
mi festival, when the Svami visited the Ndgi-Ndyaka Mantapa. 
A vrinddvana to the south of the Bitasamudra tank was also 
granted (to the tempte) on the same occasion. ^ 

The Sivardiri festival is also referred to in the records. In 
the sasana of temple endowments and Brahman endowments 
caused to be written by Aubala Raja Odeyar at the meritorious 
time of the Sivaratri, provision was made for the decorations, 
festivals, and illuminations of the god Harihara. The epigraph 
dated A. D. 1419, we may incidentally note, in addition to the 
details pertaining to the endowments also informs us that Rama 
Gauda received certain specified land for 2000 areca trees as 
nSd-gaudtgeJ In A. D, 1548 Chikka Singappa Nayaka gave 


E. X, Ct. 60, p. 254. 

* •379 of 1919. 

* E, C., V, P. L, Bl. 28, pp. 53-4. For some remarks on tHs festival 
see L A. HI, pp, 21, 47, 300; IV, p. 249; VI, pp. 161, 281 and 349. 

* E, a, XII, Mi. 20, p. 106. 
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the villages Chikka-Gaudubali and Govindanahalli in the 
Hasana-sime for the Stvarairi car festival of the god Chenna- 
kesava of Belur.^ 

In the Chennakesava temple, as in other temples of 
course, there was a ten days raft festival in Phalguna (Febru- 
ary- -March), as is related in a record dated A. D. 1524.2 

Similar festivals of some consequence u’cre the garden 
and swinging festivals. Parankusa Man-Satag5payya Jiyam- 
garii assigned in Saka 1486 (a. d. 1564-5) a piece of land 
in the village of Lihgamadiya in Ghaiidikota-sime for 
providing offerings at the garden festival of Ahobalesvara 
conducted near the square tank (koneru) constructed by him- 
self on the way to the tank Bhargava.^ Narasaramangar, 
daughter of Gaddam Tirumala Tattayahgar of Kuram in ^aka 
1458 (A. D. 1536-7) gave the village Pattalam for the offerings 
to the temple of Vijayaraghava Perumal at Tiruppukkuli# 
Chingleput district, on the occasion of the swinging festival.^ 
Some of the Tamil festivals deserve special notice, since 
the gifts made in order to maintain them show the good 
feeling that existed between the Karnataka and Tamil people. 
A recoi'd dated Saka 1433 (a. d. 1511-12) informs us that the 
great Madhvaguru Vyasatirtha, the disciple of Brahmanya- 
tirtha, gave the village of Pulambakkam in Vadapa-nadu in 
Jayahgonda-Solamandalam, as a gift for celebrating the festival 
in the month of Avani (August) to the temple of Arulala 
Perumal, Chingleput district. The village which was thus 
granted had been received by the donor as a gift from Krishna 
Deva Raya. He also made a gift of the serpent-vehicle to be 
carried in procession on the 4th day of all festivals, s 

In Saka 1513 (a. d. 1591) a gift of land in the Brahman 
village of Narranallur alias Ramabhadrapuram, was made by 


^ E. a, Y, P. I, Bl. 4, p. 45 ; My. Ins., p. 224. 
2 E. C., Y, P. T, Bl. 78, p. 64. 

» 73 of 1915. 

* 210 of 1916. 

® 370 of 1919. 
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Visva Panditar, Agent of Ettiir Tirumalai Kumara Tatacharya, 
who was one of the managers of the Arulala Peru mala temple, 
to Nallammangar, wife of Amman Appaiyyangar, for conduct- 
ing the festivals Tiruvadhyanam^udaiyavansirappu and 
Ulaganmnda-peruvaydnsirappUj in the month of Margali in 
the same temple A This seems to be an exceptional case of a 
lady receiving grants for conducting festivals in a temple. 

There was a custom in the Tamil land of naming certain 
festivals after the king. Thus, according to an inscription dated 
in the thirty-fifth regnal year of Konerimaikondan Tribhuvana- 
chakravartin Periimal Kulashekara Deva, “ who was pleased to 
take every country,’* a gift of land was made to the temple of 
Brahmapurlsvara at Tirumayanam, for conducting a festival 
called Kulase gatan-sandt,^ 

Another record dated Saka 1328 (A. D. 1406-7) informs 
us that a gift of land was made by some one, for repairs and 
for the festival called Bokkarayan-sandi (named after the king 
Bukka Raya) to the temple of Tirukkalukkunramudaiya- 
Nayinar, Chingleput district.^ 

A record of the times of Tribhuvanachakravartin 
Konerinmaikondan registers an endowment for celebrating a 
festival called Bhnvanekavtra-sandi. <^This Bhuvanaikavira, 
after whom the festival was called, seems to be earlier than the 
Pandya king Bhuvanaikavira Samarakolakala whose inscrip- 
tion dated A. D. 1469-70 has been found at Conjeeveram.’*^ 

According to an inscription dated Saka 1383 expired, 
Vrisha (a. d. 1461), provision was made for the celebration of 
a festival called Sundara-Pdndya-Vijaydlavan^sandi in the 
Satyagiidnatha Perumal temple at Tirumaiyam.s 

In Saka 1512 (a. d. 1590-1) all the tenants of the temple 
villages of Adikesava Perumal and Emberumanar, including 

^ 421 of 1919, 

® 59 of 1906. 

® 57 of 1909. 

* Bp. Report for 1907, p. 70. 

® 400 of 1906. 
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those in ^rlperumbudur and Kachchippattu-simai in the 
Chingleput district, at the instance of Siramu Raghava Nayak- 
kar, granted a kurtim of paddy from each threshing floor 
(kalam) to provide for offerings to Adikesava Perumal and 
others, when they halted in the manfapa in the arecanut 
garden on iiruppadivettai (i.e., hunting festival) days.^ 

More important than the above are the Mahdmdgha and 
Pongal festivals. An inscription dated a. d. 1523-4 tells us 
that the Emperor Krishna Deva Raya visited Arigandapurara 
(another name of Naglapuram in the Chingleput district) on 
his way to Kurnbhakonam for the Mahdmdgha festival.^ The 
same monarch gave the proceeds of the ‘taxes jodi and 
sulavari amounting to ninety pon, as related in an inscription 
dated Saka 1440, expired, Dhatri (a. d. 1517), in favour of the 
temple of ^onnavararivar, on the occasion of the mdmdhgam 
festival at the request of Basavarasa of Tiruppeyarrur in 
Tondaimandalam. 3 

In The Accounts op Tirumala-N aicker and of his Builds 
ings, we are told that Tirumala Nayaka took over the charge of 
the famous Mlnakshi temple at Madura. Having assumed 
the management, he provided especially for the apartment ap- 
propriated to the temple goddess, by endowing it with land, 
yielding revenue to the annual amount of twelve thousand 
puns ; and from the first day of Tai month of Isvara year, on 
the Magara Sangranihi (or Pongal feast) he gave up the 
charge of purveyor to Puvennaiha-Pandaram the son of the 
hereditary female lamp-lighter in the temple."^ 

One of the most famous festivals among the Jainas is the 
Gomapbhiseka held at Sravana Belgola and Kai'kaU. This is, 
however, celebrated at certain conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies at intervals of years. ^ 

1 189 of 1922. 

^ Ep. Report for 1905, p. SI. 

® 493 of 1907. 

* Taylor, O. H. MSS., 11, p. 155 and ibid., (n). 

° For a detailed account of this festival read E. C., II, Intr. p. 30 
and n. (4) (1st ed.). * ’ 
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Section 2. Games and Amusements 

Great importance was attached to games in Vijayanagara 
times. The few bas-reliefs which to are be found in the neg- 
lected hamlet of Hampe, depict some phases of the brighter 
side of the life of the people of Vijayanagara. The most pro- 
minent among these bas-reliefs are those related to dancing 
and music. Never was dancing held in greater esteem in the 
history of southern India than in the days of the Vijayanagara 
kings. From the earliest times of Indian history in the north 
as well as in the south, music and dancing were considered 
great accomplishments. Without entering info further details 
about the position these two arts occupied in the life of the 
people in pre- Vijayanagara days,^ we may observe that the 
traditions which the Tamil rulers handed down to the 
mediaeval monarchs as regards the patronage that was to be 
accorded to dancing and music, carried with them one or two 
significant considerations which may be found interesting in 
our estimate of Vijayanagara history. An epigraph of the 
twelfth century relates that, on the eighth night of the Avani 
festival, the Chola king Rajaraja III attended the dancing of 
agamarga performed by a lady who bore the title Uravak- 
kinan-talaikkoU. Ancient Tamil literature informs us that 
ladies who were acknowledged experts in dancing were 
favoured by the kings with a special mark of honour and were 
invested with the title of ialaikkoli. The investiture of this 
title was preceded by a grand ceremony and was followed by 
the presentation of a staff embellished with nine gems and 
covered with gold plates. 2 

We know that dancing in the Karnataka was also popular 
from references in inscriptions. Even the titles of Jaina sages 
were associated with the ideas of dancing. Thus Prabhachandra 
Deva in A. D. 1139 is called Sukara-kavi-nivasam Bharait- 


For some notices on music and dancing, see S. I. II, P. Ill, 
299; III, P. Ill, p. 378, A. S. R., for 1924-5, pp. 120-1. 

* A. S. R. for 1921-2, p. 117, An inscription of the times of Kulot— 
tuaga III, also introduces a lady with the title of Talaikkoli., 
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nrityarangam,^ There were royal dancing-girls in the 
Karnataka. Mangayi of Beigula, a lay disciple of Charukirti 
Pandita Acharya, is called RcLyapatra-‘Chudamani (a crest jewel 
of royal dancing-girls). ^ 

While describing the Mahanavami festival and also the 
status women occupied in Vijayanagara, we remarked that 
Nuniz, Paes and ' Abdur Razzaq were struck by the beauty of 
the dancing-girls and the dexterity of their movements. The 
daily routine of the devadasts who belonged to a temple in a 
city which Paes calls Darcha ” has been thus described by 
him. They (i.e., the Brahmans) feed the idol every day, for 
they say that he eats; and when he eats wopien dance before 
him who belong to that pagoda, and they give him food and 
all that is necessary, and all girls born by these women belong 
to the temple."^ 

As regards the devaddsis attached to the palace, Nuniz re- 
lates the following : Every Saturday the dancing-girls are 

obliged to go to the palace to dance and posture before the 
King’s idol, which is in the interior of his palace.”^ 

There was a dancing-hall for the ladies of the royal house- 
hold. This is proved by the following statement of Paes : 
'‘Thence we went up by a little staircase, and entered by a little 
door into a building which is in this manner. This hall is 
where the king sends his women to be taught to dance. It is 
a long hall and not very wide, all of stone sculpture on pillars, 
which are at a distance of quite an arm's length from the wall ; 
between one and another is an arm’s length and a half, perhaps 
a little more. These pillars stand in that manner all around 
the building ; they are half-pillars (?) made with other hollows 
(?) alTgilt. In the supports (or pedestals) on the top are many 
great beasts like elephants, and of other shapes ; it is open 


1 E. C., II, No. 141, p. 67 (2nd ed.). 

^ Ibid.t No. 341, p. 145 (2nd ed.). For the different postures as 
given in the Bharatiya Nafyasastra, and as depicted on the walls of 
Chidambaram, see Ep. Rep. for 1914, p. 74, seq, 

® Sewell, For. Bmp.^ pp. 241-2. 

* Ihid., p. 379. 

52 
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so that the interior is seen, and there are on the inner side of 
these beasts other images, each placed according to its character; 
there are also figures of men turned back to back and other 
beasts of different sorts. In each case from pillar to pillar is a 
cross-tar (the architrave) which is like a panel, and from pillar 
to pillar are many such panels ; there are images of old men, 
too, gilded and of the size of a cubit. Each of the panels has 
one placed in this way. These images are over all the building. 
And on the pillars are other images, smaller, with other 
images yet more subordinate, and other figures again, in such a 
way that I saw this work gradually diminishing in size on these 
pillars with their designs, from pillar to pillar, and each time 
smaller by the size of a span and it went on, becoming lost ; so 
it went dwindling gradually away till there remained of all the 
sculptured work only the dome, the most beautiful I ever saw. 
Between these images and pillars runs a design of foliage, like 
plates {a maneyra de lamines)^ all gilt, with the reverses of the 
leaves in red and blue, the images that are on the pillars are 
stags and other animals, they are painted in colours with the 
pink on their faces; but the other images seated on the eleph- 
ants, as well as those on the panels, are all dancing women 
having little drums (tom-toms). 

The designs of these panels show the positions at the 
ends of dances in such a way that on each panel there is a 
dancer in the proper position at the end of the dance; this is to 
teach the women, so that if they forget the position in which 
they have to remain when the dance is done, they may look at 
one of the panels where is at the end of that dance. By that 
they keep in mind what they have to do. 

“ At the end of this house on the left hand is a painted 
recess where the women cling on with their hands in order 
better to stretch and loosen their bodies and legs ; there they 
teach them to make the whole body supple, in order to make 
their dicing more graceful. At the other end on the right, in 
the place where the king places himself to watch them dancing# 
all the floors and walls where he sits are covered with gold, and 
in the middle of the wall is a golden image of a woman of the 
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size of a girl of twelve years, with her arms in the position 
which she occupies in the end of a dance.”i 

The name of this dancing-hall which Paes was fortunate 
enough to see cannot be determined from his account. But it 
is quite possible that it may have been called by the name 
pattada-n&taka-idle in the Karnafaka. This we infer from an 
inscription dated A. D. 1599 which relates that Sringaramma, 
of the Elahahka-nad Prabhu Immadi Hiri Kcmpaya Gauda's 
state dancing-saloon (pattada-nataka-^ale), founded Srinaga- 
rasagara agrahdra.^ 

A series of sculptures on the walls of Vijayanagara repre- 
sent a popular game which only Pietro della Valle noticed at 
Ikkeri. This is koldtam or stick-play. We have recorded his 
description of the agile girls whose heads were decked with 
yellow and white feathers '' which made a pretty sight’\ In 
the same connection he says : ** All of them carry’d in each 
hand a little round painted Stick, about a span long, or a little 
more, which they struck together after a musical measure, to 
the sound of Drums and other instruments, and one of the 
skiifullest of the company sung one verse of a song, at the end 
of which they all reply’d seven or eight times, in the number 
of their meter with the word, Colct Cole, Co/e,® which signifies 
I know not what, but, I believe, ^tis a word of joy. Singing in 
this manner they went along the street, eight or ten together, 
being either friends, or neighbours, follow'd by many other 
women, not dress’d in the same fashion, but who were either 
their Mothers, or Kins-women ... I understood afterwards 
that they went to the Piazza of the great Temple which is 
moderately large, and there danc’d in circles, singing their 
songs till it was late ; and that this was a Festival which they 
keep three dayes together at the end of a certain Feast in Honor 


^ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 288-9. 

® B. a, XII., Kg. 29, p. 36. 

® Kdlu? Grey erroneously connects this word with Kali. Pietro della 
Valle, Travels, II.. p. 258, n. (2). 
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of Gaurtf one of their Goddesses, wife of Mohedaca ; and there- 
fore *'tis celebrated by girls^'.i 

It is superfluous to say that music was as highly cultivated 
in Vijayanagara as dancing. There are notices of some of the 
most important musical instruments in the inscription. So 
early as A. d. 994 mention is made of the vin&. A record of 
this date of the times of Rajaraja I registers a grant of land for 
the maintenance of a musician who was to play on the vlnd and 
of a vocalist who was to accompany it in the Tindisvara 
temple at Kidahgil in Kitkkai-nadu, (mod. Kidakkai-nadu) a 
subdivision of Oyma-nadu,^ Another instrument which was 
known in the "Kofigu country about the middle of the 
thirteenth century was the yal.^ 

Students of Karnataka history are aware of the pa^cha- 
fnahdsabda which occurs so frequently in the early inscrip- 
tions. The musical instrument needed for the pancha^mahd- 
iabda, according to an inscription dated A. D. 1092, were 
the following: iivari (? trumpet), datta, kahandikke, jaya-gantcf 
and kdle or (horn).^ 

Among the drums and fifes of Vijayanagara the hheri, 
dufidhuhhi) and mahd^muraj a, as related in an inscription 
cited elsewhere, and dated about a.d. 1400, may be noted.s 


^ Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 258-9. 

^ Ep. Report for 1900, p. 8. "Of course there is nothing in this to 
show how that the old Dravidian musical instrument yal had been super- 
seded about this time by the vmaiR ibid. p. 8, See also Rangachari, Top 
P* ’ Seshagiri Sastri Report on Sans. & Tam. MSS 

for 1897, p. 58. 

® Ep. Report for 1910, p. 93. 

• * ■?' *** interesting to observe that the 

epigraph which records a grant of land for the Ilana-Isvaram Udaiyar 
Cot Garikegala?) contains the following on the /)a«cAa-jKa/id-ja&da. “ 

AI&o a gift of one fwari (tnimpet), three, three khandikke.' one 
j^ya-ganfe yteM), and three kale (horns) with grants to provide for the 
sounding of those pancha-mahasahda (five great instruments) three times 
a day. On the pancha-mah&sabda, see I. A., V, pp. 251-354. On the 
XVIII^‘'p“3S9^^^ V, fj. 260, n. (3) ; /. A., XV, p. 352; J. A., 

® E. C., VIII, Sb. 153, p. 22, op. cit. 
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A record of a. d. 1432 contains the following praise of the 
poet Mahagaraja : ** Capable of producing good musical 

modes {otherwise joy to the good) by its association with the 
sound {otherwise suggested meaning) of the composition, the 
poetry of the poet Mangaraja resembles the vlna (lute) of 
Sarasvatr'.^ To the tambourine players {iammutukdrarige) 
of the Han u manta temple at Huruvali, Koppa, a grant of land 
in Koppa was made in a. d. 1533 by Alkippa Nayaka.^ 

Paes relates that Christovao de Figueiredo gave to the 
Emperor Krishna Deva Raya “ certain organs that the said 
Christovao de Figueiredo brought him. ”3 

That great monarch was himself proficiant in music. One 
of his titles as given in a record dated A. D. 1528-9 is the 
following : He who was unrivalled on the battlefield {as well 
as) in music and rhetoric.’^^ We have ample evidence to 
prove the first assertion relating to the valour of that ruler. 
From Narayaiia's Raghavendravijayam we learn that Krishna 
Deva Raya presented his tutor Krishna, who taught him to 
play on the vlnd, costly pearl necklaces and jewels as guru^ 
ddkshine. ^ 

The famous Regent Rama Raya also seems to have been 
well known for his musical attainments. This assertion is 
based on the fact that in an inscription dated A. D. 1589 he is 
said to have had great pleasure in music on the vmd and 
singing/' 6 Further Ramayamatya, son of Timmamatya of the 


^ E. C., ir, No. 258, p. 121 (2nd ed.) 

2 E. C., VIII, Sb. 379, p. 67. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 251, and n. (3). 

^ Ep. hid., I, p 401. See also ibtd., p. 370 where the same ruler is 
described thus — "who, Qike, a second Bhoja), knew the mysteries of 
poetry, of the drama, and of Rhetoric”. 

® Raghavendravijayam, The Sources, pp. 252, 254. This music master 
Krishpa was the maternal grandfather of Raghavendra who is the subject 
of Raghavendravijayam. In this connection we may observe that Mr. 
Suryanarayana Rao speaks of a Vina Ramappa at the court of Harihara 
II. The CHy. p. 20. It would have besn better if the source of infor- 
mation for this detail had been cited. B. A. S. 

« E. C., XII, Ck. 39, p. 84, text, p. 239, 11., 44-5. 
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Todararaalla family, is described to have exhibited skill before 
Rama Raya, and to have written at the instance of the great 
Regent a book on music called SvaramHakalanidhi?- 

Raghunatha Nayaka’s proficiency in music has already been 
dwelt upon in connection with the description of the court he 
held to examine the talented ladies of his court. He was 
author of the Sangita-s^idhd and he invented a new mela, 
called after his own name, and new ragas.^ 

About the cunning Brahman, who was a perfect master of 
music and dancing and who brought about the war between 
Deva Raya I and Firuz Shah for the sake of the Mudkul 
beauty, Firishtah,»as we remarked in an early connection, has 
much to say. 3 

With the patronage which the rulers gave to this fine art, 
it is only natural that the people should have had theatres and 
shows. PYom very early times in southern India dramatic art 
has been associated with temples and royalty. In the days of 
Rajaraja I and Parakesarivarman, dramas were acted in 
temples.^ The ranga-sthala or stage is mentioned in the 
Karnataka in A. D. 1224. s There is no denying the fact that 
both in the Tamil and Karnataka dramas were acted in early 
times. 

The tradition of conducting musical performances in 
temples was continued under the Vijayanagara kings. In A. D. 
1363, the sole manager {sarva-nirvahahan) of Kampana 
Odeyar's palace, Ahhanga Garuda NdrdyanaChakrakola Vijaya 
Chudamani Dugganna, granted certain specified offerings for 
the worship of the gods Valavanda-perumal and Villiyar of 
Velliyur alias Sri-Vishnuvardhana-chaturvedimahgalam. The 
grant also made provision for the vocal and instrumental music 


^ SvararnSlakalmidhi, The Sources, p. 190 ; Rangachari-Kuppuswamy 
Sastri, Triennial Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. for 1910-lS, I, P. I, p. 495, 

® Sangita-sudha, The Sources, p, 269. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise II, p. 380, op- cit. 

* 5-. J. L III, P. Ill, pp. 260- L 
» E. C., XI, Dg. 25, p. 36. 
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in the temple. i Kallarasiyamma, the wife of a Nayaka whose 
name is effaced in a record dated A. D. 1470, repaired the 
shrine of the god Sidda-Mallikarjuna, erected a bhogamantapa 
and for the decorations and enjoyments of the same god pro- 
vided thirty vessels and granted lands. The epigraph relates 
that singers and players on the tambourine was also made over 
to the lemple.2 

From the opening verses of the same epigraph, we gather 
that puppet shows w’ere also common in those days. For it 
commences thus with an invocation to Srigiri Mallikarjuna : 
“As the stage manager pulls the strings of the puppet and makes 
him dance, so (?) (control my actions), Srigiri Mallikarjuna'' 
{bombeyan ekamam pididu sutrikan adisiw-antey ddttt a-bom- 
bege . . In A. D. 1521 Gahga Raya Deva Maharaja-aya 
granted to the puppet player (bommaldta) Puruvati Puranar 
Virapa’s son Krishtapa (Krishna ppa) Uppakuntipale belonging 
to Sadali, free of all imports.'* 

Literature throws some light on the Vijayanagara stage. 
In GangdddsaJ)raidpavilasam by Gahgadhara, of the times of 
Mallikarjuna Raya, we are told that an actor of the court of 
the Vijayanagara king on hearing that Prince Gahgadasa was 
in need of a proper person to stage the new drama written by 
the poet, proposed to go to the court of that ruler. ' The farce 
in two acts entitled Dhuriasamdgama Prahasana by Jyolirisvara 
Kavisekharacharya,6 must also have been staged in the reign of 
Saluva Nrisimha. The theatrical world of Vijayanagara was no 
doubt considerably benefited by Saluva Gopa Tippa Bhupala's 
Tala Dlpikd? We have already slated that Krishna Deva 


1 £. C, X, KL 101, p. 31. 

2 B. C., XII, Gb. 29, p. 23. 

® Ihid, text, p. 67. 

^ £. C., X, Sd. 100, p- 195. On the Bkagavata-sanipraddya, see E.C. 
Ill, Intr., p. 22. 

® Gangddasapratdpavildsam, The Sources^ p. 66, 

Eggeling, Cat. of Sanskrit MSS. in the India Office, VI, pp. 1622-3. 
Colophon on the Tdffi Dipika, The Sources, p. 63. 
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Rayahs Jambhavatl Kalyana was enacted in the Chaitra or 
spring season. 

The provincial courts were not without theatres. Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka of Tanjore in his Raghundihdbhyudayam 
tells us that there was a theatre adorned with gems of all sorts 
at Tan j ore. 1 The existence of a beautiful theatre at Ikkeri in 
the times of Sahkanna Nayaka is proved by Basava Raja's 
Swatniivarain dkara.^ 

The amusements mentioned above do not explain the 
vitality of the people so much as the following games which 
are an index to the character of the Hindu people. Fencing 
and duelling, wrestling and hunting — these attracted the 
common folk. Here, too, the monarchs set an example, as is 
evident from the following account of Krishna Deva Raya by 
Paes. *^This king is accustomed every day to drink a quariilho 
(three-quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before daylight, and 
anoints himself all over with the said oil; he covers his 
loins with a small cloth, and takes in his arms great 
weights made of earthenware and then, taking a sword, 
he exercises himself with it till he has sweated out all 
the oil, and then he wrestles with one of his own WTestlers. 
After this labour he mounts a horse and gallops about the 
plain in one direction and another till dawn, for he does all 
this before daybreak. Then he goes to wash himself, and a 
Brahman washes him whom he holds sacred."® 

Fencing and duelling were held in high repute in Vijaya- 
nagara. Castanheda in his History of Portugal deals with 
duels in Vijayanagara in the sixteenth century. He writes 
thus : There are many duels on account -of love of women 
wherein many men lose their lives. Those who fight ask the 
King for a field, which he gives them and also seconds 
(fadrinhos, ‘ step-fathers'), and if they are men of position he 


^ RaghundthSbhyudayam, The Sources, p. 265, 

® Sivatattvaratndkara, tbid.^pp. 339, 343. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 249-50. Paes seems to have been misin- 
formed about this last detail. C£. Nuniz’s account cited elsewhere. 
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goes to see the duel. They fight on foot in a place surrounded 
with steps, whereinto they enter naked and wearing turbans. 
They are armed with swords and shields and are girt with 
daggers. They have seconds and judges who give judgment 
as to the fight, and duels are so usual among them and the 
King takes so great delight therein that any man whom he 
knows to be a valiant knight he orders to wear a golden chain 
on his right arm to show that he is the bravest of all, and this 
he must defend in arms against any who come to demand it, if 
he would not lose it. And he who wishes to fight tells the 
king he has insulted him by giving the chain to one who is not 
so good a knight as he . . . And these duels also take place 
among the officials as to which of them knows his duties best, 
and also among any skilled in matters known to men, for he 
who knows best wears the same chain, which is called berid”'^ 
We may compare Cashtanheda's account with that given 
by Barbosa who speaks of the events that took place in 
Bhatkal. They are accustomed to challenge one another to 
duels, and when a challenge has been accepted and the king 
gives his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by the 
persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be ac- 
cording to measure ; that of the one of the same length as that 
of the other. The king appoints seconds and a field for the 
fight, and when this has been done, they go thither naked, 
covered only with some cloth wrapped round their middles, 
with very cheerful faces. Then after saying their prayers they 
begin to fight, and as they are bare it is over in a few strokes 
in the presence of the king and his court. No man may speak 
to them while they are fighting, except the seconds, each of 
them stands by his own man: and this is such a common prac- 
tice among them, that some are slain daiiy."^ 


Castanheda, Bk. II, Ch. 16, p. 53. Translated by Dames, Barbosa, 
II, p. 236, n. (2) (to p. 190 of VoL I). 

^ Barbosa, Dames, I, pp- 190-1 ;• Stanley, p.j80. We may note here 
that Marco Polo describes duels at Gael (Kayal) on the Cbromandal 
coast. Yule, Marco Polo., II., p. 306 (1870), 

S3 
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Nuniz confirms both Barbosa and Castenheda in their ac- 
count of the duelling in Vijayanagara. We have seen that 
according to Nuniz great honour was done to those who fought 
in a duel, and to those who won they gave the estate of the 
dead man. Although the versions of Barbosa and Castanheda 
differ from each other as regards the person who authorized 
people to fight duels — the former tells us that no one fights 
a duel without first asking leave of the minister/' the latter 
asserts that those who fight ask the King for a field," — yet 
the descriptions of Castanheda and Barbosa may be supple- 
mented by the following account of the duel between the 
Gajapati Prince Vlrabhadra and one of the king's own men. 
Nuniz here, it must be noted, commits an error in saying that 
that Prince lost his life in a duel, thereby contradicting the 
evidence of inscriptions which speak of Prince Virabhadra as 
a provincial governor in the Karnataka. Nevertheless the ac- 
count of Nuniz is not without its interest. ** And he (i.e., 
Krishna Deva Raya) sent to call the son of the king of Orya 
who was taken captive in the first fortress, and told him that as 
people said he was a very active man and was very dexterous 
with both sword and dagger, he would be pleased to see him 
fence. 

** The young man (i.e.. Prince Virabhadra) said that since 
His Highness summoned him he would do what he could, and 
asked that this might be put off till next day. And when the 
next day came the King sent to call him, and also sent for one 
of his own men who at that time was very expert in the art, 
that he should fence with him. And when the son of King 
of the Orya saw him, being offended with the King for 
sending a man to fight with him who was not the son of a 
King but only a man of humble birth, he cried out to the 
King:—* God forbid that I should soil my hands by touching 
a man not of the blood royal and saying this he slew him- 
self."i 


» Sewdl, For. Emp., pp. 319-20. Cf. Duelling in the Muhammadan 
c®»ts. Prince Ibrahim Qutb Shah fights against Ambur Khan. Firishtah. 
Bpggs, The Rise, III., pg. 328-9, . 
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In the Sivaiattvarainakara we are told that Sankanna 
Nayaka defeated Ankus Khan in a duel in the presence of the 
Delhi Sultan in about A. D. 1550 A Tilting was also practised 
in the court of Ginjee in about a. d. 1597 .^ Pietro della 
Valle informs us that fencing was common at Ikkeri. Vitthala 
^enai, the ambassador from the court of Vehkatappa Nayaka, 
trav^elled with Pietro della Valle but apart by himself, came 
to visit, and entertained with the sight of two young men, who 
fenc’d very well a good while together, only with Swords made 
of Indian Canes. On which occasion, I shall not omit to state 
that amongst the Indians^* tis the custom for every one to 
manage and make use of one sort of Arms, where unto he 
accustoms himself, and never uses any other even in time of 
War. ”3 

The other manly pastime which deserves special notice is 
wrestling. Paes informs us on many occasions that women 
knew wrestling in Vijayanagara, We have cited his descrip- 
tion of the women who handled sword and shield, others who 
wrestled, and others who blew trumpets and pipes, while deal- 
ing with women.* Then again we observed that, according to 
the same eye-witness, during the Mahanavami festival the 
dancing-women wrestled in a large arena in the presence of the 
nobles and the king. In the same connection he gives us further 
details about wrestling. “ Then the wrestlers begin their 
play. Their wrestling does not seem like ours, but there are 
blows (given), so severe as to break teeth, and put out eyes* 
and disfigure faces, so much so that here and there men are 
carried off speechless by their friends ; they give one another 
fine falls too. They have their captains and judges, who are 
there to put each one on an equal footing in the field, and also 
to adjust the honours to him who wins."^ 


^ Sivatativaratndkara, The Sources, pp. 337-8, 

® Heras, Atavidu, p. 405. 

® Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, 22S. 

* Supra, Chapter IV, Women; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 249, op. cit, 
® Sewell, ibid., pp, 268, 271. 
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Nuniz adds the following : The King has a thousand 
wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the King, but not 
in our manner, for they strike and wound each other with two 
circlets with points, which they carry in their hands to strike 
with, and the one most wounded goes and takes his reward in 
the shape of a silk cloth, such as the King gives to these wrestl- 
ers. They have a captain over them and they do not perform 
any other service in the kingdom."^ 

With the aid of the above we may appreciate the follow- 
ing description of a malla-yuddha (or wrestling match) as 
given by the poet Chatu Vitthalanatha: 

d 9 

d^k ^ddad i 

deodi© ^SDcrs^ddo dUoe^^do ii 2 

A mragal was set up by Channappa in about A. D. 1466 to 
commemorate the death of his elder brother Madi Gauda, son 
of Naga Gauda, son of Tari Gauda, while fighting with 
wrestlers. 3 

The provincial capitals too had their own wrestling 
grounds. From the Raghunalhdbhyudayam by Vijayaraghava 
Nayaka we know that there was a gymnasium in Tanjore.^ 

There were also beast-fights and gladiators in Vijaya- 
nagara. An inscription dated about A. d. 1434 tells us that 
Gopa Raja directed his minister to rebuild the inner and outer 
forts of Tekal, originally erected in the time of Ballala Raya 

^ Sewell, For Emp., p. 378. For Du Jarric’s account of the gymnasium 
at Chandragiri, read Heras, Aravidu, pp. 313-4. A gymnasium was called 
gari^i or garadi. Cf. Suryanarayana Rao, The City, p. 47, This word 
occurs frequently in the folk-songs of the Tuluva people. B, A. S. 

* Kavicharite, II, p. 224. 

* E. C., VII, Sk. 1, p. 39, op. cit. For later accounts, see Wilks, 
SfeetrAex, I, p. 52, n, (1810); I, "p. 32, n. (1869). These wrestlers are 
also called jatfis. 

* Raghun&thSbhyudayam, The Sources, p. 265. 
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but which had been overturned and gone to ruin. On the 
completion of the bastion called rdjaga^ubhira, Gopa Raja 
and his son called Tippaya had tigers brought there and hunt- 
ed them at this indispensable bastion. In this their hound 
called Sampige distinguished itself by its courage. This was 
a remarkable hound. The epigraph which gives us this informa- 
tion contains a dog holding a tiger by the throat. It tells us 
that the hound Sarhpige seizing the tail of tigers dragged them 
along so as to frighten them.i 

We are told in The Accounts of Tirninali-Naicker, 
and of his Buildings that there was an arena for the combat 
of gladiators to the north of the palace of ‘Tirumala Nayaka 
at Madura, that various kinds of animals were there, and 
pavilions and buildings on the western side of the arena 
were reseived for the relations and favourites of the king for 
looking at the spectacle.^ In another connection the account 
continues to state that TIrumala Nayaka built public choultries 
at a distance of every seven miles. At nearly the same time 
he established in the town of Madura combats between gladia- 
tors and elephants, tigers and bears; and for the purpose of 
looking on during this spectacle, he had a two-storied building 
constructed, in an excellent manner, in a place named Tama- 
ham foiial. From that time forwards the Carnataca governors 
always came hither to see the spectacle”. 3 

There are many references to hunting in the writings of 
foreign travellers and in the inscriptions. We are aware of the 
existence of hunting grounds from a record dated A. D. 1482 
which says that the Kadalaunni village described as the itmhaU 
of Mallarasa, the Penugonde“minister, was the place which he 
visited on the occasion of his coming there for hunting.^ We 
may reasonably suppose that the adjacent districts may have 


^ E. C.t X, Intr., p, xxxvi; Mr. 2, p. 155 ; My. Ins., p. 208. 

2 Taylor, O. H. MSS,, II. pp. 153-9. 

® Ihid, p. 153. Peter Mundy in a. d., 1637, speaks of elephant fights 
and buffalo fights at Ikkeri. He describes them in detail. Travels, II, pp. 
127-8 ; III, P. I, p. 85. (Hakluyt). 

^ E, C. X, Gd. 53, p. 224. 
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been reserved as hunting grounds. Deva Raya II came to 
Machanahalli for hunting in A. D. 1434 and visited the god 
Jatahgi Rama. On this occasion he directed that a village 
yielding an income of twenty varalia was to be granted to the 
local god.i 

Foreign travellers also remarked on the facilities which 
Vijayanagara offered to hunters. Varthema, as we have once 
observed, writes thus about the capital, ‘dt occupies the most 
beautiful site,,.with certain very beautiful places for hunting 
and the same for fowling, so that it appears to me to be a 
second paradise’\2 Barbosa confirms Varlhema's remarks 
about the hunting grounds in the following words: ** The 
people of this kingdom are great hunters both of flying game 
and wild beasts. There are many small hacks, and very good 
ones to go".3 

From the manner in which elephant hunting has been 
associated with one of the titles of the kings of Vijayanagara, we 
may assume that it was specially patronized by the princes. We 
know that one of the hirudtis of Deva Raya II was Gaja-bent^~ 
kdra (Hunter of elephants). In earlier times as well this game 
attracted the attention of the rulers. Harihara Odeyar is said 
to have gone a-hunting elephants in A. D. 1349.'* * Abdur 

Razzaq's detailed description of the methods by which they 
caught and trained elephants for hunting and other purposes, 
figures in one of the previous chapters of this treatise. An in- 
scription dated 5aka 1373 expired, Prajapati (a. d. 1451), 
contains the information that Deva Raya witnessed an elephant 
hunt. 5 There is no reason to doubt that Deva Raya might have 


^ E. C., XI, Mk. 32, p. 25. According to his personal order {sam~ 
mukhada nirupa) the tract ikdru) on Sanga BSva’s channel in Haneya- 
nad was granted to the temple. 

® Vartkema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51, op. cit. 

® Barbosa, Stanley, p. 98; Dames, I, p. 228. The story of the 
huffalo hunt in which Visvanatha showed his prowess has been given in a 
previous page. 

* Shama Sastry, Q. J. M. S., XIIL, p. 760. 

® 67 of 1907, See also 474 of <1908; 703 of 1904. 
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been justified in appending the birudu Gaja-bintekdra to his 
name.i 

Among nobles, who also were known by that btnidiif was 
Immadi Raya Odeyar (a. d. 1484), 2 The Mahamandalesvara 
Nanja Raja Odeyar of Ummattur in a. D. 1504 is also called a 
Gaja-bentekdraJ^ 

The fame of Immacti Raya Odeyar as a hunter of 
elephants was maintained by his son Depanna Odeyar, who is 
called Gaja-mrigaya-vihdra (celebrated for sport with elephants 
and deer) in a record of a. d. 1505,^ His son Vira Chikka 
Odeyar is likewise styled the great elephant hunter-il/^^Mg^zja- 
betekdraA.Ti A, D. 1511.5 

The birudu of “ One who witnessed the elephant hunt " 
continued to be a royal title in later days. Achyuta Raya 
also is said to have witnessed the elephant hunt in a record 
dated Eaka a. d. 1455 (1533-4), ^ 

About deer and tiger hunts we have a few notices in the 
inscriptions. Virupaksha's claims to be called Gaja-mrigayd-- 
vihdra were not ill-founded. An inscription of A. D. 1474 relates 
that Haryana invited Virupaksha Raya for a great deer hunt, 
evidently nearabouts Alugodu in the Gaya-tristhana.^ 

A record of the fourteenth century, found in the Kalahastl- 
svara temple at Kalahasti, informs us that a certain Valli-arasar, 
who was called Lord of Ayodhyapura, killed 150 tigers.^ 

There was boar-hunting too in Vijayanagara. This game 
was also prevalent in the Hoysala times. Eokka-IIihgatton, we 
are told in a record dated about a. d, 1310 having gone 

^ For a discussion on this subject, see A, S, R. for 1907-8, p, 250. 
One of the titles of Virupaksha was Gaja-mrigaya-mhara. Ibid. 

2 E. C\ IV, Ch. 127, p. 17. 

® Ibid,, Gu. 5. p. 36. 

* Ibid., Gu. 67, p. 47. 

= E. a, IX, Ma. 79, p. 61. 

® 33/ of 1908, See 166 of 1904, dated Saka 1461 expired Sdbhakrit 
(a. d. 1539) where Sadasiva Raya is called by the same birudu. 

^ E. C., Ill, MI. 121, p. 68. 

® Ep. Report for 1904, p. 16. 
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boar-hunting, pierced the boar and died, along with his dog".i 
The Mahdmandalesvara Vira Parvati Raja Odeyar, brother 
of Deva Raya II, being on his horse called Parvvatinalha, “in 
the hunting plain at the ditch to the east of the hill of the 
god Tirumalenatha, in the Terakanambi kingdom which he 
was ruling, and seeing a boar, in order to seize it, crossed over 
the ditch,'* The epigraph, which unfortunately breaks off, 
relates, however, that Hulihara Hayanna’s son Hariyanna set 
up a pillar of victory as a signal stone {jayastambhada kuru- 
hina kalht.y 

There is one point which may be noted here — whether 
hawks were used in hunting and whether they were unknown 
to the Hindus before they were introduced by the Muham- 
madans. Firishtah tells us, as we already remarked, that 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani gave to the son of Deva Raya, 
among other presents, “dogs for the chase and a leash of 
hawks; to which last, the people of Carnatic had been till 
then strangers", 3 In the reply which Deva Raya sent to 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah, according to <Abdur Razzaq, there 
is evidence of the existence of falconers in Vijayanagara. The 
king says: “Now let all that my enemy can seize from out my 
dominions be considered as booty, and made over to his saiyids 
and professors; as for me, all that I can take from his kingdom 
I will make over to my falconers and brahmans" A If hawks 
had been introduced into Vijayanagara only in the reign of 
Deva Raya, we would not have met with the word Saluva in 
Indian history in early times. Bui as we have already seen, one 
of the relatives of Harihara Raya II was called Saluva Rama 
Deva. In the record dated about A. d. 1434 which has been 
cited above, Saluva Tippa Raya Odeyar is styled as a hawk to 
royal birds — raya-pakshi-sdltwa.^ We may, therefore, accept 
Firishtah's assertion with some reservation. 


1 B. C., IX, Kn. IL, p. 122. 

2 E. C., IV, Ch. 195, p. 24. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 405, op. cit. 
* Elliot, Hist, of India, IV, p. 121. 

6 U. C., X, Mr. 1, p. 155, op. cit. 
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There are some other amusements which may be briefly 
reviewed here. To foreigners the jugglers of Vijayanagara gave 
much delight, * Abdur Razzaq gives in the following words 
a detailed account of the feats of the jugglers during the 
Mahanavami festival. The jugglers performed astonishing 
feats; they set up three beams joined one to the other, each 
was a yard long and half a yard broad, and about three or four 
high. Two other beams were placed on the top of the first two 
beams, which are of about the same length and breadth. They 
placed another beam a little smaller on the top of the second 
beams, which were already supported by the lower beams, so 
that the first and second series formed two stages supporting the 
third beam, which was placed on the top of them all. A large 
elephant had been so trained by them, that it mounted the 
first and second stages, and finally to the top of third, the width 
of which was less than the sole of the elephant’s foot. When 
the elephant had secured all four feet on this beam, they re- 
moved the remaining beams from the rear. Mounted thus on 
the top of the third beam, the elephant beat time with his trunk 
to every song or tune that the minstrels performed, raising his 
trunk and lowering it gently in accord with the music. 

** They raised a pillar ten yards high, through a hole at 
the top of the pillar they passed a beam of wood, like the 
beam of a balance, to one end of this they attached a stone 
about the weight of an elephant, and to the other they attached 
a broad plank about one yard in length, which they fastened 
with strong cords. The elepnant mounted this plank, and his 
keeper by degress let go the cord, so that the two ends of the 
beam stood evenly balanced at the height of ten yards ; at one 
end the elephant, and at the other his weight in stone, equal 
as two halves of a circle. In this way it went (up and down) 
before the king. The elephant in that high position, where no 
one could reach him, listened to the strains of the musicians, 
and marked the tune with motions of his trunk. 

All the readers and story-tellers, musicians, and jugglers, 
were rewa rded by the king with gold and garments**.^ 

^ Elliot, Hist, of India, IV., pp. 118-9. 

54 
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With the evidence of *Abdur Razzaq before us, we may 
give credence to the following description of jugglers by poet 
Annajiin A. d. 1660: 

;;^or{^yc5i 

tSjsow^aSida n 

docido 3oortd£®do^ ^es^cdiofvdort i 

dcicdig rtoo2So±>rt^zf i3js?o3o^o^ 1 

duadcS^ cSja^zii^^dodo zSjae^o waddo 

tido 11 1 

Foreign witnesses have left us a few details about fire 
works in Vijayanagara. While describing elephants Varthema, 
as we have seen, spoke of the great dread which they had of 
fire. He remarks that the people of Vijayanagara were great 
masters of the art of making fireworks. ^ In his description of 
the Mahanavami festival Paes also spoke of the different kinds 
of fireworks mentioned above.3 

Swimming and horse riding were two other games also 
popular in Vijayanagara. Linschoten, while dealing with the 
Canariins, says that << they are very expert in Swimming and 
Diving, they rowe up and down the Rivers in Boates called 
Almadias, whereof some of them are hewen out of a piece of 
wood, and so narrow that a man can hardly sit in them, and it 
chanceth of often times that they turne over and over twice or 
thrice before they passe the River, and then they leape out into 
the water and turne them up, and so po wring out the water 
they get into them againe”.* 

In a record dated a. d. 1383 Allappa Nayaka is called 
Champion over Mandalikas who mount a horse with the help of 


^ Kavicharite, II., p. 337. Cf. Somaraya's description, ibid., I, p. 343. 
(Rev. ed,> 

* Varthema Temple, p. 52 ; Jones, p. 127, op. cit. 

a. Bmp., p. 271, op. cit. 

* Linschoten, Purchas, Pilgrims X. p. 263 --4. 
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a stool or stirrup,'^ The carvings at Vijayanagara contain 
numerous figures riding on horseback- 

Notices in literature enable us to assert that game of dice 
■was also common in the Hindu Empire. Krishna Deva Raya 
the Great presented poet Nandi Timmayya, author of 
Parijaiapaharanamu, w’ith an agrahara for his skill in playing 
dice. 2 

There are other games like ball playing, bufifalo racing, 
and cock fighting which have survived to our own days but 
about which contemporary records are silent. We can only 
assume that these must also have been very well known to 
Vijayanagara times. ^ 


(End of Vol. II.) 


^ Arch, Report for 1914-15, p. 59. 

® ParijStdpaharaij^afn, The Sources, p. 138. Mr. Stibrahmiah 
Pantulu says that the Kfishija Deva Rajgp,’s daughter played chess with her 
father. J. A., XXVII, p. 299. 

® A kind of polo or ball play on horseback is mentioned in a., d. 
982. E. C., II, No. 133, p. 62, <n). 1. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A. 

Ap. 

Arth. 

A S. R. 
Bar. 

B & C 
Coll. 


E. C 
E. 

E. I. 
E. R. 
EIL 
H. 

I A. 

K. 

Kav. 

Kit, 

Kr. 

My. 

Mai. 

Mar, 

M. W. 

N. 

P. 


R. =!Rice, 
Lewis 

Rang, 

S. 

Sew. 

S, I. I. 
Snk. 

T. 

Tam, 

Tel 

W. 

WZKM. 


= Arabic. 

= Apte, V. S., The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

== ArthaSastra (Translation by R. Shania Sastry). 

= Archaeological Survey Reports. 

= Barani, Tarik-i Firur Shahi. 

= Butterworth & Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions. 

= Collector of Canara’s Letters relating to the Early Revenue 
Administration of Canara. 

= Epigraphia Carnatica. 

= Ellis, The Mirasi Right. 

= Epigraphia Indica. 

= Epigraph! cal Reports for the Southern Circle. 

= Elliot, History of India as told by Her own Historians. 

= Hobson-Jobsoa 
= Indian Antiquary. 

= Kanarese. 

= Kavicharite (R. Narasimhacharya). 

= Kittel, Canarese English Dictionary. 

= Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagara History, 
= Mysore Archaelogical Reports. 

= Malayalam. 

= Marathi. 

== Monier- Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

= Narasinga Rao, Ullal, A Kisarawar Glossary. 

= Persian. 

( 1. Mysore, A Gazetteer. 

2. Mysore & Coorg from the Inscriptions. 

3. Mysore Inscriptions. 

= Rangachari, A Topographical List of Inscriptions. 

= Sanskrit 

= Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, etc. 

= South Indian Inscriptions. 

= Sukracharya, Nitisara (Trans. Prof, Benoy Kumar Sarkar). 
= Tulu. 

= Tamil. 

“ Telugu. 

“ .Wilson, A Glossary of Indian Terms. 

= Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandcs. 
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'Ahhyagafiy K. A tax. (?) (E. C, 11., No. 347, p. ISO, n. 1.) 

Acharya, S. A teacher, precepter; a spiritual guide (Ap, p. 205). 

Achchu, Tam. A coin (value?) (E. R. for 1911, pp. 77-78). 

AchchukatfUf Tam. Tel. ^(Cf. Ayakattu, Achchakdta} (a) The measure- 
ment of land determining the boundaries of a village. (6) The 
whole extent of taxable land in a village, (c) The total area of 
land attached to a village, or the total extent of land capable of 
being watered by any particular irrigation work (N. p, 140) 
id) Fixed boundaries (E. C. V., Hn. 2, p. 2 ; see also W. p. 4.) 

Adhikari, S. Kan. One who holds a superior office or authority; a 
superintendent ; a ruler ; an officer, e,g. Gramadhikari., Desa- 
dhikari,etc., (W. p. 6; iV. p. 74.) 

Ada~dere, K. Goat tax. (?) (E. C. V. Cn. 259, p. 234.) 

Adi-kasu, Tan. K. A. tax on shops. In later times a daily-tax levied on 
shops, especially in regimental bazars, varying from one to two 
kdm or cash. ( W. p. 7.) 

Adaippti^ Tam. (?) (E. R. for 1915, pp. 107-108), 

A4e-vana K. A tax on anvil or bench (£. C. XII, Ck. 8, p. 71), 

Ade-kaiu-vana, K. See above. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Adda, K. Tel. (u) A measurement equal to 2 mdi^ikas or one-eight of a 
(B. & C., Ill, p. 1495). (b) A gold or silver weight of 
about 5*68 grains (Avoirdupois) in South Kanara. (ir) A 
fractional part denoting i and written H iardha) (N. p. 161). 

Add^gO'dO’-sunkam, Tel. A tax levied on the sellers of sheep and similar 
things. (?) (E. & C. II, p. 947; III. p. 1498). 

Adda-blai, Tam. (a) A lease deed (E. R. for 1921, p. 102), (Z>) A pledge. 
(422 of 1913). 

Agarahrama~desa, S. Tam. Brahman village (E. R. for 1910, p. 97). 

Agasa-dere. IC Washerman’s tax (£. C,, IV, Hn. 137, p. 97). 

Agavilai, Tam. Market-price of grain (W, p. 9). 

Agraharam, S. Land or village granted in charity to Brahmans as free 
gift (My. Gas. I., p. 579 [Rev. ed.] ; B & C., II., p. 1495 ; S90 of 
1920). 

Agrahdra-makki, K, (a) High-level rice land (E. C. VI., Sg. 15, p. 97). 

(b) Worst kind of rice. iW. p. 322) iAkki^paddy deprived of 
its husk. N. p. 7), 

Akkasdlavari, Tam. Tax on goldsmiths. (E. I., XVIII., p. 139). 

Akshm, S. K. “ Imperishables A term used in grants and leases. (B 
C., III., p. 1495) But see infra ashia-hhdga-'tifas-svdmya. 
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’Ajavu, Tam. The revenue survey conducted in the 40th year o£ Kulot- 
tuhga I. i440 of 1912). 

’Alivu or AlavUl, Alavai, Tam. See above. Measurement, especially of 
grain. Portion of produce set apart as payment for the measure- 
ment of the crop. (IV. p. 18). 

Alivu, Tam. See above. Damaged. (E. R. for 1915, pp. 107-108), 

Ajipu, K. (?) (My. for 1911. p. 44). Ailpu~alupu=hzriktrinig after, 
addiction. (Kit. p, 136). 

Alldya, K. (?) (Cf. Allu= to knit or braid. N. p. 90). 

All&yamanyam, Tam. Tax. on shops. ( ?) (E. R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Ambiga, K. Boat-man. (My, Ins. p. 26). 

Amaram. S. K. Tam. Tel. (a) Commandant of a thousand feet, (b) A 
grant of revenue by the prince or paleyagCira. (c) Condition of 
service, generally military, or police. Such grants were resum- 
able when the amarakdra gi-antee failed to perform the stipu- 
lated service. (IV. p. 21 ; B & C. III., p. 1495). 

Amarddr, Amaragadu, Tel. The holder of an amaram (B & C. III., 
p. 1495). 

Amara-mahale, K. ( ?) (E. C. VII, Sb. 379, p. 67). 

Amara-mdgaiii, S. K. (?) (E. C. VI, Cm. 80, p. 4S). 

Amara-ndyaka, S. K. Governor or Prefect of the City (B. & C. II, 
p. 637. But see Fleet, I. A., IV., p. 329, n.). 

Amara-ndyakatana, K. Office of Governor or Prefect of the City (My. for 
1920, p. 76). 

Amara-paifeya-ndyaka, K. (?) (E. C. V, Hn. 13, p. 7). 

Amara-paffeya-ndyaka, K. (?) (B. C. VI, Cm. 80, p. 45). 

Amji, Cf. Amanji, Tam. Tel. Labour customarily exacted without pay- 
ment in regard to certain works, e.g., the repair of tanks and 
channels. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1495). 

A^e, Anay, Ani, Tam. K. Mai. A dam, a dyke, embankment, a bank, a 
bridge. (IV. p. 25; E. C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2.) In South KanarJ it 
also means a steep foot-path (N. pp, 26, 128). 

Anicut, K. Tel. A dam across a river. (N. p. 26] B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Ahgadi-guttu, K A tax paid by the shop-keepers. (My. Gaz. I., p. 497) 
Cf. Angadi-pasige or pasike, K. A fee or cess upon stalls or 
booths. (W. p. 26). 

Anga-'jitamu, Tel. Personal salary. (B & C., II., p. 637). 

Angula, S. K. The thumb; a finger’s breadth; a measure equal to 8 barley 
corns. 12 angttlas=l vitasti or span: 24 angulas=z hasta or 
cubit. (Ap. p. 21.) See below nader Kdl, Kdlu. [According to 
Dr. Fleet, 1 ahgula=i inch ; 1 vitasti=9 inches ; 1 hasta=2 vitasti 
= 18 inches. Arth. p. 520.] 
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'Angasalai, Tam. (?) (£. R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Ankakara, K. Head of commercial guild. CB. C. VIE. Sk. 118, p. 251). 

Antaraya, K. Tam. (?) A civil and judicial term meaning estoppage. (N. 

p. 17) [Antaraya is included among money payments. E, R, for 
1917, p. 110]. 

Anydya, S. Injustice. A complaint of injustice; a plaint in a civil suit. 

(}V. p. 29) [Dr. Barnett suggests the following ; — Tax in some 
kind of breach of contract or fraud.] 

Anydyarjita^Wtonsiul gain. (V. p. 67). 

Anujne, Anujnd, S. K. Declaration from the government (E. C. IX. Cp. 
50. p. 142). 

Amritapa4h S. K. Tel. Tam. Food-offerings of a god (B & C. III., 
p. 1495 ; see also 5. I. I. Pt. I., p. 82, n. 5). 

Aramane, K. Palace. (£. C, HI., Ml. 95, p. 65.) Cf. Husfir, Mahal, in 
Hindi. 

Arasi-kdi^am, Tam. (?). Arit=any kind of grain, but especially rice, 
freed from chaff, (_JV. p. 32). Kdnant=M.Q.l. mortgage, free, pre- 
sent or reward. It also applies to an advance or loan of money 
as the equivalent to, or consideration for, a mortgage or transfer 
of landed property, fields and gardens into the occupancy of the 
person advancing the money, without prejudice to the pro- 
prietor’s vested rights, to whom, also, the occupant is bound to 
pay all the proceeds of the estate in excess of the interest of the 
money he has advanced (fF., pp. 255-256). For arasi^kShamt 
seeE. R. for 1913, p. 139. 

Ara^iiPeru,T^m. (?) (E. /. XVIII, p. 139). 

Archaka, S. Worshipper; a priest in a temple (.Ap. p. 148; B. C» 
III. p. 1495). 

Arisutiandctfi*, Ta.m. (?) A money payment) (^507 of 19 1\5), 

Asavechchdlu, Tam, (?) (JRang. 1. p. 23). 

Ashfa-bhdga-fejas-svamya, S. Or merely ashfa-bhogam. Enjoyment of 
the whole, or the eight products of an estate : siddhi or the land 
cultivated ; sddhya or the produce of such land ; pdshai^a or 
uncultivated or rocky land and its produce e.g., minei'als etc.; 
nikshSpa or property deposited on the land ; nidhi or treasure- 
trove ; jaldmrita or waters and their produce ; akskipi or actual 
privileges ; agdmi or prospective rights and privileges. (JV, p. 
36 ; see also My. Ins. p. 3 ; Fleet, I. A. IV. p, 278, n.) 

Asvapati, S. “General of the Horse”, a title mentioned in a list of state 
officers. iWZKM. XII.^ p. 69). 

dihavape, K. Revenue Department; revenue; an armed messenger or 
peon employed in revenue affairs. {W, p. 38, N. p. 139). 
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Avasaram, avasarya^ avataram, Tam. (?) King’s Representative. (,368 
of 1917; E.R> for 1918, pp. 164-165). 

A-uasara satra, K. (?) Annual of a god. (B.C. IX, Cp. 152, p. 164), 
Avasara-varianai, Tam. (?) A tax to meet the expenses of the tour of an 
a'vasaram. (E.L XVIII, p. 139). 

Aiynuru-guliga-pann6ya-derc, K. Tax on 500 ploughs of pannaya, (E. 
C. F, Hn. 137, p. 272), 

Adi-karttigai-pachchai, Tam. A kutjkikkai or present given in the month 
of Adi and Kdrtigai. (E.T., XVII, p. 112). 

Adaya, S- K. Tel. (a) Gain, profit, receipt. (JF., p, S) ; (6) Customs, toll. 
(V., p. 139). 

Md,rga-dddya, K- transit dues or duties. 

Mamul-dddya, K. Export duties. 

Sthala-dddya, K. Customs on goods imported to be sold at one 
place. (N. p. 139). 

Adhaka, S. A measure of grain, the 4th of a dru\ia=16 prasihas=-16 
kitdAi‘vas~ti&‘3.\\y 7 lbs. 12 ozs. Avoir. (Ap., p. 207). 

Agdmi, See above under ashfa-bhoga. 

Agram, S. K. Revenue from gardens and plantations. (My- Gas. I., 
p. 476). 

Al-amaiiji, Tam- X/=labourer; ai;ta»;*=compulsory service. Compul- 
sory service which the villagers in the Tamil country were for- 
merly compelled to render to the Government servants travelling 
on public duty. (W., p. 18; E.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

AlivarOt K. Loss. (E.C. V., Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Alukku-nlr^pditam, Tam. Cf. Nir-driikkam. Tax for maintaining the 
person who regularly supplies water to the fields (H.J., XVII, 
p. 112). 

Asuvakkadamai, Tam. (?) (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 
Attai-kdV’ikkai, Tam. (?) (B.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Aya, S, K. Tam. (o) Dues. (E. C. XI,, Hk. 34, p. 120). (&) Payment in 
kind, com being given from the threshing floor to hereditary 
servants of the village. (N., p. 49) (c) Tribute. (W., p, 41). 
Aya-ddya, K. Profit and loss. (N., p. 57). 

Ayagdra, Ayakdra^ K. Village servants or officers entitled to the dya or 
proportion of the crop, for the services to the community. Cf. 
Balufe of the Marathi country. (W., p. 41). 

Bali, S. Occasional and periodical cess ; tax. (EJ,, I., p. 402 ; Ghosat 
Ag. Syst. in Ancient India, p. 12). 

Bala, See below. 

Balia, Cf. Balia, Bala, K. (a) A grain measure of 8 kudnias in South 
Kanara. (b) A dry measure of 168 tolas in Mysore, (c) A land 
measure requiring 800 square yards of dry, and 125 square 
55 
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yards o£ wet, land in Mysore (iV., p, 168). (d) A measure of 
capacity, the 4th part of a kolaga or 4 mainas. {Kit. p. 1097). 

Basadi, K. (a) A tax. {E.C. II, No. 347, p. 150). (b) Basadi, Basti, Basdi, 
K. {S. Vasati), A Jaina temple. {Kit. p. 1091). 

Beddalu, K. (a) Tax upon the straw of the dry grain, the whole of 
which is taken by the ryots. {TV., p. 70). <b) Corn growing on 
dry land {N., p. 14). (c) Dry fields. {E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Be4ig^,'Bel. K. (a) Quit-rent. {TV. p, 70). (b) Alms. {E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 
2). (c) Collection {E.C. Ill, Sr. 6, text p. 26,). 

B eda-hinugu, K. (? A tax on those who refused to be enlisted during a 
war.) {My. for 1920, p. 79; Kit., pp. 1118, 1149). 

Begdra, K, Cf. Bigdra, Per. Mar., Superintendent of Forced Labour. C£. 

Begari, K. Labour exacted by a Government without giving 
remuneration for it. {Kit., p. 1147). 

Bele, K. (a) A fractional part denoting one eighth. {N. p. 169). (b) An 
eighth of a rupee, (c) Split pulse. {TV., p. 71). 

Betfada-kdvalu, K. Fees for grazing on the hills. {E.C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Bhanddra. S. K. Tam. Tel. (a) A treasury, (b) A store, a room where 
the household supplies are kept, (c) Villages managed by the 
ruler himself, his own peculiar estate not rented or farmed to 
others, (d) In Cuttack it also means a reservoir. {TV., p. 75). 
(e) A grant of land on favourable rent. {B. &C. Ill, p. 1425). 

Bhanddrada-bdkkasa, K. Treasury chest, {E. C. IX, Cp. SO; p. 142), 

Bhatiddra-grdma, S. K. Tel. Tam. Crown villages. {390 of 1920'). 

Bhanddra-karttad&ra, K. Treasury Ofl&cer. {E.C. IX, Cp. 152, p. 164). 

Bhav-didere, K. Tax on carts. {E.C. V., Hn. 137, pp. 97, 272). 

Bhdta, S.K. Bards. {E.C. III., Ml. 12, p. 56). 

Bhatavritti, B haftavritti, S.K. Land enjoyed by the Bhaftas or Brahmans. 

{My. Gaz. L, p. 579 [rev. ed.] : SJ.I., I., p. 91) Cf. Bhafa-manya, 
S.K. Land granted by a ruler to a learned Brahman. {Kit. p. 
1066) For a discussion on aghorbaidi, read, E.H. Johnston, J. R, 
A. S., for 1929, pp. 93-94. 

Bhafta-gutta, S.K., Gutta held by the Brahmans. {E.C. VII, Sk. 131, p. 100). 

Bhoga, S.K. Tel. Tam. (a) Enjoyinent. (b) The food offered to a god in 
a temple. {B. ^ C. III., p. 1495). 

Bhogya-dyakam, S. Tam. K. Mortgage by possession. {B.R. for 1918, 
p. 170). 

Bhdgya-patra, S.K. Tatu. Tel. Written deeds recording the reconveyance 
of land held on mortgage by possession {hhogya-dyakan) , {E. 

R. for 1918, p. 170). See also TV., p. 81 for two other kinds of 
deeds : savSdha and niH^ddha. 

Bhoga-matidalam, S.K. Tel. Tam. The part of a temple where food is pre- 
pared for the image. {B. & C. III. p. 1495). 
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Bdgara-terige, K. Tax on braziers. (£.C. IV., Gu. 1, p. 3S). 

Biraia, K. Tel. Land tax in Mysore, c,Q.,Bira4a hagdit-jasti an extra cess 
charged on garden cultivation. (AT. p. 152). Cf. Virata, Tel. 
Fines. (E.C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 67 ; see also IV., p. 548). 
BirangVvari, Tam. Cannon tax, (E.R. for 1921, p. 107). 

Bira, (S. Fim?). Head of a commercial guild. (E.C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 
Blra-vanigas, Vira-baJiajigas, S-K. Heads of commercial guilds. The 
status of these as well as of those mentioned above cannot be 
determined. (E.C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Blra-vana, K. Soldier’s tax. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Birudii, K. Title, distinction. (Kit, p. 1120; B & C. III. p. 1495). 
Biruddvali, K. Enumeration of distinctions or marks of distinctions. (Kit., 

p. 1120). 

Birudulu, Tel. Tax on waste lands. (?) (Rang. I, p. 23. See also IF., p. 85) 
Bitada, K. A tax, an impost. (E. C. IX, Ht. 4, p. 88, text, p. 195). 

Btsige, K. (? Kittel gives it as a tadbhava of vimsati; 20 pdlas. Kit. p. 

1128. It is included among customs. E.I , XIX, pp. 35, 40). 
Brahmadeya, S. (a) Any grant or perquisite appropriated to Brahmans. 

(IV., p. 93). (b) Share of crop given to Brahmans. (My. Gas. I. 
p. 579. [rev. ed.]). 

Bara, Tel. (?) A Fathom: six feet. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1495). 

Bdyee, K. Tel. Palanquin bearer. (Kit. p. 1157). 

Chakra-vardha, S.K. Tel. Perhaps the same as kdrtikn-vardha which is 
Rs. 4. The ordinary chakram, according to some, is one-sixteenth 
of a pagoda. (B. & C. III. p. 1495). 

Chavela, Chavala, Chavalama, Tel. (a) About 1 shilling. (Brown, Tel. 

Diet., q. V.). (b) Four dabs of 20 kds each. (W., p. 107), (c) An 
eighth of a pagoda, half a rupee in Mysore. (N. p. 166), 

Chara, Chardddya, Cf. Chara-sunka ; Ayd. K. (a) Duty levied on all sorts 
of goods and commodities, (b) Transit and town duties in 
Mysore. (N. p. 146; E.C. V., Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Chilwv&na, K, The odd or broken money over a round sum, called 
ckillare, in South Kanara. (N. p. 62). 

Chiluvana-sunka-gdna, K. Miscellaneous excise for oil- (E.C. IV. Ch. 
196. p. 24), 

Chinnam, S.K. Tel. Tam, (a) A weight, (b) A coin worth one-eighth of a 
pagoda or seven annas. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1495). 

Chinna-bhanddra. S.K. Tel. Tam. Treasury of gold. (E. C. VIII, Tl. 5, 
p. 163. 

Chdvadi, K. (a) Court of a provincial ruler, (b) Verandah. (My. for 
1916, p. 60, N. p. 81). 

Chodana, (?) (a) A liquid measure. (If) In Malabar it is 341i cubic 
inches, (c) In Nellore the measure seems to be no longer used. 
(B. & C. HI. p, 1495). 
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Dakshii^a-samudradhipati, S.K. “Master of the Southern Ocean”. This 
was the official designation of the Vijayanagara viceroy who 
was stationed in the south. 

Dalavali, K. (?) A tax. (My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Duni:i3yaka-svamya, S.K. A tax to defray the expenses of the campaigns 
of the danv>dyaka or the commander. ( ?) (My. for 1920^ p. 79). 

Danapperw, 'Ta.m. A money-payment. (507 of 1916; E.R. for 1917, p. 110) 

Darir^am, Tel. A measure of 10 hasta or cubits, (i?. & C. Ill, p. 1495). 
For the difEerent meanings of darida, see Ap. pp. 489-490, 

Dapdct-niti, S. Science of polity (Ap., p. 490). 

Dai^(^ige,K. (?) (E. I., X/Y.. pp. 35, 40). Cf. (a) Dantftga, A pole set 
horizontally in the corner of a room and used as a shelf (Kit., 
p. 770). (b) Danda. S* A stick, a staff, a rod, a cane carried 

by mendicants; an ear; a measure of length, a rod or pole of 4 
cubits, (c) A measure of time : 24 minutes. (W., p. 122). Dapdikdla, 
K. Harvest time. Dandi-hele, Plentiful crop (N. p. 13). 

Darusana-kav^aike, S. K. Tam. Tel. Tribute in person. (E,C. V, ■ Cn. 2S9, 
p. 234), 

Dasavai},da, S.K. A. permanent grant of rent-free land, given for building 
or repairing a tank, on condition of paying one-tenth or a small 
share of the produce. (B.C. V, Int. p. 3,n. 5). According to some, 
the grantee pays -j^ths of the produce. According to others, the 
grantee appropriates ^§ths and pays grantor. {B. & 

C. Ill, p. 1495). 

D&siigala-terige, K. Tal on mendicants. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Dete, K. Cf. Terige, Derige, Tax. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p, 35). 

Devadayam, S. Tel. K, Lands or alloAvances for the support of a temple. 

(PP., p. 133; 179 of 1913). Cf. Dharmadaya, S. K. Grants made 
for the support of charitable or religious institutions. (N., p. 92). 

DSvasthdnam-grama, S. K. Tel. Tam. Temple villages. (390 of 1920). 

Dharmakarta, S. K. Tel. Tam. The trustee or manager of a temple. (B & 
C. Ill, p. 1496 ; Sewell, I, p. 106). 

Dharma-sdsana, S. K. Tam. Tel. A stone charter embodying the confir- 
mation of the dharma of a city or a town. (E. C. VIII, Tl. 15, 

p. 166). 

Dhctrav^a-sdrvahhauma, S. Universal emperor among mnemonics. (E, C. 
VII, Sk. 99, p. 321). 

Divan-khand, Per. Minister’s office. (Elliot^ IV, p. 107), 

Dommam, Tel. K. One who belongs to the juggler or acrobat class. (B. & 
C. Ill, p. 1496). 

DfiXf a, S. A measure of capacity, either the same as adhako. or equal to 4 
ddhakas or ^ of a khsti, or 32 or 64 seers (Ap. p. 517). 
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Drdv^amukha, S. A territorial division, conterminous with j&Mra, and higher 
than paffana and lower than sithhasana. 

Duggdmji, Tel. Ten kshi, about half an anna. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1496). 

Durga- dandy mmmz’ariana, S. K. (? A tax for the maintenance of a hill- 
fort). iA. S. R. for 1908-9, p. 191, n. 9). 

Edakkaftayam, Tam. A tax. (352 of 1912 ; E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Eduttalavu, Tam. A tax. (E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Ekahhogam S. The possession or tenure of village land by one person or 
family without any co-share. The appellation is continued in 
some instances where other parties have been admitted to the 
portions under the original tenure as long as that remains 
unaltered. (W., p. 152). 

Eka-svdmya-agrahCira, S. An opra /tarn exempted from all taxes. (?) (E. 
C. Ill, MI. 95, p. 65). 

Erugdtiike, K. Offering of manure [jEnt=matmre ; A’t7fifZ:e=offering]. (B. 
C. IX, Ht. 4, p. 88). 

Ernttaiammddam, Tam. A tax. (352 of 1912'). (But see W., p. 459, Eru= 
manure; iowwudaiH=compact made by merchants and traders 
with the customs and excise). 

Erimtnvilai, Tam. (? A tax on fresh water fish). (j5. R. for 1913, p 122). 

Fanam^ A small silver coin formerly current at Madras ; 12ii fanams 
are equal to one rupee. (IF., p. 155 where phalam is given as the 
S. origin of the word), 

Gadde, K. Wet or dry land ; land fit for rice cultivation, or on which rice 
is grown. 

Gadde-heddalu, K. Wet and dry land. (E. C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2). 

Gadif K. Boundary. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47. Rice gives Taluku, district 
as the equivalent of this word My. Gas. I, p. 579, Rev. ed.). 

Gadydtyam , Gadya, or merely Ga, S. K. (a) A goldsmith's weight, equal to 
20 vals, 8 mCishas, or half a /o/a, or about 52 grains Troy. (W., 
p. 161). (b) The weight of a ruvi or a farthing, (c) A small 
gold coin in Belgaum; a pagoda (N., p. 165). 

Gale, K. Measuring rod, staff, e.g. Bhcrunda-gale (I, A. IV, p. 181). Cf, 
Videlvidugu, Tam, under the Ganga-Pallavas. (32 of 1912). 

Gandchara-dere, K. Tax on the Jangamas. (E. C. TV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Gattdkdra-terig e, K, See above. Taxon the Jangamas (B. C. IV, Gu 1 
p. 35). 

Gandiga, K. Head of a commercial guild, status unknown (E. C. VII, Sk. 
118, p. 87). 

Gatia-dere, K. Tax on oil-mills. (E. O. V, Hn. 137, p, 97, text, p. 272). 

Gdv-iga-guita, K. Farming of oil-mills. (Rice gives it as a tax on oil-mills 
My. Gas. I, p. 479). 
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Gavarega^ K. Head of a commercial guild, status unknown, (£. C. VII 
Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Gavariga^ K. A basket maker. {W., p. 171). 

GdrVWitiia-svami^ K. Head of a commercial guild, status unknown. (E. C. 
VII, Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Gidda, K. A fourth-part, a quarter (of anything). (.Kit., p. 542). 

Giddana, K. The fourth part of a solige. (Kit., p. 542). 

Gidna, K. Eight seers or two soliges. (Kit., p. 542). 

Gorru, Tel A variable measure of land, commonly equal to 3T637 acres. 
(B. & C. Ill, p. 1496). 

Grama, S. K. One of the smallest territorial divisions ; a village, hamlet. 
(Ap., p. 417). 

Grdmadhipati, S. Officer appointed by the king to collect revenue from the 
man who holds a contract from the Government, (^ukr. IV 
p. 149). 

Grdma-gadydtia, S. K. Village rent. (?) (B. (7. VII, HI. 71, p. 173). Cf. 

Grama-terige, K. A fine levied in Mysore from ryots who have 
left their villages and settled in others. (W., p. 187 ; N., pp. 145, 
148). 

Gunjd, S. A small shrub of that name bearing a red black berry which is 
used as a weight, measuring on an average - 3 ;^^ grains Troy, or 
an artificial weight called measuring about 2 Troy. (Ap, 

p. 406). 

Guipfa, Tel. (a) A pond, (b) A land measure equal to -^^th or g--|^th of 
a gorru which is generally about 2^ acres. In Nellore a gurt,ta is 
taken as equal to 2,756i square feet or ’0633 acre, being -y^th of 
a gorru. In the case of garden lands, however, the gurifa is only 
•02725 acre or merely ^^-g-ths of a gorru. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1490). 

Gutte, Guttige Guttu, Guttigai, K. Tam. Tel. A contract, a monoploy 
of a tenure, an exclusive right of sale or supply of any 
commodity, farm, or rent, an income of variable amount sold or 
let out for a fixed sum. (N., pp. 92,145 for different kinds of 
guttas; W., p. 191). 

Guttige-piffdct-ddnd, K. ( ?) Fee levied for planting areca trees in an areca 
garden belonging to a temple. (B. C. VI, Tr. 43, p. 110). 

Gdtriga, K. Head of commercial guild, status unknown. (E. C. VII, Sk. 
118, p. 87). 

Hadctpa, K. Bearer of the betel pouch, of a prince. (W., p. 193). 

Ha4a-va}eya, K. (?) (ikfy. for 1916, p. 52). 

Hadiyardyd, K. A tax. (?) (My, for 1916, p. 52). 

Hadike, Cf. Hodike K. See below. An impost (R. C. Ill, TN. 98, p. 87), 

B&dara, K. Tax on prostitutes (?). (My. for 1920, p. 79). 
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H5ga, K. A fractional part denoting quarter and symbolized by 
I a small coin in Mysore, a quarter gold fanam, also a single 
silver fanam. Haga-tiika, K. A gold weight of 4'84 grains in 
South Kanara. {N., p. 172; My, Ins. R. 269; W., p. 193), 

Ha^a, K. (a) Money (b) a fanam, or -^^ths of a rupee. Hana-tilka, a gold 
weight of '213 drachm (Av. in South Kanara). {N., p. 172, W,, 
p. 198) ; Handara-hana ? (E. C. VII, HI. 46, p. 168). Handara, 
Hanjara, Laths. (Mysore) . (iV., p. 176). 

Haratie^ K. Cf, Harafia (a) Taking, accepting, making an agreement. 

(b) Seizing, withholding, stealing, (c) A nuptial present, (d) A 
gift to a student at his initiation. {E. C. Ill, Tn. 98, p. 87 ; Kit., 
p. 1633). 

Hans, Hani, K. A word applicable to dry and fluid measure ; dry— 133 
tolas (Manjelvar in South Kanara), 112 tOltcs in Bhatkal, and 160 
tolas in Coorg. FIuid=144 tolas in Coorg, 2211 tolas in Ankola. 
(.V., p. 172). 

Horavaru, (?) Import duties or export duties (?). (£. C, IV, Hn, 137, 
p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Harigolu, K. The peculiar round basket boat on the Tungabhadra and 
in Mysore- (My. Ins. p. 26). Harugola, Ferryman. Ibid. 

Hasara, K. (?) Tadbhava of S. pasara, prasara— Collection, shop, a gift, 
to extend. (£. I. XIX, pp. 35-40; Kit., p. 962). 

Hebbdra, Hebhdruva K. (a) A chief, a superior, (b) The head of a village 
(IF., p. 200). 

Herjunka, Hejjunka, K. Great customs (?). (My. Ins., p. 125 ; E. C. V, P. 
I, Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Hodake, Hodike K. A cover, wrapper, a roof. (My. for 1916, p. 96, Kit. 
p. 1690). Cf. Podake. 

Holamere-niruvali, K. Field boundaries, and water courses pertaining to 
it. (F. C. V, P. I, 2, p. 2). 

Holavdru, K. Export duties. (E. C. VII, Sh. 71, p. 28). 

Hombali, K. (?) Imposts, (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Homla-gutta, K. Tax annually paid by those who smelted iron. (My. Gas. 
I, P. 479). 

Honnu (?) K Gold, money, a coin, half of a pagoda. (E. C., Ill Nj. 117, 
p. 106; W p, 211). Two pagodas. (N., p. 173). (^Honnu in the 
sense of imposts ? E. C., III., Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Hora kaulu (or Hodake hora kaulu), K. Licence for export. (E. C. V, 
Cn. 259, p. 234). 

H ora-saluvali, K, Export duty and all other taxes payable to the pala. (E. 
C. IV, Ch- 196, p. 27, text, p. 66). 

Hudike, Hudike-dere, K. (?) A tax. <E, C. VII, HI. 71, p. 173). 
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Hulhi-banni, K. Tax payed by the GoUas or shepherds for feeding their 
flocks on public pasture. (My. Gas. I, p. 479 ; N., p. 160). 

Hobali K. Cf. Hdhl%^ Taraf. Sub-division of a Taluka. {My. Gas. I, p, 
579 [rev. ed.] ; Kit. p. 1071). 

It^atorai, I^aitturai, Tam. Cf. I^ai. Weight in general, a weight of 100 
palams equal to vis. or 12i seers. I^aitorai, ( ?) {E. I. XVIII, 
p. 139; W., p. 213; 352 of 1912, B. R. for 1913, p, 122). 

14angai~vari. Tam. A tax which the Pallis had to pay (?). {294 of 1910, 
E. R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Igtas, Per. Revenue assignments {Barani, p. 429). 

Ijara, A lease or farm of land or revenue or tax (?). {B. & C. Ill, 
p. 1496). 

Inapari, Tam. a tax (-?) {E. I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Jnam, Per. Lands held on favourable terms, such as grants subject 
to a light assignment, e.g.," ardha-manya, ardha-svadhi, umbali, 
uttdra, etc. {N., p. 91; B. & C. Ill, p. 1496). 

/o&arya?^,K.Tax paid by weavers and manufacturers of cotton cloth. {My, 
Gas. I, ^.479}. 

JangUi~guftu, K.(a) Lease of forest land. (b)A contract for collecting and 
selling forest produce. (32P of 1920; N. p. 145). Cf. kavali’-gutte, 
koV'da'^kavali. A contract for collecting and selling forest 
produce. (N., ibid). 

Jatimdnyam, S. K. Tax paid by the Madigas or Chucklers. Usually 
mdnya means a hereditary or ofiScial estate. But it also means 
among the Holeyas the name given to a tribal leader. 

Jati-terige, K, Caste tax {E.C. III., MI. 95, p. 66). 

Jayirr-terige, K. A tax on those convicted of murder (homicide?) and 
executors. {My. Gas. I, p. 479). 

Ilvita~parru, Tam. Districts given on lease for life. (?). {B. R, for 1915, 
pp. 107-108). 

Jlyara-terige, K. Tax on Jiyars. {E.C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Jddi, Tel. K. (a) An easy or quit rent, a personal tax on district officers. 

(b) A tenure under which a person reclaims a certain portion of 
waste land, settles on it, pays a half or a quarter of the gross 
value of the produce to government. This tenure differs from 
Kdyam-gutie in the latter being a permanent contract for a 
government village on the annual payment of a fixed sum. {N., 
p. 91 ; E. C. V.P.I, Hn. 2, p. 2; TV, p. 241). 

Kodamai, Tam. A money payment. ^(d(?7 of 1916 ; B.R. for 1917, p. 110 ; 
W.,v- 246). 

Kaiati'vaipa^ K. Hammer tax. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 
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Ka44^yoda~hutluvalliy K* Cf. Kaffayam. Tam* Forced sales. K. 

Force, compulsion ; forcing people to pay the prices set upon 
articles, exaction. p. 347; E.C, X. Bp. 18, p, 139; W,^ 

p. 269). 

Kaikada, K. A temporary loan. Also called Kaigada, kaisdia, Maigada, 
OV., pp. 1, 51). 

Kaittaadi, olai, kadaiyldu, Tam. A demi-official revenue note- (597 of 
1916 E. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

Kakandi, K ?. A tax (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Kalanju, The weight of li pagodas of coins (B. S C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kalam, Tam. ? (e.g. three kalam [of paddy] on each ma) (^E.R, for 1915, 
pp. 103, 107-108). 

Kaluhalh, K. Cf. Grama. Per. Ancient village (My. Gas, I, p, 579 trev. 
ed).] 

Kaluve, K. Channels, aqueduct (F.C. V.P.I., Hn. 2, p. 2 ; N., p. 27). 
Kallai, Tam. A tax paid by those who sold spirituous liquor (My. Gaz. 

I, p. 479). 

Kaldyam, Tam. Probably a tax payable for quarrying stones. (E.C. XVII, 

p. 112). 

XfllZatww, lands Tam. ? {E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Kammara-vritti, K. Blacksmith’s tax {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Kampa'ij.a, K. A territorial division (B. & C. Ill, pp, 1497 ; But, accor- 
ding to others, Kampana is a term for the army and not a 
territory. {W.Z.K.M. XII, p. 68). 

Kamugu, Tam. Areca-land. Ill, P. Ill, p. 337). 

Kanddchara, K. Military department. (IF., p. 257) 

Kappa, Kappam, Tam. K., Mai tax, tribute, offering. (,1V., p. 260). 
Karanam, S. A village accountant. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Karanika, Cf. Karanam, Sthala-Lekhatam. S. Writer, accountant (Kazf, 

II, p. 219). 

Karattike, K. Cf. Karanika-varttana. S. (Fartlona-wages). A cess levied 
originally for the support of the district accountant. (It was con- 
solidated with the public revenue by Tipu Sultan.) (W.„ p, 263). 
Karanika-jdditX.. Karanika’s quit rent. (S-I.I, II. P. II, p. 119). 

Kasha, The chief town of any given area. (B. & C. Ill, p. l497). 
Kasba-kdpu, The headman of 3. kasha town. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1497), 
Kasayi-guttu, K. Butcher’s tax. (My. Gas. I, p- 479). 

Kattari-vana, K. Scissors tax. (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Kat^am, Cf. Kafndlu, Tel. (a) A present to a superior, (b) A compulsory 
“benevolence”. (B. S’ C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kaffige, K. A land measure of 34.^ySquare cubits in Belgaum (N,, p. 162 ; 

My. for 1916, p, 96) See under •PS.-^du. 

Katiige-avasaram, Tam, Tax on fire- wood (B.I., XVII, p. 112). 
Kafaka-sise, K ? (E.C. II., p. ISO, «. 1). 

56 
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Kaffe, K. Customs house. (£.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2) (b) A mound round a 
tree (South Kanara) ; (c) a verandah (S. Marata. N.,p. 27). 

Kafnalu, Tel- ? Presents. Cf. Katnam, Tel. a na 2 ar. (B. & C. 11, p. 947, 
III, p. 1498 ; W., p. 269). 

Kaffu-guttige patra sdsana, K. A stone charter containing the gift of a 
kaitu guttige dana. 

Katfu-guttige-piV'dci dana, K. Cash payments paid to a temple for plant- 
ing arec trees, (My. Ins. p, 107 ; E.C., VII, Sk. 105, p. 78). 

Kavarte, Kavaie, K. Taking by force, sei 2 ing, plundering. ( ?) (Kit., 
pp. 388, 389). 

Khadddyam, K. Fines (E.C. III., ^11. 95, p. 66). 

Khav>4ii S. K. (Khanda) A word applicable to weight, dry and fluid mea- 
sure. (a) Metals: 22,400, tdlas or 5 cwt, (S. Kanara; Bhatkal in 
N. Kanara) ; 23,040 tolas in Honnavuru, Yellapura, and Ankola 
(N. Kanara) : 20,000 tdlas in Mundagod; 22, 400, tdlas in ^irsi 
(N. Kanara) ; (b) Timber. z 38 feet 10 1 inches (North Kanara) ; 
24 Kdl X 12 angttla X 1 angula (South Kanara) ; (c) Sugar, 
ghee 16,000 tdlas (Belgaum) ; 19,200, tdlas (Coorg) ; (d) Jaggory, 
19,200 tdlas (South Kanara) ; (e) Dry measure : 38, 40, tolas in 
Karwar and Ankola, 4320 tolas in Kumta and Honnavuru, 1440 
tdlas in Siddhapura, and 71680 tdlas in Mundagod (North 
Kanara); (f) Fluid measure ; 11,200 tdlas (South Kanara); 
23,040 tdlas in Sirsi, 20,000 tdlas in Mundagod; Doddakhaxtdi, 
t a grain measure of 153,600 tdlas in Sirsi ;FAdfd- 
khai^di'. a khafidi of 25 mainas used only in Virajendrapeta 
(Coorg). (V., p. 164). See also W., pp. 277-278. 

Khanduga, Cf. Khattdi, S.K. (a)A dry measure of 409,600 tolas (Belgaum), 
128,000 tdlas (Coorg), 13,440 tolas (Mysore) ; (b) A salt measure 
of 64,000 tolas (Belgaum) ; (c) A weight of 192,000 tolas for 
silk, sugar, drugs, and cotton (Mysore) ; (d) A land measure 
requiring 64,000 square yards of dry, and 10,000 of 
wet land (Mysore) ; (e) a Synonym for a mudi in Bhatkal 
(North Kanara). (N., pp- 164-165 ; E.C. II., No. 402, p. 170). 

K.haV'drika, A portion of a village granted free or at favourable rent (B. 
& C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kharvada, A territorial division higher than Khdda and lower than 
Madamba (Cf. Kharva, S. Ten thousand millions. Kharvafa, 
S. A Market town, a village at the foot of a mountain Ulp. pp. 
391-392). 

KhidUf K. S. A territorial division higher than Nagara and lower than 
Kharvada. (Cf. Khefa, S. A village, a small town. Cf. Khifaka, 
(Jramadhana, Ap, p. 393, Kit. p. 513). 
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Kirkuja, Mar. CLKirhul,Kirkol. (a) Miscellaiieous, petty taxes on articles 
or goods, (b) Unnecessary trouble given to ryots by inferior 
officers in minute things. (W., p. 290; iV., pp. 74, 119; j?./., 
XVIII, p. 139). 

Ko<}avisa, K. Allowance of a visa of grain etc. for every bullock-load that 
comes into a town, paid to a person employed to check the 
demands of the toll-keeper, (Apparently from Kdi^u^z. horn, 
for homed cattle. For visa see below. IV.., p. 292 ; E.C, VIII, 
Sh. 46, p. 168.) 

Koda-gi, K. (a) Lands having an invariably fixed rent, not liable to any, 
change on account of the seasons, etc., and saleable (Manjarbad), 
(b) Lands granted for service^ in connection with the restoration 
or construction of tanks or of their maintenance in good order* 
(Mysore) (V., p. 91). 

Kdl, Kdlu, El. Measuring pole sometimes 18 spans in length. (F. 

C. IV., Yd. 28, p, 56), (b). Angula, A lineal measure for wood 
24 making a gaja or kdht. (c) A wood, a pole, rod measurement 
of 24 finger’s breadth (South Kanara). (For different kinds of 
KdIu, — Ikkeri. Maleyali, Hokkalu, Kadre, Virajendra and Lin- 
girajendra, see N., p. 164). 

Ko}aga,K., A measure of capacity: 4 bal}as (Xtf. p. 493). A dry measure 
of 768 tolas in Yellapur, 384 tolas in Sirsi, 72 tolas in Siddhapur 
and 924 tolas in Bhatkal (North Kanara) ; (b) A dry measure 
of 672 tdlas. (Mysore) (For further details see N., p. 163). 

Kolu, Tam, Mai. A plough-share; cultivation, ploughing (P^’., p- 293). 

Koru, K. (a) A mode of cultivation under which the produce is equally 
divided between the proprietor and the cultivator (Mysore). A 
share of the crop belonging to the cultivator (Mysore). [Kora- 
varu—s. share of the crop due to the landlord by the tenant J 
(V., pp. 10, 144.) 

Kojaga, Cf. Ko}uga. K. A measure of grain, one-twentieth of a Khanduga 
or 3 bushels (E.C. II., No. 335, p. 144, W.. p.292). 

Konigai, Tam. ? Error for CKanigai?') Cf. Koniri, Kdniri. K. A square 
reservoir with steps) W. 293). (Tax for maintaining such tanks ?.) 

Kdrti, See above. Land the produce of which is shared by the Government 
commonly used in opposition to the term Zamindari and inaim 
(E. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Korru, Tam? (Cf. Korru of the king. 335 of 1913'). 

Koffage, K. (Cf. Kdte-bitfi. A tax formerly levied in Mysore in lieu of 
free labour previously exacted for the repair of certain forts and 
carriage of stores to them, iW., p. 295) {My. for 1920, p. 79. 
Cf. Kofiga, Kdtig&ra, A stone cutter tV,, p. 295. Cf. afort 

stronghold. Kit. p, 496). 
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Kdiiam, Tam. K. A territorial division higher tla&.nNd4u and lower than 
Map^cilam. 

Kottige, K. Cf. (a) An out-house (South Kanara)- (b) a verandah. (N., 
p. 80) (? A tax on verandahs or out-houses). 

KofHge-vartanai, Tam ? (E.J, XVIII., p. 139). See Kotfage above. 

Kraya-patra, S. Sale-deed (E.C. VI, Kp. S9, p. 90). Cf. kraya-chilu, 
kraya-sadhana, a sale-deed. (V., p. 51). 

Krdsa, S. Koss, A measure of distance equal to ith of a ydjana. (Ap., 
p. 382), 

Ktt4ttha. K, (Tod. of Kduvva) A measure of capacity containing about 
two seers (Xtt. p. 436). 

Kuchchala, Tel. A land measure equal to eight gorrus. It is taken at 25 
acres in Nellore, and at *29 acres in Kistna (5. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kfcdimai-sey, Tam. 'Occupancy rights (S.J.I, III-, P- HI, P- 226). 

Kucpumif Tam. Assessment (249 of 1913). Cf. Ku4^ma{ Rights. (^SJ.L, 
II, p. 117). 

Ku4i-vdram, Tam. Share allowed to the cultivators. (E. p. 43, n. 25 ; W, 
p. 541). 

Kitkii, K. ? (My. for 1920, p, 79). 

Kumbha, S. A measure of grain equal to 20 drd^as. (Ap. p. 363). 

Kumbhara-seffi, K. Chief of the potters. (E.C. IV., Yl. 2. p. 27). 

Kumbhara-svami, S. Headman of the potters. Cf. KumbhSra-^etti (E. C. 
IV, Yl. 2, p. 27). 

KumbhSra-dore, K. Potter’s tax (E.C. IV, Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Kumbhara-vritU, K. Potter’s tax. Cf. Kumbhara-dere (My. for 1916, 
p. S2). 

Kuncham. or Kunchadu, Tel. 4 mditika or muntas or i of the tUm which 
is, roughly, a hundredweight. (B S' C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kula, K. Mar. (a) An individual paying taxes to the Government, a payer 
of Government dues, (For further details see N. p. 144). (b) 
Rent. (E.C. Ill, Ml. 95, p. 65). (c) A certain measure : a kolaga. 
(Kit. p. 453) ; (d) Family, race (Kit. p. 453). 

Kula-varttane, K. The perquisites of the village officers receivable from 
farmers and those who pay revenue to Government. (Kit. p. 453). 

Kuit, Tam. A square measure varying, according to some, from one 
square foot to 25,600 square feet. According to others, it is 567 
square feet. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Kulavadai, Tam. A tax for fishing in tanks. (E.I., XVII, p. 112). Cf. 
Kulavddi, K. An inferior village servant. (Kit. p. 453). 

Kulavdra, Cf. Kulavdrapaffi, Kuluvdrapatfi, Kulavdra-tachie, Kulavdr-' 
chitha., Ku}avSrpatfi. S. (a) An account of the land farmed by each 
cultivator severally, (b) A term applied to families, or indivi- 
dual heads of families, paying revenue, and in this sense occurs 
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in various compounds given by W. in detail, (c) A term applied 
especially to the settlement of the assessment with each indivi- 
dual cultivator, the same as ryotwari. (d) Kulav&ra-tachte A rent 
roll containing the rent paid by each ryot, the amount of fharSvu 
beres, whether the land is hharti or kambharti; and upon which 
the annual settlement of kambharti vargs were fixed. (iF. p. 
300; N. p. 144) (c) Kulav&rchitha. K. An account of the land 
farmed by each cultivator severally. (^Kit. p. 453). 

Kula, K. Mar. See above Kiila, A payer of Government dues, the Malgu- 
zar of Hindustan, (b) A quantity of land that may be ploughed 
in one day by a single plough. (IF. pp. 300-301 My. for 1916, 
p. 52). 

Kurri-dere,^. Sheep tax. {E,C. XL, Yl. 2,p. 84). 

Kuruju, K. ? iMy. Ins. p. 269) (C£. Kurufc, K. An unripe fruit of the 
Jack tree (Kit. p. 447). 

Kma-derige, K. Tax on meetings (B.C. IV., Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Kaddramha, Kaft-arambani, Tam. K. Dry cultivation, or land which 
depends entirely upon rain for water; the cultivation of such 
land. CW. p. '240; N. 8 ; E.C. IX, Dv. 25, p. 33). 

Kapu, Kampu, Tel. K. (a) A cultivator. The word is also used in the sense 
of P edda-k&pu or principal ryot or village headman ; (b) Guard- 
ing, watching (B. & C, III., p. 1497; W. p. 260 ; Kit. p. 40S). 

Kani, A fractional part of denoting^^th and written ] (b) It also means a 
sixty-fourth fractional part of any coin; also •g^th, g^nd part. 
(^) -ffln: of a pagoda, (d) A land measure of 57,600 square feet, 
a cawnie or twenty-four grounds. ( r) Property, possession, here- 
ditary right. Cf. Kdniydtchi, Tam. Kandiichii K. Property which 
is tax free. (N. p. 162; S.I.I. 11. p. 117 ; Kit. p. 403). Are-kdm, 
the 128th part of any coin. Giddagani. ith of a of a 

hana used in weighing. Duggdni, two kdt}is, two kdsus or cashs, 
A half-penny called 10 cash (Kit. pp. 101, 403, 542, 793). 

Ka^ike^ S. Cf. Kd^ike-kappa, Kane, A present from an inferior to a 
superior, a subscription, a donation, offerings, tribute. Kaffi- 
kdnike. A present from certain Moplahs in the village of Ullal 
(South Kanara), Buttu-kaviike, A tax levied upon the merchants 
of the town of Mulki (South Kanara), being a gift formerly, 
agreed by them to be paid to the pagoda ( ? temple) but which 
was usurped by the former Government (E.C. V. P. I., Hn. 2, p. 
2 ; W. p. 258 E.C. III., Ml. 95. p. 60 ; N. p. 180). 

Kanippidippadu, Tam. ? (E.R. for 1916, p. 123). 

Kdnuka, Cf. Kdi^iike, Tel. (?) A gift to a superior, a compulsory “bene- 
volence" (B. & C. III., p. 1497), 
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KatiiySiichi, Kdij^dnchi, Kdrtdchl Tam. K. [From Kaiti (=property, posses- 
sion, right of possession, hereditary right) and dfchi (=power or 
domination) ] (a) That which is held in free and hereditaty pro- 
perty. (&) hereditary right to lands, fees of office, or perquisites, 
held hy members of village communities or by village officers, 
in the Tamil country, equivalent to the Arabic term mirdsi, used 
likewise in that part of India {W. p. 258). 

Kdr, S. Tam (?) Cf. Khdraha, Khdri, Kharika, S. measure of grain equal 
to 16 dronas C£. Kdr, K. The ploughing season. (Kif. p. 408), (b) 
A toll, tax. (Ap. 350, 392, S16-517; E.E. for 1913, pp. 1819). 

KSr-pasana, Tam. See above. Wetlands {E.R. for 1915. pp. 107-8). 

Kdryakaria, S. K. An agent; an agent for affairs (F <5* C, III., p. 1497). 

Kdru, K. ? C£. Kdr above. (Preceding the name of crop indicates that it 
is sown in the wet season). (F. S’ C. III. p. 1497). 

K&ryavdrdfchi, Tam. ? A money payment. Cf. Varddo. K. A money 
payment among the villagers to defray the village expenses. (IV. 
p. 542; 507 of 1916 ;£.F. for 1917, p. 110). 

KSruka, Cf. Kdraka (a) An artisan, an artificer, a mechanic. Pancha- 
Karuka—the five artificers or artisans : carpenters, goldsmiths, 
black-smiths, stone-cutters (masons and braziers (Kit. pp, 
510, 921). (b) A tax generally of the mohatarpha (?)' 
(c) A tax paid by certain classes in Kfishparaya Odeyar’s time 
for relief from payment of certain duties (Nagar, Mysore) (N. 
p. 142) . (d) The wet season ; the crop of rice sown in April, and 
reaped in June-July. (e) Black, dark, also salt, saline, withered, 
(f) Karukdya, Tel. weak or blighted corn (W. p. 265). 

Kdsu, Tel. K. A small copper coin, current at Madras, made equal in 1832, 
to the Calcutta and Madras paisa and rated at 64 to the rupee ; it 
was formerly rated at 80 to a fanam, a small silver coin, it also 
means, in Tamil, coin, money, e.g., Ponakdsu, gold coin ; Vennu- 
kdsu, silver coin ; Pettalai-kdsu, copper coin. It formerly denoted 
a coin of a certain value, supposed by some to have been the 
same as S, karsha and equal to the double silvet fanatn of 
Madras. (6) A coin of gold, silver, or copper, the copper kdsu 
worth about g^th (?) of a penny, (c) of a rupee, half a 
pie in South Kanara. (d) A pie or of a rupee in Mysore 
(W. p, 267 IIL, p. 1497; N. p. 162). 

KSsu-kadamai, Tam. Revenue in money (S.I.I. II., p, 117). 

Kdiupddu, Tam. Customs. Nad-duties. (?) (E.R. f 9 r 1916, p. 140), 

KSvalifK. Tdl. Watch, A plate or pan for frying or baking (B, & C. 
IIL, p. 1497 iJCtf.p. 415). 
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KavulUt Kdviclu, K. Tel. (a) Charters granted by the State embodying 
favourable terms of cultivation and occupation of lands which 
had been deserted by the tenants, (b) Grazing ground, also called 
hullugavalUf K6valuna4tsu to allow or give a grazing ground, 
(c) Guard, Kdvaludginilht, to mount guard, (d) A word, a 
promise, an agreement or contract. (IF. p. 270 for further 
details ; N. p. 19 ; E,R. for 1916, pp. 144-145). 

Kdvulu-doregalu, Teh Police officers. (C.P. 21 of 1917-18'). 

Kdvali-gutta, K. (a) Tax for letting out jungles, (b) Tax for maintaining 
the village police. Ci. Kdval-anaja iMy. Gas. I, p. 479; fF., p. 
271). 

Kandaya, K. (a) A space of three monjihs, according to others, of four 
months (in astrology) . (b) Tribute, tax, house-tax, land-tax, 
ground-rent. (N. p. 162 ; Kit. p, 360), 

Khana, Cf. Khd^i, bhumi, very inferior and worthless land. Perhaps from 
khdv^z of a fanant', land worth as much. (?) (B.C. II. No. 
347, p. 150, n. 1; N.p. lOj IF. p. 278). 

Kumarit K. A piece of ground in a jungle or forest, on which the trees 
are cut down and burnt, where after it is cultivated for one or 
two years only. (^Kit. p. 443). 

LekkadalU, K. In accounts, (B.C. IV., Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Lekkdbdgam, Tam. Accounts. (_E.R. for 1917, p. 131). 

Maddhyasia, S. K. Middleman, an arbitrator, (B.C. VI„ Kp. 59, p. 90;B'ti 
p. 1203). 

Maduve-dere, K. Tax on marriage. (B.C. V. Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Madappuram,T^m. (£.C. X, ML 100, p. 170). (Cf. Mada, K. A. small 
channel that leads water from the big one to the division of a 
field, or a garden bed {Kit. p. 1190): 

Madi, Tel. Wet field but it also seems to have been a definite measure of 
land. (B. C. HI. p. 1497). 

Madil-amanjai, (Cf. Amanjai) Tam. (a) A compulsory service without 
payment, (b) The gratuitous employment of the villagers in the 
transport of baggage, etc- for public officers, (c) The general levy 
of men inhabiting irrigable villages for the purpose of cleaning 
the channels or tanks, for repairing breaches or constructing 
dams {E.R. for 1913, p. 122, W. p. 21). 

Madamba, {?) A territorial division higher than Kharavada. 

Magamai, Tam. Corrupt form of maganmai, the nature of being a son to 
another, (a) A tax levied among certain merchants in the Tanjore 
and Trlchinopoly districts on all sales and purchases. The levy 
is in the shape of a small but fixed sum which is utilised for 
some public purpose (B./., XVII, p. 112). (b) A contribution 
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formerly levied ort all merchants and cultivators for a temple, 
now given optionally ; a fee or donation to which an individual or 
establishment may be entitled p. 316). 

Magga-dere, K. Tax on looms. (£.C. V. Cn. 259. p. 234). 

Mahajanam, S. The principal (respectable) people of a village. (,B. & C. 

Ill, p. 1497 Kit. p. 1227). Among the mahajanas or great men, 
also figured together with the Brahmans, the notables of other 
communities. 

Mah3~pradhana, S.'JK. Great minister; prime-minister. Cf. Pradhdna- 
Amatya, S- Prime-minister iAp., p. 660). 

Makkai, (?) Tam. Cf. MakkiK. (a) The worst kind of rice-land yielding 
one crop and not attracting tenants (South Kanara). (b) Rice land 
above the level of a valley that is to be watered and a crop of 
luxurious growth, (c) Cultivable land covered with thick brush- 
wood (Coorg). (iV. p. 17 ; Kit, p. 1183). But makkai occurs 
together with korru, i33‘5 of 1913'). 

Malai-amnjai, Tam, (?) A cumpulsory tax levied for the purposes of 
feeding the cattle on the hills. (E.R. for 1913 p. 122 ; W. p. 
334). 

Majave, K. (?) (Cf. Malavaiij Malavantiy Tel. An additional assess- 
ment rated on the growing crops in proportion to their apparent 
richness). (£./. XIX., pp. 34-40; W. 324). 

Malavi, K. (?) (My. Ins.p. 269). 

Ma}abraya, K. (?) An impost (Cf. MalS, malali, Mar, A garden or 
plantation of edible vegetables. Rich low grounds of alluvial 
origin bearing double crops, or sown with vegetables) ( W. p. 323 ; 
E. C. II, 333, p. 141). 

Mallige^ K. (a) ( ?) A tax. Cf. malligg. Tad. of mallika, Jasminum sambac. 

{b) earthenware vessel of a peculiar form, (c) A sort of a 
drinking vessel iKit. p. 1223 ; My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Mallayi-magamai, Tam. (?) (£./. XVII, p. 139). 

Mamh&la, K. (?) A Tax (B.C. IV, Ch. 196, p. 24). 

Ma^a, A, K. A measure of capacity, a maund. See under Told below. 

Manakshata, K. (?) A tax, (jE.C. II. 347, p. 150, n. 1). 

Mane~bab, K. House tax. (My. Gas. I. p. 479). 

Mane-chinna, K. Payment in gold. Cf. Mane-hana, mane-terige, house 
tax (£.C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272 ; N, 153). 

Mandalam, S- The highest territorial division, equivalent of province. 
(Ap. p. 733 ;B. & C. III., p. 1497). 

Maif daUrkdpu, Tel. Headman of a village, according to W. But perhaps 
of rank superior to the ordinary headman. (B. C. Ill o. 
1497). 
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Ma 42 (f«/a, S- Assembly, assembled body. iE.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

ilIaK</ai-4’aH(5?crram, Tam. (?) ((Zi. Mandai, Xam. a herd, flock; mandai- 
murai, or mandai-vardai, Tam. The right and practice of the 
mirasdars to have in turn the cattle of the village folded on their 
grounds, so that they may benefit by the manure. Kanderram 
cf. kandirutta, Mai. survey, measuring, and estimating land. 
E I. XVII., p. 139; IF. pp. 257, 327), 

Mandya^ Tel. (?) A measure of land. (B. & C. III., p. 1498), 

Manakere, K. (?) A tax. (iliy. for 1916, p. 52). 

Manai-pperii-kadamat, Tam. A tax. (? A tax. on houses and compounds). 
(£. /. XVII.p. 112). 

Maneya-bayakara, K. Palace treasurer. (E. C. XII, Ck. 44, p. 87). 

Mannenyar, K. Worthies, nobles. (£. C. VII, HI. 45, p. 168; My. Ins. p 
22 ). 

Maravidai, Tara, (a) A term used in deeds of the transfer of land to 
convey all kinds ol woods, timber and plantations, also ground 
on which trees are grown. (&) A tax on fruit bearing trees. (E. 
/. XVH, p. 112 ; W., p. 331). 

Marutu, Tel. An unknown measure of grain and land. (B. & C. Ill, p. 
1498). 

Mdrga S. K. A road broader than a foot-path and narrower than a raja- 
mdrga. (Sukr. I, pp. 34-35). 

Maiia, Maifu, K. An unknown measure of land. (E. C. VII, Tr. 43, p. 

110). (Cf. Matfa, K. Levelness; a carpenter’s level or square; a 
levelling stick; height, proper limit. Ktt., p. 1189.) 

Maflu, Tel, Plural probably of maffu. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Ma'^airai, Tam. Cf. Manaizari, House rent, ground rent, or rent, (507 of 
1916; W., p. 327). 

Meda-dere, K. Tel. Tam, Tax on basket-makers. From Meda, a caste 
occupied in cutting and selling bamboo or making or mending 
bamboo baskets. Medi or medi also means the part of the handle 
which is joined to the plough. (E. C. IV, Hn. 137, p. 272; W. p. 
338). 

Mel-varam, Tam. Share received by the Government. (J5.,p. 43, n. 25 • IV 
p, 541 ; E. R. for 1917, p, 131). » • , 

Mira, Tel. A fee in grain or money paid by villagers for the up-keep of 
certain offices, services or institutions. (B. ^ C. HI. p. 1498). 

Mir&sdar, Tel. One having a hereditary title to property or office (B & 
C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Mugam-parva% Tam. (? A tax to see the king). (352 of 1912). 

Mula, S. K. As in Mulagcv-i, A permanent tenancy, a perpetual lease under 
which the owner virtually parts with the property on the condi- 
tion of receiving a fixed and invariable annual rent, generally 
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payable on the 30th Bahula of PhSlgutta. The tenure is alienable 
notwithstanding the penal clauses generally inserted in the leases. 
(N„ p. 94). 

MulaikkUlu, Tam. Customs or Nad-duties levied on the horses, goats, 
and cows of the tenants. (E. R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Mulamu, Tel. (a) A stubble field. (&) Land cultivated with millet, (c) 
Garden land. The word does not seem to be common in Nellore. 
(R. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Mule-visa, K. Tel. Tam. (a) Offerings, (h) An allowance of xB^th part or 
fraction of anything, (o) Customs duties. (B. C. XI, Hk. 15, p. 
118; B. I. VI, p. 232, n. 6; W., p. 549 for further details). 
Mulavisdlba4it Tel. Perhaps the original tax levied proportionately upon 
the profits of traders. (R. & C. Ill, p. 1498. For further details 
see IV. q. v. visdlba^'t) • 

Mttkhdsa, Land assigned in return for service to be discharged. (R. & C. 

Ill, p. 1498. For further details, see PV. q. v. mukhdsa). 

Munta, Tel. One-fourth of the kuncham; apparently in Nellore the same 
as mdnika. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Muqudtia-garam, Per. Contractors. (.Bar., p. 429). 

Md, Mdu, Tam. A land measure, -^^th of a veli, containing 100 guV'tO'S of 
44 square feet. (W., pp. 314, 335 ; B. R. for 1915, p. 103). Md is 
also in general use as the shortened form of S. mahd^ great, 
especially in compounds. (1^., p. 314). 

Mdddrikkam, Mdddrikke, Mdddrikkai, Mdddrike, Tam. K. Tel. Cf. 

Mdddru-kasahu-vdH. (a) An annual tax on the manufacturers of 
baskets, mats, etc. (b) Tax on Madigas. (c) Watch and ward. 
(352 of 1912\ E. R. for 1913, p. 122; W., p. 315, B. I. XVIII, p. 
139 ; E. C. IV, Gu. 35, p. 86 ; £. C. IV, Ch. 196, p. 66). 
Mdda-viratti, Tam. See above- (221 of 1910}. 

Mddiga, Tel. K. Tam. Cobbler. (R. <&■ C. Ill, p. 1497). 

Md4a, or Mddai, Tel. Tam. Half a pagoda, i.e., Rs. 2 or Rs. 1-12-0. (R. & 
C. Ill, p- 1497) 

Mdkesvaras, S, Managers of a temple. (E. R. for 1913, p. 120). 
Mdmuldddyam, K. Duties levied on goods exported to foreign countries. 
(My. Gas. I, p. 477 ; N. p. 139). 

Mdi!^ika, Tel. One fourth of the kuncham or 28 tdlas. (B. & C. Ill p. 
1498). 

Mdnya, S. K. Tel. Tara. Cf. Manneya, Worthies, nobles. (My. Ins., pp. 
125-126; Xir. p. 1239). o 

M&hyom, S. K, Tel* Tam. (a) A grant of land or revenue in return for 
service to he rendered to the community. (B. & C. Ill, p. 1498 ; 
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N. p. 1S3). (b) Land either liable to a trifling quit-rent or 
altogether exempt from tax. (Kit. p, 1239). 

Marga-ddSyam, S. K. Duties on goods in transit through a district. (My. 
Gas. 1. p. 477 ; I. 583 [rev. ed]). 

Mdsha, S. A. beam ; a particular wright of gold, e.g., gunjdbhirash}abhih- 
mdsha. (Ap. p. 760). For Gunjd, see above. 

Mdvadi, Tam. Tax on animals, when animals are sold in markets. (E. 

I. XVII, p. 112). 

Mdvi4ai~tnara‘i/idai, Tam. See above. A term, used in deeds to express 
all kinds of plantations or timber. The combination is, however, 
used erroneously being expressed by the latter term alone, (b) A 
term used in conveyance of fend to express game. (PF., p. 330 
for further details.) 

Nagara, S. Town. (E. R. for 1910, p. 97). (5) A territorial division higher 
than a Grama and low than Khcda. 

Nagari-birdda, K. A tax of an unknown nature. (Rang. I. p. 23), 

Nallerudu, Tam. A good buflalo, tax. (352 of 1912 ; E. R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Nall-erumai, Tam. A good buffalo, tax. (352 of 1912). 

Rallet^dige, Tam. (?) (My. for 1920, p. 79). 

Nambi, Tam. A priest perfoi*ming ordinary rites in a Vai?pava temple. 
(B. & C. Ill, p. 1498). 

Nail fey, Nansey, Nanjd, Tam. Soil that is fit for the cultivation of rice 
admitting of artificial irrigation, and hence commonly termed 
"wet ground or soil” in contradiction to pUnja or bailu or dry 
land. (W., p. 367; N„ p. 149; XVII, p. 112). 

Nal-pasu, Tam. Good cow, a tax. (B.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Tam. Good ewe. (352 of 1912). 

Naitupdl, Tam. Planting. (E.R. for 1915, pp.' 107-108). 

Nela-metfu-sthala-sunka, K. Customs dues on terraced land. (?). (E.C. V, 
P. I, Cn. 239, p, 234, text, p. 699). 

NelpadUfTsim. (?) (Cf. Nel, or nellu, Tam. Rice in husk, paddy, fifty 
eight kinds of which are grown in Malabar, (b) A fundamental 
measure eight grains being equal to the breadth of a finger. 
Pddu, Tel. waste, uncultivated fellow ; Tam. Pddu, deficiency on 
remeasurement. Nelpddu cf. NelUpdtam, Tam. Rent upon fields 
of growing rice. (W., pp. 286, 374, 386; E.R, for 1916, p. 140). 

Nenapu, K. A tax (My. for 1920, p. 79.). 

Niksha, Tel. A gold coin said to be equal to the mdda. (B. & C, III 
p. 1498). 

mi-kidd, Nal-kida, Tam. A good sheep. (B./., XVIII, p. 139). 

Nirupa, Rdyasa, or Uttdra, S. Tam, K. Revenue order of the central gov- 
ernment. (E.R, for 1916, pp. 139, 140). 
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Niranivarai, Tam. Water tax. (E.7. XVIII, p. 139). 

Nifvahaka, S. Manager o£ the General Secretariat. See tinder Sakaladhi- 
patya. {Kr. p. 230). 

N^rvilai, Tam. Tax on the sale of water. (E.R. for 1916, p. 122). 

Nyaya, S. (?) (Tax for the maintenane of justice?). (E.C. II, No. 333, p, 
141; W., p. 381). 

Nydya-sabheya-sankheya-ckiluvana-sunka, K. Miscellaneous tolls for the 
council and accounts. (^B.C. V, Hn. 2, p, 2). 

NddUt K. Tam. Tel. (a) A territorial division higher than a GrQma and 
lower than Koffam. (b') A (cultivated, planted) country (in 
opposition to a kadu) ; the country. (ICit., p, 855). 

N dd~ci4iyara-ru4ki, K. System of government in s.nadu. (J7y. Ins., Int., pp. 
cxi, 99). 

Nd4-gau4a. K. (o) The non-official headman of nadu, who in a private 
way settles disputes about caste affairs, etc. (5) An official head- 
man of several villages. (Kit., p. 854). 

Nddu-talav3rikkai, Tam. Police rate for the nadu, (E.R. for 1911, p. 84). 

N&tfu-kdi!iikkai, Tam. (?) Tribute due from a nddu. (Cf. NdUam, Tam. 

Nattu-karapam, The chiefship of a district. Ndttu-karan, A rustic, 
a country man. The registrar or accountant of a district ; a village 
accountant. NStfu-maniyam, Land held rent free as the perqui- 
site of the headman of a village. (E.R. for 1916, p. 140.; W., p. 
370). 

Ndffu-k&i^akkuvarai, Tam. (?) A tax. (E.I. XVIII, p. 139.) 

Ndtiu~mniy5gam, Tam. (?) (Customs duties) . (E.R. for 1916, p. 140), 

Ndftar, Tam, Residents of the district. (E.R. for 1916, p. 120). 

Navigada-Prabhu, K. Lord of the Ships. (E.C. VIII, Sb. 467, p. 78). 

Ndyaka, S. K. Tam, Tel. Superior officer of the Customs ; military com- 
mander; e.g. danda-ndyaka, commander of the army; assistant to 
a revenue officer ; often assumed as a title of honour. (B. & C. 
Ill, p. 1498; E.C. VIII, Sa. 123, p. 117). In the Vijayanagara 
Empire ndyaka was also the official designation of a provincial 
viceroy. 

Nmgal, Tam. (?). A water cess (?). (E.R. for 1913, p. 118, 119). 

Ntr-drambham, Tam. K. Wet crops ; wet lands, lands irrigated artificially 
for rice cutivation. (E.C. IX, Dv. 25, p. 33 ; W., p. 378, N., p. 8). 

No fa, K. (o) Examination of money, assaying, e.g., palige-nofa, addagete- 
it0^o, and divanota. (h) Aim, e.g., tuphdki-nota, i.e., the aim taken 
when firing a gun. (c) Cf. Notfam Mai., seeing, looking, con- 
juring; hence Notagdra an officer who keeps the money accounts 
of a village; also a money changer; a conjuror, a fortuneteller. 
(My. for 1920, p. 79; W., p. 380; N., pp. 63, 88.) 
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OUa-dere, K. Tax on masons. (£.C. IV, Hn. 137, p. 272). 

Okkal-dere, K. A tax on tenants. Okkal also means a resident, a farmer, a 
subject, p. 296) (But Rice seems to have interpreted okkal- 

dere as family tax. H.C VIII, Sb. 299, p. 52). 

Okkaltt, K. tenants. (My. for 1916, p. 60). 

Olavaru, K, Inland duties (E.C. VII, Sh. 71. p 28). 

Oltigu-mr~paattan,T:^m. (Olugie, An account kept by the village accountant 
of the measurement and extent of the fields composing a village, 
U\, p. 383) (?) A tax for maintaining the details and measure- 
ments of the village fields. (EJ. XVIII, p. 139). 

Onkadamai, Tam. (?) {E.R. for 1913, pp. 118, 119). 

Osaka, K. A tax. (My. for 1916, p. 520. Osagc„ (a) A joyful occasion, a 
festival. (6) Speech, report, ftews. (c) A palm leaf on which 
report is written. Kti. p. 317). 

Oiti, (?) Tara. (E.E. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Chaja K. Shares. (E.C. V. Ak. 128, p. 171 and ibid, n. 3). 

Olai or Kelm, Tam. Revenue executive order. (507 of 1976, E.R. for 
1917, pp. 109-110). 

Padavaipp&du, Tam. (?) Custom duties of a nadu (Cf. Pddu, Tam. defi- 
ciency in measurement. Padarai cf. Padugai, Tam. Land in the 
bed or on the banks of a river, especially fit for rice cultivation. 
W., p. 286 ; E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Pala, K. (?) (Cf. Palla, a dry measure of 84,00 tulas in Coorg). (E.I. 
XIX, pp. 35, 40 ; N., p. 168). 

Palatali, Tam. (?) A tax. (E.R.ior 1913, p. 122; E.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

Pallichchandam, Tam. Probably means temple lane. Cf. palhgrdma, a 
village belonging to a temple. (S.I.I., P. I., p. 91. n. 5 ; E.C. IX 
Ml. 100, p. 170). 

FawrAd/a, K. Tel. The five classes or castes of artificers: goldsmiths, 
carpenters, black-smiths, braziers, and stonc-cutters. (Kit. 
p. 924). (See above, PancJta-karuka'). 

Panchdngadavaru, K. Calendar-makers. (E.C. V, Ak. 123, p. 168). 

Panchdnga, S. K. A calendar or an almanac treating chiefly of 
five things : solar days, lunar days, asterism.s, yogas and karanas. 
(Kit. p. 923). 

Panchaddya, K. Five dues (E.C. XII, S. 41, pp 96, 278). 

Pancha-mahciSabda S. K. The sound of the aidn jittama-vddya, or the 
loud sounds of the pancka-makaz'fidya. (K%t., p. 922.) For paucha- 
mahavddya, see below. 

Pancha-makdpataka, S. K. The five heinous sins : killing a Brahman, drink- 
ing intoxicant liquors, stealiflg gold, committing adultery with 
the -wife of a guru (or incest with mother), and associating with 
any one guilty of these crimes. (Ap., p. 750). 
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Pancha‘mahavadyay K. Five great musical instruments : a horn, a tabor, a 
conch-shetl, a kettle-drum, and a gong. (iCt#., p. 923). 

Pafijuplli, Tam. (?)A money payment. (Cf. Panju, Tam. A share, a portion 
in a coparcenary village : the share of an individual Mirasdar ; 
any definite or proportionate share. Pili, Tam. The fermented 
sap of the palm, a kind of tari ( ?) (507 of 1916 ; B.R, for 1917, 
p. 110; PJ^., pp. 386, 418). 

Pannu, Tel, Tax, tribute, customs, (B. & C. Ill, p- 1498). 

Pan4u, K. See under kattige. A square land measure of 20 katfige 
(Belgaum). (N., p. 168). 

Paii.4a>ri-va4ait Tam. Crown lands (?). (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-8). 

Parivadi Tam. (?) (E.C. X, Ct. 43, p. 251). 

Farrw, Tam. Villages. (422 of 1912). 

Farsanga, About 3i nailes. 

Parva^ S. A sacred period, c.gr., full moon day, the 8th, the 11th, and 14th 
day of the lunar half month, the solstice, equinox, etc. (Ap.p, 
60S ; B. & a, III, p. 1498). 

Pasanam, Tam, ? (E.R. for 1913, pp. 118-119). 

Pafani-kSvikkai, or Padai-kanikkai Tam. A tax for the maintenance of the 
army. (E«/. XVII, p. 112). 

Patel, Mar. K. H. The head managing officer of a village .(Kit., p. 926), 

Pa/#a<;Pct-apo»Mat, Tam. ( ?) (Cf. Pattada^, Tam. A corn rick; a portion of 
the crop given as a compensation to the ploughman ; a workshop. 
Agamai, Tam. The earth, grain. (221 of 1910 ; W., pp. 9, 409). 

Pattadai^nulayam, Tam. (?) A tax. (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Paftctita, S. A territorial division higher than Madomha and lower than 
Drondmukha. 

Pafta'^a-svaini, S. K. Lord Mayor of the Town. 

Patte, Pafta, K. A document given by the collector of a district to the 
landlord specifying the extent and description of the land, the 
conditions of the tenancy, the rate and the amount of assessment 
he is to pay. (b) Roll of assessment. (My. for 1916, p, 60 ; N., p. 
150). 

Patfeya-Ndyaka, K. An ofEcial whose designation is unknown. (E.C. VI, 
Cm. 80, p. 45). 

Patti, Tam. A measure of land sufficient for a sheep fold. (S.IJ., I., p. 91, 
n. 6). 

Patti, See under Patfu. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1498). 

Paftirai, Tam. A tax. (Cf. Paffarai, Tam. land irrigated from wells. W., p. 

411; E.R. for 1913, p. 129. Cf. Paffadai, Tam. A. com rick, a por- 
tion of the crop given ?is a compensation to the ploughman ; a 
work-shop. W., p. 409; B.R, for 1916, p, 140). 
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Pam, Tel. A land measure. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1498). 

Pergga4e, K. A lower customs officer. (£,C. XI, JL 9, p. 85). 

Perjunka, K. Big customs. (E.C. XI., JI. 9, p, 86). 

PS$eya~msana, K. A grant conferring the right to collect taxes on shops 
in a street on the condition that the grantee paid a certain fixed 
sum for the services of a specified temple. (My. for 1926, p. 47). 

Pon, K. Tam. Metal, gold, a gold coin of variable value. Under the 
East India Company it was the star pagoda worth about Rs. 34. 
It is probably the same as the hiin. CKit., p, 1021 ; B. & C., Ill, 
p. 1498; W., p. 420). 

Ponmri, Tam. (?) Taxon coins. (567 of 1916; E.R. for 1917, p. 111). 

Porpadu, Tam. (?) Nad customs duties. (C/. Porpd.4, porpai, Porpaud 
Mai- Net or surplus rent: balance of rent after deducting 
interest of advances and the government revenue. W. p. 421 ; B. 
R, for 1916, p. 140). 

Pradhana, S. K. Minister. (_24 of 1919'). 

Pradhani-jodi, S. K. Prime-minister’s quit-rent. iS.I.I. II. P. II, p. 119). 

Ptakfitis, S. Executive officers of the king’s council. (,Suk, II. p. 69.) 

Pfithm-setth S. Mayor of the Earth. 

Prokshane, S. Consecration by sprinkling. Purification ceremony per- 
formed in temples. (B.C. VIII Sb. 323, p. 55; Ap. p. 686). 

Puduvari, Tam. ( ?) Cf . Pulvari, Tam. A tax on grass-land or pasturage. 

CE.R. for 1916, p. 140; IV., p. 427). Puduvari seems to have 
beenjenf orced by the palace. (J52 of 1912 ; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Pulavari, Tam. A tax. Cf. Palavari, one of the Nad duties ( ?) (£./. 
XVIII, p. 189; E.R. for 1913, pp. 118-119; 3‘d2 of 1912). 

Pullari, Tam. (? The same as Pulvari given above). A tax on pasture. (B. 
6- C. HI, p. 1499). 

Pulugupddu,, Tam. One of the nad-duties (?). {E.R. for 1916, p. 140). 

Punpayir, Tam. Dry lands. {E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Punsey, Punjey, Tam. Dry land, tax on dry land. {E.I., XVII, p. 112 ; E., 
p. 47), 

Purdhita, S. K. Tel. Tam. Family priest. {Ap. p. 625; Rang, I, p. 105). 

Putti, Tel. A measure of 20 turns, or roughly a ton. As a land measure, 
according i to some, it equals 8 acres being presumably the area 
which can be sown with a pufti of grain. (B &> C. III. p. 1499) 
Putti, K. A smaller or larger basket made of cane, bamboo, 
palmyra leaves, etc. {Kit., p. 991). 

Paduvan, Tam. (?) {B.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Padi, Tam. (a) A territorial division of the Tamil land, which sometimes 
appears between a Nadu and KOtfam. {b) Padi K. (i) Incurring ; 
manner ; a stirrup ; (ii) A measure of capacity, equal to half a 
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seer; (iii) the leaf or panel of a door; (iv) an (extra) allowance 
in food (grain, salt, vegetables and all that is required to prepare 
a meal, also the fire-wood), sometimes also in money, to servants, 
friends, or poor people. (Ktt., p. 1929). 

Pa4agavari, Tam. Unidentified nad-customs duties. for 1916, p. 

140). 

Paga, Tadbhava of S. Haga. The fourth part of a pana ; 1 2 kasu. 

{Kit, p. 966). 

Palsavai, Tam. (?) {E.R. for 19l8, pp. 107-108). 

Parupatyagara, Parupatyaga^u, S. K. Tel. Manager, superintendent, cus- 
toms officer, nayaka. (_E.C. VIII, Sa. 123, p. 117 ; W. p. 404) ; 
D harmada-pdrupatya K. Righteous regime. (E.C. XI, Mk. 1, text 
p. 243). 

Per-kadamai, Tam. Tax on persons, poll-tax. {E.I. XVII, p. 112; 352 of 
1912). 

Prdku-pramdv,a, K. Land bestowed according to the former measurement. 
(£,C. III. Nj. 195, p. 115). 

FSian, Tam. (?) (£.R. for 1916, p. 123). 

Pgsivilai, Tam. Taxon fisheries. (_E.R, for 1917, p. 131). 

PUrvada-tnaryade, K. Ancient constitutional usage. 

Rakta Kodagi, K. Lands given to the family of a man wounded or killed 
in battle. (iV. p. 91), 

Rekha, Rekhe, Reke, S. K. (a) “The fixed assessment of land in Kanara 
under Raja Hurryhur Roy of Vijayanagar; otherwise called 
raya-rekhd or rekhi-mdr” (N. p. 155). This is evidently wrong. 
For B. gives it as a complete register of assessment. (App. 
xviii). (&) A line, regular arrangement, etc. (Ap. p. 806 ; Kit., pp. 
1345-46). 

Raja-guru, S. Royal Counsellor. QAp. p. 799). 

Rajarajapperuvilai, Tam. Public auction under Tamil kings. 

Rajyam, S. Kingdom, country, empire ; rule, administration of a king- 
dom. (^Ap, p. 799). 

Rdyagdram-iraimuraimai, Tam. Government taxes. (E. R. for 1915, pp. 
107-108). 

Rayasa, K. Tel. Tam. M. Office of the Secretary. (£./., III. p. 151). Clerk- 
ship. (Kit. p. 1340). Rayasa is also used in the sense of revenue 
order issued through a rayasa. 

Raygsa-varttanai, Tam. (? Tax in connection of the tours of a Rayasa, 
or to maintain the ofl&ceof a Rayasa). (B.I., XVIII, p. 139). 

Raya-sresthi, S. Royal merchant. • 

Rayosa-svami, S. Chief Secretary. 

RSya-sUtradhdri, S. Royal Praughtsman (B. C. V, P. I, Ak, 123, p. 168), 
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Ruka, Tel. A gold or silver com o£ variable value. (JB. & C. Ill, p. 1499). 

Sabhapati, S. Lord of the Council. (B.C. VI., Mg. 25, p. 63). 

SakalUdhipati, S. The General Secretary. CKr. p. 320). Sakal&dhipatya, 
The General Secretariat. 

Salage, K. A land measure of unknown length. (*‘S,300, salage of rice 
produced at the time when the paddy fields are under cultivation.** 
E.C. III., TN. lOO, p. 87). Cf. Kolaga and khanduga. K. (£. C. 
II, No. 400, p. 170). [S ale ge— 13.6.. of Salaka, Salake, a javelin, 
any lotig, thin pointed body, etc. Ap. p. 911 ; Kit. p. 14491. 

Sallage^ K. A measure of capacity of a kud'ava (kudttba) or bajja. {E. /. 
XIX, pp, 35-40). 

Samasta-kulavari, K. All the land revepue. (£. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). See 
under kulavara. 

Samasfa-terige, K. All the land burdens. (£.C. IV. Gu. 67, p. 47). 

Samasta-hali-sahitav (,agi), K. With all rights and taxes. (.E.C. IV, Gu. 47, 
p. 44). 

Samsthan, Riyasaf, Sirkar, S. Per. The Government. (My. Gaz. I, p. 579, 
[Rev. ed.3). 

Samaya. S. K. An agreement, compact, convention, conventional usage, 
established rules of conduct, etc. (Ap. p. 961 ; Kit. p, 1508). 

Samaya Patra^ S. K. (a) A compact, agreement, engagement, (h) Document 
relating to the sale of land and other allied transactions. (E.C . 
XII., Tp. 2, p. 42; text, p. 118; W., p. 458; Kit., p. 1S08) 

Samaya-terige, B.K., Atz-K on caste. (£.C. III., Ml. 66, p. 197). But it 
seems to be more a tax for infringing caste usage or convention. 

SamaySchdram, K. Tax on the headman of each caste. (My. Gas. 1. p. 479) 
But it may as well mean tax to maintain superintendence of a 
congregation or caste ; or to uphold conventional practice or 
usage. (Kit. p. 1508). 

Sambddam, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Sammukhada-nirupa, K, Personal order. (E.C. XI. Mk. 32, p. 95). 

Sammddam. Tam. A tax, (221 of 1910'). 

Sangadi, K. Customs duties of an unknown nature. Perhaps double of a 
siddige. (£./. XIX, pp. 35-40). 

Sandai, Tam. A market, an annual fair. (E.R. for 1913, p. 122 ; XV., p. 461), 

Sandhdta, (?) Cf. K. Sandayita. Land not let out but managed by the pro- 
prietor or officer of Government direct. The same word seems to 
be used to denote the manager of such land. (B. & C. Ill, p. 
1499) (Sandayita, K. however, means delivering over of what is 
due, payment. Kit. p. 1500). 

Sandhi-vigralapperu, S. Tam. Money payment for war and peace (?) (507 
of 1916). 
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SankrSftt% S. The point of time at which the sun enters a fresh 
zodiacal sign. There are 12 such Sankrantis and four corre- 
spond with the equinox and solstices (Ap. p. 947 ; B, & C. Ill, 
p. 1498). 

Sarva-m&nyada-agrahSrat K. Rent-free agrahdra. (JB. C. IV, Gu. 67, p. 47). 

SarvddhikSrii or Afhavatieya Pdrupatyagdra, K. Chief Director of the 
Revenue Department. (My. Gae. I. p. 475, [1st ed.]). 

Sarva~Sd3yavannUf K. All revenue, all profit, receipts. (E. C, IV, Gu. 1, p. 
35). 

Satvamdnya, S. K. Tam. Land granted in free tenure, or exempted 
entirely from payment of revenue or sent to the grantor, whether 
the individual proprietor .or the Government; land held free of 
all demands, such as sdyar, mohatarphd, etc. (Mysore). iW. pp. 
469-470 ; V.'p. 92 ; 180 of 1913 ; My. for 1916, p. 60 ; E.I. I,, p. 
402). 

Sarvivdram, Tara. Equal share of the produce to he paid to the owner, 
(,197 of 19W). 

Sekkdyam, Tam. Sekku, oil-press. Cf. Sekkumuttai, Tam. A contribu- 
tion levied by the village proprietors from each oil-press, and 
either distributed among them according to their respective 
shares, or credited to the fund for village expenses. (244 of 1912 ; 
W., p.473). 

Sakku~ka4amai, Tam. See above. Tax on oil-mills. (E.I., XVIII, p. 139). 

Sekkirai, Tam. A money payment. (E.R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Sekkdm, Tam. (?) (352 of 1912 \ E.R. for 1913. p. 122). 

Serwai, Tam. (?) (E.R. for 1915, pp. 107-108). 

Seffi-'guttas, K. Guttas held by the iSettis. These may have belonged to 
the Vira-Baijajigas. (E.C. VII. Sk. 118, p. 87). 

Seffiyar-tnagamai, Tam. Voluntary fee paid by the Settis. (E. R. for 1911, 
p. 84). 

Siddige, K. ? (Cf. Siddhi K. Payment, liquidation of a debt, acquittance. 
Kit., p. 1S57). 

Siddhdya, K, “The fixed assessment recorded in Raya-rekha”. (N. p. 159; 

W., p, 482). But in the treatise it has been taken as fixed rent. 
(E.C. VIII. Tl. 15, p. 166). 

Sidu K. Tel. A beam of wood traversing an upright post upon a pivot, 
to the ends of which persons are fastened to be whirled round; 
the suspension or swinging of a person. Cf. the Charak of 
Bengal. Sidi-habba K. The swinging festival. (Kit., p. 1554). 
Sidi-kambha K. The upright post mentioned above. Sidi-ydfet 
K. The ceremony of swinging. (W., p. 482). Sidi-tnara, K, The 
lever to which the man is secured during the Sidi ceremony, 
fXtt.. n. 1SS4'>- 
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SiddhSyav-ulidu banda nimiita^ K. Rent in arrears, (E. C. VI, Sg, 21, 

p. 98). 

Sila. sssanat S. K. ’A stone grant. 

Silpa, S.K. Mar. H. i^ilpakSrah, ^ilpakarakahJ) An artisan, a mechanic; 

(especially one who works in stone). C,Ap, p. 918 ; Kit. p. 1457). 

Simhasana, S.K. (a). A Throne. (6) A territorial division. (.Ap., p. 985). 

Sistu, S.K. Mar. H. (a) Land revenue. (E.C. XI, J1.47, p. 89). (&) Estate 
(E. App. XVIIL 1824 ed.). (c) Original assessment, SMmil being 
subsequent assessment. (,ColL p- 175). (d) Sistu^ sistu, com- 

monly called Sist sist, (S. ^isfha, left, remainder). Land-tax, 
assessment, especially revenue assessed in money. In Karnataka 
it designates the standard assessment without additions, which 
was fixed originally by the Bidnur government ; or that which 
under the Harihar administration (t.e., under Vijayanagara), 
applied to revenue in kind as well in money. But the word 
always denoted the fixed or standard rate of the land, exclusive 
of other imposts. (IP’., p. 486). (e) A register of lands com- 

piled in the time of the Coorg rajas and containing the class of 
the soil of each field, its area, and a list of bai}e (grass) lands 
attached to it. {N., pp. 152, 158). (/) A roll of the householders 
(of a village, etc.) from whom the revenue is to be gathered in, 
or upon whom an assessment is to be laid. CKif., p. 1459). 

Sima, S.K. Boundary, limit, margin. (Ap., p. 988). (5) Great territorial 
division or province. C£. Mulk, Per. (My. Gaz. I, p. 579) [Rev. 
ed.]. 

Solage, K. A measure of capacity, equal to ith of a Kuiuva or of a halla 
CKif. p. 1597). Hence S olaae=Sallage. But according to W. 
it is -^^th part of the measure of capacity called turn. IV., p. 487, 

q. V. 

SoUi, SoHge, Solage, K. A dry measure of 9 tdlas in Kumtaand Honnavur 
(North Kanra), of 640 tdlas in Belgaum, and of 8i tdlas in 
Mysore. (rV., p. 172). 

Sthafa, S.K.A. Spot, site, or place. (5) A portion of land comprising 
several fields. (iST., p. 158; B.R. for 1918, p. 170). 

Stha}a~ddSyam, S.K. Customs on goods imported to be sold at one place. 
(My. Gag. I, p. 583, [Rev. ed.] ; N., p. 139). 

Sthala-likhaka, S. Accountant of the locality. (My, for 1920, p. 37). 

Sthala-karai^.am, S.K. Cf. the above. The accountant for the tract known 
as a sthala. (B. &■ C. Ill, p. 1499) . 

Sthala-sunka, K. Local dues. (E.C. V,*Cn. 259, p. 234). 

Sthanika, S- Temple manager. (B.JR. for 1916, p. 140). 

Sthavara-suhka, K. Fixed customs. (E.C. HI. Ml. 95, p. 60)., 
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Strdtriyam, S.K. Tel. Tam. Lands or a village held at a favourable rate, 
properly an assignment of land or revenue to a Brahman 
(Srdtrlya) learned in the Vedas, but latterly applied generally to 
similar assignments to servants of the government, civil or mili- 
tary, and both Hindu and Muhammadan, as a reward for past 
services, A itrdtriyam grdma gives no. right over the lands, and 
the grantee cannot interfere with the occupants so long as they 
pay the established rents. (W., pp- 489-490). 

Strdtriyada guttige, K. Annual rental. (,My. for 1914-16, -g. SO; B,.C. IV, 
Hg. 35, 36, p. 71). 

Strdiriyada Guttigegeya kallu pafte, K. Stone roll of the rental, Cf. Soita 
guttigeya kallu Patfe, K. (Jdy, for 1920, p. 42; My. for 1918, p, 
53). 

Su^kam, K, Customs duties. Cf. Sulka. S. (E-C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). (JB. & 
C. interpret sutikam either as toll or as tax, III, p, 1499). Suv-kada- 
adhlk&ri, K. (Chief) Customs Officer (E.C. IX, Bn. 96, p. 19, text, 
p. 35). Suij.kadava, K. A customs house officer. iKit., p, 1565), 
Sutika-kamat-talSri-kattam, Tel. (?) (F. 6" C,. interpret it as 
watcher’s dues. II, pp. 1121-1122). Supka-verggade, K. The 
chief of the customs. (E.C. VII, HI. 46, p. 168) Cf. Smkada- 
adhikdri, Verggade or Perggade, Hcggade, Peggade. (a) The 
headman of a town or village but especially applied to one of the 
Jaina religion. (W., p. 206). (&) An epithet of the blanket 
Weavers and shepherds of the kuruba caste. (Xi#., p. 1675). 

Surandu, K. A tax. (?) {My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Suvarr:,adaya, S.K. (o) Land rent in money. {E.I. I., p. 402). (6) Duty on 
gold, e.g., modalada sakala suiika su-vartiddaya, bepfa nlru here 
katte, etc. {E.C. HI.. Ml. 95, p. 60). 

Sv&mya, Cf. svdmi, or svami-bhogam, S. Tam. (o) All rights. (£./., I, p. 

402). (h) The proprietor’s or landlord’s right. In the Tamil 
country it means the share of the produce or rent which is paid 
to the Mirasdar or hereditary proprietor by the tenant cultivator 
holding the land in farm for a fixed period. In Malabar and 
Karnataka it is the fee or acknowledgment paid by the mortgagee 
or tenant, often no more than a pepper corn rent, to the Janmkar 
or birth right proprietor. It also signifies any grant or contribu- 
tion for an image. {W., p, 496). (c) Mastership, lordship, 
ownership, right or title to property ; rule, supremacy, dominion. 
(Ap., p. 1020; Kit., p. 1617). 

SOda-dere, K. Tax on shepherds. (E.C. IV., Hn. 137, p. 272). SSdakuruha 
K. A class of shephends. {Kit., p. 1539). 

SUdhama-patra, or dhSrma sSdhana patra, S.K, An agreement between 
Brahmans or temple priests {Sthanikas) and other individuals 
relating to agricultural improvements. (E.C. Ill, Sr. 139, p. 33). 
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SSgnha}iya-vdh, K. Cultivation roll. (E.C. X. Mb. 173, p. 117). 

SSfif A measure, it is said, of nine inches. (B. & C. Ill, P- 1499). 

Sasanachdrya, S.K. Official who was in charge of inscriptions. 

SQttu-k(i4<^mai, Tam. (?) {E.R. for 1913, p, 122). 

Sdvaniike, S.K. A tax. (?). (B.C. VII, HI. 71, p. 173). 

Shdmil, Per. Assessment of Hyder and Tipu over and above the sisi, (A"., 
p. 152). 

Scse, K. (?) A tax. CMy. for 1916, p. 52). 

Sd4we, C£. Mar. Sd4, Hind. Ckhornd, Remission ; remission of a debt, 
abatement of a charge, or demand (B.C. V, Hn. 2, p- 2; W. 487). 
Sd4% Cf. J54i, Remission, abatement of a charge or demand. 
(iV., p. 159). 

Sdnta-sulavari, K. A tax (from which temples were exempted). R. for 
1907, p. 21). 

Srimukha, S. Cf. Tirmnugam, Tam. (a) King’s order. (620 of 1909 1 98 of 
1910. (i>) First of the triple series of royal revenue documents, 
(507 of 1916; E. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

'Srtpdda, S. Tam. The royal fool ; the length of the measuring rod used in 
the Tamil country. (E. R. for 1900, p. 10). 

Sfftra, Siitram, 5. (ct) The sacred thread or sacrificial cord worn by 
members of the first three classes, (fc) A short rule or precept, 
an aphorism, (c) A rule, canon, decree (inlaw). (Ap., p. 996). 

Talaiyydrikka7n, Tam. Tax on the main village or town watch (?). C£. 

Talai, Tam. The head. Talai-kaifu-vdri Tam. A tax on houses. 
Talai-kdval, Tam, The main or principal guard, the village 
watch. (352 of 1912; E. R. for 1913, p. 122; PF., p, 505). 

Talavara-dya, K. Tax on swords. (E. C. VH, Sk. 241, i>. 138). 

Talavarike, K. Tam- Cf. above. Village watchman paid for his services 
by a grant of land at quit-rent. (E C.V, Hn. 2, p. 2 ; IV., p. 506). 
Talavdrike-f ddh Village watchman’s quit-rent. (.S'. /. II, P, 
11, p. 119). 

Tantirimdr, Tam. See Ndffar, Tam. Residents of the district. (E. R. for 
1916, p. 120). 

Tappu, K. Tam. Groves. (E., p. 47). 

Tammadh Tam. Resident priest. (E. C. Ill, Nj. 117, p. 106). 

Tanntyur, Tam. Rent free villages in the Tamil land. (386 of 1905'). 

Tanirai, Tam. A money payment. (507 of 1916 ; E. R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Tappu, K. An impost ; forfeiture for an error committed or for mis- 
demeanour. (My. for 1920, p. 34 ; Ktt., p. 691 and q. v.'). 

Tari-kadamai, Tam. Tax on looms. (E. /. XVII, p. 112; E. R. for 1917, 
p. 131). 

Tatpdlippdftam, Tam. A money payment. (B. R. for 1917, p. 110). 

Tavu4u, Tel. Half a mttnia or 140 tolas. (B. & C., Ill, p. 1499), 
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Taude, K. A tax of an unknown nature, (My. for 1916, p. 52). 

Tavudi, K. An impost. (My. for 1920, p. 34). (Taudi Cf. Taudo, Tavadu, 
K. Bran. [Kit, p. 701]). 

Teppa, K. A Raft used on South Indian rivers. (My. In, p. 26; Kit., 
p. 742). 

Terige, and horage, K. Taxes and burdens. (E. C. IV, Gu. 67, p, 47). 

Tefige, assessment, cess, e.g., Bhu-terige, \'a,n6.ctss-,Mane~teriga, 
house tax; and Grdma-ferige, village tax. (N., p. 148). 

Thanas, Tad. of Sthdna. S. Customs stations; police-station; an encamp- 
ment. (Kit., p. 669). 

Tirumadaivilagam, Tam. Temple rprecints. (294 of 1910'). 

Tiruvahichchittu, Tam, Revenue memoranda. It was sent by the 
Vijayanagara viceroy to the Sthanikas of a village. (E. R. for 
1916, p. 140). 

Tirvoi, (?) Tam. Field. (£., App. XVIII). 

Tirvaikkdyam, Tingaidyam Tam, Dues or taxes of an unknown nature. 
(E. R. for 1917, p. 131 ; E. 1. XVII, p. 112). 

Tirigaikadamai, Tam. (?) (E. R. for 1917, p, 131). 

Tiruvi4aiyydtt<i*M, Tam. (?) (E. C. X, Ml. 100, p. 176). 

Tithi, S. A lunar day; the number 15 ; one-thirteenth of the time taken by 
the moon to move through a symbolical revolution. (Ap., p. 477; 
B. & C., Ill, p. 1499). 

Todai^, K. Tam. Chain, badge of honour; fetter. (Kit., p. 750; W., 
p. 529). 

T dsekhana-adhikdri, K, Officer of the Treasury. (E. C. IX, Dg. 28, p. 38). 

Tdttu~dere, K. A tax on prostitutes. (B. C. IV,, Hn. 137, p. 97. text, 
p. 272). 

Told, Hind. S. A certain weight, especially of silver, containing a varying 
number of mashas but usually regarded as equivalent to the 
weight of the sikha rupee, or 179 666 troy grains. By Beng. 
Reg. vii, 1833, the weight of the tola, taken as the unit of the 
new system of weights, was fixed at 180 troy grains : the scale is 
4 dhdns~\ rati', 8 ratis~l mSsha; 12 mdshas~l tdld; 5 
1 chitdnk; 16 chitSnks~l seer; 40 seers~l man or mound, 
which is thus exactly equal to 100 troy pounds. (My. Ins., p. 269 ; 
W., p. 524). 

Tdti, Tel. K. An inferior village servant, Vetti or scavenger. (B. & C., 

III., p. 1499). 

TUm, Tel. (a) A sluice, a flood-gate, a drain, a water-course. <j5) A 
measure of capacity, a tUm or toom varying in value, but always 
•j^th of a khandi. OV., p. 527). (c) A turn roughly represents 
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a hundredweight, it is 4,480 idlas. As a land measure, the iilnt 
is taken by some to be of an acre. But this seems improb- 

able if the putfi is only 8 acres. (5. & C., III., p, 1499). 

Tanial, Tam. Tax on collecting rents. Cf. Tari4il-akki. (.S’. /. P, II, 
p. 115; III, P. I, p. 117). Cf. Tandel, Mar. K. a captain of 
a native craft, a iindal. (N., p. 134 ; Kit., p. 68S). 

Ubbe-gutte, K. Washerman's tax. (My. Gas. I, p. 479). Ubbe, steaming 
dirty linen in lye water (iV., p. 61). 

Ubhaya-mSrga, K. Tolls collected on either side. (E. R. for 1911, p. 84). 

Ubhaya-pradhUna, K. “Both-minister.” (Z76Aayu=both). (233 of 1901 ; 
Kit., p. 239). 

Udu7/ulu-dere, K. (?). (£. C- IV., Hn. 437, p. 97, text, p. 272). 

Udugurai, Tam. Presents. (352 of 1921). 

U dai-vdrant, U4a~vdram, Tam. The whole produce of all the cultivated 
lauds of a village subject to a partition between the cutivator 
and landlord, or the state. OR., p. 541; E., p. 43, n. 25), 

Umbafi, Umba}ike, Ummali, Utnnialike, etc.. K. Tam. (a) Lands held 
by village servants on condition of services subject generally to 
the payment of the jod*. (h) Rent-free land given for eminent 
services. (IP., p. 532; N., p. 91) Cf. Jdglr, (,My. Gas, I, p. 579), 
and Utt&r, below. 

Upddhi, S. Fraud, injustice, lawful deceit, as recovery of a debt by some 
deception or device. (£. R. for 1917, p. 131 ; W., p. 533; Ap., 
p. 298). 

Uppina-kavali, K, Fees on salt-pans. (£. C. IV., Gu. 67, p, 47). Uppina- 
hunt K. A salt-pan. U ppina-revulu, Tel. The bank of a back- 
water communicating with the sea, from which salt-pans are 
supplied. iW., p. 534). 

Uppina-molla, K. Tax paid by salt-makers. (My. Gas. I, p. 479), 

Ulagalavu, Tam. The revenue survey conducted in the 7th year of the 
reign of Raja Kesarivarman alias Chakravarti Vikrama Ch6|a 
Deva. C45S of 1905). 

Ulavukkd^iydkski, U}ainkdi^i, Tam, The right of cutivation or Permanent 
Lease, generally granted by the temple-treasurer. (352, 353, 357, 
369 of 1912). 

Ulavari, Cf. Ulvari, K. A cadjan-leaf or any other paper given by a 
landlord to the tenant, or by a master to his servant or workmen, 
for the purpose of entering the payments and receipts respec- 
tively. (iV., p, 1). (b) Ulavari, Tam. The third of the triple 
series of revenue documents? (F. R. for 1917, pp. 109-110). 

Ulupe, K. Tel. Tam., from the A. Alf, Alufa,— Subsistence, (a) Supplies 
given by the villagers to great officials on tour, (b) Supplies sent 
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by the bride*s party to the bridegroom’s party (South Kanara). 
CN. p. 118; W., 532; E. C. IX, Ht. 4, 88, text, p. 195). 

Vligain, Oliga, K. (o) Service, work. Cf. V ligadavaru, servants, police 
peons. (&) Items of different accounts indi scriminately put down, 
and not entered under their proper heads in a journal, (c) A 
day-book or journal in South Kanara. (£. XVIII, p, 139 ; W., 
531; AT., p. 1), 

Uluvukkdi;i% See above U lavukkdniydkshi. (_638 of 1919'). 

Uludankudi, Tam. (?) Amoney payment of an unknown nature. (,50T of 
1916; E. R. for 1917. p. 110). 

Ulldyam, Tam. ( ? A tax) (Cf . Ul}iya, Tam. Rent-free lands granted for 
services, especially as militia or police, (£, /. XVTII., p. 139; 
IF.,p. 532).^ 

K. The noblemen of the country or district. Cf. Manneyar 
above. (My. Ins., p. 22). 

Utpatti, S. Produce. (£. L, I., p. 402). 

Uttar, K. S. (Uddhara) See under Umhali. (£, C. IX., Mg. 49, p. 58). 

Deduction, remission; land given by the Government to an 
individual as reward for services, at quit-rent or rent-free ; land 
given to a temple. (W-t P» 537 ; E. C. IX, Mg. 49, p. 58). 

Uttaipattam, Tam. (? A tax on springs). CE.R. for 1917, p. 131). 

Ur-guftiddf K. Assessment of a village. (My. for 1916, p. 52, W., p. 535). 

Vadda, or Vodda, Appertaining to the Woddar or tank-digger caste. (i5. 

& C., III., p. 1500). 

Vaddct Rdvula, K. (? Imposts). (My. Ins., p. 79, n. 125). 

Vajra-hha^ddra, S. Diamond-treasury. (,387 of 1920), 

Vdmana mtcdreya kallu, K. Boundary stones with sign of the Dwarf 
(Vamana.) (E. C. IX., Gu. 67, p. 47) . 

Vanita, K. Cf. Valita. A territorial division. (B. & C., III., p. 1500). 

Vatj.niyava-vari, Tam. (?) (Cf. VanVrdn, Tam. Washerman. Hence tax on 
washermen?) (£. R. for 1913, p. 120; W., p. 541). 

Vardha. S. K. Tel. Tam. A gold coin so named from its originally 
bearing the figure of a boar (Vardha) or of Vishnu in the boar 
avatdra. The vardha was especially the signet of the Vija- 
yanagara kings. It was subsequently more usually termed by 
the Muhammadans Hun, or by the Europeans Pagoda, the latter 
from its having on one face a Hindu temple. (W., p. 542), It is 
denoted by the symbol ga, Vardha-tuka, a gold weight of 
9 fanams or 1’92 drachms (Av.) in South Kanara and ^^ths tola 
in North Kanara. (N., p7 171). A Vardha is generally worth 
Rs, but some times Rs, 3 and sometimes Rs. 4. (B. & C., 
U\ p. 1500). 
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Varga, S- K. Tam. Kind, class, division, group. (S'. I. II., p. 117 ; 
p. 832). 

Vari, K. Tax, assessment, levy, contribution. (N. p. 157 ; Kif.^ p. 1378). 

Variyildr, or Puravariydr, Tam. Revenue Officers. (£. JR. for 1917, 
pp. 109-110). 

Vartane, K. (o) Fees or perquisites, generally to the public servants of a 
village, e.g., Sdnahhdga-vartane, a percentage of ^ fanam per 
pagoda paid to the Sdnabdgas, (iV., p. 157). (&) Tax paid by 
the Variakas (?), (E, C. IX, Ht. 4, p. 195). Vartane Cf, Variant, 
S. Road cess. iArth, Bk. II, Ch. VI, 60, p. 63). 

Vafla, Vattamii, K. Tel. Tam. The rate of exchange between'currencies of 
different values, either premium or discount. Cf. the Batta of 
Northern India, (i/y. for 1916, p. 96; W., p. 544). 

Vattu-gutHgCf K. Combined dues. (J5. C. VIII,* TI. 15, p. 166). [Con- 
solidated rental?) 

V eriittumSiu, Tam. (? Cf. Eruttumd4n» a bullock). {E. R. for 1913, 

p. 122). 

Vstana, Vetan, S. K. Mar. Wages,- hire. In Mar. especially applied to 
the stipends of public officers, (h) Excess of rate of assessment 
upon one portion of an estate in consideration of another being 
under-assessed. (^Bom. Reg. XVII, 1827 ; W., p, 546). 

Vettane, K. Tolls. (E. C. IV, Gu. 1., p. 35). 

Vefti, Tel. Tam. Cf Tdfi, above. The lowest village servant paid usually 
by a grant of land in grain, or, nowadays, in money. A Veffi 
discharges the lowest offices, sweeping the chaleitri, keeping the 
threshing floor clean, measuring the grain, and, according to 
some authorities, employed to burn the dead bodies. He is 
also the messenger of the Patel, and acts as a guide to public 
officer and travellers. The word Ve^ti is derived from vetfi, 
which is from Veffa-kiradu, to cut or dig, as a way or road. (E. 
R. for 1913, p. 120; IV., p. 540; B. & C. III., p. 1500). 

Vetti~vari, Tarn. Tax to maintaint the Veffi. (,E.R, for 1913, p, 122; S52 
of 1912). 

Veitippdttam, Tam. Perhaps the same as above. It is included among 
money payments. {507 of 1916; E. R. for 1917, p. 110; W., 
p. 548). 

Vihhati-gQV'tke’-honnu, K. Tribute money for sacred ashes. (E.C. X,, Bp. 
18. p. 139). 

Vide'i/idugu, Tara. Measuring rod under the Ganga-Pallavas. {S2 of 1912), 

Vijnapti, S. Submission of the request to the king. (682 of 1916; E.R. for 
1917, pp. 109-110). 

Vilekhi, S, Lskkaka, Writer, (/. Bom. R,A.S. XII, p. 377,. and n. 40). 

59 
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Vil-pa^dm, Tam. (?) A tax. (Cf. Vilai-duv^(J^u, Tam. A charge on the 
gross produce of a village, deducted from the share of the 
villagers and added to that of the Government, on account of 
the difference between the price at which the cultivators had 
sold their grain and the retail prices at the places of sale. IV. 
p. 548; E.I. XVIII., p. 139). 

VtmySgam, Tara. K. A tax or tribute or offerings (?). (B. R. for 1917 
p. 131). 

l/traiyut, Tam. (? Tax for showing the seeds during the sowing season). 

(H.i?. for 1913, p. 122). (Cf. Virai, Tam. seed of pla.nt. Viraigalf 
Tam. Land fit for sowing, etc., W., p. 548). 

ViHmuttu, Tam. A tax. (?) (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, p. 122). 

Viruttuppadu, Tam. A tax. (?) (Cf. Vir&ttam, Tam. Collection of tribute 
or rent). <352 W 1912 ;E.R. for 1913, p. 122; W., p. 548). 

Ftjo, K. The fraction called ^^^th of a Aotjc. {Kit., p. 1425). 

Vishaya, S. K. A territorial division, probably the same as the Nadu, {B. 
(S'. C. Ill, p. 1500). A territory, district. (Ap. p. 878). 

Vi^albadi, Tel. The tax upon the profits of trade. {B. & C. Ill, p. 1500). 

VisSsha-charSdSya, S. K. Changeable (customs) dues. (B. C. Ill, Ml. 95, 

p. 66). 

Visesh&dSyam, S. K. Tam. (?Thc same as above). CE.R. for 1913, p. 120). 

Ko/avdrw, K. Export duties. {E.C. IV. Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272). [It is 
used in the phrase volavaru-horavaru, export dues and 
import dues] . 

Vottachchu, Tam. A tax of an unknown nature. {185 of 1900 ; E.R. for 
1911, pp. 77-78). 

Vfitti, S. Maintenance. A grant of revenue to a Brahman. It usually 
denotes the share held by each Brahman in an agrahara gran- 
ted to several Brahmans. {B. & C. Ill, p, 1500). 

Vy avahSra, S. K. An agreement. {My. Ins., p. 28) . 

VyUha, S. Battle array. {Ap. p. 901 ; N., p. 114). 

Vtln-payir, Tam, Tax on minor cultivation. {E.I. XVIII, p. 139). 

V&ram, K. Tam. A tenure under which an equal division of the produce 
is made between the landlord and the tenant, the former paying 
the assessment to the Government, This tenure is better than 
kanddya or kSyam^gutte because of the payment being depen- 
dent on the actual produce. (N., p. 96. See also Bafayi, ibid, 
p. 15) {E. gives Varqm as the scale of division, App. XVIII). 

Variyar, Tam, See Variy Or above. (507 of 1916). 

Va^ahkadamai, Tam. Tax in gold and grain. (352 of 1912; E.R. for 1913, 

p« 122). 
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VaSal, Tam. Tax on inferior crops. (EJ., XVII, p. 112). 

Vdsal-pav-am^ Tam. (? Family tax)» See above, {294 of 1910 \ E.R. fox 
1911, p. 84). 

Veld-n-vur^ Tam. Agricultural villages. {E.R. for 1910, p.97), 

Vili, Tam. A measure of land containing S kdv^is or 6 x%ths acres; a 
field of that extent. (PF., p. 545; E. 8t C. Ill, p. ISOO; E. R. for 
1913, p. 99). 

Velikkam, Tam. (?) (5*. /. P. I, p. 117). 

Vtsa^ S. K- Tam. Tel. The part or fraction of a hatta. A weight of 
gold equal to one grain of rice-corn. A measure of land equal 
nearly to two acres. A share, a portion. {My. Ins., p. 269; IF., 
p. 549). In South Kanara it is a wood measurement, one-six- 
teenth of an angula. A gold weight of 1*21 grains (Av.) in 
South Kanara. A fractional part denoting -gp^ths. (N. p. I7l). 

Vtra-hhoga, S. K. (?) {249', of 1913'). [The right of enjoyment as a hero?) 

Vlra-muskti-panmi, Tam. Offerings or gifts given by Tammalas and 
others. {349 of 1905). 

Vdfugala-terrige, K. Tax on artificers. {E. C. IV, Gu. 1, p. 35). 

Yojana, S. A measure of 12 miles, 1280 yards according to some. But 
in a copper-plate grant No. 20, Bitrigunta, it is described as 
being 3 yojanas north of Nellore, and this would make the 
yojana just about 8 miles. {B. 8c C, III, p. 1500). A Y5jana~ 
4 iro ia=8 or 9 miles {Ap., p. 789). According to Dr. Fleet, 
however, 1 y5yawa=4J miles ; and 1 kr6sa=l^ mile=l mile and 
1 furlong. Note to Artk. p. 520, See also JR AS, for 1912, 
pp. 462-463, where Fleet writes on the ydjana and parasanga. 

Y uva-r&ja, S. K. Crown-prince; heir apparent. {Ap., p. 787). 
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Karanalltir alias Eamabhadra. 

puram, IT, 405. 
ITa^simhapura alias Muduvafli, 

Harasambn, II, 276. 

IST-ematti, II. 321. 

Nelavatti, II, 257, 339. 
Prasanna-Somanatliapura, 

Prasaxina Vijajapura, II. 205, 
362, 363 . ’ 

PeTiyax-Malayur alias RajenSra- 
simha-Chattirvedimangalam, 

II, 334. 

Pexiya-PuliTayi alias Naxasim- 
hapnra, II, 281 . 

Pamapura alias Banmix, II, 
364. 

Bayasamudra, II, 224. 

Sambixkula-Peruraalagaxam aUds 
Raj agaTobira-Chatur ve di- 
mangalam, II, 347 . 

Sautigrama, IT, 319. 

Sarva.inapTira, II, 139 . 

Saxvainapura-Bhaskaxaptira alias 
Kolanalur, II, 367. 

Senji-agaram, II, 364. 

Sivaelmlamaiigalam alias Vik- 
,Tam8bliarana-Oha.turyedi- 
mangalam, II, 323 (n) . 

Sxinagaxasagaxa, II, 411. 

Suiali alias Nagasamudxa, II, 
368. 

Talirur, II, 325. 

Tiiyambakapuxa, II, 404 . 

TriMuranamahadevi-CIiatar- 
vedimangalam, II, 368. 

Ttinibegaiia Hasaar, II, 326. 

TTdbhava-’Visvaaatbapura alias 
Balagu, II, 330. 

ITdbliava-lSrarasimhapiixa alias 
E(einar, II, 331. 

Ukkal alias Yiktamabbaxana- 
CSiaturvedimangalam, II, 322 . 

Vagata alias Bbagiratbipiixa, 
II, 356. 

Vanndnr alias Choiamadeyi- 
Chaturredimangalam, IT, 334 . 

Vijayagopalapura alias Igana- 
saiitbe, II, 327. 

Virupaksliapuxa alias Koroan- 
duT, II, 366. 

Virupaksbapuia alias Naadi- 
ehexuvxi, II, 370. 

Agumbe, I, 221, 
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AhieMiattra (pura), II. 98 (n), 
103. 

Alimadabad, II, 77. 

Ahmadnaj?ar, I, 462, 463 . 

Ahmad Shah, Bahmani I, 87 (n), 
456, 462, 466; II, 424. 

Ahmad Shah Wali, I, 405, 

Ahobala, II, 267. 

Ahobalacharya, II, 198. 

Ahaaa Shah, I, 6 (n), 16, 

A'in-i Akbari, I. 51. 

A'iii-ubMulk Gilani, I. 133, 383, 411. 
Airarata, I, 48 (n) . 

Aiyangar, Srinivasa, Mr., II, 04, 65, 

112 . 

Ajaparatimapa (flladapada Tira- 
mappa), I, 242, 41S. 

Aj jagaudaiiahalli, II . 327 . 

Ajjipuri, I, 155. 

Akaima, II, 333 . 

Akalankajaya, II, 211. 

Aka Hurriyhiir, see Harihara, I. 
Akbar (the Great), I, 261. 
Akhanda-muni, II 57 (ii) . 

Akkappa Nayaka, I, 161. 
Akkimangala Taminappa Gauda, II, 
261. 

Akkur, I, 234. 

Akshara Gopaima, I, 277. 

Alaka, I, 91. 

Alalugata (Village), II, 254. 
Alagiya Varadar Sokkar, I, 180. 
Alagan Perumal Ativiraraman, I. 
438. 

Alamuru, I, 195. 

Alambalam, I, 375. 

Alaiikara-Sastra, I, 120'. 

Alasu-nadu, II, 347. 

Alattur, I, 373 . 

Alavandan Bhattar alias Ulagaudi- 
yar Perumal, II, 368. 
Albuquerque AfPonso, I, 71. 

A1 Hussainiyyu, I, 6 (n.) . 

Ali Aai Shah, I, 44, 56, 133, 136 

(n), 199, 199 (u), 253, 289, 304, 
395, 396, 398, 443, 455-6; II, 

Ali Baxid Shah, I, 132. 

‘Ah Bin Aziz-Ullah Tatataba, I, 
443, 403 (u), 404-6. 

Aliga (a river), I, 297. 

Alikonda Naga Bhatta, I, 158. 
Aliyangaiyau Sattiyauavau, I, 367, 
Aliya Binga Bay a, I, 392. 

Aliya Bamaraaayyan (Aliya Eama 
Baya), I, 182. 

Allala- Jiy a, I, 357. 

Allalapattana, II, 108. 


Allalasamudra (village), II, 286, 
331. 

Alambagiri, II, 404 . 

Allappa Nayaka, I- 270; II. 282, 
413, 426. 

Allasaui Peddanna, I. 328, 463; II- 
264-5. 

*Ala-ud-dm KMlji, I, 3, 10, 210. 
^Ala*ud-dhi Shah !]^hinani, I. 403, 
405; II, 424. 

Alii Tirthacar (Adi Tirthaakhra) , I, 
79. 

^Aluf Khan, Prince, I, 10. 

Alur, II, 363. 

Alugodu, II. 205, 423. 

Alundnr, II, 278, 

Alva-prabhu Bonxinikka Hjeggaditi, 
II, 188. 

Alva-Mahaprabliu Tavanidhi Brahma, 
II, 244. 

Amaeliavadi-Sthala, II, 286. 

Anaareya Nayaka, II, 246, 
Amarendrapuri Sripada, II, 20. 
Amaresvara Tirtha Sripada, II, 360- 
Amaravatipura, II, 329 . 
Ambadakki-nadu, II, 338, 341, 360- 
61. 

Anibasamudram., II, 199, 208, 313 

(n).. 

Amhalattadi, I, 203, 

Ambaligere, II, 16. 

Ambavana Sreshthi, I, 270; II, 34. 
Ambur Khan, I, 323, 406, 411- 
Ambu river, 1 . 73 . 

Amesiya-Ayya, H, 20. 

Ameer Khusaro-w, I, 400. 

Ami Gauda, II, 89. 

Amitya Daimayaka, I, 214. 
Amityapura (see Amritapura) . 

Amma Gauda, II, 90. 

Amman Appaiyyangar, II, 406. 
Ammanambrolu, I, 238. 

Amur-Kottam, I, 295; II, 323 (n) - 
Amsamana, II, 200. 

Amritapura, I, 214, 215 (n) . 
Anahidda j are- Siva ganga-Sthala, II, 

254. 

Ananta Bhatta, II, 348. 
Anaimelagaram alias Nagarisvara- 
ehaturvedimangalam, I, 341. 
Anaikmidi Vittappar, I, 181. 
Anandapura, I, 221 . 

Ananda Mahall, I, 397. 
Anantaeharya, II, 12, 12 (n) , 
Anantasagara, I, IS; II, 22. 
Anantarasa Odeyar, I, 139, 258, and 
(n) . 

Anantappa Odeyar, II, 370. 
Anantalvar, II, 2S1. 
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Aiiantapiira.ni, I, 233. 

Anantapa Nayaka, I, 353. 

Anaiita Snraya, I, 92. 

Anaiitapur District, I, 139, 140, 235, 
237, 258 (n), 351; II, 15, 60 
(n), 276-7, 403. 

Ana Vema, I, 99 (n) . 

Anaveri-Nad, I, 300, 318; II, 369, 
Anayaka-Ayya, I, 176. 

Ancola, see Ankolal. 

Andan-Pillai, I, 342 . 

Andarkoyil, I, 234. 

Andnru, I, 155. 

Andhra, I, 88, 299. 

Andiganalialli, II, 273. 

Anegundi, I, 16, 31, 60, 84, 88, 93, 
95 (ii), 103 104, 108, 112-3, 113 
(n), 114, 116-7, 117 (n), 142, 
311, 372, 445; II, '45, 81, 231. 
Anegondi Matha, II, 239 . 

Anegonda Kiarinigappa, II, 352. 
Anegundi Venkatapati Baya, I. 161. 
Aneganakere, II. 356. 

An4kaUu, I. 155; II. 201 (n) . 
Anemadugu Village, II. 282. 
Anevala, II. 13. 

Anevalige, II. 269. 

Anevidda, II . 104 . 

Aneyappan Adimulam, II. 360. 
Anga, 1 , 91 . 

Angada-Bajamalla-Maha-prabhu, I. 

318. 

Angadi, II . 345 . 

Anjujadi Panelialattar, I. 161, 
Anjala Divingoja, II. 270. 

Ankaya Nayaka, I. 174 (n), 344; 
II, 338, 343, 360, 360 (n), 361 
(n). 

Ankari Sridhara Bkatta, II. 347. 
Ankola, I. 66, 68, 72, 151 (n), 308. 
Anngonda Vengalappa, I. 374. 

Ankus Kkan, II. 419. 

Antoine YieO', I. 243, 381. 

Anur, H. 338. -a- ■ 

Anuveri, I. 350. 

Anqnetil dn Perron, I. 135, 138. 
Annadata, II. 256. 

Annadata Dannayaka, II. 274. 
Annadani Odeyar, II . 359 . 

Annagi <;Poeifc), II. 315, 425, 

Aimaji Deva, I. 269. 

Annana Grauda, II. 257. 

Annappa Odeyar, II. 259 (n), 384. 
Annaroaradkya alim KompalH, II. 
130, 247. 

Xnnamajrusayya,' II . 397. 
AnnapanaliaXli, I. 268'. 

Anniyur, I. 268. 

AnipgeirB, U. 104. 


Apaeondaia, I. 399. 

Apastamba, 1 . 864 . 
Apastamba-Sutra, I. 15, 269; IT 
no, 227, 247. 

Aparajiitavarman (G-anga-Pallav 
King), I. 160. 

Apatsakaya, II. 126. 

Appa, I. 260. 

Appa Bhatta, I, 342, 376. 

Appaji, I. 383. 

Appalayya, II . 18 . 

Appaya DiksMta, I. 264. 

Appaji see Salnva Timmarusayya . 
Appaji Senabovar, II. 169; II. 346 
Appi-ur, II . 329 . 

Arabs, I. 425. 

Arabia, II, 308. 

Aragalur, P. 375; II. 394. 
Araga-Mnlasthana, II. 367. 

Araga (Oity), I. 110, 216-7, 221 

299, 300, 338-91, 449; II. 4, 32 
104, 347, 349. 

Araga-Bajya, I. 177-8, 298-9, 301-2 
306, 318-9, 371, 432, 
Araga-Gutti-Sinae, I. 217, 302. 
Araga-Ventbe, I. 449; II. 188, 840 

367. 

Araga Eighteen Kampana, I. 168 
,169 <n), 301-2, 371, 449; II. 89 
130, 232, 238-9, 272, 348-50, 366 

368, 370. 

Araiyanseri, I. 158. 

AraiyuranpaUi, II. 338. 

Arakere, II. 22. 

Arakere Bhaskara, I. 91. 
Arakotara-Sthala, II. 257, 

Arali Dam, II. 359. 

Aramalatta NaehcMyar, II. 163. 
Aramvalatta Nayanar, II. 198. 
Aramvalli, II. 350. 

Araniptira, II. 387. 

Arangal, see Warrangal. 

Axanganassa (God), I. 382. 

Arango digi, II. 347. 

Arasanafceie, I. 277. 

Arasanna Heggade, I. 177, 178. 
Arasappa Odeyar, II. 35, 
Arasanipalai, II. 341. 

Arasiyakere, II. 159, 261, 336, 336 
(n). 

Arasiyakere Setigonda Ganda, II, 
261. 

Arasnrkilparru, I. 294. 

Araviti Bukka Baja, II. 220. 
Araviti (Aravidn) Dynasty of, I. 37, 
137, 141, 233, 261, 306, 317; 

II. 17, 55, 238, 287 (n) . 
Arbala Seventy, I. 358 (n) . 
Aredasahalli, II. 344. 
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Aremogan, I. 78. 

Axliant, II. 243 (n) - 
Arindama CShakravai'ti, II. 62. 
Ariraya Dannayaka, I. 196. 

Arishta Nemi, II. 24. 

Ariya Yallappa Dandaaayaka, I. 35. 
Ariyappa Daimayakaj 1 . 230 . 
ATiyanatha Mudaliyar, I. 261, 330, 
331, 354. 

Ariyaii Piekehan alias Edirili Sola 
Gangainadalvan, II . 113 . 
Ariyaima Udaiyar, see Harikara 
Eaya, II. 

A r j j u-Bhattayya, II . 108. 

Arkkavati Eiver, II. 357. 
Arkapuslikaram, II . 189 . 
Armala-Sthala, II. 261. 

Arsheya Kshatriya, II. 32. 

Amhat Paramesvara, II. 244. 
Arumbondai, I'. 366. 

Arunavalli, I. 168, 272; II. 90, 95, 
345. 

Arunasamudra, 1 . 6 . 

Aruppukottai, I. 193. 

Axyyavala, see Ayyavole. 

Asama Deva, II. 140, 

Asliraf, K. M., Dr., I. 211 (n) . 
Asandi-Nad, II. 335. 

Assud Ellian, I. 406, 412, 412 (n) . 
Asoka, II. 9. 

Asuvur, I. 233. 

Asvalayana-Sutra, I. 263, 269. 
Atakoadavillai, I, 286, 287. 
Attigara Village, II. 366. 
Attigapalli, II . 341 . 

Attikalli, II. 364. 

Attipparru, 1. 373. 

Attivallai, II. 333. 

Aabkala Eaja, I. 195; II. 255, 404. 
Aubhalaiya, II. 260. 

Aaehapa, I. 259 (ii) . 

Attrangabad, 1 . 3 . 

Aukuvaxu, II- 220. 

Avaehi Tippaya Setti, II. 397. 
Avaduxu, I. 374. 

Aval©, II. 165. 

Avab Gopa Gauda, II. 89. 

Avali Cfhanda Gauda, II. 88, 
Avambala, II. 359. 

Avasaram Annamarusayya, I. 265; 
II. 393. 

Avasaram Basivinendtt, II. 50. 
Avasaxada Cbaiidrasekharayya, II . 
20 . 

Avasaxada Bemarusayya, II. 20, 279. 
Avasaxada DikgMta, I. 269. 
Avati-N-ad, II. 396 (n) . 

Avati-Nad Prabhu HavaH Bayappa 
Gauda, I. 224. 
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Avati-Ead Prabhu Moleya Bayireya 
Gauda, II. 20. 

Avati-Nad Prabhu Souapa Gauda- 
Ayya, II. 284. 

Avattu-, II. 157. 

Avikal, II, 270. 

ATiaahalli, I. 221. 

Avirnr, II, 280. 

Ayainar, IJj. 333. 

Aydavalige, II . 104 . 

Ayiaxomau, II. 275. 

Ayana Madakere Blnga Viraya, II. 

344. ’ 

Ayodhya, I. 121, 121 (n) . 

Ayyana Maluka, see under * Ain-ul* 
Mulk Gilani. 

Ayyanna, II. 326, 326 (n) . 
Ayyapaxusu .Nagayya, I. 240. 
A3^ainarusu, see Rayasam Ayyapaxu- 
sugaru. 

Ayyarasauahalli, II. 14, 

A’yyasami, II. 24(. 

Ayyavaliyur, II, 363, 

Ayyavole (Ayyavole), II, 98 (n). 

99, 100, 100 (n>.. ^ 

Ayodhyapura, II. 425. 


Babayya, 1 . 412 , 

Babbeya Kayaka, II, 88. 

Baboja, I. 276. 

Babur, II. 267 (u) . 

Baeanor, see Barakuru . 

Baehapa, I. 272; II. 237, 239, 
Baeharasu (Ayya), I. 463; II. 127, 

Baehale., II, 25. 

Baehi Eaja, II. 277. 

Baeheheya, II. 248. 

Badagaxeyakere, II. 365, 

Baduga, Badaga, or Vaduekex 
People, II. 55, 55 (u), 57, 85. 
Badugulu Caste, II. 50, 197-8, 198 
(n) . 

Badami (Badavi), I, 83; II. 39, 39 
(n), 47. 

Badarm-Pxabhuvaxma, II. 21. 
Badavara-Vamsa, 1 . 272 . 

Eagadage Rudxa, I. 274. 

Bagaluru, I, 155. 

Baganayinapalle, II. 16. 

Bagavala, II. 330. 

BagturahalH Tauma Gauda, II, 362. 
Baguuji (Sime), I. 221; II. I4. 
Bagur, II. 284, 358, 363. 
■Bagur-Sime, II. 236, 238, 269. 
Bangaru Guttu Nayaka, I. 352. 
Baha-ud-diu, I. lo 395. . 

Bahirikas, I. 146, 
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Bahmani, House of, I. 438. 

BalmbaJi Deva, II. 243. 

Baliuljalivrati, II - 243 . 

Baichi Nay aka, II. 89. 

Baiekeya Daimayaka, I. 116, 259, 
260 (u), 300. 

Baiekeya Odeya, I. 259 (u), 260 

(a) . 

Baira, II . 210 . 

Bairi Setti, II. 36il. 

Bairappa Nayaka, II. 275. 
Bairavapattana, II. 278, 279. 
Bairoja, I. 276. 

Baiyappa Nayaka, II. 286. 
Bajapanaiqae, I. 242, 419'. 

Bala Rama, I. . 106. 

Bala Ckaugale-Nad, II. 104. 
Balauatka, II. 276. 

Balagarakoppa, II. 367. 

Balam, I. 329. 

Balaua G-auda, I. 345. 

Balaekaudra Muuindra, I. 274; II. 
243. 

Balatkara-G-ana, II. 244. 

Balava Jakkaiya, II. 69. 

Balayanka Nayaka, I. 36. 
Baluranakalli, II. 281. 

Balumamie Bajulu, II. 353. 

Balia Gauda, II. 339. 

Ballappa (Vallappa) Darmayaka, I. 

17, 19, 109. 

Ballaana, II. 387. 

Balls., II. 337. 

Ballala, II. 116, 116 (n), 167. 
Ballala, III., I. 4-7 (u), 11-12, 17, 
19-20, 31-6, 82, 84-5, 90, 94, 

167 (n), 232, 272, 276, 433. 
Ballala, lY., I. 4, 12, see Virupakska 
Ballala . 

Ballala Bera (General), I. 259 (n), 
260 (a). 

Ballada Stkala, I. 268. 

Baldali Setti, H. 370. 

BakhalU, II. 351. 

Balepa, II. 359, 

Bali-Tamsa, II. 139(. 

Ballopara, I. 294, 

ISaly (Bali) Islaird, II- S3 (n) . 
Ealligave, I. 150, 213; II. 98. 
Ballagate (Balagkat), I. 61, 289. 
Bamma, II. 319. 

Bamma Bevaram, I. 271. 

Bamma Baja, I. 300. 

Bana, I. 48, 56, 271; 11. 9, 156, 180, 
180 (n), 215. 

Banavadi-Stkala, II . 283 . 

Banavase, 12,000. I. 213, 258, 

293 (n), 301; II. 258-9, 317, 
398, 


Banadarasayya, II. 200. 

BandiganaU, II. 272. 

Baadanike, II. 36. 

Bandur, II. 327. 

Bankapur, I. 138, 297, 308, 424, 426, 
455, 461. 

Baiikiyapara, I. 223. 

Bankarasa, TI. 18, 350. 

Banki Nayaka, I. 448, 459, 
Baanivur, II . 326 . 

Bannur-Niad, I. 223; II. 254, 
Eannur-Gatta, II. 14, 273. 

Baiiyas, II. 34 (n), 145. 
Barakum-Bajya, I. 70, 272, 297-8, 
302, 373, 470; II. 230, 231 (n) . 
Barika-Clmiiia, II. 319, 

Barmoja, II, 319. 

Barani, 1 . 5 (n.) . 

Bareelor (Basrur), I. 70. 

Earradas, I. 305, 315; II. 83, 214, 
309 (a) 

Barnett, Br. L. B., I. 333 (n), 

338 (n), 344 (n), 345 (n) ; II, 
65, 68 (n), 98 (ix), 170 (n) . 
Barros, I. 85, 428 (n), 460 (n) ; 
II. 299. 

Barvvara, II . 99 , 

Basava Bikskita, I. 263, 

Basavi Setti, II. 101. 

Basur, II. 337. 

Basavapattana, I. 102, 329. 
Basavasiringa, I. 114. 

Basava Matha, II. 279. 
Basavappayya, II . 351 . 

Basavayya, II. 277. 

Basavayya Bannayaka, I- 35, 258. 
Basavappa Nayaka, I. 38; II. 151. 
Basappa, II . 95 . 

Basava Raja of Keladi, I. 86; II. 
415. 

Basavarasa, II. 407. 

Batieale, see Bkatkal. 

Eatinate (*Path Natk?), II. 53. 
BaudJkayana, I. 189, 362, 369; II. 
128, 193. 

Bavana, II. 334, 335. 

Bavanka Beva, II- 369. 

Bayirava Ganda, II. 91. 

BayiraTa Gaudi, II. 90. 

Bayiri Gaudi, II. 91. 

Bayirava Gauda, II. 90. 

Bajiroji, II. 368. 

Bayatanagere, II 312. 

Bayieke Gauda, II. 326. 

Bayirappa Nayaka, II. 254, 369, 
Baya-Nad, II. 276. 

Bayi-Nad-Stkala, II. 278. 

Bayal-Nad, II. 22. 

Bayire Nayaka, II. 252, 
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Bayanaeliarya, 1 . 276 . 

Bayirapura, II. 370. 

Bayappa ISTayaka, II. 15, 17, 49. 
Ba^dehaiia, II . 259 . 

Beadala, I. 78. 

BeeM (laufla, II. 88. 

Beclia Gamida, II. 165, 

Becliarasa, II. 366. 

Bedanakatte, II. 254. 

Bedar, II. 61. 

Bedars, the, I. 137-8, 318-9; II. 46, 
54, 54 (n), 195, 327. 

Bedues, siee Bedars - 
Bedarahalli, II, 332. 

Bednore (Bediiar), I. 74, 142, 221, 
291, 329, 412; II. 294, 301. 
Beeja (Vijaya-Virupaksha), I. 31, 
90. 

Bcejaiiaggur, I. 31, 90, 113, 130, 

400-1, 403, 405-7, 411, 416, 438- 
9', 466; II. 132-3. 

Bekkase, II. 17, 367. 

Belaratta, I. 357. 

Belekere, I. 97. 

Belali, II. IS. 

Belanagara, I. 35. 

Belgula, see Sravana Belgola. 
Belalaraatti, II . 260 . 

Bolugtiru, II . 366 . 

Belare, I. 221. 

Belakavadi, I. 179. 

Belar Naraaiva Deva, I. 170 (n) ; 

II. 188. 

Beluve, II. 188. 

Boluvadi, 1. 269; II. 211, 369. 
Belur (scr <iU'o Velapura), I. 4, 38, 
182, 231, 289; II. 200, 371, 397, 
405. 

Belala Kings, I. 25, 27, 88. 
Belnr-Simei, II. 256, 286. 

Bellur, Eajas of, I. 139. 

Bellary District, I, 199, 224, 227, 

289, 427; JI. 14. 

Bengapor, see Bankapnr. 
Bellamkonda, I. 238. 

Bennegere, I, 376. 

Bennevurn, T. 40 (n) . 

Belali, II. 350. 

Benares (Kasi), I. 48, 409, 412; II. 

78, 132, 211, 217, 239, 357. 
Bengal, I. 42, 78, 289; II. 72, 245. 
Bengalnrn, I. 155, 320. 
Betamangala, I. 273. 

Beizeneger, I. 66, 72, 130 (n), 133- 
4, 136, 139, 298, 304, 381; IL. 
304-5. 

Benkappa Setti, I. 217, 338. 
Benayatanahalli Gauda, II. 358. 
Benbar, I. 78. 


Bennavali-Janaieguru, II. 88. 
Benkaeharya, I. 276. 

Benkipnra, II . 228 . 

Bennedone, II . 339 . 

Bennegere,, I. 182; II. 246. 
Bendukaliynr, II . 35 . 

Belagavatti, II. 257, 

Benasayar, I. 160; II. 49. 
Benkaeheya Gauda, II. 19. 
Bemmattanuru, I. 214. 
Bemmattannr-Vritti, II. 339, 340. 
Bemmatanakallupattaiia, II. 15, 232. 
Bematrakal-Siine, I. 268. 

Bettnr, I. 214. 

Bettagonda, I. 264, 

Bettayya Dannayaka, I. 215. 
Betula, II. 366. 

Beribe, I. 7 (n) . 

Bevinahalli, *1. 411; II. 254. 
Bhadri, II. 39, 

Bhadro.ia, I. 237, 237 (n). 
Bhadrabahu, I. 40. 

Bbadra, Eivor, II. 227. 
Bhadraebalain, I. 141. 

Bhadiayj’-a, I. 231. 

Bhagavati-Ghatta, II . 365 . 
Bhogyapura (Bagur), II. 17. 
Bhairappa Nayaka, I. 256. 
Bhairarasa Odeyar, II. 208. 

Bhaktas (Srivaisbnavas), I. 103. 
Bhaladeva, II. 103. 

Bharangi, 1 . 221 . 

Bhandara Harihara, I. 32. 
Bbandarada Bukkanna, I. 32. 
Bhaiidaram Aparasaya, II. 282. 
Bbandaramu, II. 50. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. E. G., I. 84 (n). 
Bhandaripalli alias Krisbnarayapnra, 
II, 227, 228. 

Bhanu Gupta, II. 85, 
Bhanuvatipattana, 1 . 293 . 

Bharangi, I. 74. 

Bharadvaja-Gotra, I. 15, 257, 259; 
II. 130, 367. 

Bharata-Khanda, I, 73; II. 103. 
Bharati Tirtha Sripada, I. 19, 109. 
Bhargava, II. 405. 

Bbaskara (Poet), II. 167. 
Bbaskara-Kshctra, I. 92, 100, 114; 

II. 230, 237, 265. 

Bbatkal, I. 70-1, 151 (n), 289, 

297; II. 417. 

Bhavanayingaru, I. 256. 

Bhavyas, see Jainasi, 

Bhatta Bayichappa, I, 154, 272-3, 

Bhava Sangama, I. 32. 

Bhavabhuti Jala, I. 12. 

Bhisbina, I. 143, 244; II. 121, 
Bbiksbavritti Appa, I. 196, 
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Bhikshavritti Ayyagal, I. 230. 
Bhikslia-virtti-Matha, 1 . 159 . 
BMkskavritti Tattayya, II. 70 (n). 
Biksha-Matka, I. 171. 

BMma (Graada), II. 324. 

BkiOas, The, I. S64. 

Bhoga Eaja (Bhogaya Deiva), II, 
263, 280. 

Bhogarasa, II. 279. 

Bhodarupa Bhagavararasu, II. 210. 
Bhoga Naaijayya, I. 75. 

Hhodarapa (Bhagavar Arasu), I. 
181 (n). 

Bhoja, II. 413 (a). 

Bhujanga Bao, 11. 138 (n) . 

Bhnpati Odeyar, I. 358. 
Bhuvanaikavira Samaraloka, King,'' 
ir. 406. 

Bhuvanekaviraupattaiiasirmai, I . 

294. 

Bhavanesvari, see Barga. 

Bhuvi Reddi CShennama Reddi, I. 
240. 

Biehenegar, I. 113, 119. 

Bldar, X. 87 (n), 405, 415, 462. 
Bidur, 1 . 406 . 

Biclare-Sime, II. 254, 257. 

Bldrur, see Bednore. 

Biderur Kesappa Adikari, I. 266. 
Bidupalle, 1. 413. 

Bddjanagar, I. 113. 

Bijajaagar, 1. 113, 121, 385, 396: 
II. 373. 

Bijapar, I. 134 (n), 306, 391, 405- 
> 8, 411, 415, 463, 467; II. 77. 
Bijly Khaa, I. 407. 

Bilankote, II. 16. 

Billa(s), II. 107, 337. 

Billappa Kayaka, I. 339, 342, 376-7, 
383. 

Billayya Dandaaayaka, I. 215,. 

Bill Kuruhara, I, 160; II. 49. 
Bilihed Country, II. 49, 160. 

Bilnsone Nad, II. 18. 

Bilal Deo (Dew), see Ballala, HI. 
Bilal Bai, see Ballala, IV. 

Bisnaga, City of, I, 61, 70, 87, 107, 
113-4, 117, 125, 141, 189, 205, 230, 
243, 253, 354, 380, 410, 419, 444-5, 
451, 460-1; II. 288, 295, 311, 
375. 

Bisnaga, King of, II. 122, 123 (n), 
143, 219, 226, 310 (n) . 
Bisnagar, Kingdom of, I. 78, 297: 

II. 78, 123. ^ 

Birigtmji, II. 326. 

Bira Nolamhadhiraja, I. 212. 
Birana, 11, 87. 

Biti Qsttiballi, I. 268. 


Eira Gauda, II . 90 . 

Birur Bomma Gauda, II . 89 . 

Bira Devarasa, I. 271. 

Bare Nay aka, I. 449. 

Biravoli Timmarajadeva Maharaia, 
II. 403. 

Bitasamudra, II . 404 . 

Bitti Deva, see Vislinuvandliana 
Hoysala. 

Bittiyoja, II. 319. 

Bitti-guru, II. 324. 

Bdlti Bora, II. 329, 

Bdttemayya, II. 339. 

Bittapa (Vittapa), II. 341, 
Bitrigunta or Eittarakunta, IT. 238. 
Bizenagelia, I. 62, 76, 113, 124: 

II. 388. 

Biyawe, II. 87. 

Boea, see Bukka Raya, I. 

Bodi Nayak PaUiyaeauer, I. 352. 
Bodhayya Raya, I. 115. 

Bodipet, II. 195 (n) . 

EogguTalli, II . 294 . 

Bokki Setti, II. 370. 
Bola-Mallikarjuna Odeyar, II. 355. 
Bola Gauda, II. 89. 

Bole Nayaka, II. 286. 

Bole Mummeya Nayaka, 1. 318-9; 
II. 265. 

Boligadaeha Vrajagoruvindla, II. 
190 (n). 

Bommeya Nayaka, I. 448, 459, 469. 
Bombeya Baiinayaka, II. 338. 
Bomoga, II. 362. 

Bombay Presidency, 1 . 3 ; II . 40 . 
Bomoja II . 112 . 

Bomma, see Bommeya Nayaka. 
Bomma Gauda, II. 320. 

Bommajma, II. 324. 

Bomma Gauda, II. 91, 93-4, 242, 258, 
365. 

Eomlma Beva Gauda, I. 318; II. 
265, 368. 

Bomma Gaudi alias Bommakka, 
II. 88, 90-1, 242. 

Bommi, II. 260. 

Bommi Reddi, I. 141. 

Eommala Devi, II. 180 (n) . 
Bommambe, II . 162 . 

Bommana Setti, I. 338. 

Bommanna, II. 89, 130. 
Bomanaima-Ayya, I . ili68 . 

Bommanna Gauda, II. 13. 
Bommandira, II. 90. 

Bommanapura, II. 345, 348. 
Bommarasa, I. 271; II. 88. 
Bommarasa, see Kuinaxa Bommarasa. 
Bommarasiamma, Queen, I. 182, 376. 
Bommarasa Gauda, II. 90. 
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Bonimarasa (Poet), II. 181 (n) . 

■BommeTa Nayaka, IT. SO', 

Bondi, 1 . 449 . 

Boppa Devarasa, I. 149 (n) . 

Boppana Paiidita, I. 274. 

Borisu Baii'ineiulu, II. 50. 

Borisu “Nagatata, II. 50. 

Bovees, TTie, I. 62, 63, 65, 67 j II. 
54, 299. 

Bo-vn villa, I. 256. 

Bovanna-Ayya, II. 189. 

Boppa Heggade, IT. 350. 

Braeelorc (Basrur), I. 70. 

Brahma, I. 247, 362. 

Brahma -loka, II. 20. 

Brahma-ETahatriya, I. 300-1; II. 
25, 32 . 

Brahmadesapami, I. 293. 

Brahmans, I. 50-1, 69, 76-7, 79, 97- 
8, 109, 143-4, 148, 149 (n), 15.3, 
163, 168, 172, 174, 176-7, 199, 
200, 212-3, 216 (n), 226, 230-3, 
237, 243, 246, 256, 258, 262, 

269, 276-7, 286, 294, 332, 334, 
336, 347, 349-50, 363, 366-7, 

370, 374, 378, 386, 388, 392-4, 
411, 427, 444, 446-7, 459, 464; 
II. 3, 18-21, 25, 29, 31, 45, 54, 
59' (n), 60, 61 (n), 64-6, 86 (n), 
92, 97, 100 (n), 106, 113, 119-25, 
127-9, 131, 133-6, 138-49 (n), 

158, 178, 185, 187-94, 205, 207- 
8, 210-12, 216 (n), 222, 228, 

230 (n), 234, 239-40, 246-7, 257, 
265, 281, 294, 311 (n), 318-22, 
324-28, 330, 332-3, 335-37 (n), 

339-40 (n), 345, 347, 349, 353- 
60, 362-3, 365-6, 368-70, 377-8, 
380, 382, 391, 396 (n), 399, 403, 
409. 

Brahmanya-Tirtha, I. 264; II. 405. 

Briggs, I. 261 (n), 430-1. 

Brihaspati, I. 257, 388; II. 92, 229 
<n), 235. 

Brown, O.P., II. 59 (n), 114 (n) . 

Bu S?ttti, II. 335. 

Enehanan, I 24, 26, 40 (n), 89; II. 
400, 400 (n). 

BneM Deva, II. 341. 

B'Udihala, H. 321. 

Budihal Sinie, I. 160, 236, 343; II. 
71, 253, 254. 

Endihalivara, II. 220. 

Bndanahalu, II. 365. 

Bndigntta, I. 155. 

Buddhists, 1 . 13 . 

Budapa Setti, II . 106 . 

Burgess, James, I. 140. 

Burma, I. 58. 


BumeU, Dr. A, C., II. 64. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, I. 406, 407. 

Bnja Gauda, II. 89. 

Bukka Raya (Odeyar, Mahipati), I. 

7 (n), 8, 14, 19, 22-5, 27, 29, 
33-7, 84-6, 88-96, 98-9, 101 (n), 
102-3, 105-112, 139, 170, 190, 

241, 257, 257 (n), 258-9, 272, 

277, 287-8, 293, 290-300, 308, 

312, 314, 314 (n), 343, 358 (n), 
371, 372; II. 1, 14, 36, 70, 108, 
163, 235, 238, 244, 271-2, 294, 

Buklm ]KaT.a, II., I. 24, 28; II. 35, 
154, 175, 181, 303-4; II. 18, 88, 
188 (n), 195 (n), 236, 238, 272, 
273, 406. 

Bukkambu^i, TI. 106. 

Bukkana Nayaka, II. 211. 

Eukkappa Nayaka, I. 266. 

Bukkarasa (Oflieial), I. 378. 

Bhkkarayapura, 1 , 92 . 

Bukkarayasamudra, I. 258 (ii) . 

Bukkanna (son of Bhatta Bachi- 
yappa), I. 154. 

Bukkasagaram, 1 . 233 . 

Buktihara, II. 96. 

Bulikhara, II. 89. 

Burudaknnta-Sime, II . 282 , 

Busuvi Setti, II. 271. 

Buvanahalli, II. 16. 

BuvananauluduppernndernVu, 1 . 63 , 

C 

Cadiri, see Kadri. 

Caesar Frediarick, I. 64, 66-7, 72, 79, 
121, 124, 124 (n), 130 (n), 133, 
135-8, 304, 306, 308, 381; II. 
80, 241, 244, 295, 299', 304. 

Calapate, I. 78. 

Caleeu, see Calicut. 

Calieare, I. 78. 

Oaleeireo, I. 78. 

Ooleturo, 1 . 78 . 

Caligrande, 1 . 78 . 

Calicut, I. 2, 58, 290, 297; II. 303. 

Camavar Tribe, I. 352. 

Cambay (Cambaia), I. 49, 51, 78-9. 

Camulaea Nayaker, I. 352, 353. 

Canara, see Kanara. 

Canehi, see KancM. 

Candi, see Kandy. 

Oamanyque, I. 410. 

Cananore, I. 55, 404, 431. 

Canariins, The, II. 29, 47, 186, 296, 
298, 305. 

Cannameira, I. 78. 

GaiidavarayTe.li, 1 . 44 . 

Codiin, I, 2, 290; II. 57. 
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Coimbatore Distiiet, I. 75, 233, 352; 
II. 37. 

Colororam, 1 . 7S . 

Comara, 1 . 460 . 

Comarberea, 1 . 460-1 . 

Oomorin, Cape (Comoris), I. 78, 
390 (n) . 

Coudamara, I. 460. 

Oanguivarao, 1. 85. 

Conjeeveram, see Kaucbipuram. 
Connumeira , 1 . 78. 

Cariiata, see Karnataka. 

Carnatic, Tie, I. 4, 30-1, 401, 434, 

438; II. 29. 

Castanbeda, I. 220, 418; II. 416-8. 
Casi, see !l^iiares. 

Castille, II. 399. 

Castilians, The, II. 35. ^ 

Catamnloco, see Qutb Shah. 

Cathay, II. 302. 

Centacola, see Ankola. 

Central Provinces, The, I. 114. 
Ceylon, I. 51-3, 114, 390; II. 85, 
98 (n). 

Chadalavada, I. 181. 

Ohadnparala Kondama Eaia, II. 
393. 

Chadurangapattana, II . 104 . 
Chaharasa Bammaiaaa, II. 112. 
Ohaja Oja, II. 270. 

Ghakkere, II. 357. 

Chakravarti Daimayaka, II. 340. 
Ohakkalnr, II . 275 . 

Chalappa, II . 340 . 

Chala Sami:)raclaya, I. 276. 

Chalo NaMti, II. 15. 

Chaluki diakravarti, I. 36. 

Chaluki ISTarayana, I. 36. 

Cliamarasu Odeyar, II. 254. 

Chama, II. 200. 

Chamakabbe, II . 244 . 

Oiama Kripala, I. 378; II. 265. 
Chameya Kayaka, I . S3 . 

Champa (SamMbuva Eaya), I. 459. 
Chamunda Eaya, I. 202; II. 25. 
Qhamunda Setti, II. 173. 
Chamarajanagara Taluka, I. 75, 314. 
Chamunatha Erega, I. 214, 
Ohamanahalli, II , 356 . 

Chameya Nayaka, I. 83. 

Chanda, 11. 200. 

Ohandappa, II. 331, 
Chaadappa-Ayya, II . 283 . 
Chandawe, see Gana Kumari Chan- 
da we. 

Ghandavnxu, II. 104. 

Chandala®, The, II. 136. 

CShandel, II, 258 (n). 


Chandi, see Gingee. 
Chandrapiishkarani River, II. 266. 
Ohandra-Chuda Sarasvati, II. 264. 
Chandragiri Devaraya Odeyar, I, 
230. 

Chandra Kavi, I. 324; II. 274, 
Ohandralekhai, see Tan j ore. 
Chandrasekhara Sarasvati, II. 263. 
Cfhandrapparasar Odeyar, I. 259 
(n), 260 (n). 

diandrasekhara (Pandya King), I. 
206; II. 223. 

Chandrasekliarayya, I. 265; II. 279. 
Oliandrasena Sari, II, 244. 
Chandrikadevi, II. 166, 

Chandragiri, I. 113, 138, 140-2, 155, 
176, 264, 299; II. 104, 195 (n), 
258, 308, 356, 390, 420 (n) . 
Chandragiri-Durga, II. 266. 
Chandragiri-Rajya, I. 91, 177, 196, 
230-1, 236, 298-5; II. 277, 402. 
Ohandragiri-Maharajya, I. 293. 
Chandragiri -Sal a, I. 3 54, 240. 
Chandragiri-Yenthe, II. 280. 
Ohandragnpta, 1 . 52 . 

Chandragupti, I. 18, 28. 
diandragutti (Rajya), I. 298, 308; 

II. 104, 258, 356. 
Chandragnttipura, I. 257. 
Chandragutti Eighteen Kampana, II. 
274. 

Changa-iSrad, II . 108 . 

Changamma, II. 18. 

Ohangalaraya, TI. 195, 196. 
Channap'pa, II. 251, 420. 

Chaiinappa Bhatta, II. 368. 
Obannapattana-Sime, II. 281. 
Channaraya Odeyar, I. 168. 
Cliannayanapura, T . 268 . 
Charaeaeale, I. 78. 

Charukiriti Pandita Acharya, II. 409. 
Ohaturvedimangala Bhatta, II. 369. 
Chatra-Gotra, II. 20. 

Ohatis, see Settis. 

Cfhattayya Perumala Beva, II. 330, 
331 . 

Ohattan^alli, II . 321 . 

Ohatu Yitthalanatha, II . 420 . 

Chanda Kayaki, II. 90. 

Chaudoja, II. 346. 

Chanluru, II. 60. 

Ghannda, II. 126. 

CShanpesh-Hasara, I. 397. 
Ghaurasidurga, I. 290. 

Ohavadi Setti, II. 352. 

40havara Ohennaya Nayakaya, II. 
254. 

Chejarla, 1 . 233 (n) . 

Ohelur, II. 254, 
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Chemarasa, II. 354. 

Ohenna, II. 165. 

Chemiakka, II . 88. 

Okennappa, 1 . 460 . 

Okennappa Nayundu, I. 139, 139 

(n). 

Ckenekiak, Mr., II. 13S (n) . 

Ckenni Setti, II. 279. 

Ckeiigiri, se& Gingee. 

Ckeiina Dex^a Ckoda Maha-Araau, I. 
160. 

dieuna Viraiina Nayaka, II. 351. 
Okennama iSTayinengaru, I. 349. 
Ckeniiainaraju, I. 434. 

Chermeya Nayaka, II. 321, 361. 
Ckennaraya Odeyar, II. 21, 351. 
Ckennakesavanatka, 1 . 38-9 . 
Okennarasa (of tke Atkavaiie), I. 
176. 

Cliennapatlaiia, 1 . 139 . 

Okennap-ara (Village), II. 256. 
(jbeauiiganapxira, It . 286 . 

CJliera, II. 99. 

Ckeramakadevi (Mod . Skermadevi) , 
II. 208. 

Oherumana Mallikarjuiia, I. 347. 
Okenivupalli, II . 253 . 

Cketur-Nadu, II. 228. 

Chetta Rayen, II. 44, 

Gkiea Eaya, sm Ckikka Baya. 
Chidambaram, I. 194, 198, 231, 233, 
372; 11. 368, 409 (n) . 
Ohidambaranatkapura, II. 277. 
diidbodki Bkarati, II. 267. 

Ckikka Bhimanna, II. 246. 
Okikkapura, II. 232. 

Ckikka, II. 257. 

Okikkaiina, II . 369 , 

Cliikkatamma, 1 . 75 . 


Ckikka Begur, II. 337. 

Ckikka Bommanna Heggade, I. 169. 
Okikka-Bova, II. 258, 320. 

Ckikka Gangar, I. 381, 383. 
Okikkagouda, I. 431. 

Oukkana Gaada, II . ilS . 

Chikka Gaudabali, II. 405. 
Ckikka-Hayur, II. 343. 
CMklia-Hoiinxiru, II. 18, 234. 

Ckikka Kudali. I. 5, 232. 


Ckikka Jigalige, II. 104. 
Chikka Kampana Odeya, I. 


314; II. 


36. 


Ohikkakavi Jiya, II- 329. 

Chikka Odeyar, I, 234, 258 (a). 
Chikka Makalige, II. 104. 
OhikkanayakaJiakalli Taluka, II. 279. 
Cliikkanaa Odeyar, I. 169. 

Chikka Singappa Nayaka, II. 404. 
Ckikka Timma Raja, II. 276. 


Chikka Raya, I. 157, 207, 242 (a), 
300, 315-6; II. 214. 

Chikka Raya (of Ummattur), I. 

158; II. 263 (a), 266. 

Cliikka Sankaana Nayaka, I’. 291. 
Chilamakaru, I. 350. 

Chiladalara Bopadalara, I. 337. 
Chimmaaa Odeyar, I. 383. 
CJiimataaakaEu, II. 104. 

Ohimku Reddi, I. 358. 

Chiaa, I. 78, 427; II. 299, 305. 
Ohiaapanayque, I. 242, 419, 435. 
Chinese, I. 81. 

Chingleput District, I. 154, 158, 172, 
177, 182, 196, 227, 289, 334, 340- 
1, 372-3; II. 43, 45, 266, 275, 
387, 403 (a), 405-7. 
Oliinaadeviaaiiaa, II. 162. 

Chinaa Boaiina, I, 141. 

Chiaahotura, II. 60, 60 (a), 

Chinaa Malloja, I. 96, 276. 
Chiaaamaraju, I. 235. 

Chianaaaa, II. 18. 

ChiatalachciuvTi, I. 97. 

Chirieole, I. 78. 

Chiradavu, II , 140 . 

Chiranadi River, I. 384. 
Ohiravarapalli, 1 . 91 . 
CJntagondaaahalli, I. 270. 

Ohitaldroog (Chitradurga) District, 
I. 32, 224, 289, 329; II. 40, 47, 
49, 400. 

Chitambar, I. 80. 

Chitrameli Perukkalau-Dirukkava- 
nam, II. 365. 

Chitraehedu, I 97; II. 403. 
Chitrahalli-Nad, II. 49. 

Chitikaaahala, II . 14 . 
Ohitrakutadurga, see Cliitaldroog . 
Ohitivoyya Nayaka, II. 106. 
Cliittalaparipattana, II. 195 (a) . 
Ohittevur, I. 229. 

Chittavatti, II . 319 , 

Gkittoor District, II. 19, 282. 
Chittoor District, I, 179. 

Chiji Bassi Setti, II. 105. 

Chiya Gaadi, II. 91. 

Ohiyana Saliyar, I, 214. 

Ohokka Gaada, II. 89, 364. 

Ghokkala Govindartate, II. 184. 
Chokka-Nad, II. 105. 

Chokka Setti, II. 105. 

Chola, I. 21, 193, 460; II. 99. 
Oholas, I. 2, 116, 322. 

Oholamaadala (Gkaxamandel, Ooro- 
maadal), I. 51, 78-9, 141, 283, 

289, 290 (a), 298-9; II. 34-5, 

87, 389-90. 
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Oliolasamuclram, II. 277. 

Christa vao de Mguieiredo, I. 399; 

II. 288, 376, 413. 

Christ, I. SO. 

Ohristians, I. 55, 67, 79-81; II. 47, 
291. 

Chytarao, see Aehyuta Baja. 

Cide, I. 253-4. 

Corumbiins, see Ktuumbars. 

Correa, II. 401. 

Oottadi Periyan, II. 114. 

Coulam, 1 . 80 . 

Couto, I. 84-5, 107, 134, 137, 395 
(n); II. 215. 

Orisnaranaraque, I. 380, 419, 
Orismarao, see Krishna Deva Raya. 
Cressy, Battle of, I. 430. 

Grynmata, see Ktunmat^. 
Curugode-Cliowdayah, 1 . 115 . 
Guddapah District, I. 287, 288, 322. 
Cnddalore, I. 352. 

Cumarvirya, II. 380. 

Cumbola, see Kumbla. 

Cupuehi, II. 44. 

Curumbar, see Kurnmbar. 

D 

Dabull, I. 254. 

Dalayayi Agraharas, I. 226, 383. 
Dalavayi Aliya Timmaraaa, I. 269. 
Dalavayi Basavi Nayaha, II. I'l. 
Dalavayi Devaraya Vadayulnvaru, I. 
157. 

Dalavayi Sevappa Nayaka, 1 . 217 . 
Dalavayi Soimaya Gauda, II. 260. 
Dalavayi Somiappa Kayaka, II. 275, 
280. 

Dalavayi Venkatapa Kayudtt, I. 233. 
Daniar (Damal) Kottam, I. 291, 
293, 295; II. 402. 

Damar (Damal) Nadu, I. 293, 295. 
Damaqueti, 1 . 71 . 

Dames, Lougvrorth, I. 254 (n), 454 
(u), 467 (n); II. 172 (n), 240, 
292 (n), 304 (ii) . 

Dammappa Nayaka, I. 160; II. 49. 
Damme, II. 255. 

Damodara Somaiya, II. 332. 
Danakana Devi, II. 256. 

Danamula, I. 318; II. 348, 367. 
Danamula-Menasur, II, 348. 

Daixivasa, I. 168, 221; II. 21. 
Danivasa-Sime, II. 351. 

Dandapa, II . 275 . 

Dandadhara, 1 . 248 . 

Dandanayaka Gevindaraisa, I. 213. 
Dandamayaka Salipagya, II. 398. 
Dannayakapura, II. 369. 

Danda Setti, H. 105. 


Dareha, II. 52, 409. 

Darwari (Revolt), I. ilO. 

Dasa, I. 345. 

Dasaiya, II. 101, 101 (n) . 

Dasi, II. 357. 

Dasanahalli, II. 355. 

Dasarahalli ahas Devapura, II. 284. 
Dasasira, see Ravana. 

Dasayanpalli, II . 360 . 

Dasavidya Dandanatha, I. 276. 
Data (Dadi) Someyya (Somayya) 
Daimayaka, I. 19-20, 203; II 

250, 320, 333, 340. 

Dati (Dadi) Singeya Dannayaka, I. 
19 . 

Daulatabad, see Devagiri. 

Daquem, see Deeeaii. 

Deccan (Dekhan), I. 4, 10, 30-1, 51, 
210, 289-290 (n), 317, 405, 410, 
431, 467, 467 (n), 469, 469 

(n); II. 77-8, 304 (n) . 
Deccania (Dekanese), I. 135, 411; 

II. 71 (n), 145. 

Denkanakote, 1 . 155 . 

Dekabbe, II. 86-7. 

Diekaya Nayaka, II. 398. 

Delhi (Delly, Dehli), I. 3, 5, 10, 31- 
2, 85, 107, 265, 445-6. 

Demayi, II. 88. 

Demiyaklia, II. 173. 

Denadkancotta (D^nayakanakotta) , 
I. 429. 

Depanna Odeyar, I. 227; II. 225, 
344, 423. 

Desavara, 1 . 227. 

Desada-pete, II. 202 (^n) . 

Dese, II. 257. 

Desi, II . 285 . 

Desiyagana, II. 184, 243. 

Devadar, see Deva Raya, II. 
Devagiri, I. 3, 4, 7, 29, 31-2, 221, 
448. 

Devakkapuram, I. 158-9, 171, 203; 
n. 387. 

Devamandala Sirmai, I. 233. 
Devangas, II. 60. 

Devanampatanam, 1 . 352 . 

Devappa, I. 168; II. 322, 331, 342. 
Devapura, I. 161. 

D evappagal,- II . 274. 

Devappa DandadMpa (Dannayaka), 
I. 301; II. 238, 340. 

Devappa Gauda, I. 64; II. 353 (n) . 
Devappa Hariappa, I. 5, 22. 

Devappa Nayaka, II. 276. 

■Devappa Setti, I. 338. « 
Devappudaiyar (a Chief), II. 387. 
Devannayya, I. 75; II. 189. 
Deivaiiiia Odeyar, II. 371, 
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l>evaTasa (Great Minister), II. 252. 
Devarasayya, II. 278, 344, 350. 
Deyara Donakonda, II. 50. 
Devarahalli, II. 332. 

D'evarapalle, 1 . 100 . 

Devarasi-Gnru, II. 324. 

Devarn Somayaji, II . 236 . 

Devaru Senabova, I. 170. 

2>eva Raya, I. 27, 86, 107, 154, 202 
(n), 260 (n), 304, 306, 314, 312, 
318, 347, 379, 401, 408, 421; II. 
15, 105, 131, 238, 414, 421. 
Deva Raya, II. 36, 44, 57, 110 

(n), 113, 155, 157, 167, 172, 

176-7, 182-3, 195-6, 202 (n), 216 
(n), 230, 235, 254, 256, 259, 

259 .(n), 263, 269, 289, 304, 

324, 341, 358, 373, 378, 380, 

384, 384, 386, 390, 400, 403-5, 
410, 414, 432, 432 (n), 438-9, 
456-7, 461-2; II. 4, 37, 105-6, 
134, 163, 189, 190, 216, 231, 238, 
246, 254, 273-4, 279 (n), 293, 
297-8, 312, 353, 422-4. 

Reva Raya (Ruler of Gerasoppe), II. 
34. 

Deva Raya Odeyar (XJdaiyar), I. 
196, 231. 

IkHvarayanpattadai, I. 171. 
Revarayapattana Timma Odeyar, II. 
278. 

Revasthanam Revakkapuram, U. 
277, 

Revaya Gauda, II. 19. 

Revayya Nayaka, I. 431; II. 88-9. 
Reviyakka^s Haravari, I. 177. 
Revulu. Papa Raya, I. 69. 
Revodeyar, II. 22. 

Rew Ray, see Deva Raya, I. 
Rkanusl^oti, 1 . 464 . 

Rfhananjaya Raja OdLeyar, I. 269. 
Rkanuslitra, II. 99. 

Rharani Deva, II. 366. 
Rkaranikota, II. 162. 

Rkaranoja, I. 275, 277. 

Rharma, see Hindu Dharma. 
Rhaxma Reva (King), II. 85. 
Rkarmapattana, I. 373, 
Pkarmapura-Sammat, I, 345. 
RJiamxapnri, I. 155. 

Rkarmagodu Gauda, II. 261. 
Rkarruaraja, II. 231. 
Dkarmesyara-pura, II. 231- 
Rkarwar, I. 138, 308. 

Dbarwar District, I. 289; II. 68. 
Rihuma, II. *200. 

Rktir Samundar, see Dorasanaudra . 
Rhvaja Timmana Rasa, II. 394. 
Dialcan, I. 66. 


DiksMtasvaini, $&e Govikda DiksMta* 

Dilavar Khan, I. 411, 456. 

Dilavar Odeyar, I. 381-2. 

Rilipayya, II . 255 . 

Dilli, see Delhi. 

Dipavali, II. 387, 387 (n) . 

Dindignl, 1 . 427 . 

Dindigul Riatriet, I. 352. 

Rindima, I. 278; II. 134. 

Dodlda Damana Gauda, I. 345. 

Rodderi Malapa Gauda, II. 260. 

Roddagavanahalli, II . 256 . 

Rodderi-Sime, I. 270; II. 260, 354. 

Domar, 1 . 461 . 

Rombalur, I. 223. 

Rem Francisco de Almeido, I. 70, 
404. 

Rombara Kandyala, I. 233. 

Don Menezes, II. 299. 

Dondavate, I. 172; II. 14. 

Dorasamudra, I. 4, 6-7, 7 (n), 11- 
2, 31, 34, 84, 88-9, 102, 388, 

388 (n); II. 104, 158, 243, 321. 

Dotiyah. (Rottiyah), I. 422; II. 55. 

Rravida Desam, 11. 46. 

Rraupadi, II. 181 (n.) . 

Duarte Barbosa, I. 42-3, 45, 49-51, 
53, 59, 62-3, 65, 70-4, 78-80, 129, 
131, 254, 297, 393, 422-3, 427, 
435 (n), 436, 438, 443-4, 454-5; 
II. 28-9, 34, 34 (n), 51-3, 61, 
73, 75-6, 76 (n), 77-8 (n), 80 
(n), 93-4, 122,' 143, 143 (n), 144, 
159, 171, 174-8, 191, 240-2, 292, 
295, 300, 302. (n), 310, 311 

<n), 398, 417-8, 422. 

DudanahaUi, II. 270. 

Dudda, II. 319. 

Duggabbe, II. 329. 

Ru Jarric, II. 420 (n) , 

Rureya, I. 271. 

Rurga (Rurgga) (Fortress), I. 115, 
221, 469; II. 89. 

Rurga (Goddess), I. 27; II. 372, 373 
(n), 385. 

Rumani-flad, I- 159, 223. 

Rummi-Sime, I. 381, 383. 

Ruree, Rdver, I. 61. 

Rhurjati, Laksimipati, II. 137, 138 
(n), 152 (n). 

Rvaita, 1 . 13 . 

Dvaraka, I. 106. 

Rvarasamudra, see Dorasamudra. 

Ryapa-Kedurappa, II . 360 . 

B 

East India Company, I. 190; II. 98 
(n). 

East Indies, I. 82, 
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Eelia. (Euler), II. 86. 

Edava Jakkaiya, II. 69. 

EdekaJli, II, 355, 366. 

Edevolalu, II . 326 . 

Edward III, King, I. 430. 

Ede-nad Seventy, II. 90, 104, 107, 
258, 259, 356, 358. 

Ediyur-Dandi Yiranna Odeyar, II, 
71. 

Egypt, I. 84, 

Egyptians, The, II. 53. 

Eighteen Kampanas (see also Araga 
IS Kampana), 1. 73. 

Ein-ool-Moolk, see under *Ain-ul- 
Mulk Gilani. 

Ekkalarasa, II . 87 . 

Bkanarayana Bhatta, I. 438. 

Ekapada, II. 99. 

Elahanka-nad, I. 12, 35^; II. 342. 

Elahanka-uad Brabhn Eairi Deva, II. 
361. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Ohikka Bayi- 
raya Nay aka, II. 342. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Immadi Hiri 
Kempaya Ganda, 11. 411. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Jala Bhima 
Setti, II. 246. 

Elahanka-nad Prabhu Kempayya 
.Gauda, II. 256. 

ElambalU, n. 366. 

Ellappa (Elapa) Nayaka, II. 257, 
278 (n). 

Ellappanna, II. 257, 

Elapuram, II . 208 . 

ElUs, E. W., I. 201-2; 11. 114-115 
(n), 116-7, 

Elba, T. W., II. 63. 

Elliot, (Sir Walter), I. 27-9, 68, 
102, 252 (n). 

Elase, II. 366. 

Elaaur Samani Gauda, II. 19, 

Eleyur-Sime, H. 256. 

Eleyur Viavanatha Setti, I. 394; II. 
270. 

Eliva-Malaga, I. 432. 

Elphinatone, H. 86 (a). 

Elvanasnr, I. 322, 337. 

Elumuri-Parru, 1. 175. 

Enoanuel de Yeiga, II. 390. 

Embernmanar, II . 406 . 

Emakalapuram, 1 . 352-3 . 

Ennayiram, II. 283. 

Engoja, I. 276. 

Eraganahalli, I. 75-76 (n) . 

Era Bjcishnappa Nayaka, II. 231, 
268; II. 17, 49, 270, 284. 

Sraman^ Trdukanna Nayaka, II. 
393. 

Enimainadu, I. 40 (n>. 


Erumurai-nadu, I. 180, 344. 
Erumurfckadlaippalli, II. 337. 
Erumaikkatti, 1 , 355 . 

Erekatte, 1 . 256 . 

Erfcelas, II. 54. 

Esagur, II. 339, 340, 

Ettur Tirumalai Kumara Tataeharya. 

II. 406. ’ 

Europe, I. 75, 404, 431; II. 76 (n). 
Europeans, I. 430-1; II. 302- 

r 

Eathfepr Ealthus, II, 13. 

Eather Bouehet, II. 13. 

Earia y Sousa, I. 70, 78- 107, 136 
136 (n), 137, 428, 431; II. 95. 
Eeriahtah, I. 3-4, 30, 87, 90, 122 
132, 134, 261 (n), 304, 316-7! 

379, 400, 402-3, 403 (n), 404 

404 (n), 405-8, 411, 414, 417! 

417 (n), 424; 430-31, 438-40, 444- 
6, 450, 455-7 (n), 461, 464-6; 
II. 29, 131, 133 (n), 185, 424. 
Eiruz Shah Bahmani, I, 210, 232, 
379, 401, 403, 408, 461, 465; II. 
177 (n), 414. 

Fleet, Br. J. F., I. 4, 149' (n), 258 
(n); II. 98, 255. 

Eloris, Peter Williamson, I. 224, 399; 

II. 83, 401. 

Francis, Mr. I. 132. 

Eranedseans, The, II. 30 (n) . 
Eranehi, see Christians . 

French Settlements, I, 340. 

Friar Jordanus, II. 93. 

G 

Gaddam Tirumala Tattayangar, II. 

405. ' 

Gadekallu, I. 207. 

Gajakonapura, see Anegundi. 
Gajapatis, The, I. 306, 462; II. 262 

rt 

Gajaranya, (Lord of Tiruvanikka, 
Jambukesvaram), I. 9. 
Gajaramapalli, I. 237. 

Galihalu, II. 105. 

Galigiekere aMas Bamapura, II. 17. 
Gamdarajo (Saluva Govinda Baja?), 
H. 288, and (n) . 

Ganaehari Linga, I. 216. 
Gana-Kumari CSiandavve, II. 158, 
158 (n). ' ' 

Ganapatima, I. 35, 

Ganapaya, I. 278. ,, 

Gandaradityarasa, 1 . 40 (n) . 
Ganda-Bherunda (Image), II. 270. 
Gandiani Devaranna, . II . ,324 » 
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Gandara Beva Setti, II. 329. 

Ganda Kaxayaiia Setti, II. 249, 250. 
Ganda Baja (Gtmda? Govinda?), I- 
461 fn). 

Gandasi, II. 331. 

Gangadevimanali, II. 323. 

Gangadevi, Prineesa, I. 8, 37, 107-9, 
126, 128, 423, 459; II. 163. 
Ganga I3e'vi, II. 249. 

Ganga, Tlie, I. 77, 335; II. 211, 
245-6. 

Ganga (Author), I. 32-3. 

Ganga Baja Beva Maharaja-aya, II. 
415. 

Ganga Beva Odeyar, II. 15. 

Ganga Paramesvari, II. 50. 

Ganga Salar, I. 38. 

Gangasani, II. 96. 

Gangadhara (Poet), I. 413; II. 41.5. 
GangadJiara (Qitdzeii), II. 364. 
Gangadhara (Ganga Beddi, Chief), 
II. 37. 

Ganganarasi, I. 269, 393. 
Gangasamudra, II. 101, 349. 
Gangavadi, I. 40, 42, 224. 

Gang© Ganda, II. 261. 
Gan-ganarayana-Ohaturvedimangalam, 
II. 340. 

Gangapadi, II. 334. 

Gangapuram, I. 171. 

Gangavadi Madanna, II. 361. 
Gangeyana Mareya, II. 25. 

Ganjam District, II. 59. 
Garp^a-Gotra, I. 269. 

Garikegala, II . 412 (n) . 

Garige Kayaka, II. 403. 

Garuda, I. 92, 861; II. 66, 250. 
Garuda (Life-guard), I. 433. 
Garuda-Narayana, I. 434. 

Garuda CWar-cry-), I. 424. 

Gasparo Balbi, II. 144, 241, 244. 
Gatirajupenta, II. 279. 

Gaudas, The, I. 168; II. 91, 237, 
242, 254, 259, 312, 316, 321, 

324, 329, 339, 344-5, 354-6, 363, 
365-6, 369, 381. 

Gaudahalli Doddayya Odeyar, II. 
275. 

Gaudayyar, I. 381, 383. 
Gavudasvanai, II. 319. 

Gaula, I. 291; II. 99. 

Gaurapura, I. 433. 

Gaureya Bannayaka, II. 356. 
Gaurambika, 1 . 94 . 

Gautama (Lawgiver), I. 359, 362- 

3, 305, 369; 11. 3, 67, 96, 110, 
127-8, 193 (n), 204. 

Gautama Beva, II. 335. 
Gautama-Gntra, I. 273. 


Gautama (Village), II. 355. 
Gautaraaa, I. 83. 

Gavudagere, II. 362. 

Gavulur, II. 355- 

Gaya (hTorthern), I. 48; II. 239. 
Gaya (Southern), II. 239. 
Gayatiithana, II. 205. 

Genabur Biriya Konaya Beva Maha- 
arasu, II. 100. 

Goantiles, see also Hindus, I. 71-2, 
78-81, 129; II. 80. 

Gerasoppe (Garsopa, Grersoppe, Geru- 
soppe, Gargopam, Kshemapura) , 
I. 71-73, 168, 270, 297; II. 34, 
352. 

Geretenebele, 1 . 268 . 

‘Gergelim (Ginjili), I. 290. 
Ghandikota, I. 159, 241, 294. 
Ghandikota-rajya, I. 160, 236. 
Ghandikota-Sime, I. 234, 238, 294. 
Ghanadri, II . 266 . 

Ghanagiri Kingdom, I- 236. 
■jC'hanagiri-Durga, II. 201 (n) . 
Ghatanahalli, II. 278. 

Ghatte-Sthala, II.. 282. 

Ghatikagiri, II . 267 . 

Ghyas-nd-din Tuglaq, I. 210-1. 
Gingee (Senji), I. 76, 76 (n), 243, 
299, 310, 329, 400; II. 54, 203, 
245, 283, 292 (n), 300, 419. 
Gingee Taluka, I. 203. 

Giri Bhatta, II. 404. 

Gna (Gova, Gove), I. 6 (n), 66-7, 
123, 135-6, 220, 258, 424; II. 
47, 56, 130, 146-7, 185, 268, 297, 
304. 

Gobhur (Gobbuii), I. 275, 311. 
God— 

Adi-Gummesvara, II. 101. 
Adi-Puranatha, I. 193. 
Adi-lSrarayana-Pernmal, XI . 272 . 
Agastyeavara, II. 212. 
Ahobalesvara, 1 . 100 ; II . 405 - 
Ainjand PiUaiyar, II. 277. 
AUalanatha, II. 285-6. 
Amritesvara, I. 214; II. 285, 
336. 


Anilesvara, II. 108, 286, 355-6. 
Ankanatha, II . 362 . 
Annadani-Mallikarjuna, II. 13, 
17, 21, 274. 

Axeya Sankara, II. 336. 
Ashta-lMjurti, II . 141 . 

Banes vara, II . 276 . 

Banna, II . 36 . 

Basavesvara, II. 22. 

Bhadramba (Goddess), II. 280. 
Bhairava (Bayirava), II. 22, 
276, 392, ’ * 
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Bfeimisuram-Udaiyaiiayiiiar, IX. 
371. 

Bhntala-Vira-Rama, II. 199. 
Bhogisvara, II. 60. 

Bralima, II. 59 (n), 230 (n), 
398. 

Braima-Deva, II. 13. 
Bukkesvaia-I^eiva, II. 14. 
CJhandalesTara, II . 166 . 
CfliaJidramaulisvara, II . 357 . 
Ohandramauli, II. 230. 
Chelapileraya, II . 212 . 
Ohennakesava, II. 17-8, 60, 280- 
1, 284, 356, 405. 

Ohennakesava Pernmal, II. 387. 
Ohennigaraya, II. 16, 200, 284, 
404. 

GhidambaTesvara, 1 . 231 . 
Ohokkanatha, 1 . 223 T 
Bamodaia, I. 14, 19; II. 273, 
320. , 

Besinatha, II. 363. 

Bharmesvara, II. 335,336. 
Bivya-Idngesvara, I. 389: II. 
201 . 

Ganeavaia, II. 103. 

Gangadbaxa, 11. 281. 
Gantesvara, II . 100 (n.) . 
Gavaresvara, I. 151 (n) ; II. 

100 (n), 103. 

Gopala Krishna, II. 345. 
Gopinatha, II. 189. 

Gommata Beva, II. 101. 
Gummatanatha, II. 349. 

Gunja Karasimha, I. 265. 
Hannmanta, I. 350’; II. 59, 
276-6, 283, 356, 403. 
Han'amant'esvara, II . 395 . 
Harihara, I. 206, 275-6, 293-4, 
378, 384; II. 17, 211, 255, 

363-4, 393, 404. 
HadaDOLbanatha, II. 15. 
Hoysalesvara (Hoysanesvara), 
I. 388, 388 (n); II. 397. 
Indra, II . 100 . 

Isvara, II. 365. 

Jaita-Narayana, II. 234. 
Jaitanatha, II, 234. 

IJanakdhana, 11. 212, 278. 

J ay^gionda-lS ola-Viruiaglar Al- 

var, II. 328, 334. 

Jatangi Eama, II. 421. 
Kalahastinatha, II. 351. 
Kalahastisvara, H. 19>, 
Kalakknttar, I. 341. 

Kalika (Goddess), II. 201 (n), 

202 (n). 

j^aHHatha, I. 449; II. 367. 


Kedaresvara, I. 149 (n) ; II, 

335. 

Kesava, I. 70, 215; II. 89, 139, 
335, 350. 

Kesavesvara, 1 . 215, 215 (n) . 
Kesava Pernmal, I. 6; II. 60. 
Krishna (Lord), I. 10, 34, 106; 

II. 870, 402, 404. 

Kunjesvara, II . 158 . 
Knstivesvara, II . 335 , 

Lakshmi, I. 29, 37, 40, 105, 454 
(n); II. 17, 25, 393. 
Lakslim-lsrarasimha, II . 281, 

395. 

Bakshmi-Narayana, II. 112, 

324, 370. 

Madhustidana, II. 362. 
Maihadeva, II. 322, 339. 
Mahesvara, II. 356. 

Malalesvara, II . 281 . 
MalliWarjnna, II. 17, 19, 170, 
270, 368; II. 415. 
Maraganikunta Tirnvengala- 
natha, II. 282. 

Melukunte Balakrishna, II. 353. 
Moksha-Laksbmi, II . 245 . 
Mulasthana, 1 . 229, 229 (n) ; II. 
60. 

Mulasthana-linga, II . 16 . 
Nandikesvara, II. 357. 
Nanjundesvara, II . 212 . 
Nakharesvara, II. 835. 
Narasimha, I. 157, 213; II. 

212, 355. 

Narayana, II . 122 . 

Nataraja, II. 281. 

Nayakkar Sri-Allalanatha, II , 
360, 361. 

Nayinar, II. 216. 

Padmavati (Goddess), II. 13. 
Panehala, IT. 36. 

Pampapati, I. 115. 

Paramesvara, II . 14, 274. 
Parsva, II. 101. 

Parsvanatha, II. 208. 
PeTiyammai (Shrine), II. ‘ 286. 
Prasanna Virapaksha, II. 279. 
Eaghnnayaka, II, 294. 

Eama (Chandra), I- 216, 229; 
II. 36, 229 (n), \ 231, 254, 

338 371*2 

Eamanatha, I. 174, 231; II. 205- 
6, 337, 355, 362. 

Eamesvara, II . 17 . 
Bamesvara-Linga, II. 278. 
Eanganatha, II. 21g, 266. 
Eanganathasvami, H. 18. 
Eatnaehalesvara, II . 246 . 
Sadasiva, II. 246. 
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SanJjara, II. 184, 272. 

Sevidai Hayanar, II. 338. 
Sxae-T)eva, II 286, 287. 
Siddhanatha, II 232 . 
Sing'avengai-Udajiyax, II 337. 
Sxva, I 86, 388; II. 14, 19, 21, 
91, 232, 235-6. 

Soktapermual, II 337-8. 
Somanatha, II. 20, 225. 
Some-Deva, II. 274 
Somes vara, I. 231; II 285. 
Sri-Bhairavanatha, II 361 
Srirangaiiatlia, II- 397 
Snkantliesvara, II. 20. 
Sringesvara, I 170. 

Sn Raghniiayukiila, I 181. 
Svayam.’bhnnatka, II. 274. 
Talapansvara, II 280 . 

Tirumala, I. 267; II.' 18, 204, 
234, 286, 357. 

Tirnmalanatha, II . 424 
Tirunengjalaiiatha', I. 227; II 
15-6, 106, 208, 283, 394, 404. 
Tiruvengalesvara, I 313 . 
TiruvalismTadaiyanayanar, I. 

357. 

Tiruvengadam-Agastyesvara, I. 
265 


Tnyambaka, II. 277 
Trailokyavallabha, II, 273 
Triyambakanatha, II 235 
Tvagada-Brabma, H 352. 
Vata-Kesava, II. 275- 
Uma-Mah.esvara, II 365 . 
Uma-SkandesTara, II 395 
'N^asudeva, I. 259- 
Vatapi-Vitaukar, I. 336 
Vaidyaiiatha, I. 179; 11. 273 
'Vlasikaram-II daiya-Tamblranar, 

II 287 (a) . 

Varadar, 11. 338 
"Varadaraia, II. 246, 270, 273, 
275, 356 


Tenkatesa, I 412 (n) ; II. 12. 
'Vid'yasaiikara, I 218 
■Vidyeavara, II. 141, 236 
"Vigbiiesvara, II 18, 357, 395- 
Virabkadxa, I 159; II. 16, 
283, 286, 370- 
Vira Harayana, II 351. 
Viresvara, II 60, 282 
'ViTupakaha, I 38-9, 86, 91-2, 

105, 109, 114-5, 121, 140, 464; 
II 4, 107, 197, 211, 219, 225, 
231, 237, 239, 267, 279, 397- 
Virtipakslia-Ijinga, II 21 . 
■Visbxia, II. 66, 220 (ix), 341, 

387. 


Viavanatka, II 20 


VithtbaTa, I 464* II. 15. 
■Vxtbthalesvara, ITi 12. 
■Vrisbabha, II. 18 
TToga-TSTarasimba, IT. 1141 
GokarBa, I. 18, 464, II 232, 267 
Golaballi, IT 260 
Golamawa, IT 256 . 

Golamakha, II. 99 
Golkoxxda (Golconda'i, I 210, 407, 
413, 413 (n), 415, 443, 463; II. 
lOO (n'), 143 (n") 

Golkonda, Sultan of, I 320. 

Gollas, II. 49 

GollapotanagasuTixpaltte, I. 93! 
Gomantasaxla, I. 18 
,Goinata ('Gommata) Deva (Jinendra), 
I. 73„ 202 (n'), 274 
Gomnxatapura, I 152 II 101-2 
Gooty, T 207, 238, 352; II. 252. 
Gopa, I. 260 
Gopanayqiie, 1 . 242 . 

Gopa Class, IT. 49. 

Gopanarya (Goppanarya, Gopana), 
I. 15-6, 258, 258 (n) ; II 126 
Gopagondanaballi alias Venkatasa- 
mudra, II 394. 

Gopa MabapTabliu, II 245 . 

Gopa Baia Odeyar, II 216, 270. 
Gopa Baiayya, II. 16, 84-5 
Gopayi, II . 245 
Gopasamudra, II 216 
Gopavaram, I. 322. 

Gopesa, I. 83 

Gopinatha Eao, T. A , I. 29, 30, 
89-90, 303 

Goraoitla, II. 311, 403 
Gosikjexe Idnga Yiraya, II 344 
Gottx Setti, II 18 
GoTala-G*otra, I. 256. 

Govmda, 1 . 48 - 
Go-vunda Deva, I. 168, 356. 
Go“vindanabalb, 11 . 405 

GO'Viada Diksbita, I 264; II. 127, 

201 . 

QtX’viii.da Eaja, see Saluva Govxnda/ 
iEaja. 

Govxjida Setti, I 73. 

Go-vanna, II 350, 387 
Goyindeva (Govinda Beva’^), II. 
366. 

Grey, Edward, H. 84 (ii), 86 (ixl, 
180 (n), 310 (n), 400 (n), 411 
(n). 

Garni, II 412 , 

• Gudda-Sime, IT. 344. 

Gu3arat, I 272; II. 34 (n) . 

Ghxjarat (Guzarate) Kingdom of, I. 
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Gulbarga, I 10, 38, 44, 204, 289- 
385, 421, 434, 455. 

Gulur-Sim©, II 16. 

Guliya, II 276 
GTimma-Daiiiia-a,yya, II . 285 
Gumim Setti, II. 101, 101 (n) . 
Gunderi, II 17, 283 
Gimda Dandanatlia (Daiiuayaka, 
Dundadliipa), I 38, 259 j II. 
265, 371. 

Gupdappa Nayaka, II . 246 . 

Gantur District, I 233 (u), 358. 

Gaptas, The, I 330 

Gaaartes (Gujaratis'ff), II. 145 


Gutti, I '221, 470, 
268, 283, 358. 
Gutti-Durga, 1 . 92, 
II. 266- 

II 

104, 

252, 

100, 

270, 

338; 

Gutti-Eajya, I 97, 
II 346 . 

Gutti-Sime, I 303. 

IOC, 

236, 

298; 


Gatti Eighteeai Kampana, II. 272, 
366-7 

Gutti Tirumalayya Maharaja 
(Bajayya), I. 261; II. 106, 
345. 

Gayyalar-Same, II 282 . 

K 

Hahor, I 78 
Hachale, I 115 

Haeharagappa aluxs Mallayyadwa- 
devapura, II 228 
Hadapa Jakkeya Mayaka, I 271. 
Hadapa Komaraya, I. 413. 

Hadapa Potti Mayaka, I. 268. 
Hadavalike-nad, I 5 
Hadmad (Sime), I 64, 233, 387 
Hadixhalli (Sangitapnra), I 72. 
Hagalavadi, 1 . 329 . 

Haima Gauda, II 256 
Haivairaa DSTayaka, II 269. 

Hakka, see Hanhara, I 
Hadaravagilu, I 153 . 

Halamattur, II. 347. 

Halasige, II 104 
Halasa Eatama, II 239. 
HalavanahaEi, II 362 
Halebid-Sthala, II 404. 

Haley a-Hottanux, II, 344 
Haligexe, II 358 

Hahvana-Savaata Si . . . seya Haya- 
ka, II. 248 
Halukur, II 365 
Halladapiira, II 16 . 

Hallaruxu (Vijayasamud»a), I. 90 
(a) 

BWle Blriyar, I. 387. 

HkDmact Heyuronadiga, I. 318. 


Halliyur, 11. 328. 

HaEi Hiriyar, II. 324 
Hambah Munir, I 204, 384-5 
Hampe, I. 34, 38-9, 44, 56, 86, 113- 
4, 289; ir 14, 219, 238, 408. 
Hanape Odeyar, I 36 
Hampe Hastmavati, I 95 '(n), 113-3. 
Hamparasayya, II 370 (a) , 
Hanabe-Sime, II 275. 
Hanagavadiya-Bhagadanad, I. 300 
Hanasavadi, 1 6, 232. 

Hanuman (Hanumaata), I. 27, 40 
(11), 70 

Hanumantayyar, II. 19, 

Hanumappa Mayaka, II 278. 
LCaiiuvara-Dvipa, I 70 
Hanumi Nayaka, I 339, 376. 
Handarahal, I 267 
Hande (Paraily), I. 172 
Handaiange,, II 108 
Hangarabayal, II 346. 

Haxmgal, II 104 
Hanugal Taluka, I 289. 

Hatiya Hebbar Bolarappa, II. 109. 
Hannara, I 221 
Hannaseni, II 319 , 

Haraxb, see Hanbara, I. 

Haradur, II. 20, 90 
Haradanahalli, II 201, 355, 389. 
HarahaJli-nad, II . 355 
Harahu, I. 216 (n) . 

Hara Mallayya, II 141 . 
Haranahalli, I 221 . 

Harandur, II. 368 
Haratalu, I 318. 

Harati, I 369 (ii) 

Harati Abbana Nayakayya, II 17. 
Harati Aimangala Tipp^a Nayaka- 
charya, I 345 

Harati Inmadi Eangappa NTayaka- 
ayya, II. 352 

Haraur (^aunda' Gaunda, IT. 242. 
Harayana, II 423 
Han (God), I. 325 
Han Hara, I, 24 
HaiicLra Eiver, I. 378; II. 265. 
Hanhara, (HAnappa Hanharesvara, 
Haanapa Odeyar, Hanhara Ea- 
ya), I 7 (ii), 11-2, 14-5, 18, 
20, 23-5, 27, 29-30, 33-6, 70, 82- 
9'3, 99-102, 106-112, 121, 123, 

200, 238, 257, 259, 362 (n), 272 
287-8, 299, 309, 312, 314, 319, 
343; II 422 

Hanhara Kaharaya, II. 19, 29-30, 
S&, 63, 75, 105, igi,9, 112, 155, 
177-8, 181, 190, 195, 197, 259, 
263, 272, 277-8, 288-9, 303-4, 333, 
346, 373, 375-6, 394, 421; II. 



imkx. 


4sf 


4, 14, 70 (n), S8, 105, 108, 129, 
165, 188 (n), 225, 231 (n), 238- 
9, 251, 257, 262 (n), 265, 270, 
273, 280, 371, 413 (n), 424 
Hariham (Town), U. 69. 
Hanhara-E^aiietra, II. 21, 353 
Hanliaraiiatlia, II . 273 
Harihaxa KayaTsa, II. 277. 

Hanlta, II 91 . 

Harima, I. 27. 

Hanyakka, II. 165 
Hantala Medi Gaada, I 318. 
Haritanvaya, II . 227 . 

Hariyaka ISTayakiti, II 350. 
Hariyava Setti, II 112. 
iraraliara-8i.in.e, I. 206, 269. 

Bianpala, I 8, 465. 

Hanyaiina, II. 326, 424. 

Hariappa (Official), I 215. 

Haxiappa (of tke Palace), I 207; 
II 20. 

HaTokalli, II 15 

Harsliavardliaaa, King, I 9i-10, 48, 
56, 61-2, 271, II. 156, 215, 298 
(n) 

Harosandra, I 347. 

Harugolu Mudalinga, I. 60. 
Karuvahalli-Vogegasamudra, I. 226, 
383. 

BCarvi Settx, II 271. 

Hassan, I. 92, 94; ,11. 211. 
Hasana-Sime, II. 405 
Hasana-Stkala, I 269 . 

Hasani-Hasu, I 199 
Hastinavati, I. 34 (n), 88, 112-114, 
114 (n), 301, II 104 
HaatinaTati-Valita, I. 240, 295; IT. 
60. 

Kastmavati-Vijayanagara, I. 112-3 
BCaatini (Anegundi), I. 95, 102, 112. 
Hattalakotte, II. 36. 

Hattandur, II. 333, 342. 

Hatfaynr, II 257 
Havali Blhaire Gauda, I 415. 
Hayavadana Baa, Mr., I 241 (n). 
Hazarat Khan Khan Sahlebulnvarn, 
I. 412 (n) 

B^ehbais, The, II 360, 357 
Hebbaruva Palagod, II. 370 (n) 
Kebbaradi, II. 350 
Hebasnr alms Bukkarayapura, I. 35; 
II 14. 

Heda-nad, II. 104 
Hed'dase, I. 169; II. 259. 
Heddaae-Talakadu, I 217. 
Heddux-nad, J. 371. 

Heddiir-Sinie, I, 349. 

Heggades, The, II. 347, 348, 350, 
361. 


BCeggade Boramayya, II- 339. 
Heggade Jayitanna, II 326. 

Heggade Kamabova, II. 340. 
Heggade Lakknmayya, I. 70. 
Heggade Machiyanna, II 324. 
Heggade Yareyanna, II. 319. 
Heggaditikoppa, II , 20 
Heggere, II. 321, 

Heggode, II. 90 
Heggo,de Taimne Settx, II, 91. 
Heidnr Khan, I. 406 
He jap, II 261. 

Hemadii, II 130, 130 (n), 232 
Hemakuta Hill, I. 104-5, 114, 121; 

II 230, 237 
Hoemrap I. 261 (ii) . 

Henagumdyni, I- 117 (n) . 

Hennageri, II 260 
Heras, Henry, Bev Pr., I, 20 (n), 
30 (u), 89-90, 97, 131 (n), 132 
(n), 133, 135, 137, 139 (n), 283 
(n), 290, 298, 308-10 (n), 315 
(n), 321 (n), 424, 463 (n) ; II. 
39 (m) 

Heradighatta, II 253. 

Hen (Hiriya), I. 310 
Herugana . . . Ohaya, II. 112 
Hindus, The, I. 1, 7, 10, 14, 25, 30- 
1, 44, 47-8, 84, 89, 103, 132, 134- 

6, 138-9, 142, 152, 190-1, 200, 

395-6, 400-10, 412, 414, 416, 418, 
424, 430-2, 438, 454, 454 (n), 

456-7, 462, 464-5, 468; II. 1, 

7, 11, 39, 51, 57, 144, 144 (n), 
226, 245, 390, 424. 

Hindu Dharma, I. 1, 13, 21-2, 103, 
117, 144, 229, 235, 245-6, 249-50, 
255, 303 (n), 320, 418; II, 1-3, 
5-7, 9, 23, 26, 49, 189, 227, 265/ 
272 343 345 

Hmdustan, l! 393,* 414; II. 132, 185, 
308. 

Hibban Lnknmaaya ISTayaka, II 366. 
HJirasu-nad, II. 105. 

Hire Hanumappa Hayaka, I. 350. 
Hirevalahalli, II. 330 
Hiinyanna Gauda, II. 256. 
Hiriyakattige Anareya Hayaka, II. 
246 

Hareya Borapa Gauda, II. 20. 
Hiriya Bayi, II. 20. 

Hinya Bomma, IT. 320. 

Hinya Chennaiya, II. 260- 
Hinya Gauda, II. 89 
Hiriya Hanappa Odeyar, see Hari- 
hara I. 

Binya Holalur, II. 340. 

Hinya Kilxyur Tirama, II 260. 
Hinya- Jiddaliga-nad, II. 259, 
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Hiriya Jigalige Pour Htmdred, II. 
104. 

Hiriya Kala Matia, II. 321. 
Hiriyakere, II. 18. 

EQriya Makalige, II. 104. 

BQriya Malur, II. 283. 

Hiriya Mudiya Hayaka, II. 105. 
Hiriya Tammaya Nayaka, II. 258. 
Hiriya Tirumala Rajayya, II. 283. 
Hiriyur, I. 345-6 5 H- 328, 368. 
Hiriyur-Sime, II. 17. 

Hlriyur-Stliala, II. 252. 

Hirivur, II. 332. 

Hirurur, II. 321. 

Hisagal Hlasadi, II. 244. 

Hisur Mallarasayya, II. 228. 

HoeM Hayaka, II. 256. 

HodaH, II. 18. 

Hoje Tlrumal Roy, se& Tiramala 
Baya, 1 . 130 . 

Btolalakere, I. 183, 226; II. 363. 
Holalakeie-Tritti, II. 356. 
Hjole-Honimr, I. 350. 
Holeya-HoBnuT-nad, II. 369. 
Hole-Konkana, I. 36. 
Hole-Karasipura, I. 258; II. 395- 
6 

Holeyas, see Paraiyans. 

Holi, II. 370, 396, 397. 

H^ollavani, II. 361. 

Holstedn, I. 141. 

Hommaliga-nad, II . 105 . 
Homtuchclia-nad, II. 362, 366. 
Hommoja, I. 237. 

Honakakalli, II. 266. 

Honale, II. 104. 

HongaBur, II . 362 . 

Hoima, II, 200. 

Hprmaliole, I. 169. 

Hoimamaraya Nayaka, II. 342. 
Hoima Q-auda, II. 324, 

Honnaiia Gauda, II. 13. 

Hoimakka Nayakiti, II. 248, 398. 
Honnati-iiad, II. 104. 

Hoimavali, II , 365 , 

Honnavalli-Sime, I. 237. 

HoOTLavuni (Onore, Honor), I. 45, 
70, 151 (n); II. 71, 104, 178 
(n), 300, 303, 324. 

Koimavve, II. 250. 

Honnayi, II. 163. 

Hoime Setti, 11. 18. 

Honimru-Sime, II . 228 . 

HoranakaUi, I, 216, 

Horapattaaiagiri, II. 105. 

Homus, II. 308. 

Hormu^na, The, I. 385. 
xtosaoerca, 1 . 6 , 

ilosagWa, I. 448; II. 88, 326, 


HosahaUi, I. 216 (n). 

Hosakolalu, II. 224. 

Hdsakere aims Klriis(hiiasamiidra 1 


JCI.US£UB,OLe, i . 


Hosa-nadu, I, 7; II, 104. 
Hosapattana, I. 11, 34, 88-9, 102-4 
112-3, 113 (n). ' ’ 

Hosuru, I. 155. 

Hosatir-nad, II. 284. 

Hottemia Nayaka, I. 270. 
Hoysaltas, The, I. 2-6, 11-3, 19 21 
23, 30, 33-5, 37, 40, 82-3 ss’ 
90, 101, 115, 140, 152, 184,' 42l! 
433, 434 (n); II. 343^ 350. 
Hoysala (Hoyisana) -nadu, I. 4, 33- 
6, 102, 897, 266; H. 139. 

224, 228. ’ 

Hoysala-Honinxr-iiadu, I. 300. 
Hoysala-Vamsa, I. 20 (n), 83, 306, 
433. 


Hukka, I. 32. 

Halakkur, II . 329 , 

Huligere, II. 104. 

Hiilihara Hayanna, II. 424. 
HulikaHu, 1 . 221 , 

Hnlivana, II . 341 . 

Hnleyaiiahalli, II. 340. 

HnUappa, II . 184 . 

Htdliyur-nadu, II , 257 . 
Hnlnkadi-nad, II . 280 , 

HuUur-nad, II. 257. 

Hultzsch, Dr., II. 219 (n) . 

Huincha, see also Hombnchcha-iiad. 
I. 448. 

Huttadahalii, I. 169 (n) ; II. 365. 
Hnnasavalli, II. 18. 

Hunavalli Vidarekari Bomma 
Nayaka, II. 90. 

HnngaM Nayaka, II. 352. 

Himsnr Talnka, II. 234. 

Huruli, II . 282-3 . 

Hnaain Nizam Shah, I. 132-3, 409 
(n), 460, 


I 

Iba Batuta, I. 70; II. 178 (n.) . 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, I. 129-30, 391, 
46-10, 416, 425, 443, 450, 455-7. 
Ibrahim. Malik, I. 413 (n) , 
Ibrahim Qutub Shah, I. 132, 406-7, 
413 . J ^ 

Ibrahim Quth Ejhan, I. 323. 

Idai-nad, H. 339. 

Idaiturai, 1 . 235 . 

Idegare, U. 349 (n). ^ 

Idiga Eight Dandlge, I. 149 (a); 
n. 263. ^ 

dnguadi, H, 272. 
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Idukeya Nayaka, II 319. 
Idumakauti Ganga Beddi Garn, I. 
23 

Iduvam Baliya Gauda, II 269. 
Ikkeri, I 50, 53, 221, 29*1; II. 83, 
179, 291, 297, 306 (a), 392 (n), 
401, 415. 

Ilaivaniyars, II . 199 
Illaippaiu-nadu, II 337, 340 
Ilaiyattakudi, II 394. 

Ilakkappar, II. 205. 

Ham, I. 337. 

Ilamarudur, II 219 (a) 
Ilangarkku^, I. 234. 

Imad-ul-M;xilk, I. 31, 402, 467 (n) 
Imad Shah (Family), I 467 (n) 
Immadi Bukka Baya, see Bukka, II 
Immadi Deva Baya Maliaraya, I. 

432 (n)j II 4 (n), 188, 267 
Immadi Hixiya Kempayya Gauda- 
raiyya, II . 24 

Immadi Kempe Gaadaraiyya (of 
Yalakaaka), II 21. 

Immadi Narasimlia Baya, H 199 
Immadi Narasimha (Yadava Kmg), 
I. 141 

Immadi Praudha Deveadra, see Malli- 
karjuna Baya 

Immadi Baja Malla, I 115 
Immadi Baya Odeyar, II 423 
Immadi Sadasiva Baya Nayaka, I. 

202, 202 (a), 302. 

Immadi Tammaya Gaada, II 236 
lauaa-tTyagauadiyalialla, II 362 
ladia (Geaeral), I 2-3, 5, 7-8, 18, 
48, 51, 59, 65, 68, 70-1, 79, 

85, 112-3, 124, 191, 201, 209-10, 
212, 223 (a), 230, 244, 271, 289- 
90, 307, 330, 332, 346, 364, 382, 
386, 393, 405-6, 430-32, 447-8, 
458; II. 6, 28, 72, 82 (a), 83 
(a), 84, 93, 95, 109, 223, 297, 
299, 310. 

ladia (Northera), II 31, 51, 111, 

112 . 

ladia (Southera), II- 33, 57 (a), 
85, 86 (a), 98 (a), 152 (a), 157, 
159, 192, 248, 297 (a), 313 (a), 
408. 

India Lesser^', II 183 (a) 
ladiaas, Tke, II. 5. 

Indies, Tke, I 67. 
ladja, I 48, 48 (a), 73, 250, 268 
(a) . 

ladra Baja (Batta King), I 458 
ladumaru !]^asavaaa Nay aka, I* 

267. 

ladaataa, see ladia. 

Ingaleavamliali, H. 243. 

62 


IngaJesvara Mayaaaa, II. 367 
lagundi, H . 104 . 

Iraivaaasar, 1 . 234 . 

Irngappa Banaayaka (Odeyar), I. 

259 (a); II. 180, 259, 272 
Irnganna, I. 277 
Iraaa Bova, II 270 (a) . 

Iranaa Daanayaka, I 267. 
Iraviyannaa, II 188 . 

Irmigola Oho-la, XT. 25 
Iruagola-Yala-aada, II 196 
Iruniluliyur, II 364 
Isana-Isvaram Udaiyar, II . 412 . 
Isvaia Beva, Kmg, II. 337, 371 
Isvara, King (of tke Tulava line), 
I 27, 263 
"Isarappan, II. 275. 

Isvarayya Nayaka, I 213 
Isaaa-Sivacliarya, I 171 
Islam, I. 4, 12, 17, 31, 131, 369, 

409-10, 412-3, 461 
Italy, I 46; II. 296. 

Ittigaipattu, I 340 
Ittakur, I 404 

Ivattam altos Varadaraja-Ohattur- 
vedimaagalam, I 36 

J 

Jabalika, II 18. 

Jadeya, I 221. 

Jadeya Bamoja, I 276-7 
J agadevapalayam, 1 . 413 
Jagaakere Kalle Gaada, II 25. 
Jagaaakote, II. 22 
JagarnatQ (Jaganaatk), I 290 
(a) 

Jagadeva (Chief), I. 194 (a) 

Jaga (Be,va) Baya, I 139, 305, 399; 
II. 214 

Jagadekamalla Deva (Western Cha- 
lukya King), I 271. 
Jagadekamalla Jayasimlia ( Western 
Chalukya King), I 115 
Jaggaya, Tke Gobbari Chief, I 305 
Jagata Jiya, II. 324 
Jagatapi-Gutti-Durga, II 403 . 
Jagipn Hatha, II 324 
Jamas, The, I 73-4, 13, 73-4, 79-80, 
103-4, 113 (ii), 163, 372, II. 
24, 31, 42, 54, 64, 70, 242-4, 311 
(a), 339, 355, 358-9, 407. 

Jama Kshatnyas, II 195. 

Jama Mallappa, I. 371 
Jajuru-Sime, I 237, 267. 
akkaaaa Heggade, I. 169-70. 
akkanna Nayaka, I 38. ' 
akkiyabhe, II 157 
Jakkur, H. 286, 342, 
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J&kksijya,, II. 320 
Jakara Eamappayya, II 404 
lalal-ad-diii (Khilji), I 3. 
Jalal-ad-dm Mutammad Ibti Ha^aa, 
I 70 

JalaYatij II. 15 
Jamadagnya-Grotra, I 263 
Jambeyahali-Jiad, II 104 
Jambu-I>Yipa, I 40, 73-4 j II. 103. 
Jambai^ I 159 

Jambur, I. 212, 221 II 87 
Jamshid Qutb Sbab, I. 406. 
Jaagamas (Lmgayats), I 13, 75, 
158; II 35 (n), 76, 76 (a), 98, 
205, 205 (n), 240, 242, 311 (n). 
J amiapara, II 228 
Jaauayya, II 255. 

J amtavye, II 250 
Jatakas, Tbe, II. 68 (li) 
JataYarman Kalaseikliara, I 165 
Jatavarmaa Kulasekbaia Parakranaa 
Pandya Deva, I 182. 
Jatavarman Swidara Pandya, I 63, 
193, 219, 286, 318, 356 
Xatavaxman Tribkuvanebakravartm 
Sandara Paadya, I. 367. 

J atavarmaa TiibhuvaaaelLakxavartm 

Vira Paadya, I 164 
JatilaYanaaa KMasekliara Deva, I 
438. 

Jatilavarman Kiilasekkara Paadya, 
I. 413 

Jayachaad, II. 85 (a). 

Jaya Deva Daaaayaka, II. 320 
Jaya-Bbattayya Nayaka, II. 234, 
236 (a) 

J ayaagoada-Ohola-Maadalam, 1 . 155, 
291-5, 341; II. 274, 323, 405 
J ayaagoada-Sola-Vaaa-KiovaraayaaL, 

I- 192 

Jayaati, II 130. 

Jayaseaa Bbataxa, I, 272. 
Jayatxmga-aadu, I 160. 
lava, II. 83 (a), 95. 

Jeaetegallu, II. 14, 

Jesaits, The, I. 323, 463 (n); II. 

30 (a), 149 (n), 223, 390 
Jerreh, I 308 
Jews, II. 136. 

Jid’dtdige-aad, II. 165- 
Jiddulige-Seveaty, I. 151- 
Jigale, I 347. 

JifieOa Raagapati Eajayya-Deva 
Maharaya, I. 317. 

Jalochaada, I. 412. 

J3aa, II. 244. 

Jinadhaadra Deva, II. 243. 

Jmeadia, II. 1'57. 

Jiaiuseaa, IX. 244, 


Jzvarakshaka Bhatta Naadi Eaia 
II. 253 ’ 

Jiyars, The, I 157. 

Jogis, The (Jogues), II. 51, 51 
(a), 52-4, 245 
Jogehalh, II. 333. 

Joha of Montecorino, II. 304 (n). 
Joha Nieahof, I. 46, 77, 81, 830 

(a), 381-2; II. 27, 30 
Jolly, Prof , II 93 (a> 

Jordaaaa, Pi , II. 183 (a) 
Jotishkadi, I 15. 
Jaaprakashapandaram, I 182 . 

Jaaga Vobeya Nayaka, II, 106. 
Jimgjoji Nayaka, II. 105. 

Jyo tans vara Kavisekharadharya, H. 
415 

K 

Kabbahal-Sthala, II. 368. 
Kabaaahge, II . 104 
Kabur, I 221 

Kaohehippatta-Siraiai, II 407. 
Kachappa Nayaka, I 319. 

Kaehi Nayaka, I. 29. 

Kadagattur, I 194 (n) 
Eadagodi-Sihola, II. 333, 342. 
BCada^attur (M^od-Eodagattux), I. 
155 

Kadaikuttu Sovagapperomal, II. 
285 

Kadaji, II 17 . 

Eadaladaiyadilaugax - Kouda - Sola^ 
Vala-nadu, I. 357, 

Kadal-ur, II. 387 
Kadalannm, II- 421. 

Kadalodi, I. 294. 

Kadamhas, The, I. 18, 28, 337. 
jBladaxnba-MazLdala, I. 389. 

Kadamix, II 280 . 

Kadasvanusa, II 68. 

Eadinpa Nayim, I 273. 

Kadn, II. 53 
Kadur District, I. 88. 

Kagere, II 257 
KagoUu, II. 190 (a). 

Elagalagodu, 1 . 168 . 

Kahu, H. 286. 

Kaikkolars, (Keyikolars), I. 195; 

II. 36, 60, 198-9, 364. 

Eailasa, II 13, 21, 210. 

Klaivara , (Kayivara-aada), II. 70, 
104, 341, 353, 371- 
jKakatiyas, I, 2, 25. 

KakaxEi-aad, I. 37. 

<SKl£&aslLtha, II. 31. 

KaJahasti, II. 19. 

KaJachariyya, I. 3. 

Kaladgi thstrict, II. 40, 47* 
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Kala Devi, H. 8&. 

KaJahasti, II. 277. 

Kalaiyar-Oovil, 1 . 310 . 

Kalala Deva, II. 14. 

Kalamuilias, Tlie, II. 329, 339. 
E::aTappa, H. 362. 

Kala Nayaka, II. 362. 

Kalangudi, II . 356 , 

Kala Gaada, II. 321. 
Kalappalanpattn, II. 402. 

Kalaaa, I. 221. 

Kalasa-Karkala, I. 138, 290. 

Kalasa Tlioasaiid, II. 350. 
KalattuT-Kottam, I. 291; II. 274. 
Kalavaipami, I. 203. 

Kalavekal alias Tippaaamudra, JI. 
279. 

Kalbergak, see Giilljarga. 

Elalesale, II . 344 . 

K;ales Dewar, I. 5; II. 157 (n) . 
Kalkeya, II. 104. 

KaH, I. 21, 22, 411 (n) . 

Kalideva Setti, II. 224. 
Kalikaatama, H . 400 . 

Kalikatte, II . 329 . 

Kalikot, see CaEcut . 

KaEnga, I. 91; H. 77. 
KaE-Nadiyamma-uadu Four TEou- 
aaad, I. 37. 

EaE Santara Deva, II. 253, 
KaEya-Gatta, II. 326. 

KaEyana, I. 450, 470. 

KaEyappa Setti, II. 105. 
KaEyur-Kottam, I. 293, 341; II. 

322. 

KaEvittarasa, II.' >157. 

Kalur-ur, II . 246 . 

KaUa, II. 255. 

Kallabasti, II. 14, 

Kallars, Thiei, I. 353-4; II. 54. 
KaUaEalli, II. 282, and (n) . 
ElallaEalE-Stliala, TI. 16. 
Kallakodagi, II. 361. 

Kallapp^ II. 367. 

EaUarasiyamma, II. 414. 

KaEasa, 1 . 18 . 

KaEawe, II. 250. 

Kalleya, II . 329 . 

KaEubarage, see Gulbarga. 
KalumaEa, 1 . 238 . 

KaEnmala-nadn, I. 293. 

KaEur, I. 318. 

Kalla-Yelaikkarax, I. 348; II. 54- 
KaEyan, see Kalyana. 

Kaltutanahalli, II . 256 . 

KaluvaE-nad ,PrabEu Talavadi Bam- 
manxia, II . 361 . 

Kalvasal-nadu, II. 394. 

KalyaEa, I. 103-4. 


Kamaiya ETayaka, I. 357. 
Kamakshiravattaiigal, 1 . 203 . 
KamadEenu (KamadugEa), I. 48, 
48 (IX). 

Kama, II . 260 . 

KamakotEi-PitEa, II . 264 . 
Kamala-Vasavakanyaka, II. 100 
(n). 

Kamambika, I. 22, 38. 

Kamanahalli, II. 261. 

Kama Nayaka, I. 460 (ii) , 
Kamanna ETayaka, II. 280. 

Kamappa ETayyaka, I, 226, 383. 
Kamayi, II , 90 , 

Kambala, see KampiE. 

Kambala Siddere Vodeyar, II. 344. 
’Kamban, II. 70. 

Kambang TJdaiyar, I. 176. 
KambEaduru' II. 15, 276. 
Kambhayya, II. 352. 

KambEoja, II. 99'. 

KamchcEira^ti Eaixgayya Deva CEoda 
Maharajnlu, 1 . 322 . 

Kameya Daxmayaka, II- 321. 
Kameya ETayaka, I. 460’. 

Kameya Nayakiti, II. 90. 

Kami Gaandi, II. 165. 

Kami Setti, I. 394; II. 270. 
KammadtirgamTi, 1 . 241 . 

Kammalans (Kaixmalars) ,s The, H. 

60, 67, 70, 202 (n) . 

Kammana Odeyar, II. 4. 

Kamoja, II. 352, 362. 

Kampa Devarasa (Officer), I. 227. 
Kampana Odeyar, I. 14-5, 17, 91, 
109, 287, 357, 327, 459-60; II. 
414. 

Kampana, II. (Kximara Kampana), 
8, 16-7, 19, 33, 59, 77, 107, 179, 
181, 203, 217 (n), 241, 258, 277; 
II. 13, 70, 102, 126, 205, 235, 
238, 266, 347, 353. 

Kampana (Grandson of Kaehi 
ETayaka) , 1 . 29 . 

Kampana (Official), II. 345. 
KampanacEarya, II. 158-9. 

Kampana OEavudappa, I. 154 (n) . 
Kiampanna ETayaka, II. 254. 
Kampili (Kampila), I. 31-3, 113, 

116, 116 (n). 

KampiE (Kampila), Baja of, I. 10, 

Kampila, Eangdom of, I. 33. 
Kampilya, I. 116 (n) . 

Kamsa, I. 10. 

Kama ETayaka, II. 278 (n) . 
KompalE, sea also AnnamaradEya, 
II. 28. 

KanaganipaEe, I. 240. 
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Ka.nag'anipalle-Sime, 1 . 198 . 

ICanagirij II. 253. 

ETanagota, II. 258. 

Kanaka IDasa, II. 58. 

XaBakaapattu alias SedirayanallTir, 
II. 274. 

BTanapatMs, The, II . 53 (n) . 

Kanara, I. 2, 6 (n), 24, 70, 85, 310; 

II. 29, 116, 186. 

Kana Ramana, II. 165. 
EZanattauputtaT, 1. 234. 

Kanehipnra (Kanchi, Oonjeeveraia), 
I. 16, 121, 231, 289, 321, 338, 
374; II 31, 31, 45-6, 64-5, 67 
(n), 104, 198-9, 203, 264, 266, 
334, 401, 406. 

KTancM Samhu Deva, I. 168; II. 
356. 

Kandaehara Brahmana Sladappa, I. 
260. 

Kandaehara Nayaka Timmappayya, 
n. 19. 

Kandadi Ramanujan iiyangar, II. 
404. 

Kandamani Eamaya Nay aka, II. 355. 
Kandanambi Setti, II. 158, 159'^ 
Kandaprishtha Kingdom, I. 236. 
Kandanavolu, II. 127. 

Kandehalli, I. 345; H. 270 (n) . 
Kandikre-Sime, 1.206, 236. 

Kandiya Devar, II. 61. 
Kandlakunta, 1 . 349 , 
Kandximanapura, II . 19 . 

Kandy, II. 223. 

Kaner Rai, II. 94, 94 (n.) . 
Kauggodidurgga, I. 155. 
Kanilaehelave, I. 448, 459. 

Kaniyala Brahman, see Sangippiran. 
Kanouj, II, 85 (n). 

Kanhara (the Yadava King), H. 
224. 

Kannadigas, The, I. 40 (n), 184, 

197; H. 67. 

Kannadiga Nayakas, I. 171 , 
Kannagi, II. 85. 

Kannan, II. 394. 

Kannappa Nayaka, II. 395. 

Kannara Deva Akalavarsha (Rash- 
trakuta King), II. 157. 

K annattur, 1 . 287. 

Kannayya, I. 212, 388, 388 (n) . 
Kanneya Nayaka, II. 250. 
Kannoja, H. 351. 

Kanthirava Narasa Odeyar, I. 429. 
Kantikara Raya Naganna Odeyar, 
, II. 188, 344. 

Kak^ara Raya Narayana Vodeyar, 
\‘'/II. 225. 

RManbeyanahalli, II, 17 . 


Kanyalakuriki, 1 . 93 , 

Kanya Kumari, sm ahoye Comorin, 
Cape, II. 217. 

Kanya Naik, I. 31. 

Kapalur, I. 88, 91. 

Kapilar, II. 58. 

Kapilesvara (the Gajapati King), 
I. 388, 388 (n). 

Kapus, The, II. 35 (n) . 

Karauru, 1 . 221 . 

KaraiyaH, II . 323 . 

Karaikottu-Brahmadesam, I. 293. 

Karai-Kilvan-Puliynr, 1 . 180 . 

Karanams, The, il. 50, 50 (n) . 

Karanam Ohinnayya, I. 240. 

Karanika Devanna, I. 276. 

Karaniga Mangarasayya, II. 127 
(n). 

Karanika Revappa, I. 276. 

Karatti IJdugundtir, II. 140. 

Kareya, The Twelve, I. 272. 

Karikkadu, II 62 . 

Karikere, II . 253 . 

Karikala Ohola, II. 63, 

Karaikalavannavalanadu, 1 . 76 . 

Karikirai (Tank), II. 332. 

Karimale, II. 258, 319. 

Kariyanna G-auda, I. 350. 

Kariya Gomali Basu, II. 341. 

Kariyamaranahalli, II. 234, 

Kariya Nayaka, II. 361. 

Karkala, I. 218, 308; II. 14, 407. 

Karnataka, I. 2-4, 12, 17, 21, 23-4, 
29, 33-4, 36-42, 46, 57-8, 74, 83, 
86, 101, 107, 115, 148-50, 162, 
166-7, 169 (n), 194, 202, 212, 
217, 238, 288, 291-3 (n), 294-5, 
299, 316, 324, 329, 337, 340, 

350, 365, 367 (n), 368 (n), 412, 
420-1, 448, 458-9; IX. 10, 23-4, 
27, 29, 33, 38, 40, 45-7, 54-5, 57 
(n), 68-9 (n), 86, 88, 97-8, 112, 
118-9, 138, 141, 159 (n), 222, 

236 (n), 243, 248-9, 293, 306 

(n), 315 (n), 317, 322-4, 335-6, 
338, 342, 401 (n), 405, 408-9, 
411-2, 414. 

Kamataka-Yishaya, 1 . 74 . 

Karrax Kavatta Deva, II. 341. 

Karra, 1 . 211 . 

,Kamr (u), I. 207, 308. 

Kam, 1 . 221 . 

Karnveppampnndi, I. 341. 

KamverkuriehcM, I. 367. 

“Kasaraguppe, II. 856. r 

Kasayeya Nayaka, II. 275. 

Kasd, see Benares . 

Kasi (Southern), II. 281. 
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Kasim Bareed, see xtader Qasim 
Baxid. 

Kasivilasa Kriyasakti Aeharya 
(Pandita), I. 14, 17, 26, 95, 

108-9, 110 (n), 139, 257-8, 262- 
3; II, 130, 235. 

Kasmir (Kashmere), I. 258; II, 141, 
236, 236 (n). 

Kasyapa, II . 62 . 

Kasyapa-G-otra, I. 177, 276; II. 

236, 273. 

Kataka Kaya, I. 34 (a) . 
Katariyahalli-Sime, II. 359. 
Katavapra, I. 40; II, 24. 

Katkari Saluva Immadi Haraainga 
Baya, see Vira Narasimka Baya. 
Katib Ckelebi Mustafa Kkalifak, II. 
170 (u). 

Kaudavalli eilias Virupambikapura, 
II. 188, 188 (n), 346, 349. 
Kauudinya-G-otra, II. 247. 

Kautnya, I. 65-6, 143-4, 148, 174-5, 
189-90, 230, 251, 262, 360-1, 
390-1, 420, 437, 446, 457-9, 461 
(a); II. 92, 110-1, 121, 154, 

155 (u), 165-6, 171, 193 (u) . 
Kausala, II. 99, 

Kausika-Gotra, 1 . 260 . 

Kaustas, I. 277. 

Kavadamayya Deya, I. 274. 
EZavadi Bela Gauda, II . 242 . 
Kavana, II . 224 . 

Kavauxia, II. 326. 

Kavatalada-Siuae, I. 198. 

Eaveri, Tke, I. 9-10, 135, 140, 17.5. 
179, 329, 383; II. 116, 196, 

246. 

Kaverippakkam, 1 . 340 . 
Kaveripattana, 1 . 155 , 

Eavarippina, II. 364. 

Kavidi, I. 235. 

Eavuluru, I. 100 

Kaya Manjinatka Dikshita, II. 276. 
Kayatattur, I. 354. 

Eayyam (Ckamiel), I. 413. 
Eelabkagi, II . 346 . 

Kela Bellur, I. 218. 

Eela-iiadu, 1 . 169 . 

Keladi, I. 60, 302, 355. 

Eeladi Kariya Timme Gauda, II. 
90. 

Eeladi Malle Gauda, II. 260. 
Eeladi Bama Baja Nayaka-Ayya, II. 
260. 

Keladi Sadasiva Baya Nayaka, I. 
301-2, 338. 

Kelale (iiad), I. 318; II. 105, 357. 
Kelavadi-nadu, I. 295, 

Eempa, II. 352. 


Eempe Gauda, 1 . 320 . 

Kencka Somaua Nayaka, II . 278 . 
Keneka 'Viramiodeyar, I. 159. 
Eenekappa Nayaka, II. 17, 106, 286, 


Eenekanua ISTayaka, I. 346; II. 252. 
Eengappa Nayaka, I. 339, 342, 376- 


Eerala, King of, I. 460. 
Eerala-Singavalauadu, I. 217. 
Kereya Gauda, H. 253. 

Kereya Timmarasa, I. 269. 

Kerre, II. 353 (n) . 

Kesalur Tippa Gauda, II. 259. 
Eesambala, II. 274. 

Kesauur, 1 . 221 . 

Kesarasa, II. 19. 

Kesare, H. 349 (n) . 

Kesava Devk Heggade, II. 367. 
Kesava Perumala, II. 359. 

E&sava Ba,vuta, II. 283. 

Kesava Settiyar, II. 188. 

Kesiraja Daunayaka, I. 215. 
Kesiyaxma, 1 . 215 . 

Kesavapuram alias Belugali, I, 215. 
Ketagaudanakere, II. 394. 

Eel amalla, II . 336. 

Ketanna, II. 329. 

Eetawe, II. 206, 250, 363. 

Keteya Nayaka, IT. 319. 

Blettisivar, II, 360. 

Ketu, II. 100. 

Eka,han-i-Sa- ’id, I. 385, 396. 

Khan Khanan, I, 401. 

Khan Makomed, I. 431. 

KkandaH, II. 98, 102, 103. 
Kkandikota, see Gkandikota. 

Khata (China), I. 74. 

Eke, vale Gavunda, II. 335. 

Khootba, Tke, I. 411. 

Khnsrau Kkan, I. 10. 

Khur Sharif, see also Bahaud-din, 
I. 3. 

Ekwaja Makmood, I. 439. 

Kielkom, Dr . , II . 2 (n) . 

Kiga, 1 . 221 . 

Kigga, 36 Nad, I 170. 

Kikkeri, I. 160. 

Kilaikuriekeki, I 358 . 
Kilaipudnvayal, 1 . 358 (n) . 
Enlali-nadu, II. 320, 334. 

Killi Gauda, I. 75. 

Kilanallur (Mod. Kilyanur), I. 335. 
Kilinallur, II. 357. 

Kilur, I. 379, 384 (n) . 

Kiluvai Kundiyaii, 1 . 353 . 

Eirti (Kirtiga), I. 271. 

Edrti Baya (Bhata), I. 272; II. 
237. 
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ETirtilayjangaru, II . 50 . 

Kirtti Setti, II. 334, 335. 

Kirukula Nayaka, 1 . 149 (n) . 
Kiragusur, I. 179. 

EisIiTdadlia, I. 113-4, 118, 140. 
Kisliwar Khan, I. 416. 

Kistna Biatriet, II. 277. 

Kistna, Eiver, see Krishna, The. 
Kathkai-nadn (Kidakkai-nadu) , II. 
412. 

Kittadur aUas Akkamhikapura, II. 
18, 350. 

Kittanakere, see above Agrahara 
Ballalapura, U. 320, 322. 
Kohade, II. 367. 

Kodakani, II. 18. 

Kodamagani, I. 350. 

Kodamballi, II x 281 . 

Koda-nad, II. 345. 

Kodangey^r, II. 157. 

Kidangil, II. 412. 

Kodigehalli, II. 361. 

Kodihalli, I. 268. 

Kodi-Koppa, II. 18. 

Kodi Nayaka, I. 448. 

Kodtingalnr, 1 . 218 . 

Kodnra, II. 350. 

Kodnr (Country), I. 92. 

Kodnr Turika Heggade, II. 346. 
Kolala, I. 155. 

Kolala-Ohavadi, II . 19 . 

Kolala-nad, II. 273, 343-4, 366. 
Kolala-Sime, II. 20, 254. 

KolahaUi Tammadi Nayaka, I. 350. 
Kollegal Talnka, I. 233 (n) . 

KioUur see Kullur. 

Kolanalur-Sthala, II. 367. 

Kolgana, II. 339. 

Kolikudu, see also Calient, I. 15. 
Komara Cthenna Easavanna Odeyar, 
II. 351. 

Komaramangalam Odeyar Naga- 
mayya, 1 . 212 . 

Komar aya Viraya, I. 358, 
Kommnxn, II. 277. 

Komatis, The, II. 35 (n), 67. 
Komera Timmanagndn, II. 22. 
Kondagai, I. 373. 

Kondaganale, II . 259 . 

Konda Jyosya, I. 207. 
Kondakanaala-Vallur-Sime, I. 91. 
Kondamma, II. 7, 

Kondama Kayaka, H , 16, 195 (n) . 
Kondamarnsu, see Eayasam Konda- 


•BlilBbnaraBa, I. 207. 
I^^PBayya, H. 282. 


Kondoja (Kondoyn), I. 237 (n), 239, 
239 (n),* II. 38-9. 
Kondakmidanvaya, II. 243. 
Koiidaikatti Vellarhar, II. 43. 
Kondarade, II . 104 . 

K'ondaraja Venkataraja Timmaraja, 
H. 268. 

Kondavidn, I. 238, 289-90, 306, 416, 
447, 462 j II, 6 (n), 133, 162, 
294, 396. 

Kondaviti-Sima, 1 . 358 . 

Kondavidn Reddi, Chief, 1 . 99 (n) . 
Konadn, 1 . 388 . 

Konapa Nayaka, II. 246. 
Konerirajapuram, I. 164. 
Konerimaikkondan Tribhuvanaeh- 
akravartin Perumal Kulasekhara 
Deva, n . 406 . 

Kongu-nadu, I. 35, 75, 285; II. 224. 
Konga Irama Nayafca, II. 341. 
Kongani-Yriddha-Eaja (Ganga 

King), II. 24, 68. 
Kontamarasa, II. 344. 

Koolbarga, see Gulbarga. 

Koppa, I. 169; II. 345, 351, 413. 
Koppa alias Timmapura, I. 270; II. 
282. 

Koppa-Koda-nad, II . 345 . 

Koppavalli, I. 177. 

Kora-Magani, II . 253 . 

Koran, 1 . 411 . 

Kora-nad, II. 104. 

Korana Haripa, II. 113, 271. 
Ko-Rajakesarivarman (Rajaraja 

Deva), II. 333-4. 

Koravangala, II. 319. 

Korukkai, I. 234. 

Kotakonda, I, 97. 

Kotapi, 1 . 285 . 

Kote, II. 22. 

Kote Eraganahalli, see Eragana- 
hahi. 

Kote Someyya (Soyeyya), Nayaka, 
I. 448, 458. 

Kotidevaradhya, I. 92, 99. 

Kotipa Nayaka, II. 256. 

Kotisanvaya, 1 . 276 . 

Kotisaradhya, I. 278. 

Koti Reddi Narapa Reddi, I, 100, 
Kottacheruvu, I. 413. 

Kottakonda, 1 . 29 . 

Kott© Chemmana, II. 282. 

Kotturu, I. 293. 

Kottuxhalli, II. 326. 

Kottux-HoBahalli alias Virapura, II. 
- 29. 

Kottnru-Sixahasana, I. 293, 347- 
Kotturu-Ohavadi, I. 294. 
Kotturu-Sime, I. 240. 
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Kov-Iraja-Kesaripfanmar alias Sri- 
RajadMraja Deva, I. 192. 

Kov-Iraja Kesarivaiunar abkis Sri- 
Rajendra-Sola Deva, II. 68. 

Kovi, I. 221. 

Eoylaag, I. 78. 

Kjislma, Tlie, I. 8, 13, 22, 24, 39, 
44, 120 (a), 150, 449, 463, 467; 
II. 29, 86 (a). 

Krishaa (Masic Master), II. 413, 
413 (a). 

Erishaa, Dr. M. H., I. 60 (a), 

Erishaa (Yadava Eiag), I. 3. 

Erishna Deva Raya, The Great, I. , 
23-4, 27, 38, 122, 129, 137, 141, 
144-5, 158, 171, 176, 190, 195, 
198-9, 206, 218, 220, 232, 234-6, 
240 (a), 241, 243, 245, 248-9 

(a), 250-3, 255, 260, 263-5, 267, 
269, 272, 283, 288-9, 302, 306-7, 
309, 312-3, 319-24, 328-9, 349, 
351, 363-5, 377-8, 384, 392, 396, 
398-9, 415-6, 425, 427, 443-7, 

447, 449, 450, 460, 462-4, 466-7, 
469; II. 5-7, 11, 14, 15, 32, 37, 
40-7, 50, 78, 94, 120, 122, 126-7, 
129, 133-4, 162-3, 175 (a), 198, 
218-20, 223, 227, 230 (a), 231-2, 
246, 251, 253, 257, 261-2 (a)- 
265, 268, 276-8 (a), 279, 279 (a), 
280, 283, 288, 297-9, 307, 393, 

396, 402, 407, 412, 415-6, 418, 
427. 

Erishaa Bhatta, II. 205, 239, 253. 

Erishaappayya, I. 207; II. 286. 

Kjrishaa Naig, I. 30-1. 

Erishaappa Nayaka (Soa of Bayyap- 
pa Nayaka), I. 271; II- 17, 286, 
287, 392. 

Erishaappa Nayakka (of Belux. Bay- 
yappa Nayaka's soa?), I. 231. 

Erishaappa Kayaka, (of Dnmmi- 
aad), I. 159-60. 

Erishaappa Nayaka (of Giagee), I. 
76, 310. 

Erishaappa Nayaka (of Madura), I. 
382. 

Erishaappa Nayaka, (Soa of Solar 
Basavappayya), I. 268; II. 15. 

Erishaappa Nayaka, (Soa of Vea- 
katadri Nayaka), I. 266; II. 
203, 211. 

Kirishaappa Nayaka, (Soa of Yisva- 
aatha Nayaka), II. 263, 263 

Erishaaaia Nayaka, I. 266. 

Erishaapura, I. 227; II. 270, 402, 

Erishaarayapuram, I. 264. 


Kiishaarajayya, (Soa of Eama 
Raya), I. 182, 317. 

Erishaa Ray, I. 444. 

Erishaa Raya (of Naadyala), I. 
310. 

Erishaa Raya Nayaka, I. 268- 

Krishaappa Tiaaaaraju Nagaraja 
Venkataraju Koadaraja, II. 287 
(a). 

Krishnaswamy Aiyaagar, Dr. S. I. 
4 (a), 89-90, 265, 283, 326. 

Krishna Sastri, H., Mr., I. 36, 101, 
173, 199 (a), 200 (a), 298, 312, 
326, 328; II. 190, 220 (a), 277. 

Erishaa Somayaji, II. 237. 

Ei-ishnaagarayyaa, I. 227. 

Erishtapa, II. 415. 

ETiyasakti YTodeyar, see Easivilasa 
Eriyasakti . 

Erottachierava alias Bakkaraya- 
samadram, I. 233-4, 237. 

Eshatrxyas, The, I. 188-9', 247, 256, 
447; II. 3, 31-2, 59 (a), 92, 

106 (a), 119-20, 122, 127-9, 139, 
195. 

Eahemapura, see Gerasoppe. 

EsMranadi, River, II. 231- 

Eahera, II . 100 . 

Eahool Khaa, I. 407. 

Eudali, II. 88, 338, 369. 

Eudalar, II. 17,* 357. 

Eadimiyamalai, I. 388. 

Eagaiyar-Pettai, II. 286. 

Eahaiyar, II. 394. 

Kakkala-aada, 1 . 11, 19, 82-3 . 

Eakkasamadra, II . 15-6 . 

Ealai Ealattar, 1 . 358 (a) . 

Ealaparvatas, I, 124. 

Kalasagara Paadia (Eulasekhara 
Paad.ya) , 1 . 76 - 

Kalasee’hara, I. 353. 

Kalasekharaparam, II. 394. 

Ealattar, I. 375. 

Ealavadi, II. 259. 

Ealbarga, see Gulbarga. 

Ealika, II. 100. 

Ealiyateppa, II. 112. 

Ealiyetta-Sirmai, 1 . 161 . 

EaUar, II. 22. 

Kalottanga Oiola, I. 163-4, 166, 291. 

Kalottanga CShola, III., 164, 357; 
II. 62, 66, 69, 87, 87 (a), 408 
(a). 

Ealar Rama Raya, II. 281. 

Ealuvayi (Taak), II. 22. 

Kiaraari (Cape Comoria), I. 339. 

Kamarankasa Maharaja (CUola), 
II. 323 (a). 

Eamara Bomroarasa, I. 448. 
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Ktanara Deva Kaya, see Dieiva Baya, 

I, 

Ktunara DoralDliakkare Daimayaka, 

II. 250. 

Kumara Chettiyai', II. 329. 
Ilumaragiri (Beddi, Bang), II. 397. 
Ktimara Gupta, II. 215. 

Eixoiara Kampaua, see Eampaua 

Eumara Krislmappa ISTayaka, I. 261. 
Eumara Mallikaroiuia, II. 198. 
Kumar amartandapuram., II. 333. 
Kumara Muthula Kay aka, I. 463. 
Kumara Sovauna Odeyar, I. 109. 
Kumara Valmiki, II. 180. 

Kxzmara Vyasa, II. 181 (u) . 

Kumba, I. 158. 

Kumbangudi, II, 281. 

Kumbakonam, II. 447. 

Kumbara Mababala Deva, II. 90. 
Kumbasi, I. 221. 

Kumbati Bauaya Kayaka, II. 90. 
Kumbba, I. 70. 

Kumbla, see also Cumbola, I. 72. 
Eummata, see €LIso\ Cryumata, I. 32. 
Kumata, I. 151 (n) . 

KumbMpaka, I. 379; II. 210. 
Kuraudeudu (Poet), II. 172. 
Kuadalagurike, I. 236. 

Kumdaui, 1 . 6 . 

K;uiLdi Three Thousand, II. 224, 
Kundixipi-Sime, I. 93, 198, 240. 
Kuaduru, 1 . 347 . 

Kunehi-nad, II. 104. 

Kunehukapu Liugana Gauda, I. 93. 
Kundgil, II. 21. 

Kunjarakonapuri (Anpgundi), I. 91, 
93, 112, 117. 

Kpnje Setti, II. 158. 

Kunuakkudi, I. 182. 

Kunnandax Koyil, I, 340, 348, 356: 
II. 54. 

Kunxallur, I. 295. 

Kkmti, 1 . 143 (n) , 

Kupparma, II. 318. 

Kuppatur, I. 27, 83, 149 (u), 221; 

II, 112-3, 271. 

Kupatur-uad, II. 269 (u) . 
Kuppatur-Bharangi-Sime, 1 . 182, 

376. 

E^uppugudde, II. 366. 

Kuppe Twelve, II. 90-1, 242. 
Kuppeyahalli, II. 259. 

Kuram, II, 405, 

Kurambur, I. 212-3. 

Eteahgaka, I. 62. 

B^tistehcid, I. 234. 

Kttriialam, I. 234. 


Kurnool District, I. 238, 321, 412 
(n); II. 21, 280. 

K,urubars, Kurabas, Kurumbars, I. 
11, 25, 40, 354; II. 37, 40-41 
(u), 42, 42 (u), 43 (u), 45-48 
(u), 49, 186, 296, 305. 
Kuxumba-Gaudas, II . 49 . 
Kurubarahatti, I. 155. 

Kurubara Kaleya (tank), I. 214. 
Kuxudamale-Sime, II . 350 . 
Kurumbha, II . 99 . 

Kurugodu, Kurugode, Kurumgodu, I. 

113, 116, (n); II. 19. 
Kurugodu-Sime, I. 295; II. 14, 19. 
Kurukuiidi, I. 238. 
Kurukshetra-Vidyanagar, I. 101 (u). 
Kurumavi (Mod. Kurmayi), I. 179. 
Kuruvauku-nadu, I. 268. 
Kuruvankanad-ventheya, I. 216 (a) . 
Kuruva, II. 337. 

Kuxuva-Gaudas, see Kuruba-Gaudas. 
Kuruvaada (family), II. 86. 
KusadaUayya, II . 330 , 

Kusuvesvara, II. 334. 

KJutahalli, II. 346. 
Katavachaleadratavasia, II. 77. 
Kuttadam Nayanar, I. 285. 

Kuvara Lakkaya (Lakshma), II. 
249, 250. 

Kyasalur, II . 340 . 

Xi 

Laerzio, 1 . 243 . 

Labi Deva Bhatta, I. 277. 
Lakai-boya, II . 358 . 

Lakhapa Nayaka, II. 286. 

Lakhayi Eerggadi, II. 242. 
Lakkabbe, II. 253. 

Lakkamba, I. 464. 

Lakkeya Kayaka, II. 249. 

Lakkaima Dannayaka, I. 58, 259 
(u), 173, 179, 267; II. 256, 356. 
Lakkaxasa, II . 343 . 

Lakkaxasa Odeyai, II. 350. 
Lakkaraja Timmapaya, I. 343; II. 
253. 

Lakshmamma, I. 224. 

Lakshmana Bhatta, I. 433. 
Lakahmana, Piince, I. 434. 
Lakshmisa (Poet), II. 23, 151 (n), 
156 (u), 183 (u), 212 (u), 216 
(u), 226 (n), 315 (n) . 

Lakshmi Bummakka, II. 244. 
Iiakshmidhxa-Bhatta, II. 253, 
Lakshmappa Kayaka, II^ 395. 
Lakshmi-Earayaua Deva, II. 347. 
Lakahmi-Karayana Yogi alias Sri- 
padaraja, II. 142. 
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Lakshmi-Narasmliapiiia, see Ksuada- 
valli. 

Laksliniiiiatliapura, II. 366. 
Lakshmipati-ayya, II. 16 . 
Lakahmipara, II. 108. 

Laksliainayi, II . 89 . 
liakulagama-Samaya, II. 26 (a), 329. 
Lakumapnxaj ahas, Krislinadeva- 
makaraya-Samudiam, II . 253 . 
Lala (Lata), I. 291 j II. 99. 
Larabakarna, II . 99 . 

Lane, father, II. 185 (a). 

Lanka, I. 114. 

Layadakere, Sirumi Setti, II. IS, 
274. 

Legni (Telingana?), I. 297. 

Lenkana ISTayaka, II. 258, 319. 
LetpaksM, II- 282. 

Lepapayque, I. 242, 419. 

Linga Bkatta, I. 217. 

Lingaj aroma, II. 21. 

Lingamadiya, II. 405. 

Lingana Gauda, II. 253, 269. 
Idngana, I. 339, 342. 

Linganna (AntJior), I. 86 (a) . 
Linganna (Citizen,), I. 376. 

Linganna Nayaka, I. 141; II. 21. 
Linganna Od&yar, II. 259, 350. 
Lingappa, II. 340, 

Lingavantas, see Jangamas. 

Lingayya Macbanarya, I. 277. 
Lingoja, I. 96, 276. 

Linsekoten, John Huighen Van, II. 
27, 47, 50, 56, 82, 114, 185, 186, 
187, 190, 191, 296, 305, 389, 

390. 

Lisbon, II. 287. 

Little Conjeeveram, I. 173; II 266, 
275, 403 (n), 404. 

Lodava Nayaka, II. 286. 

Lodhy KLan, I. 456. 

Lokesvara, I. 167. 

Lokeya-Sahani, II. 101. 

Lomada, I. 349. 

Lndder Dew (Deo), see Pratapa 
Bndra, Deva. 

Lndiexs, Dr. HJeinrieh, I- 319. 

Lniz de Mello de Silva, I. 72. 

M 

bar, I. 4-5; II. 157 (n) . 
Macala Nayaker, I. 422. 

Maea Baya, I. 305. 

Maehanahalli, II . 421 . 

Machaya D^nnayaka, II. 332. 
Machiya Nayaka, II. 332. 
Machasamndra, II. 332. 

Machiavel, I. 22 (n) . 

63 


Idlaehi Deva, I. 375. 

Macha Gaunda, II. 18, 356* 

Macheya ISTayaka, II. 105. 

Mada, II. 96. 

Mada Deva, King, II. 337 
Mada-Jiya, II 159. 

Mada Kayaka, II. 252. 

Madahalu, II. 321. 

Madam, II . 163 . 

Madanna, II . 824 . 

Madanna Dannayaka, I*. 259 (n) . 
Madanpakkam, II. 293. 

Madappa, II- 89. 

Madappayya, 1 . 233 . 

Madappa (kUnister), II. 227. 
Madarasa Odeyar, I. 258, 300; II. 

281, 346, 346 (n) . 

Madarai Sanpalli, I. 343-4. 
Madanarque, 1 . 343 . 

Madavadi-nad, II. 348, 367. 

Madava Salangi, Kesavayya, II. 
339. 

Madavala-Sthana, II. 274. 

Madayagari Mallanna, I. 463. 
Maddagirihalli, II . 255 . 

Madev-battar, II. 364. 

Madhava (Official), II. 338. 

Madhava (descendant o£ the Brahman 
Chaunda), I. 256, 258, 263; II. 
28, 126, 129, 235, 236 (n) . 
Madhava Bhatta, II. 347. 

Madhava Gupta, II. 215. 

Madhava Jiya, II. 336. 

Madhava Josyulu, II. 18. 
Madhavaeharya Vidyaranya, I. 13-4, 
21, 34, 38, 84, 87, 88, 110, 111 
(n), 190, 190 (n), 191, 247-8, 

256-7, 257 (n), 258 (n) ; II. 

154, 236 (n), 267, 373 (n), 396. 
Madhavanka, 1 . 258, 258 (n) . 
Madhavaradhya, II. 227. 

Madigas, I. 149, 149 (n), 157-8; 

II. 56. 

Madi Gauda, II. 164, 165 (n), 259, 

329, 420. V , 

Madigedeva Dannayaka, II. 224. 
Miadira, I. 337. 

Madremeluquo, see Imadnl-nxulk, I. 
467, 467 (n). 

Madura (Madhura), I. 2, 5-6, 8-11, 
14, 16-7, 45, 69, 76-7, 218, 243, 
289-90, 299, 305, 309, 320-21, 

326, 329, 330 (n), 351-4, 366, 
381-2, 427, 429, 463; II. 27, 37^ 
54, 57, 85, 94, 202, 206, 271, 299, 
309 (n), 386, 407, 421. 

Madur, II. 212. 

Madurantaka-Ghaturvedimangalain, I. 

63, 
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]SCad.uvalige Had, II. 350. 

INIaduvidi, I. 340. 

Maduvaiika-nad, I. 449; II. 365-6. 

Maduvanka-nad Senabova Siagarasa, 
II. 346. 

Maduve Nayakitti, II. 258. 

Magadba, II. 99. 

Magadi, I. 313. 

Magadai-Mandalam., I. 76, 295. 

Magadi Kenehonainalla Siddaya 
Gi-auda, I. 207. 

Magambika, I. 90. 

Magge, II. 276. 

Magda Chandra Deva, II . 243 . 

Maghanandi-Bhattaraka-deva, II. 243. 

Maghanandi Siddhaiiti Deva, II 243. 

Mahabharata, The, I. 124, 143, 189, 
243. 

Mahabali Banaxasa, II . 86 (n.) . 

Mahadeva Western Ohalukya 
General, I. 115; II. 166. 

Mahadeva (Official), II. 20. 

Mahadevanna, II. 108. 

Mahadevapnxa, I. 221. 

Mahamandalesvara Aubala Bajayya 
Maha-arasu, I. 233; II. 16. 

Mahamandalesvara Ayana Viralinga 
Deva, II. 344. 

Mahamandalesvara Cholatilaka Urai- 
yur-Puravaradhesvara Bogaiya 
Deva Maharaja, I. 322. 

Mahamandalesvara Gava Baiaya, II. 
239. 

MahamandalesViara H^aiVa Boppa 

Deva, II. 112. 

Mahamandalesvara Jagannatha 

Eajayya, II. 16. 

Mahamandalesvara Komara Konda- 
^ajayya Deva MCaha-arasu, I. 
265, 317. 

Mahamandalesvara Erishna Maha- 

raja, II. 17. 

Mahamandalesvara Kirti Devarasa, 
I. 271. 

Mjahamandalesvara Enmara Bom- 

marasa, I. 271. 

Mjahamandalesvara Earayana Eaya, 


Mjahamandalesvara Nigalur Bommi 
Devarasa, II. 258, 320. 
Mjahamandalaeharya Eayakirti, II. 


Mahamandalesvara Earasijnha 

^ja-yya Deva Maharaya, I. 240. 
Mahamandalaeharya Padiraja Deva 
ITdaLyar, II. 339. 

MLahamandalesvaxa Pratapa Baya, 
I. 426. ’ 


Eamaya Deva, II. 


Mahamandalesvara Baehaya Deva 
Maharaja, II. 104. 
Mahamandalesvara Baghnpati Baja 
Maha-arasu, II . 15 . 


Mahamandalesvara Kama Baju 
Viththala Baju Tirmnalaiyya 
MJaharaya, I. 199, 233, 268. 
Mahamandalesvara Bama Baja Tiru- 
mala Bajayya Deva, I. 238: II. 
50, 106, 237, 252, 344. 
Mahamandalesvara Budradeva Maha- 
raya, almSf Budramba, Queen. 
II. 158. 


..Mahamandalesvara Sonnaiyya 

Eayaka, I. 174 (n), 344. 

Mahamandalesvara Tammarasa, II. 
326. 

Mahamandalesvara Timma Bajayya, 
II. 286. 

Mahamandalesvara Timmaya Deva 
Maha-arasu, II. 276, 392. 

Mahamandalesvara Vira Mallappa 
Odeyar, II. 14. 

MJahanavmi, I. 412, 437, 441, 443; 
II. 142, 169-70, 209, 216-6, 239, 
370, 372-3, 373 (n), 374-375 (a), 
383, 385-7, 409, 419, 427. 

Mahanayakacharya Harati Lakshmi- 
pati Eayaka, II. 260. 

Mahanayakacharya Eamegieiti Segale 
Hamume Eayaka, II, 353 (n) . 

Mahanayakacharya ]^ti Eayaka, I. 
97 . 

Mahanayakacharya Eondana 

Nayaka, II. 286. 

Mahanayakacharya Mukonda Kadiri 
Vobali Eayini, I. 273. 

Mahanayakacharya Eidugal Tim- 
manna Eayaka, II. 106, 344. * 

Mah^ayakacharya Yallappa Nayaka, 

Mahanayakacharya YaUappa Odeyar, 
II. 246. 

Maha-nad prabhu Bidyavara Mnm- 
mudi Chikkappa Gaudaxaiya, II. 


Mahapatras, I. 462. 

Mahaprabhu Bhairanna Nayaka, II. 
263. 

Mahaprabhu Bayieha Gauda, I. 432. 
Mahaprabhu Narasinga ^Gauda, U. 
329. 

Mahaprabhu Toya Siageya Dan- 
nayak^, II. 328. 
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MaitapraMu Yiglmesvaxa Odeyar, I. 
207. 

Mabapradliaai Arasar (Tipparaaar) 

I. 373. . 

IdAIiapradliaiia SokMmaiyya (Bokim- 
ayya), I. 433. 

Makarasa, H. 365. 

Maiiaraslitra, I. 290. 

Mahrattos, The, I. 413. 

Mahavira Madarakala, II. 162. 
Mahasavaata Bopparasa, II. 398. 
MahasamantadMpati Ohikka Kalayya 
Nayaka, II. 333, 342. 
Makasamantadhipati Kadalur Maa- 
chaya Nayaka, II. 367. 
Mahasamaata ACahadeva ISTayaka, IL 
88 . 

Mahasamaatadliipati Maajaya 

Nayaka, n. 338, 360, 360 (n) . 
klahasamaatadliepati Mayileya 

Nayaka, I. 11; II. 361, 364. 
MahasaaiaatadMpati Pemxai . . . 

Varada'bliupatx Nayakkar, II. 
341. i 

MahasamtadMpati Sakkaya Nayaka, 
n. 337. 

Mahasamaatadliipati Sipati Nayaka, 

II. 361. 

MahasamtadMpati Sonnaiyar Nayaka, 
I. 343, 361; H. 361. 
Mahasamantadhipati Yaiyiekcha 

Gauda, II. 341. 
Matendramangalam, II. 272. 

Makes vara (God), I. 91. 
Makesvara-pandita Aradkya, II. 273. 
Makipati Terrama Nayaka, II. 252. 
Makiski, I. 40 (n) . 
MaMshmatimandala, 1 . 40 (n) . 

Makiskmatipura, 1 . 40 (a) . 
Makiskyas, The, XT. 193. 
MaMskaviskaya, 1 . 40 (a) . 

Mahomed (I^e Prophet), I. 72. 
Mailapur, see Mylapore. 

Maisor, see Mysore. 

Majaadar (Baindar), I. 70. 

Major, B. H., I. 253 (a). 

Malakar, I. 2, 45, 51, 63, 72, 78-9, 
289, 307; II. 34-5, 57, 117, 33 0, 
380. 

Malaea, I. 78-9, 431. 

Mala Gaada, II. 88. 

Malaivayakakoa, I. 286. 
Malaimaadalap-peramal Nambi Iravi 
Settiyar, II. 188. 

Malaiyattai * Sriranga Nayakiya? 

Maaikkam, II. 226. 

Malakatala, I. 97; II. 403. 
Malalagade Bomma Gaada, II. 259. 


Malalagade Makaprabka Macka 
Gauda, II. 252. 

Malambika, 1 . 92 . 

Malanada, 1 . 293 . 

Malapa Nayaka, II. 279. 

Malapa Nayanda, II. 280. 

Malalar Appanna, II. 370 (a), 
Malalurstkala, I. 236. 

Malaur-sthala, II. 105. 

Malarasa, I. 267; II. 260. 

Malavalli, II. 2-58, 320. 

Malavalli Taluka, II. 90, 95. 
Malawi (Mod. Malambi), II. 251. 
Malayaudur B'edabira, II. 88. 

Maldio (Maidive Islands), I. 59. 
Malenahalli, I. 267. 

MaJeya, II. 99. 

Maleyakka, II . 18. 

Maleya-Bennur, I. 235-6, 323. 
Maleya Nayaka, I. 269. 

Male-uadu, 1 . 160 . 

Malesani, I. 172, 

Maleya Eama Setti, II. 322. 
Maleyakanta Deva, II. 275. 

Maleyala Matka, II. 20. 

Male-nad Maka-prabku Gopauna, II. 

245. 

Maleyamma Gauda, II. 90. 
Male-Nadu, I. 42. 

Male Bajya, II. 46, 47, 

Mali Devi, I. 36. 

Malik Makbul, I. 31. 

Makk Kafur, I. 4-5, 10, 84. 

Malik Yakkkaki, I. 10. 

Malla (Poet), II. 86. 

Malla Devi, I. 29. 

Malla Baja, I. 270; II. 263. 
Mallama Baja, II, 280. 

Mallana (Mallaua-Ayya), I. 177-8, 
259 278 • 

Mallana Odeyar, I. 154; II. 15, 70. 
Mallanaradkya, I. 93, 99, 276, 278. 
Mallappanarque, 1 . 242, 419 . 
Mallappa, I. 350; II. 319. 

Mallappa (of tlio Treasury), I. 169 
(u); II. 366. 

Mallappa Odeyar, II. 273, 

Mallappa Nayaka, II, 22, 277. 
Mallappa Odeyar, see Makamaudales- 
vara Yira Mallappa Odeyar. 
Malla Bakuttar, I. 155. 

Mallarasayya, I. 182, 376; II. 141, 

246. 

Mallars (or Vedars), II. 41 (u) . 
Mallarasa, I. 223; II. 421. 
Mallayanapura, II . 257 . 

Mallayya Nayaka, II. 330. 
Mallayave, II. 15. 

Mallayya -Deva, II . 228 . 
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Malli Bhatta, II.- 14, 349 (n) . 

Kalli Deva, II. 337. 

Malli Graada, II. 329. 

Mallikarjanaj I. 260 (n) j II. 247. 
Mailikarjaiiaoharyaj I. 275-6. 
Mallikarjaiia Bhatta, I. 275 (n) . 
MallikaTjaiia Raya, II. 4, 230, 237, 
265, 274, 275, 415. 

Malliiiatka (General), I. 33, 35. 
Mallinatka Odeyar, II. 231. 

Main Setti, II. 18, 19. 
Malliyana-Ayya, II . 283 . 

Maloja (of Knliya-teppa) , II. 112. 
Maluru, I. 40 (n) j II. 357. 
Malyavanta, I. 114, 

Mamballi alias, Harikararayapattana, 
II. 108, 273. 

Mamboja, II. 140. 

Mamdapnr, II. 224. ° 

Manaiyil Kottam, I. 337. 
Manayilnadn, I. 337. 
Manaiyan-Tangal, II. 287 (n) . 
Manambika, I. 90. 

ManamathTirai, 1 . 310 . 

Manampadi, I. 227. 

Manancort, I. 78. 

Manali, II. 339. 

Manapar, 1 . 78 . 

Manave Madiga, II. 90. 

Manavux, I. 76. 

Manavane Yitbaraka, II. 89. 
Mandalika Salnva, II. 29. 
Mande-Gamunda Soya, II. 89. 
Mandelslo, I 141, 298, 298 (n). 
Mandn-nad Thirty, I. 169 (n), 350 j 

11. 349 (n), 361, 365-7. 
Mandya alias, Krishnarayapnram, II. 

12 . 

Mandya Talnka, I. 423. 

Mangada Timmoju Kondoja, II. 
39 (n). 

Mangadu, I. 341. 

Mangala (Village), II. 365. 
MangaUa Timmoja, II. 39 (n) . 
Mangalnr (Mangalore), I. 58, 62, 
70, 72, 83, 302, 470: II 53 (n), 
104, 403. 

Mangalapuxa, II . 345 . 

Mangalnr Naga Gauda, II. 89, 
Manganwnal, II. 217. 

Mangaraja (Poet), II. 413. 
Mangappa DandadMpa, I. 300: II. 

273. \ 

Mangayi, II, 409. 

Mangaxasa, EC, 195, 196. 

Mangarasa (Poet), II. 313, 315 (n). 
Mani^raaan, II. 277. 

Manila, M. 251. 
Mawakswanika-E^etxa, II,. 211. 


Maiiisa Setti, II. 341. 

Manivalli, II . 71 . 

Maniya, II . 359 . 

Mannainadn, 1 . 192 . 

Mannaxkoyil, 1 . 340 . 

Mannei, H , 15 . 

iManneya-Samudra alias Eevaraya- 
pnra, II. 60. 

Mjamieynr, II . 340 . 

Mann, I. 145, 188-9, 230, 243, 248-9, 
252, 323 (n), 359-62, 365, 369: 
II. 2-3, 7, 11, 97, 109, no, 120, 
136, 149-50, 152-5, 187, 191, 203. 
Maiineei, Niecolao, I. 290 (n), 316-7. 
Mann-kula, I. 275. 

Mannri Devala, I. 157. 

Mapnxa, 1 . 82 . 

Mara Battar, II. 364. 

Mara Bova, II. 329. 

Mara Gavuda, 1 . 358 (n) . 
Maradekalli, II. 256. 

Maraduru, I. 357. 

Maraganiktinta, II . 282 , 
Marakkanam, I. 367. 
Maragandanakatte, II. 270. 
Maramanahalli, 1 . 154 . 
Maranjadaiyan, I. 333. 

Marana, II . 398 . 

Marappa (Marapa) Odeyar, I. 14, 
18, 28, 91, 109, no, 257, 287, 
299; II. 232. 

Marappa Setti, II. 353, 

Marapa (OfSeial), II. 359. 

Marappa Setti, II. 104. 

Marasnr, II. 272. 

Marata Vithtbalesvara I>eva Maha- 
arasn, II. 286. 

Marataka-rajya, I. 259 (n) . 
Maratakapuri, I. 167. 

Maravas, tke I. 171, 197; II. 54. 
Maravatur Ganapa Gauda, II. 91. 
Maravaxman Sundaxa Pandya I, I. 
165. 

Mlaraya Gauda, II. 19-20. 
Marayanahalli aMas Banayakapura, 
II. 246. 

Mari, II. 319. 

Mareo Polo, II . 417 (n) . 

MaredapaHi, I. 290. 

Margasahaya Nayaka, II. 392, 393. 
Mariamma, II . 400 , 

Mari Sett, II. 105, 342. 

Maroja, I. 276. 

Martin Ooxxea, II. 30. 
Marudarasax-Padayidu, I. 158: II. 
« 387. 

Marutam, II. 45, 46. 

Masana, II. 324. 

Itiljaaana Gauda, II. 354. 
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Masanaika, II- 89. 

Masandi-nad-u, II . 337 . 

Masana ekar ja , 1 . 276. 

Masanoja, II. 319. 

Masaveya Sime, I. 198. 

Masig-a Gauda, II. 348. 

Masiti, II. 285. 

Masti, I, 155- 

Masulipataia, I. 209 (n), 224, 224 

(n), 382 (n), 290 (n), 391; TI. 
131. 

Masar Jakkaya, I. 448. 

Masuvani, II . 282 (n) . 
Matangaparvata, I. 114. 

Mathakere, I. 216; II. 278. 
MatrukaUi, II. 355. 

Mattiya Kariekchi, I. 375. 
M^atueotam, I. 56, 396. 
klattu Tlrumala USTayaka, II. 271. 
Mauryas, Tke, I. 40. 

Mava-bova, II. 258, 320. 
Mavalivanam, I. 310, 310 (n), 320. 
Mavaiidur, II. 273. 
kfayagonda Gauda, I. 350. 

Mayakka, II. 332, 

Mayikollapura, 1 . 426 . 
klayisi (ViUage), I. 168. 

May y anna, II. 367. 

Mayanna, II . 349 . 

Mayi Devi (Tank), II. 354. 

Mlayi Saka,ni, II. 332 
kCayuTasarma, II. 31, 67 (n) . 

Meea (Mecca), I. 79. 

MceM Setti, II. 334, 335, 

Medakeri Nayaka, II. 353. 
Medarametta Siiigirinayudu, I. 350. 
Medimaknlapalli, II. 403. 

Meer Puzl Oolla, I. 401, 461, 465. 
Megasthenes, I. 52 (n) ; II. 156. 
Megoti Timma Xayudn, I. 233. 
Megunda, 1 . 221 . 

Megunra-Valanadn, I. 293. 
Mieguravalxj II. 350. 
Mekanayakanapalya, 1 . 155 . 
Meliapor, see Mylapore. 

Melnmri, I. 293. 

Melpundi Knnniyarasa, II . 210 . 
Melnbkagi, I. 177, 449. 
M©l^bliagi-bayal, I. 110. 

Melnkote, II. 57 (n), 212. 

Melnr, II. 68. 

Menasur, II. 348, 367. 

Mergen (Marjan), I, 70. 
Merkal-nadn, II. 196. 

Mem, II. 268. 

Mettbwold, •Williiam, II. 35 (n)3^ 
83 (n), 143 (n), 145 (n), 161 
(n), 242. 

Meydevar, 1 . 179 . 


MjcygTMirada-vala-nadn alias Nari- 
palHpadn, I. 295. 

Milan, I. 121. 

Mirza Shab Bukh, I. 385. 
Mitramisra, 1 . 247 . 
Mittaligana-Katte, 1 , 293 . 

Mlecbebas, tke, 1. 8, 22, 34; II. 1, 
59 (n), 111. 

Modakalli (Old), I 233, 233 (n) . 
Modur, I. 318. 

Mogur Somayya Devodeya, IT. 228. 
Mobaiiaiigi, Princess, II. 163. 

Mojorn, I. 449. 

Molakaimur Talnka, II. 109. 

Moleya Baira Ganda, II . 20 . 
Moluceoes, I. 431. 

Mompuru, I. 159. 

Monamnttakalli, (Village) , 1 . 158 . 
Moolla Dawood Pidury, I. 430. 
Moodktil see Mudkal. 

Mookurrib Kban, I. 431. 

Moors, I. 71-2, 81, 133, 409-10, 422, 
424, 431; II. 52, 145 (n), 299, 
303. 

Moostnfa Kkan, I. 456- 
Mora-Gtirnva, II. 337. 

Moreland, Mr., I. 208, 210-11, 211 
(n), 212; II. 304 (n) . 

Moroni, II. 368. 

M]osale, II. 101. 

Mosalimaduvirama, 1 . 264 . 

Mosarur, I. 221. 

^uehehundi, II. 236, 346. 

Mndagatta Panditayya, II. 283. 
Mnda-Ganda, I. 318. 

Mndaiya, II. 279. 

Mudaliars, Tke, II. 42, 43, 43 (n), 
48. 

Mndaliyar Amarkonar, I. 373. 
Muda-nadn District, II. 60. 
tMndda (Muddappa, sou of San- 
gama), I. 91. 

5ilndda Girina tkayya, II. 273. 
Mudda-Kundani-vritk, I. 214. 
Muddana, I. 278. 

Mnddanaekarya, I. 277, 278, 278 (n). 
Muddana Keti, I. 431-32; II. 89. 
Miiddanna Nay aka, I. 172. 
Muddappa see Muddatka Dandanatka 

I. 259. 

Muddappa Odeyar, I. 14, 109. 
Muddappa (Made, Muda) Dannayaka 
(Dandesa), I. 256, 259, 259 (n) ; 

II. 107, 113, 225, 266 (n), 358. 
Mud©, I. 221. 

Mudi Ganda, II. 352. 

Mudigere, II. 284. 

Miudigonda Okolapnra, II. 321. 
Mudigonda-Sola-Valanadu, II. 320. 
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3»rtitli-KoB«lu* TT 102 

MuOitrnia CHit'i.nr, IT 27." 

.am, T tOO 

Mwlktil, T nT<i, 403. 400, 407, 404, 
ri 77, 13L 174 00, 1.S5. 
Miiaiihiarc, IT 400 
Mmlukkiankkt, T 201, 

Mmli! Tf ' % n , T T , 2S2 
kTuganfiOa-^entlH', T. 20,1 
MuijaTitl.ar-TKiflw. I 20,11 
Mnirlmla, Thv. I 317 
Mxilunnnmtl Shah Balmiati} T, T 100, 
402, 401, ihl, 430 in, 4.1.1, 401-0 
AruhamniJiO Shah Bahmfua IT, T 43U 
MuhammaOaim, ilm, T 2, 7, 0-1 0, 
1,17, 22,1, 27, .10-1, 3,1-4, 40, .12, 
10 7, a,3 4, 10 7, 00, 113, 1,32,- 

13 K1 (u), 1310, 1,30 GO. 140, 
144, 200 m (n>, 210, 2{«k ,303 
(n), .313, 310 3.12, 3.14, 370, 30.1* 
7, 4012, in no, 411, 421, 4.30* 
2, 430, 444.1, 440, 1.14 (lA, 

4.10, 40.1-0, IT .11, 77, 01, 310, 

424. 

ITnhnnnna^l Khan, Prinra, T 40,1 fi. 
Brnlmmm.atl Sh.ariff Tlanafi, IT 01 
Mnhatmn.ml Tujjhlaq, I 10, 11, 31, 
210-1. 

Mnklcftivadi, T. 201. 

IWukka'nna-.Tna, IT 344 

Mukkan (Yxlluf^o) , TT 23.1 
Mukku Timmnnna, T. 403 
Muktflh.arUiarapura, IT 230 
Jirnkimrla, t- 100. 

MnkunOasngnra, IT S70 
Miilahhadra, TT 102, 10,3 
Mulasfhana (Villaijo), T 440 
Mulasthana CTcmn), TT 322. 
Mulba^ral C’&fuhn.ayi), T, 0.10, 231, 

3.171 TT 13, 104, 142. 2B1. 
Knll>aKal-Tf‘kalnnt1u, T 241 j TX. 

118, 


Mulikiaadti, T. 204. 

M'ulikinatt-Smia, T 204 
Mnlla T)a'«f1, I 400 
Mullanclrum, I, 278. 
miBnatln. T. 2.33, TT, 2.3.1 
Mnlllk Smf-nofl-T>(‘f'n Ghonry, I, 400. 
liilliilttTayi, .w Mnllmgal. 
Mnluvayi-CIiavadi, T , 115 
Mnluvayl Hanyappa, TT 271 
Kaluvayl 3‘annarafia, T, 231; TT. 274. 
Malwayi ISTaeM Bavi, IT. 350. 
Mnlamyi-Nadu, I. 180 
Midavayi-Bajya, I. 2,31, 236, 208, 

11, 2S6, 274-5, 279, 310. 
MoluTagil Salnva Kenchajma 
ITayaka, II. 300 

Momaudi CMkka Baya Tamme 


Gatulaniyia, TT 20 (n) 
kC«mxm»*ii SiOu Brahm.i Mannniu I 
103 

Muimumli Sola T 103 

Mtimmmli T<*inmn'vt UntiOa, TT 20. 
M«njtn,iflaratt,an, I 
MuniMunlm, II 24 i 
Mitini‘h.'int!i.t lh'\a, TT 243. 
klnniMir MaBm, TT 347. 

Mtiiari H.mitfn, 11 27S. 

Mnrfi Yjstv.ak.a, FT 28,1 

FTam.fc lOya-iva, T 238. 

Mnrti Ifjn.'t. T 13,8. 

B.u, ir 3fn 

kBrnnlrnam, Mnhamm'i«lan«, 
^ft^Hlskoh^ttur. TT ,307 
'MuHuro, X 100 
kfuthalmr^, Muilahar^t 
IBiTtu tlimau, TT, 20t (nl. 

Muttaiui Bosjnur, IT. 1,18. 
YtiBaktir, IX. .338 
MuTtnmn, IT. 3.30 
MiifLiiinn, w Bnkka I 
Mutt Inn Lnkshnn Sr»Tts, I. 207. 
MiiHnnraiitn Ilfutum Natak- 

kar, TT. 364. 

Afutlu n?nnla. TI. 311 

Miiit;>gupp4‘, I 433 

Muttn Knsinuuppa Nnvnka, T 32,3; 

TT 01, 01 (uL 200 
Mnftnrn, T 221 

Mnttxx Vunppn NaTakn, T 326, 463. 
M\lapf*rt‘ TMnslapurl, 1 4.3, 4.1, 78- 

82, ,301 (n). 400 In); TT. 144, 
390. 

T 17, on, 7,1, 88. 290, 294, 
310, 319, ,321, 3,11, 423, 427; IT. 
40, 214 

M'vaQrpons, I. 427, 463, 

IT 

KmOinna Boma, T. 02, 07 , P 7 («>, 
99 (n>, 277 

Nnchf^hivapwra, TT .347, 

Nat'hava, TT. ,3,30. 

Nui-happa, XT .322. 

Na<*h<>y.a ITt'ggadt*, TI 322 
Na«-liav\«s IT. 210 

HaO-Gutti-CHilta (itiaOnlanka TRatna 
Hetti, X, 214 

Nad Boanhma Allaln, 11 . ,342. 
Natlavnmjrwchi, I 353 
Nadangiri Natl, T. 432 
Nadegonte Ray ana, T, 35 
Hadegtmta Malla, XX. 210. 

Nndandia Appa, It 208 
Hadtmdla Gopa (Rayftaayyangftni) X, 
224; ir 28, 1.31, 

Kadiga Yankappa^ X. 350. 
Naduvakaimippami, II. 109* 



INDEX 


S03 


Nagadhan, II 2S7 (n) 

Nagadeva, I 93, 96-8 j II 101. 
Naga Gauda, II 164-5, 420, 

Naga Setti, II 18 
Nagajiyaamia (Boyal), II 14 
Nagamia Daimayaka, I. 259, 378; 
II 359. 

Nagaana (Mwiistear), I 349, 371 
Nagaima Odeyar, I 258, 259 (n) 
Nagamia (soa of Nagamia), I 177 
Naganaa, I 177 
Nagapx>a Daadawayaka, I 259 
Nagappa Nayaka, I 176, II 280 
Nagalapuia, I. 168, 220, 11 175 

(a), 295, 306, 345 
Nagaladevi, II 175 (a) 

Nagalapara Oliaiidacharya, I 276 
Nagalatotta. (Caste), II 206 
Nagania Nayaka, I 57, 206, 319, 

354, 377, 419, 429, II 55, 263 
(u), 285. 

Nagamaadala, II 77 
Nagamangala, I 216 (a) 
Nagamangala-Sime, I 236 
Nagasamudra, II 18 
Nagauaelian, I 236 
Nagaraklianda, I 74, 83, II 104, 
157-8, 269 (n) 

Nagara-Kliaiida-Nad, II 36, 236, 
3G6 

Nagarakliaiida Kainpaaa, I 149 (n). 
"Nagaiasa, I 384 
Nagaijuiiakote, I 460 
Nagaialesvara-Deva, II 20, 100 (n) . 
Nagara-Peto, II 201 (n), 202 (n) 
Nagarasi-Pandita, II 329 
Nagair Talaka, X 448 
Nagaxta Panelialas, II. 368. 
Nagavve, II 363 
Nagaya Nayaka, II 320 
Nagayi, II 89- 
Nagoya Nayakkar, II 273 
Nagx D^?va, see Naga Deva, 

Nagi Deva (Guru), II 259 
Nagi Betti, I 394, II. 270 
Nagiratkav u, IX 269 
Nagmadjin, see Aueguudi, I. 87, 107, 
117, 445-6 

Nagulavaram, II 37 
NiUadxyar, II 59 (n), 266 (n) 
Nalaudigal Narayaua Tadar, II. 337 
Nalur, I 335, II 322 
Nalla Ghakmvarti, II 89 
NaUauimaugar, II 406 - 
NaUapa Nayaka, II. 254 
NaUaugi, II* 266 
Nalaturipalcm-Siiua, 1 . 293 
NaEur, I 234. 

NaUux-nadu, I. 236; II. 202. 


Nalluii, I 293 

Nalluxu Timmaraya-Qiakravarti-Ayya, 
II 357 

Namadliaria, see Jangaxoas 
Namassivaya Peva, II 19 
Namassivaya Nayaka, I 194-5, II. 
403 

Namba (Minister), II 323 (n) . 
Nauibiyars, II 327 
Nambi Devi Setti, II 333 
Nambi Sirtgapaya, II 404 
Nambi Soma Setti, II 333. 
Nambiyauua, II 181 
Nambiya Kesiya, II 112 
Naua-Desis, I 64, II 69, 70, 104, 
106, 263, 321, 353, 356. 
Naudapuxa, I 277 
Naudela, I 234 
Nauda Goxia, I 22 
Naudagopa Caste, II 50 
Naudx, II 286 
Naudiekeruvu, II 282 
Naudigadda, II 195 (n) 

Naiidi-Kolu, II 201 (n), 201-2 
Naudiuatka (Maka-gaua), II 224 
Naudim, 1. 48 (n) 

Naudi Timmayya (Poet), II 397, 
427 

Naadiyakuuta-Simie, II 276 
Nandyala Oountiy, I 64, 241, 310, 
412 

Naudyalavaiu, II 220 
Nanduvara Nabga, II 157. 
Naudyapa Nayaka, II 254 
Naugupatti, I 358, 358 (a) 
Naajuada, I 32-3, 41, 41 (a) 
Nait3aaa Setti, I 216 
Naujangud Taluka, I 231, II 212. 
Nanja Eaya Odeyar, I 319, II 255, 
423 

Naajaiayapattaaa, II 13, 21, 54 
(^) 

Naajigub, II 17, 19 
Narada, I 189, II 67, 109-110, 

121, 127, 151 
Naranagatta, II 330 
Narappa Nayaka, I 469, II 89. 
Naiambur, II 42 
Naraiiyur, I 234 
Narasammaiigar, II 405 
Narasa Nayaka, I 263, 306-6: II 
199, 227, 266 

Narasamia Nayaka, I, 216 
Narasaua Mudabyar, II 281. 
Narasauua Odeyar, II 14. 
Naraaanendu, I. 358 
Naraaayya Deva Maharaya, I. 294, 
II. 276, 392 
Narasapayya, II. 286. 
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Xnra'jap'i Xayalvi. £1 OhU* 
Kayasapuraj if. 17, 20 1 
AauiM^.uilmiu. I .547. 

Aarawiiuha Kmg;, I, TO, 

«)7. 214, 2a A Lli 
,.Vara''UnIan‘har}a. £ 2tu? 
Aarahiiiik'u'har, it ilr, 1 2U5 («), 

U 12 (nK !02 (n) IM (lA, 
22.1 (n), 204 
A^ui‘asunha;jya, Tl. 200. 
l.(uusuuha £>luitta» 1 217 

>..irasun}ja laaa, I 21U (n) - 
J^aiasiS'iha iMkAufa, tl 2r»‘ 
>(aiasujil!,i Aa^\.iKji, II 27^^, 2 h 2. 
harnMiiikapur i, JI 
Kar.mmj'ii, Kirg, .Mtt .Sain\.t >.ri 
Huaka. 

N.uaHiyaimru Sjiin', U 22S 
AurasOiga, iviujf oi'. I 70, 120, 11,1. 

2!)S, liKJ, 111; It l‘<4i 
*vurhiiigu King<tum <>t, 

1. Ill, Itll, 22 i, H 
Naiwnga (;Vt'tui>, tviug ttt 1. lijo 
NxuusiugtttOaar, I l.A 
Isamyium It 4I.» 

Karayniiun, I, 171 (n^, £1, Il.t 
Kuray»i«i>ju, II 217. 

lihutta, U. 27H 

Niirayaim IM'vit, t 200, 2t»o, 21(4 
Kara Axmtjana lhaxt, 11 .UiU 
Nxtnujiiinay^a, H 111 
Narayfiiiapairn, I, 201. 
iSnni^j xumpnyy a, U 20. 

Nam>at«mj«i (vf the Tre.i^turv), I 
207. 

Karcnulmnitth La\%, i>r., H 21^ <ii). 
Karl, 11 . 141 . 

Narpattt^aiiiiv im Pennule i u\ a, I. thi. 

Karvara, I. 242, 411), 

Nuaaim (VUlafiji ), I Iu0 
Nassuia Kata Htludji, 1 23H 

Maaapanayuadu, U 40 11). 
NttSttvaiada-Narl, II, 3«d. 

Nateaa Aiyar, Mr., X 29D, 

Kaitani, I 134. 

Navaratn, Maiiaaavami, 

Navilo, it 108, 

Navile-Nad, XI. 80 
Kayakkar&yiiui, mT Jijiglmiiatha 
Nayaka. 

Naya Oaudaj II. 321, 

Nayakavadls, the It 363 
Negapatam (Negapataa, Megfli)ata»)t) 
I. 78-0, 85, 208, 311; 11. 24A 
Kebal, 1. 370; H, 132, 181. 
NeSawmngala Taiuka, I, 34 (n) . 
KeUama Bomitti Kanaka, 11. 287 
(a). 


Xtdloio Distnot, I 23, 34 fiA tit 
LSI. 2S7 s, dutt ^ ' 

AM niupaltj, n 341 
1, 207 

Mmi, I 7‘). 

Ai’iuiaani, I. 2M 
.V uaugt Nad, II, .547 
NenmaUppiti in, tl PHt 
Ntpali, U Si, nu. 

NaiKs ndi, n ,:,J7 
Neti.'naii, th*‘ t 72 
Va^ahgt' N id, U vHO, 

N.nvhidd. Id (Nd , I 120 tn). 
Xuidn di‘i tSmti, I 02, *0, tin, i2t 
414, i.52, 4 ‘.2 u»), U 71 (n)* 
III, 173, ,viM, .SMi 00. dOh 

.{•fH 0 ’ 

Aidugai (AidugiSliij, il in4, 
^lduga! It Ml 

X idiuil M.itid tl nil, n 3l*.S 
Njdng'il KniiKtra ’rmnHamiii A.tvieka. 

U, Vhl ' ' 

•Nidttg.a \uauiii till jar, U 300, 
Ajd«g.(du, I 2 *»h 
X idupvij, II In (ii). 

Aidm.ila Xxid, II. ,l7in 
.Viginh t.Niknih, Nignuli), Htd,a 
nXiidn Maudniuui, I }12. 2£(1; 
II. 313, ,5hi ' 

\ig.trili SNdapimim, II 331 
A‘i|jiguli KuLtka liiitrii, I 3i, loa 
Nigendin, Auigimdi 
NMtnagilti, £. 177 S; II 320. 

Nelkudnro, II 32ti, 

Nnluvah .Nad, 1 1 326 

iSAttia. I 2H, «2, HO, 120 (’n); If 
<4, 304 (n). 

NUaknntIm, I 12 4. 

NilnkjMilhH‘I ievar, If. 3Ih, 
*S»lakant)wt PmMnitariiia, II. 21. 

Nilappaa, I| 33s, 3{J0. 

Kimhimmi, I, lOO, 

N'jinimlnpnm, IT 323. 

Ktjmtataka VjjajMrajapuram 

<Mnd, KHttapperO, I. 108 
iNiragxt Dm a, 11. 341. 

Nirgnmla, If 334^ 3;*7, 

JMirgimda Xttd, II 3:jf). 

NimHrxtya ktitflia, I f*!» 

Kittwr Bhatavrutj Htimlo, H 281. 

AUtiir, I 100 (tt); II 3{|0 
Aaram Matytm, I 2i1, 

N<»a»ppu, 1 1 :tfU 
Nuitaha ihiiana Uatitlit, £ 345, 

Nttmjaifgnla-N*oI, I. 174 (ii), 343 4. 

^mirlagaih-Htlmla, 11. 3do. 

jNoojr I. W, 



INDEX 


SOS 


Noitli ArcoL Diaiaiet, I- 140, 158, 
1G8, 208, 218, 321, 340, II 277, 
280 

North Nanaia, 1 209, 321 

North-West Pioviucgb, 1 116 (n) 

Nrisixuha (JKngiavoi), 1 277 

Nripatunga, i^ng, X 41 (u) . 

Nuju, 11 351 

Nuiika Gaada, II 88 
Nuidroog, 1 405 

Nnxuss, I’einao, 1 32, 47, 56, bl, 03, 

65-7, 85-6, 88, 107, 117, 139, 

174-6, 180-1, 183, 194, 199 (n), 
200-1, 209, 216 (u), 220, 224, 

242, 252-3, 259-60, 2bb, 290, 295, 
297, 304-3, 312-3, 323-5, 370-1, 
389-90, 392, 39b, 409-10, 418, 

422, 424-7, 429-30, 432, 435-6, 

443-4, 44b, 450, 450 (n), 452, 

452 (n), 453, 454, 454 (n), 455 
(n), 457 (n), 461, 460, 407 8, 
469 (u), II 61, 78, 78 (a), 94, 
113, 123, 123 (a), 135-6, 143-4 
(a), 146, 148, 160-1, 164, 170, 

179, 214, 219, 223, 226, 238, 240- 
241 (a), 242, 271 (a), 275, 280, 
288 (a), 298, 307, 309, 311 

811 (a), 312-3, 383, 384 (a), 

409, 418. 

Nurguada, 1 . 40 (a) . 

O 

Odagero, I 216, II 16 

Ogomdraho, I 460 
Okah, see Hoh 
Olakkuiu, I 195, 336 

Oamiaaa Udaiyar, II 347 

Oaor, Oaoie, i'co Honaa^uiu. 

Ojppert, Dr Gustav, II 64 
Oragala, II 140 

Oraugal, soe Warangal 
Orissa (Orisa, Otisaa, Orya, Otia), 

I. 78, 289, 290 (a), 300, 322, 

II. 77-8, 175, 262 (a), 375-6, 

418 

Ormuz (Orguz), I. 49, 71, 424-5 
Ottiyapeu, bce Gttijapa Mudcliyar 
Ottiyapa Mudohyar, II 114 
Oyaia-Nadu, II 412 

P 

Pachdal, II 62 

Padaipariu aUas Tepeiumalaaaltm, 
I. 17ij II. 369 
Padaividu, II 71, 104 
Padaavidu-Bajya, I 295, II 189- 
90, 192, 203 

Padaividu Mahara^ja, I 394 
Padaaadu-Sxma, I 91. 

64 


Padavakeri, I. 373 

Padeaiao, I 305 

Padi-Nad, II 102 

Padi-uadu-Simo, II 219 (a) 

I’atiiiiulupxiariu, I 197 

Padrya boaiaya Daimayaka, I 19-20 

Padi-i'iiuvaihdayam, 1 154, II 70. 

Padma, 11 257-8 

Padmaiasa (Poet), II 168 

Padmayi, 11 245 

Paduvui, II 55 

Padmur-aadu, II 323 (a). 

Padavuiu-Kottam, 1 291 

l*aguiu-nadu, 1 34i, 341 (u) . 

Paes, Pomiago, I 43-44, 46-8, 50, 66- 
7, 60, 6d-4, 67, 117-9, 122-3, 125- 
6, 130, 200, 204-5, 209, 241, 296, 
298, 409, 415, 418, 422-3, 427-8, 
435-5 440-1, 443, 454, 

464, 469, II b, 52, 61, 108, 122- 
3, 125, 131, 143, 161-1, 168-9, 
171, 174-5 (a), 17b, L76 (a), 

178, 213, 216, 234, 287, 296, 298, 
304, 304 (a), 306-8, 310, 375, 

375 (a), 383, 384 (a), 383, 388, 
390, 409, 411, 416, 419 
Pagonde, II 351 
Paiymi-Notta, I 293 
Pakala, i 198 
Pakala-Sime, I 240 
Pakaaala i£aishaapi)a Nayaaivaru, 
II 190 (a) 

Pala Bhatta, I 35 
Palaikudi, II. 356 
Pala-aad, II 280 
Palmativaru, II 197 
Palasapahi, II 346 
Palasamanudi Ohaada-bova, I 460- 
Paluiu Biver, II 359 
PaUavas, The, II 31, 64, 67 (a) 
Pallava Naadxvarma, I 274 (a) 
Pallor, The, II 115 
Pallikoada Mudabyar, II 282 
Palligoada Peiamal Kaehchirayar, 
1 197 

Pallis, The, II 67, 115 
Pamappa Najaka, II 201 
Pombaaaiyaa, I 286-7 
Pamiax Settiyar, II 343 
Pampa, i>e& also Hampe 
Panipa (Goddess), I 91 
Paarpa, I 92-93, 114-5, 257 (a) 
Pampa-Kshetia, I 34, 103, 114, II 
279 

Pampapuia (Pampapun), I 22, 115 
Pampa-Vriupaksha-Mahesvara, I 91. 
Paaamalai, II 283 
Pauchalas, soe under Vira Paaehalaa. 
PaaehakaladiaaG, 1 . 92 , 
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Paiaaja Cliakravartui, 1 33. 

Patitlari II. 

PaJifiaTas, Tlie, 11 

Pandiniulu aiuii? iiajurujavahuiatiu, 
I. 163. 

Paadya, 1. 0, 9, H. 9iJ. 

Paadyaa, tiu‘, I tl, 3, 33, aU3 (n), 
303 , 322 , 330 , .t:.T uOj ^-J, 

43Bj II 20 (n), til. 

Paiidja-desa (Paadja u.ulG I 214, 
269, 294, 299, 433, 

Panegorda, m i PiaiugMuia 

Pangala-aadu, I 1*1 

Paagul (Pangal, I'umigai, iiamigal), 

I. 404, 461. 

Panjas-Vttlla Twin*, 1 422. 

PaiijauabalU, tl 22 
PattkajaaahaUi, 11. 270.^ 
Panrittangal, 1 1 4ti2 
Paataelmriua, TJus 11 3 4 

Panfca Madam, I 2G9 “dU <u) t 

II. 37, 

Papj Bova (Hioda lltna Mnii.iraHU, 
II. 16, 

PappiBiyar, It 3-U, 300, 360 <,n>, 
361, 361 (Ji) 

Paralnrabiaa, II. 35, 
I’axakcsatnurmaa, King, I. 337-g, 
n. 414. 

X^iwrakceanvttniiaa alm« Aflhirajtnj' 
dradeva, 1 150 

Paiukasanvarmau liajwidradeva, 1 
366, 

Paiamwara (God), 1. 9 
Paraakusa Jiyar, Xi. 402. 

Paxaakasa Mau Batagopayya Jiyani- 
garu, II. 405, 

Pamkasarxvarmaa aluts Hn Kaji'ii- 
<ira*Bola-Bov% II. 322 3 
Pflxakesan Tribimvaiiaiualla t'hakra- 
varlia KoKonmaikomiau, X. 285. 
Pa^axLtaka, I 331; IL 330. 
Pamntaka-nadu, 1, 183-4 
Parakravanoaan aluu Udaiyar Bri- 
Adkirajoadra Bova, I, 2ill. 
Parasara, I, 247, 248 <n)j IJ, OU. 
Pawtsurama Bow, I 440. 
Paiijataka, 1. 271, 

PariyadSkattam, I, 37. 

Pariyalttr, I. 234. 

Parawra, Tkcv I- 320, 323, 331, 
Faraiyaufi^ Pareiyeir, Parmlis, Hole- 
yas, Th^ 1. 14$ (a), 180, 241; 
H, 64, 64 (n), 66-67 (a), 58 
(a), 66, lOT, 112, 113, 116, 1X7- 
8, 188, 256, 

Pa«rw Beva, II. 243 , 

King, I, 366 . 


l»ar\Htii Kajii BuHatarya, I, *140 
P»rv\ati«atha, U 424 
I’urvalu >.a-vuk.t, H 1*1 
ParuM, n IM 4Ji> 

PuJrs\fnmllui .Lm'n.t, II 25, 
i'.tsigmpalli, IL IHH 
I 179 
I r PG 

P.ittaa.is\;ina KaJSn . ,11. 330. 

P Bt.ttua ssaisu Kill Htdti, U 105. 
Pattai* i \‘.iigapt{u, U IU5, 

i'atpu i a.tdu, I 15,“* 

P.itti Pundmiduduiitum, I. 448. 
Patlipubtiii (Ijimiudii'.itantn), IL 41 
l^aUtaiamm, II 2tB 
Pattiyuf Pimaui II .i02 (xi). 

P.ittu milkaratm, Th»% II 55. 
PiiBur, II 274 
I’tidtauy, I 82 

Putr.iH, .s*< ll.ihaji.ttra, I 4o2. 
Pntraluta, I 271. 

i’,i\ikkudi •tiitt'i X jttavjiimia-tUmtur- 
%4'ihnui«g»Iatii, 1 335 

Pavaguda Talukn, ll. 301 
Pujiumavnti, II 1H2 
Payat*, Mr , U 374 (u). 
iVdunuinna, I. 277. 
INHpiappanayuiidio 11. 50, 

P«Mlda Ballupur.a, I 413. 

Padda Glu'aaappa litnldL I, 420* 
Pi'ii.a <lit»diu«u IU’*idi, 1. loo, 
Poda-KauU-Kimt*, X 412. 

PtHlda JCrHlumppa Nay aka, II. 223. 
Potitla Ttmnm, gets Halaka Pedda 

Timiaa 

PtHhlaana Naganua, X, 177-8. 
l*tHliliraja(yya>, I. 226, 237, 383, 
13*g« (Pwgu), 1. 70, 290. 
iVkkuudm, If, 70, iU4, 353, 
INmimnaatti Hainalniga, I, 440-50, 
iN'jimaisanivarw, II. 220. 

PomboUt Ootm, U. 106 (a). 

Poaa Magaai, 1, 02. 

PeaugoJidtt { Pabtgonda, X^aiHigimde), 
1 34-5, 02, 76, 03, 102*4, 113, 

138 0 (n), 130 (a), 140, 

237, 200, 308, 412, 437; 11, 06, 
104, 105 <n). 

Pttttugtiiuia mjya, 1, 208, 413; IJ 

no, 254, 370, 282, 370 
Poaugamla Bimin 1 , 360 (a) . 
Paaugoacia Adyatia Varanaai Stur&ip* 
pa, II, sax. 

P<*atiag:ara, I. 166, 

Penmi Mwr, H. 199. 

Poimar BlTOr# I. 296. 

PeatipolH, I. 78, 

Pemxoa Nayafca, H. 2S* 

Peiambar, I. 368. 
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Peianallur, II. 394. 

Peiandmu, I 156 
Peiimgiir-ayya, I 226, 383. 
Peraiitalaimna, II 85. 

PeriYR-Asur, II 283 
PeTiya Gomali, II 341 
Peraya-nadii. I 19, II. 320, 337, 
339, 342 

PoTwa Nayana, H 105, 353. 

Periyapattana, II 195-6 

Poriya Porumal Settiyar, II 343 

Pariya Rnttayaram, II 206 

Peiiya-Tximnen, II 114-5 

Penya Tirumalai Namlu, I 264 

Penya Virapa Nayaka, I 310. 

Ponyal, II 114 

Permraadi, TI 321 

Persia, I 49, 64, 427, II 301, 396 

Pexsiaas, The, I 411. 

Perumala I>e.va (of Talakadts), I 
179 

Perumala Peva (The Hoysala Gene- 
ral), I. 214, II 339, 340 
Perumala Danda Nayaka, I 259 
(n) 

Perumala-Adhikarx Kamyapa Na- 
yaka, II 267 

Perumala ‘RTantri, I 454 (n) 
Perumbakkasirmai, I 295 
Perumbachari, H 333 
Perttmbaehari Satusava Allala, II. 
342 

Perumanappadi, I 291. 
Perumbarrapuliyur, <te 0 Ohidam- 
haram, I 295, 372 
Penimulai, I 234 
Peirunaprar, T 182, 373 
Perur-nadu, I. 167 (n) . 

Perwayal, II 86 
P^te Kama Nayaka, TI 385 
Petteyarasar, IT 188 
Peter Martin, Pathor, I 61 
Pevoja, JI, 270 
Fhalifunnra-Kotaka, I 294 
Phanisitu, I 277 
Phani-yamaa, I 115-6 
Pidavo, TI. 141 

Pioiro della ’Valle, I 50, 53, 71, II 
53, 56, 83-4, 179, 291, 296, 300, 
306 (n), 307, 309-10, 392, 396, 
399, 401, 402 (n), 411, 419 
Pilaguvallai (Caste), II 206 
PiUa Gauda, II 337 
Piments, Nicholas, T 43, 76, 382, 
400 j XT 54, 223, 245-6, 262, 

300, 39P 

Pinarao, IX 312 . 

Pinakmi, The I 92 
Piiidotipura, II . 36 . 


Pinnai Yeri, II 44 
Pirisamudra, II 13 
Piriya Kajaya Deva, II 13, 21 
Pithamane, II 269 (n) 

PolaJa, I 207 
Polayya, II 140 
Polu , II 205 
Pombueheha, see Humeheha, I 221 , 
Ponmaniga-nadn, II 320 
Ponnaima, II 321 
Ponnaehcha Setti, TI 324. 
Pondiehery, I 340 
Ponnabbe, II 86 
Ponpaiappi, II 196 
Ponpetti, I 241 
Porkashudiaver, I 17 
Portugals, see Portuguese , 
Portuguese, The, I 68, 70-1, 74, 78-9, 
81-2, 88, 113, 117, 132, 204, 305, 
307, 316, 320, 323, 391, 399, 424- 
6, 430-1, 437, 443, 467; IT 27, 
30, 31 (n), 35, 54, 56-7, S3 (n), 
186, 297, 402 

Portugal, I 46, 71, 126, 405, II. 

300, 805, 881 
Posanad, II 108 

Potlur Simliadri (Simbadn Potta- 
nur) , I 462 
Pottarasa, I 225 
Pottapparayar, (Prince), I 286 
Pottipadu, H 100 
Poygai, I 347 
Prabhakarayardhana, TI 215 
Prabha Gaxxda, TI 90 
Prabbachandra Peva, II 408 
Prabhaehandra Bhattaraka Deva, I 
73 

Pradbani Tirumala Baja, I 227 
Pradbani Poyarasa, I 371 
Prajapati, I 248-9; II 218 
Pranadhareya Piriya Odoyar, II 13. 
Piasanna 'Viavosvara, I 110 
Piasaxiixasomaixathapura, I 153 
Piatapa Baya, II 273 
Px atapabariharapura, I 177 
Pratapa Budra of Warangal, I 4, 
22-0, 30, 323 

Praxxdha Baya, see Deva Baya, TI 
Prayaga, II 239 

Piithvi-Setti Eayanx Bhaakaranna, 
II 100 (n) 

Prithvi Setti, II 274 
Prithugin, II 77 
Puduppakkam, I. 337-8. 

Pudukkottai State, I 340, 307, 358 
(n), 388; II 54. 

Puduehiera, I 78 
Pugalur, II 209 
Pulambakkam, II. 405. 
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Pnlt'v^ TTnraiir. TT 2 tT‘ 1 
Puln 1 winta Stls'ila. T 

PiOarinOaln Sima. T '”2'^ 

P^ili narin, T 1T<>. ^01 
Pnlw’.'if f'Pal+'c'iftt’, Pa1tt*s+0» T 

p, 20, «? :^nn 
pTiliimaT'a nnn»^n. TT 
Pulhvur Ji'ulu T ^0. TT; tT 

.*>0, 'PS^, 20fi 272. 7, ‘'PI 

2 

PnllWniinvorTtlu. T 412 
Punjjala nrulu T 204 
Pimirim^a nathi. T 171 
Piinjsraaxir, T 15 

Ptiimai ahn^ T'arnK i Pljatar 

v<»f1imnnfrnlnni T 2M1 
Ptinanta (ar PnmmlT. T iO 

PiiaTiiflalinlli, TT n«n 
PnraiKlhaTO* T 73, oi 
Pura. T 151, 423 • TT 255 
Pnri«tai*na5ti, T .137 
Puritf(lif>fta?na unml.a*!, TT ”10 
PuruslmTtani.a Bhrifta. T 207 

PnrnTftfli Piunnir Tirnun. T1 n5 
PuRhintmlmajra P ij<>1s:u*«ra, t 

UP 

P«aMalc.a fl>i<*T(c1iha.''TT. TT 2ri 
Ptitftprtaia. TT 202 

Putaranfrappn T, .^4i7 

Pvtttur, T. 147. 

Pvivatotti (pRflti‘>, IT 205. 

Q 

Oadm Btmtl fShah). T 405; TT 77 
qnth Shah, r 443 

B 

Ttsfliappa Naralra. TT. 211. 

BacTia-va D^va Mnlmrnjn, TT 151 
Baeliclinmsnr. TT 188 
Baeliavafln. I, 131. 

Baehoti Virnnalaya, TT 275 
BaeliOT Xani«milm%a, TT 285 
Bagatialialu, TT 50. 

Kaglhavpamra Bliarati Hripatla, TT. 
267, 

Kaglt«%atlia, TT. 401. 

Ilaglfetmartm Navalcn, T 52. 55, 11.5, 
320; IT 154, 201, 454. 
Bagli«pati Bala Odayar, T. 270. 
Bagliapati Baja Maha*arnft«, TT 144. 
Baheni, I 120. 

BaT)\j, H 100. 

laicIittT (Bapliow, Badsol), T. 254, 
3S1, 880, 406-7, 410, 415 5, 422, 
^a, 4110-1, 451, 4,55 (n), 456 8; 
32C, 77, 126, 254. 

BajaB of AuBgnBOl, I, 25. 

Baja of I. 3S. 


Jtni^ Hf Vnn.'tr, T 11 
TT PF 

B'i’n*n*.rAri\‘i’ <n i4u, T 2015; It 
in'? 

R-irnMiaM-ti'i I 1P> 1,10 

P t' 'yr'JK’lO.” « B t n 1. r ”08 

Bum P* * T>*»)-’’mav T 21". TT 77- 
8, 225 1 . ”07 

B'r.'i'itl” iUrff'j, IT 0” 

Ban K* fiianis ftt a? Pitalcfa- 

vairti VilrajitfuTiola Tlt>;.t, T. 
154 

B.U.iK' uut'tlliirn tt7iii\ TaUur, T 
158 


Ba nkasarlv inaun 
TT 2.51 


Pta Jiasnaansligal, 


-B I r»l«'«».trt'varw;t T T T, TT 

150 


Ba srti, trunn <' \ihtva, T ?T, TT. 

. 1.11 


B i i.iTk.'wam f> nnnn nf Tiil5,jnnna- 
fluikrat.trPn KoTtf f uiigu Hwlft 
Pc-va, T 115 7. :U15 
B.inktM irman TTM5*I0ira%a (TT.T, 
T 1.15 


Tla I in.'ir.nann Sarj»lt»i%ftra'H ar, I. 172, 
U‘ir.i Xfivftka, 1 51 

T?i?'*|>tn X.ntak'i, IT 17 
B.trirPt, T. T 115, 15", 154, 155, 
on”. ”oj. 118. iin. .147; TT. 55, 
8.15, 114. 41”, 411 
Baiarnri. TTT , 1 ”85, 121, 1.1.5; 

TT 112, 458 
BatoHIumla. T 101. 

Bn {a OTorar, 1 2on. ,1”5, TT ”54. 
BninTniadi.ainmdnn.iiignlnm. T ,140. 
Bnjava, T 258. 

Bn lonTra. T 58 o, 201 . TT 50, 50 
<«>. 170 PO, .128 

Bftf*»aflmR«i!nv«tri tuMlu. T1 87, .1515 
Bniputs, IT. n TnT 
Bapmfana, T 272. 272 <nT 
B/nmunTiridnhirvnliiuantjal.un 

(\T*o! Knlla P(•r^!ir«1^u^T, T 115 
TliijriHt'klintj Xallnrij Tvihaa. I 151 
BiM'ira(jnal.n imTn, IT lon 
fJnnuvnrrllmaa, T 271; IT 0 to. 

Bn h ax at*. Qnwu, IT 85 
Bnivn^rt, Prlnu"«»», I 271; IT 157 
Bain TV'tmignlla, Pi-jPai-.a BaTm. 


Bnk.HhttRn 

Kmgttnia 

Ihn, 

T 114 


BafcaltnRa 

Tttnmuli, 

1 22 

3, 3.1, 

1.11 

131 


132 3 

, 1.15 

iK 243, 

251 

200, 

200, 

302 

307, 

300, 

.121 

330 


355, 

381, 

305, 

408, 

4T7, 

426, 

420 

432, 

,.433 4, 

455, 

463-4; TI 

5, 230, 281. 



K&lpli Fitch, IT. 140 <«). 
Eamamia, II. 326-7, 363. 
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Bamfiima <Toyislia, T 102, 293 
Bama, T 27, 3R, 70, 121, 248, 339 
TT 130 

Baina ('Biirlge of), T 10 
Kama Beva (Braiulfather of Prince 
Ymipnkslia), T 28-30 
■Rama Piinee, T 305 
Bamapnia, TT 283 
Tfnmahliaclramba, TT 164 
Bnmahn tiara vain, T 226, 237, 383 
■Rama Bliatta, TI 261, 394 
Bamabhattar, II 281-2 
Bamnehanflrn (Yarlava Kins), I 3, 
28-9, 271, 448, TT 258 
Ba ma elian 0 ra-'Baflnmi , Prablinvarma 

CKin^r), IT 21 

■Ramaelmnflra Bliaratx, T 218 
Bamaelianrlra Ocloyai, T 256. 346 
■Rama Beva (Eii^xavei ), I 277 
Baraa De\a Nnvaka, TI 96, 102 
Bama "Deva Bava, TT 260 
Bama Bova Maliaiaya, T 111, 339 
Bama Bevi, TT 14 
Bamadnr«ifa-5?iTnG, I 317 
Bama Banda, TT 90-1, 255, 404 
Bamaklca, TT 90 
Bamana Gaudn, TT 294 
Bamnad Biatnct, T 171, 193 ion 
807, 373, TT 54 
Bamanatka, T 32, 8.5 
BamnnaBia Beva (TTo\aaIa Kine) 
IT 337 

Baman.ilha of Kndali, T 5 
Bamamma, TT 17 
Bamanavakanalinlh-»Smip, T 267 
Bamanniackaiya (The Beformer) T 
33^ 264; IT 12, 61 (n), 124, 

^^^”68'^**^ Aeliar.va (a Brahmin), IT 


Banmimjamma, TT .357 
Bamaparnsjina (Ajjent), TT «,54 
BamapnvTa, T 206, 233, 23n' TT 
71, 200, 253 


Bamappa Y.-naka, T 295, TT 285 
Bama Bain fAlna Bama Kara, 
Bama BaiaT\'i), T 130, 1,32-3’ 
134 (n), 137-8, 140-1, 160, 237-8’ 
240, 264, 269, 290 fn), 299 .304 
316.7, 320, 327-8, 330 (n), 34o’ 
342, 391 39.5, ,397-8, 406-9, 409 
(n), 410-12, 416-17 fn), 4.39 fn) 
447, 450, 464, 466, 469'^ (n), 470, 

tL 

195 (n)^ 222, 238-9, 284-5, 287^ 
4i3“4 * 


Bama Baia Ohimia Tinimava Beva 
Maharaja, II 208 


Bama Ba.ia TTayaka, T 207, 217, 
301-2, 338, 389, II 200-1 
Bamarasn I 229, TI 365 
Bama Bmn Konappa Deva Maharaia, 
I 351 

Bamaiaia Tirnmala Ba^ayyadeva 
Maha axasu, ,<tee the Mahamanda- 
losvara Bamaraia Tirnmala 
Baiavvndevn, I 172, 231, 238, 

269 (n), 270, TI 19, 200 
Bama Ba^a (Baiavya) Yiththala 
I 160, 319, 331 
Bama Bao, B , T 257 (n) 

Bama Beddi, II 294 
Bama Sarma, M H , Mi , I 32-3 
Bama Sctti, I 216 
• Bamcsvaram, T 10 , II 217, 269 
Bameavara (Yillagc), II 225 
Bamiseiam, * 9ce Bamcsvaram 
Bamavva, IT 141, 357, 398 
Bamayya Bliaskamdu, II 133 
Bamayya Pantxdn, M"i , I 305 
Bamaya Sola Mahaiaya, I 822 
Bamayamatya, TT 413 
Bamz.an, T 407 
Banamandal.n Bhairava, I 122 
Banatasira.an, I 160 
Ban^a Ba]a, ^cr Snranfja Baya 
Banpa Ba;va Deva see Snr.anga Baya 
III 

Bangachan, Prof Y , I 25, II 
61 (n) 

B.angakslntindra, II 222 
Bangain ISTaynka, I 427 
Panganaiha, T 0, 15 6 
Bangnnatha Bhatta, T 12, 1.57, II 
266 

Banganatha Diksliita, T 263 
Eangapah Bnju, TI 287 (n) 
B.'ingapp'’. TT 387 
Bangnpail.ina, TT 196 
Bangappn ISTaynka, T 350 
Bangnpnia, TT 394 
Bun-Bennni-T.'ihika, T 90 (n) 

Banoji ISTaynka, TT 282 
B.mRai'alu, T 340 
Bathak.ai.is, the TT 193-4, 194 Tn) 
Batnagni, T 155, TT 246 
Eafhann]inra-niakka-Yalapxna , T 
114 

Ratiia]t,afi, I 454 (n) 

B.atnapnr, T 114 
Bandaknndi Bima, T 295 
Bauhmey.n, T 106 
Ban-nad, TI 367 
Bauta Baya, IT 256 
Bavana (Rcnilptor), TT 334, 372. 
Havana CDasaana), 1 42, 2iS 
Baviga, II. 80 
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IRavi PatifEnavftka, IT ICfi, 

•Raw Bofti, TT 'lO 
Hava. TT 2fIS 

Kinjrdom, T 2?»n, TX P*(, 

2m 

BR-vaaarifn-P^har. I PH), 2'^n, 
•Raifalarjia F^tlmla. TT SRR 
RavaRurRa Tippuru^a, TT 27^ 
TJa’wiijiri, TT 16 

Tfavakimfa aluus' TI 

276. 

■RaYa ALnaka, T. m 
■RaTana Odf^Mr. T 176. ;5,T<?. TT 

.166 

Ravnppa. T 216 inn i ; IT ms 
Ra-vninui Rafa. T 600 
■Ra^appa OTt‘vnr, T 601 
Ravn<iam Ktmtl.'imjirrwa^ va, T ir*6, 
266, 266 fn>. 200 1. ^iO.'L IT. 13, 
127, 270-7. 

Hn^iiRau Tinnaalm v.uj IT 201 
B/n-iHaai TonkataTn, I 201.1. IT 
404. 

RftTaai-ii \v\ap.anmv\.'i T 110 , 406 . 
TT If). 

■RaM<4iar«*«n. TT 364. 

TRwliana, TT 330 
RatTmrasa. TT 330. 

Tfoaljarya. TT. 24 
TfodTift. till* T inO; TT nr 
Ronnilu, T 234, 

■Rovnlavarn, TT 220 
RoviiimYYn, TT 3.36 
TliP'O, T fnvjit. 6fr I 23, 70 3tt 
0. 03, OS, 1012. 103. IVi. ijn 
TtiI, 170 TnL 210 foT. 210 
210 OA, 2.17 Tnl, 2,10 233 

fn), .301, ,33,3 0 rn\' 421,* 432 
TnT; TT 1A PO, 134 Ta), 22.6. 
220. 2.30 (n). 

Mr , T 200. 

BIk Salflia. T 203 IT 230 
Bipii Mari, TT 271 
Radtia, TT 394 
■Rfiddam TTank), T. 413. 

Bortiniva, tlii‘ TT 304 
Rama, TT. 392. 

Rfittaiislli, TT .3.6,3 (‘n'). 

Rudrappa, IT, 22. 

RxKlniYya, T . 2.39 
Rtwlrainba, <lwm, IT. 168. 
BadrasakU-ilava, TT I 68.9 
Rupalagudija-Thaaya, 1. 224, 

» 

Saltem, I, 253. 

n. 369. 

T. 376. 

Mall; H. 343, 4T6^ 


Radalinarl, T 227; XT 22.1 
H.adnh tlntida*?. IT 22.6 
H.adfmna (C'uHttnns lioiimn BtaHonl 
I 221 ’ 

Sfiilaaiva Mi^aka, T, 217, 170; IT. 
300, .337, 

8 t,t.l.;‘?i\apuni, t 207 
fiadtsnn IPn v, 1 20, ItO. l.in 60, 

3. iM.i. ton, inn. 209, 
‘Ml, ‘’03, t’On {Til, 271, 209. am. 
2, .10I. 300 3, .‘10, 321, 321 (n1, 
127, 313. .372, 112 3; TT .6, 10 7, 
to, 330, 41 7, moo, 100 8, inn 
200. 22*’, 262, 20“ (n\, “00, 28“, 
234, 287 ('«>. .118. ,306, 
R.idn»^j\3 .‘"’Vtr t. IT, 203 
S'lTi.ip'it.'im, T 7S 
Sa«ar, X 10 
s*ii»atn, 1 221 

TT 181 

Sat; ifnvalti, TT 11*’ 

«lnid?.t%itT»jra. H 80 
.^aliaHr.'ikuf'i ITjailvitli^n. TI .330 
SMtf Mnu! Mnik, T 407 
huhJika. T 22, 246 
Kuint Tln.mfH, T 43 78, 80 2, 391 

Tn>, 3116; TI 2 IT, 390 
}^ 3 »n 1 Th«m<\ <*''• XPlnpart*, T 310, 
311; ir nn Xnl 
^?anu Br.ainnan**, 11 00, 07 

Pn»\nm«a%a, TT 141. 236. “30 
Hakalnkiku Cliakraiiarlju Raiftnnra- 
\aiia Wniulmvarnva, T 202 
fijtkiiijfiMmmlrrt rUmnl, ft. 274 
Faklmjnirri, 1 121 

HftHmrr T.nkshn ^fnr'inn, TT 30.6 
i^nkka jtrajinntdii. TT. 87 
Hnkra. T IH, 28. 

Kftlakn Ejtift nunmnya Tli'ra Maka- 
iirhw. TT. 283 

HaHka lO-dda Timtwt. X 201. 

S'fkikffl T’lirmsa, 1 3(0 

SalnkHjkVft l>»n,n Hukka TRttmnIftrya 
Malm itra^n, T in8 
.Malfiu Tdmtnct, I lH, 37.1; 1 1 37» 

393 4 

.8*rth>aiw, Hi** TT. 07. 

Hntiviir, I 1.68 

Hiihj MuV llaiwpm, I 227*. TT, 103, 
10.6, 107, 113, U8, 227, 28« («>, 
3.68. 

Halor, TT. 320 
Haliuva, X, 27-8. 

Haittva «opa Baja, II. 32 (a), leS, 
- 294, 421, 

Raluva Onviaaft Raja, f 2S0, 257, 
407 j TI. 12, 4, 1S7 Ca), 277. 
Balam Kaya l>ieTi(, I, 80, 
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Saluya Mangu Baja, I 225 
Salavaaqiie, I 242, 418 
Salvan, I 286 

Saluva Nayaka, I 240, 373-4 
SaltLva Nnsimha (Narasinga) Baya, 

I 27, 43, 49, 51, 70-1, 78, 113, 
141, 157-8, 245, 260, 263, 305, 
312, 319, 822, 324, 404, 412, 425, 

II 5, 77-8, 126, 127 (a), 220, 

261, 262 (n), 267 (a), 275-6, 

344, 393, 397, 415 

Saluva Ranaa Dova, see also Bama 
Deva, I 30, II 424 
Saluva Tikkama, I 3 
Saluva Timma (lusayya, Appaji), I 
226, 236, 240, 246 (n), 260-61, 
261 (a), 313, 445, 463-4, 467, 
II 28, 32 (a), 45, 45 (a), 127 
(a), 131, 268, 287, 379-80, 382 
Saluva Tappa Baja Oclcyar, I 27 j 
II 424 

Saluva Tiruxoala Baya, I 260 
Salvatiaiea, see Saluva Timma 
Saluvas, Tlie, II 32 (a). 

Salya, I 155 
Samaijamaatiipalli, I- 180 
Samaatabhadia-D9(va, I 168 
Sauxanta Clienna, II 358 
Samayavniam (Kaiiuanur), I 14-6 
Sambhuh, II 192 (u) 

S.tmmana, I 347 
Sampa . Sime, II 16 
Sampat Kumaia Pandita, I 168 
Samp j go, IT 421 
Sauai-ixadu, II 364 
Sanaka Baja Odoyar, I 270 
Sanaudai, II. 361 
Sauai's, The, II 207 
Sauda, II 89, 326 
Sandikaim Gauda, II 354. 

Sanohalli, II . 404 . 

Saugama, I 14, 17, 21-2, 26-9, 32, 
37-8, 40, 83, 88, 90, 92, 95, 98- 
99, 101, 106, 108-9, 115-6, 142, 
162, 210, 244, 247, 249, 257, 

272, 288, 309, 313, 314, 317, 327, 
367, 421; II 12, 25, 01, 72, 238 
Sangama, II , I 257, 263, II. 238 
Sanga Bova, II 422 (n) . 

Saugama Devi, II 368. 

Saugamas, X. 32. 

Sangamfisa, I. 91. 

Saaiganapallj II. 277. 

Saagitapura, I. 72-3 
Sani-uad, II. 342. 

Saujogata, II 85 (a) 

Saakala Basti, II 368 
Saakaana, II. 269 (a). 

Saakaaaa Nayaka, II, 416, 419. 


Saakappa, I 259, 300, II 130, 321. 
Saakappa Senabova, II 345 
Saakara, I 13 

Saakaiacbarya, I, 88, II 264 (a). 
Saakara Deva, I 259 (a) 

Sankaiayya, I 212 
Saakayaayaa, II 15 
Sanne aad, II 333 
Saatala Dovi (Hoysala Queea), II, 
25, 173 

Saataligo-aad, I 110, 214, II 340, 
346-7, 350 

Saute Bennur Haaania Nay aka, II 
17 

Sante Benaur Sime, I 339, 342, 383. 
Saateya Nay aka, II 364 
Santigiama Stkala, I 269 
Saatiaatha (Poet), II 313 (a) . 
Saaux Aiasippakkam, I 287 
Saix Thome, see Saiiil Thomas and 
Mylapoie 

Saptarsimaadala, I 124 
Sajjta Sagara-daaa, I 97 
Sarabalhge alias Gajabete-Devaraya- 
pura, II 238 
Saracla Matha, II 264 
Saiaadip (Sereadib, Ceylon), I 44, 
289 

Saxasvata, I 275 

Saias\ata Brahmans, II 236 (n) 
Sarasvatx, II 413 
Sargarava liathas, I 277. 

Sargur, II 281 
San, II 104. 

Sarkar, Pro! Benoy Kumar, I 192; 
II 155 

Sarvajna, I 41, 43; II 58 
Sasanacharya Naga Deva, I 91-2, 
96, 98 

Sastai, S N , II 220 (n) , 
Satabgc, I 36 
Satahgo-nad, I 177-8 
Satigrama-Sthala, I 269 
Sattaiaaa Nagarjuna, II 157 
Sattatxge-nad, I 149 (ii) 
Sattimangalam (Satyamangalam), 
X 429 

Sattiparam, II 333 
Suttiy ana-van Soraxxxlaip Poiumal, I. 
367 

Satuvab, I 271, 448. 

Satuvela Allala, II. 333 
Satyabhaxaxiaiiallui, II. 393. 
Satyamangalam Taluka, I 16, 75. 
Satjanada-Svaimgal, II 318 
Satyonatha, Mr . , II 202 (n) . 
Satyatirtha Snpada, II 347. 
Satjavakya Pernunaiiadi, I. 272. 
Baulaxxadu, I. 224 
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BauLuiga, 11 ~<'t* 

hataabliti.t, Jl i+'l. 
fcjamatoiitiab, 'ilif, H «'U 
baViUitaifaKatti ^ i 'JJl 
biut'ialtallij U 

iLCi^ a iui» L > Jti 

anudiUi \ 1. ••!, i iO 

J,>7, Am A»U s^u^, 

fcsa^ui*ijaj I .jIU 
foUaimuAha, 1. 
bdiurt'iv 1 

Bcc\a ila), i 4h; 
bfiijaugau.diui^ n i‘G 
yt;Il,iiullmj li ‘5 ,m 
beilapimr \iia Xaus'^jinh i Aa. 

I , i.'t.s, *iuU 

buinut AaKuiuiga lauti, I 
yoiuluuitl-u, 11 «lltl 
yciuhjjtiiiiaugaKuu, X 
yeauiuiSH, liir, U au 

Auiui.t''.t, ti. -’al 
lJ.uX»a>va i^ilut.aiuutj, ll. 
y.ii> 4ir 

Hfxiabuva Ka\auu.i, 11 
baaabuva isaiatM^.u, 1 

M. 

y^iimbma iiUilSiNauuu, U. .Ui*. 
y<suubuvii, X\niu\aitua, U. 221, 
jBt'jiiibwxa bi'tu, XI, 2Mt*. 

Boiaigmuti^ «ii> Aia'guiuli, I illT 
yeiuiiiMiuiitjuigaUuu, I 2,>1 

BiiuUikka^iJovi, XL, lib. 

Buugai, XL. 

Beagalmijrajiuttu* X. ir»h. 

Xk‘j»gimra 1 All 

Buiigi, sie Uixigi'o, X. J.i «», 

Baumvttia-iiufi'ttmj 11 <C 
B^mvataii a^idw, il , , 

Btiro, 1, 227, 

SJoriagiipalaw, Hrx- 

r*aigaj.)atU4m, 

Berxuxj i. 341 
Bexrux-iv.urrma, 11 322. 

SorvaiuaaX)a.du\ i Ukiit m % vtbni.* ixgaUmi , 
X 164. 

Bwlia Ai^attgasTj X 4u !*»; , 

Belt iJwitd itimt'sxsitxt I 3, U 2t> 
Bettis or Chettis, i . lad , i I .Kt 5, 
67, 76, 164, 26i, 261 GVa 
341, 35S, 356, 363 
Betti Oaada, 1, 5B; XX, HV. 
Sottiliaili, 11, 211. 

SetUpalB, II. 341. 

Settjsvara Devar, il. 333. 

Betti, I. 346, 404. 

Beta (Priaeipality of), X. 443. 
SemiaB, I. 4B1, 

Setupat»% Th,©, II. 54. 

Benmppa JSfayaAteayjatt, H. 395. 


ALtU^us, II, l2t> 
rg.td.uv ll, 1 1 .3»i 

Sn,v.tl t tiuivi'i.il iiuilSiu f 233 

a 2ft5 * 

btNVidI, ItMbi'it, i 1, /;», 25 (11), 31, 
hi, VI, vj ^ui, lu,, ItU, 1115, 
12 1 (iiy. -»‘*r .*«A, 321, U1 (u), 
lo/ ill), ioti a u,i (11), 

la 0‘), 2,., 2* I (U), 375 

(a; 

.■'ll U» 3 llUi.l, I 

Uk if.tlUh, I I 2*5 
Su‘ «.t ii.t', i 2*1 i, 3 ill ( 

N{u!l "‘g.! IbsSlUt, I 2Gi 
.VLISilM i Uf.lUt 11, ! 1 ! I i .» 

Shu I ijf»Ha , i lb * 

httla.l, M.tluku .{tilUl, ll U.» 

hiadamm I, ll 21 

.'■'jitu.triiiu (f.ii.M.ii 1 1 A*.* (o) 

.''a.Mli.mli \.r 't, if Itia, 2io 

bltiiS iplt, U .t,iV 
Sjvid tp.iia Suu«', I *2 .t» 

t S.u iku, I, tj2. 
.h'Hiti.l'.tJU ItU.l Gktbhi, n, 0«»U, 

I 2 »b 

bitidh I. Ill UK, n 3.13 (n). 

Suit (hi di), H . I, 3 ‘h 
B ioutgutt.i ruhik i, II tis 
.''iilHl.tr.ij.i I'lTum.i ii.ij.t, i ,.17, 318, 

167. 

bigala n.uiu, 1. 267. 

Kilutti, li 27<i, 362 
Mkkal, I I M2 
Hikkutii, U vS7, 

Hi la r.odi AavuK, 1. 3 »2 
HimuMMiiifm, a J6, 

.''inih.il.a liiis, a 27l» i«) 
Siiuhaiiuibh \i‘l*jirvu. 11, 211, *2U4, 

HiiiiUmililinia 11. 27.i, 

Hiwit, arawt, I 3t* 

Hnmuiuttiia, I 263, Hit 
Huiuuiiathaiium, f. I.'kl. 

Miiiiigb (Hhiiiiifga 1, 1 uM 

Huuiija, I 270, 

Hiiuia, 1 4« (ll) 

HintluM, Till*, i im (u), i,il ^n? 
hintlunttili. l.iHos, I lo 5 tu 

Hiiigttiiiia U.ii‘%ar, I 2 »6 ^h) 
Biitgupp.i m .^iiigjiuoa D.inti’iyaka, I. 
260 

\tt>aku, H. Ill 
Hittjfiioanmla, i I 27»2 
ll 164 

Hingapwra, II 15 
Ht«ga a 2Hit 

Biagatigorv, U. 253 „ 

Bingo (iamla, 1 1 . 255 
Siugnya Xayaka, U, 250. 

Bloia Xteja, XI, 2X6 
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>Siiulagl)aUa alias 53dngamo&vaia, II 
324 

Bmd.i\a-lv\ila, II 105, 337 
Smgana Deva, II 339 
Iriinglmna, I j I 3 
yiugai)puan, see Kamyala I3iah- 
niana, T 15-6 
Bmgamia Aijangar, I 170 
Singavaiam, I 15 
£inigoya Daiiwayaka, I 19-20, 117; 

II 115, 320, 340-1 
Siiigaiasa, I 373, II 256 
Hingisvaiani-XTdaiyaiiayanai, I 35 
Hinja-Ganianda, II 87 
Simiappa Nayaka, I. 198 
Siiamu Eagliava Nayakai, II 407 
KuattiniaiLgalam, II 338 
Wiravaiioda, II 369 
yiivaiito, I 221 
yniya Devi, II 398 
Hiziya Gaada, II 242 
pill 11 u Gatida, II 91 
Wiiiyaima, II 244-5, 355 
ISmaniaradi, II 362 (n) , 

Him 1 ai nu , I 337-8 
HuukadanxTjui, I 203. 

Hiirukudi, I 234 
Biriiokchomaaa, II 347 
Hiiugaimna, II 15 
Hiry.i Stliala Gauda Dasappa, II 

Bila, i 27 

Hilakal Gangappa Nayaka, TI. 254 
Hitippn, T 411 

Hillaiatuvale BaroMinda, I 339 
Sna, I 17-8, 48, 77, 105, 

Hivngnnga, XI, 273 
Hixaiiafeainudra, I 234, 267, 349, 445. 
HnannMaiimdia-Himo, IT 286 
Hiiunasamtidra-Sthfila, II 15. 
Hi\,uiaya Gauda, II 19 
HnaiU'ia Nayakan, II. 249 
Suapura, IT 340 
Snaputia, II 20, 

Wi\aranui Kulaiii, I 352 
Hivaialu, II 21, 255, 279, 403. 
>Suarafu Vitliaiiuax Mallaima, II 
359 

Kivabukta Pandita, II 335 

Hivyjida, II 253 

Kiy amangalam, I 366 . 

Hnannin, II 341-2 
Kpgehalh, II 278. 

Holur Basa-vappa Nayaka, I. 268, 
II 15. 

Sokka-Ilnigatton, II 423 
Sokkauat Pallavaiajar, II 309 
Hokkisiyar, II 361 
HolaaiaudalEuii, see Cliolaniaudalam. 
65 


Sola-aadu, I 163 
Solmgapui a-Pai i u , I 295 
Solaa Kiimaran Parantaka Marayan 
ahas EaiadJnraja Nilagangara- 
yar, I 193 

Soma (the Gieat Poet), I 93, 97. 
Somagondauahalli, II 105 
Somaiya Nayaka (Mimstoi), XI. 336. 
Somalapura, I 199, II 345, 

Somaua Odeyai, I 267 
Somauatha, II 5, 143, 168, 377, 307 
(n) 

Somauatha (a Noblemaa), IT 323 
Somanatha Bikshita, II 369 
Somaima Gavuudan, II 339 
Somappa, I 179 
Somapa (Minister), II 235 
Somavic, II 101 
Somayagar,- II 19 
Somayya, II 224 
Somesvara Deva (Hoysala King), I 
38, 115-6, 215, II 20, 102, 158, 
233 (n), 250 

Somcsvaia Deva (Western Chalnkya 
IXing), I 149 (n), 167, II 68 
Syjuosvaia (Poet), I 26S (a), 327. 
SoniGsvaia Nayaka, I 60 
Some 3 a, IT 248 
Soineja Nayaka, II 329 , 

Someya Nayaka, seo Koteya Someya 
Nay aka 

Sonasaila, I 6 (n) 

Sondoyakoppa 170111110, I 223. 
Soimoyana y an-Chatnx vedi-nadii, II. 

362 (n). 

Sholctehi, IT 114 
Skianda Gujita, II 215 
Smith, Dr Vineent, I. 25, 228, II. 
171 

Soddiga Nay aka, I 448 
Sodes Immadi Arasappa Nayaka, II 
17 8 

Horaha, I 223 
lHorat)a Viia Gaunda, II 244 
Horado (Mod. Clioiadi), I 337 
Soiaa Uyyamnraduvaii ahas Guiu- 
kniattai lyan, II 251 
Kusoviuu, I 37 

South AiC'ot District, I 5, 161, 195, 
198, 203, 321-3, 335-7, 365, 367, 
379, 384 (n), 385, II. 202, 283, 
285-6, 393, 397 
South Kanaia, I 138 
Sovanna .Tiya, II 344 
Sovala Do'vn, II 158 
Sovanna Odeyar, I 177, 269, 300, 
300 (n) 

Sovappa 01 Soniapxm, I 258, 258 
(n); ir. 108 
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T)(n,i (Kala<hiin;\a I. 

140 (a) 

Suiilt'ja X.ijJikit. 

Hpaiii, 1 1 (no 

KniTana ah‘i 10 ItpiU. T. 

73, 103, ‘323, 40H, 11 iHl 2, Ihi 
(n)f 212, 343, 4*1 7, t\Pj 
Mravnkfjitu HMiiuuallja J^ikslula, 11. 
23tU 

Hvanii Pampa Kihala, Mt 
rampJi, 1, n.o. 

Krx Vtitiknif I. Hb 
Srigin, 11, 13, 17, 21. 

Hn^iri Blmpata, i. 2.0*1 fn) 

Knifin Kutlukur, IT 274 
friiriginjuitlia Utlt^jar, 1 I7l» 7, 30i». 
II. 4, 3b3 

Srijjinsanbblra, T 104 
Hnkanth«i:ai5ia, I 110 ^irl, 202 3. 
Hnkantha f)(0»\nr, It, 17. 

Hnkntifha tijguva, U i.k t'l. 
tMn Kri«h«a IktVtilb, I H’ {u). 
Hwkaiitha Knaln, 1. 230 (nK 2b0 

(nj . 

l^rinmtlia, ft* < n Mallta 

fc^n-Mulu Hnn^Ita, II. 243 
SnaiusJiaaani, I lOH. 

Pringaramtna, ft. 411, 

Hrinailta (AuUibr), I. HH- U 3‘*7 
Rriitgm, I. 102, 108 0, 202, 2fU (n) 
Hnngi'^n (flunin), X loi. los 
Hrmcvn kTatba, T . 10 20, ,8 h. 0.3 r., 
I0U40, 110 (a), 170. 238, ilo 
(n), 413 (a)j li. 2fl3, 207, 310. 
Hrinivana, I. 07. 

Srinivasa Guru, I. 204. 

Stipatlaraya, I. 203. 

Sri Pamkala Nnmlii, II 200. 
Sriparvata, It 30 , 

Sripatllmlli, 11. 280 
Bnpatt Uaya Timmaja, JI 10, 270, 
277 

Brfpali Kaja Vallabka Bajaj.'ra Pava 
Mkhaarasu, I. TOO, 

Sripali Timniapa, ar<' iinyn 

Timmaja. 

Sriparumbmlwr, IT. 387, 407. 
Snr&nga I)<>sika, XI, 108, 

Snr«uaga Dwa, (Gitiem), II, 387. 
Sritaagam, 1. 9, 15 6, 62, 140, 273 
<n), 289 i II 207, 330. 
Sriran^pattana, I. 155, 229, 238, 

265, 290, 299, 310, 320, 325 1 

II. 176, SIS, 263, 380. 
Stira^apnm, I. 2EXj II. 631, 

SrkJOiga laoya I, I. 139, 142, 

(a). 160, 172, 233, 238, 

S6M, 268, EOS, 807, 310*1, 


.'HI, *Jio, '?tlp (it), 4|t>. II 
20, 202 tju, 

Srirotg-t Hsv'i 11, I I pt, 2*10, 316 
‘521, il 202, -JOS, UK\ ' 

.’'Si.ribgi fj u i ni, n *201 (n) 
Ktu,4*hnii, It 22H 
Sii tliulr.i Si* M lilt svjtr,!,, H. 30,“, 
SijTiO.t, I. ‘G, *I7. n 21, 131, 

*2^) 

ni Iiiuft .1, I IVG 

Srf..i)l i i.i '*-'1, 1 20*5 

Sn** I'l.t j, I 2t‘ T 


Sri ,s 4t u. tt “4'( 
A'tn.rktifOhrun ‘r.ilnka, I! HtM 

ffs-% t to.; i, no 
'“4. 4J; U. 755, 1 02, 2550, 


(b), 

2C7, 


Sn Xn'iktr, II 271. 

Si“ V» Jikott -a t S.gn ji> (lo! tl), I, 38. 
.''‘n’Vir’Jp sk 0. i. I *4. *i3 3 
'^rut ikjff* S' ii.i, 1 1 ’ I { 

S«uhiiiui'f. fk» , n 0 1 

Si»i’*>u'iui ir.i, SI '42 
Nr 0.1' V, U.*« K J , U 70 (n) 
7H (UK 

SttMiuika**, tho It 202 (jg, 333, 35*J- 
00 

sfroJiM, ri no. 

SfnrMMO U 9*1 
.Mrnlr'^a. I. 2.0 
T 07 

Subnuiioili PntOiihj. Mr,, 1 8*i, 2,37 

(lOl U 217 go. 427 (n) , 

.Sijih or Suiotj, If (tS 
Sioinga , 11 20,“ 

Su4ra I’rHpjonnm, tho ft tOO (n), 
Suras, I “Tif* n. .3, ,69 (n), 6X (n), 
l»2, too (n.>, 129, t:ii», 162, 204, 
20.1, 


SuilhnKart t. 270 

SuMur Ivhan .*4oHtaijy, |, 4lil, 
SugHunu, II, 1 HS 
.*>ugtt«r, I If. I, .!2*>, U 200. 
Sugatur luonafti 'rjtui«usi.n Gamla, 
tl 2»t, 

Hugitfur Tauima.ut tinwta, II, 236, 
260, 2H1 


Sugatur 
2 1 * 3 . 


rtiikk.t Tatu«m\a Uatnia, IJ 


Stigsifur Tminuipa UanflaajAa, II, 
19, ’ 

Sugatur iinkka Paya Tamaiayya 
ttauOa, I!. 260. 

HoggaJa povi, SI 249. 

Hwgma, 1. U4. 

Sugttr, I, 341 
SujttaaKala, 11. IfJf, (nf. 
Bukmdtarya, I. 47* 57, Kg, 62.3, 6g, 
ISO, 143-5, 148 9, 1012, 191.2* 
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215, 230, 243-4, 247-9, 255-6, 

262, 311, 323, 361-2, 377, 3S7, 

391, 420, 420 (n), 421, 437, 

458-9, II 7-8, 59 (a), 93, 128, 
151-3, 155-6, 187 (a) 
Salabhalirtlia Sripacla, II 368 
F?u]ibele, II 19 
Suleyakere, II 326 
Sulivallai, II 333 
Saltan Shall BuMi, I 44 
Saltan Mahajid of Gulbarga, I 129 
Sumatra, I 58, 431 
Suinadra-Kalaehara, I 426 
Sanda, II 95 

Sundara Paadi, II 157 (a) 

Saadara Paadya, I 5, 193, II 251 
Sundara Chola ah<is Paiaataka II,' 
II 87 

Sundara Pandya Narasingadovan, 
I 193 

Sundara Pandiya Puram, I. 353 
Snndiga (Tnbo), II 157 
Sunganna, I 170 (n) 
Sunepnha-lsralur, I 293 
Sumiavuru, II 393 
Surappa Gauda, II 259 
Surat, I 200 (n) 

Buratiana, I 85, 92 
fTimapartya, IT 311 
iSurappa ISTayaka, IT 190, 283 
Surappaij a, II 303 
Surappa Nayakar Ayyan, II 286 
Surappa Seuabova, I 218; II 351 
Suiavt'm Sonabova Ra^anna, II 340 
Suraja, II 37, 

Sttrya Bhatta, It 365 
Surya Vaman, T 294; II 16. 
Suiyanarayaiia Kao, 1. 25, II 374 
(n), 413 (n) 

Suryanarokoil, I 234. 

Suns, iho T 371 
Suroja, I. 273 
Surur, IX 347 

Sutfcur Chennaya T)ova, II 19 
Suttamalxvaykkal, I 335. 
Suttanialligai, I 295, 

Suttur, I 231 
Suttur Matha, I 231. 

Rvayambhuva, II 130 
Svayamblu-Sabliapati, I 278 
Syanabhoga fipparosayya Karo 
Virayya, II. 252 
Syrimgapatao, sco Srirangapattana 

T 

Tadatala, I. 371 
Tadpatn, II 252 
Tagdiir, I 229, 229 (n) 

Tailapa Dova, I. 149 (n). 


Talaiehehangadu, I 234 
Talainayai, I 234 
Talakadu ahas Gajaranya-Kshetra, 
I 29, 179; II 86 
Talakodu-kohu, I 217. 

Tala Nayaka, II 355 
Talavadi, I 75 
Talekeie, II 344 

Talgunda (Sthanagundur), II 216 
(n) 

Tailgas, I 85 
Talikota, I 131, 131 (u) 

Taluku, II 354 

Taluvakkulaindam-BIiattar, I 261 
Tainandi Adinatha, II 272 
Tainberavi Settiyai, II 365 
Tambiravi Settiyar, II 342, 
Tambraparm, I 9 . 

Tamilakanf, I 2 
Tarrulians, the, I 57-8, 69 
Tamil Band, I 148-50, 162, 166, 

169 (n), 192, 217, 219, 292, 367 
(n), 368, 368 (n) ; II 24, 33, 
45-7, 56, 69 (n), 102, 112, 118, 
293, 317, 322-3, 339, 342, 403, 

414 

Tammalas, tho, I 160 
Tamma Nayaka, I 97, II 395 
Tamma Singaya Bannayaka, II 332 
Tammaya Nayaka, I 215 
Tammiyarasa, I 448 
Tammadamala, I 91 
Tandeiyarvidu, II 114 
Tanen-Sbeyan, I 76 
Tanganna Gandi, II 242 
Tangedc Simc, I 238 
Tanjore, I 208, 243, 290, 209, 300- 
10, 315, 317, 321, 329, 466, II 
43, 85, 123, 162 (n), 161, 201, 

223, 301, 415, 420 
Tanjoro District, I 43, 62, 65, 156, 
175, 183, 335, 336, 341, 11 113, 

281 

Tanniyappa, I 357 
Taiaiicnrii, I 78 

Taranika Mangaraaan, sco Manga- 
lasan 

Tarcinela, I 100 

Tari Gauda, II 420 

Tankorci Taluka, II 294 

Taiiyakallu, II 104 

Taikalappattu, II 402 

Tarur Komara Oliikkodeyar, II 369 

Tataeharya, I 264, 264 (n), 328; 

II 195 (n), 222, 247 (n) . 
Tatayya, II 271 . 

Tavaiudlu, I 221 

Tavamdhi Tappana Gauda, II. 280 
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U1 

IVkal-Bjinf , 1 . 2f1S , 

Tolalcalaiubi, Ti’raKatnwIu. 

Telik*. T n7 

I 2.1. 

Tt»ini}jnjia, I 24, 27, 20, 410, 4ti1 ; 

ir 20. 

Taliigii OmsUrj. T 224 
Tt'Iupju E*n|ur4', I KO*. 

T<*Iuk« Kahuftarn. I 1,11 

tin* T 21, 121, i2M II .11, 
240 2 

Tamiragia (Tirumalfi), t HO. 
Tmtipk* f»f 

Aohvula Rav.'u T 41 
Atiik<‘«nva, tr 400 
A«ljk{'«ava ll'rmual. If. 407 
AilipurjM^.iui. I Oil 

A<iUy.i\ft?mnrlH*1iu ' rjmiau'hiM 

NajtHJin n 285. 

Ailututai, 1 lOfu, 

Agast 1 ^‘Hvar.'is , II 2^0 
Ag«w\am. TI 1 0.1 
Alwtmln, r. 220 IT, 208 
AlflfyiynatHga Ponatuil, IT 2S‘l 
Al«<la»\ar 'hruppaa ntiga V« 
daiva Navttn.ir, I 20.1 
Aniarwara, II 102, 
AnnntasavafiR, X 20.1. 
Arin.|!ftvi!rn, IT. 22.1 (u) 
AruTala Parunnalt T. 171 2; 11 
275, 401. 401 (n). 404 0 
Anmgahnatlmr, 11. 117, 
Fihaiwi^am, T 3,10. 
mima, I. 1.10 
XlhwmiftTarasvami I 20.1. 
BlmmisvaniTiJ, I, 167 
Brfthtnaimns\ara, I. 1S2, 100; 
II. 400. 

Brllm<1attiT)a» 11, 187. 
Briliia^nmliika, 1. 201. 
Chatarviaisati-JiniL «!>«« Bkav- 
yfi'Clraflamani, IT 184. 
Olmailwtvari, 1. 231; II. 277, 
CSjtomaaiaya, II. 2B7 (a>, 
Caiannak^m, I, 182; II. 387, 
405. 
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Mt'kkti Xji%a«ar, FI. 2^2 
MitmkHia, U 107 

f ’h<4iK\am, 1, 1.11. 
.Mtjhmthfinani r.laltar, 11 147. 

MuItig»n«I 11 214. 
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Numvfina. i 1 82, im, II, 240. 
Natamja, I im, 211 
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Nityesvara, I 198 
Kivnttij, I 321 
Opxnlada Ammai, II 286 
Paneliaksliara-Nayanar, II. 286 
Parsvadova, I 371 
ParvataginsTaia, II 54. 
Peraiulalap-Perumal, II 227, 
Poapaiappi-Nayinar, II 286 
Porerruppeiumal, 1 177 

Prasamia-Virnpakaka, IT 14 . 
Pulipparakovil, I 154, 240 
Punyalcotisvara, II 266 
Baagauatlia Pearumal, II 281 
Ra.iaaimliesvara, II 334 
Ttaniasetai, I 321 
Baaganatlia, II 394 
Samjuge'Siddaratiiesvara, IT 
400 

Baiigama, I 331, 

Saaitisvaia, I 168 
Sattan, II 323 

Saiyagirinatka Peiumal, II 406 
Rclva-Narayana Perumal, I 
3 74 (ii), II 343 
Bcngamnalisni’am XTdaiyar ITayi- 
jiai, I 158 

BiddharataesvaTa, II 124 
Biv,a, T 183, 338 j TI 280 
Boln PancU a-Vinnagar Emliora- 
mnaar, I 343 

Roraa-TsvaraTn-Udaiyar, IT 365. 
8onl(''^^nxa, I 93, 1(50, II 311 
BomtKur.'mi-tTdaxjar, II 347. 
RoixaHailam, I 321 
Rri De’^anayaka^vainx, II 268. 
Briranga, I 331 
Rnrnngaxiatlia, 1 . 140 
Rnsaxlain, I 321 . 

Rrx-Rnnxaixjitlia, FT 235 
Bxmdai oavuTU, I 193 
Talapunsvara, IT 385 . 
Tmdi'^vara, II 413 
'^rixitmiisvara, I 161 
TxppOT, TI 256 
Timkkalnkltixiu amiidaiya Nayi- 
iiar, IT 406 

Pinikkolakkxidi - Aada - Naya- 
nar, 1 171. 

Tirtimala-Udaxj a-Nayxxiar, II. 
277 

Tirumalirunxolai (Alagarkoyil), 
X 15. 

TirtmialpcTa, I 338 
Txnnnayaiiam-IIdaiyar, I 335 
Tituinigiueliclixir, II 395 
(Tirxjaindakniimiixxxdai^ a - Hayi- 
liar, I 385 

Txjimalakunranixidaxja Nayi- 
xxar, I. 388 


Tiriippukuli, I 182 
Tiiappulippagava-Nayanar, II. 
274 

Tixupptimisvaramxidaiyar, I. 

203 

Tiruttaiidonn-Aludaiyaai, I 
366. 

Tirattandonri-Maliadeva, I. 366 . 
Tir uvagattis-vlaSramad aS-y a-N ayi- 
liar, I 235, 287, 336 
Til uvakkisvar am-U daiy a-Nayi- 
iiar, II 278 (n) 
TiruvalagalaJida Perumal, I . 
167 (ti). 

Tiruvalaxidxxrai-Maliadeivar, II . 
196 

Tix uvalladaya-Mixfiaiya-lSrayanar, 
II 

Tixuvalvanmudaiya Naixiyar, 3J. 
341 


Tiruvexigadapuram, I 

373. 


Tn uvii at1 anes vara, 

II 

393, 

397 



Tiruvorriyxxr, I 193, 

285, 

321, 

373, 376 



Tiikuta-Prasada, II 

224 


Tmiaixdar, I 366 
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, II 

395 

Vaiadaiaja, I 374, 

377, 

, II. 


216, 233, 

Vexxkatadiu, I 321 
Venkataiamanasvami, II 284 
Vijayaiaghava Perumal, II. 405. 
Viiakliadra, II 106, 277 
Virrunuida-Peiumal, X 241 
■Virupaksha Temple, I 115, 140, 
331, II. 123 (u), 219, 231 

(n) 

Vi^ixu, I 179, 347; II 139, 
266 

Vishnu Perumal, II 403 
Visvanatha, I 182 
VitJith.'aa, II 163 . 

Tenassmm, I 290 
Toiulattumadaivilagam, II 347 
Tengal Vallappa Dannayakai, II. 
341 

Tenkaraij I 341 . 

Tenkasi, I, 182 

Tentairu-Tuiavali-nadxXj II 364 
Teppada Narayana Odeyar, I 37, 
258, 258 (n) 

Terakauambi, II 36, 104, 107, 206, 
277, 363, 424 

Toi.akanamlu Bommarasa fPoet), II 
312 

Terakaanaxnbi-Sime, IT 16 
Terakanamlu Btliala, I 268, 
TotkU'-nadxi, I 333 
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n^''vivppwminl TailftT, tt. 1541. 

Te^atta, II 
Ttnur, T, 2n4. 

Ttfjffva Fminial, I. IHO. 

TtKnIa**, T 42 
TimapanaTqsH*, T. HO,*!, 4fiD 
2'inii»a {Brijam), I. 245. 

Ttnxina (Fi-nuMA^ 1 4fi4. 

Tinima t*f ?^ata\ah, T 271, W 
Ttxjiixxa Blsatfa, TI. 401. 
Txntaxniixatvxi. TT 412 
Tiniinainlta, IT. 222 
TiixxixxfiBxiirta, IT. 20. 

Tijiima A-avaka, T. 200 
Tmixnnixa OOayar, T 072. 

Thiainmi (rttimi), II. 200 
Tiiunmima O'ot'tl, I 224. 

Tiiianoiina nka, .010 

TimiimTiiiu HMbl».wx\a. if .070 (nl. 
TFtinmmitt Xnwik.n, IT in, 201 
Tixnraanna Olajnr* T 250 (a), 260 

(n). 

TiintimnaxrnOltvn, T 270. 

Tuitai.ajjpa, T 0.10. 

Timxuftikpa iCavnkft. II. 401^4 
Timmappji YaynOii, T 240 j IT. 40. 
TinanaiiimyyR, .w Thnmnrnsa of tlin 

Trt'si'*«iiry. 

Tijxttnftpum alias Kappn, T. 270. 
Timmapura Cltinga Najaka. 1. 2.10. 
Timnm Baja. nhn Sahira Titri' 
ma, r 207, .100 
Timnia Kajayya, T 205 
Timmarnaa of thi' Tirnaary, 

Unimnppawa, I 170, 200, 200, 
204 ^ TT. 281 2, 157. 

Tkatnma, see Balnva ‘Narasitfiltft . 
Timmayya (Citiuni), I, 216 j 412 
(n)? TT. 282. 

Timnmyya (Miatftt(»r) , T. 264. 
TJmtnaya T>ova MahttTaja (Naadya* 
la riikf), 1. 327 
Tlmmi NaTaka, TT. 307, 

T^moja (Timaioia). 1 71, £37, 237 

(a); IT 38, 30 (a). 

Tia^mj, 1. 261 (a), 304, .116, 406-7 
Tindiraxiam Tatnka, T. 161 
TianareHy DlatHx't, T. 104, 305, 340; 
n, 207, 304. 

IKpaaBa-Ayya, I. 168; TI. 340, 
Tippa (OMekl), IT 329, 

*Hppa myatat, TI. 06, 282. 

Tippaam Od^te, I. 87. 

Tippa Baja (Odeyar), I. 101; U. 

210, 280. 

Tippayata (of the Twaatiry), I, 176- 
Upparasa (CStibtea), X. 267. 
l^paxsaa-Ayya (Hoato-Miiilatm*), 
IE. 276. 


'rippanx^.i's.y I T. 346 

'I xpI>'iM»fn I I. 260; H, 

T'ppnv i*lk xa Mal..4raj;i, T. .122, 
lippn^w, n I'M 
Tip|u. S, tfx. TT 14, 231. 

Ttpfnr, H. 270 
T i.n Strif'its, T 411 fnl 
Tu ika Maidt. T. ,'5lsU; IT. 265. 
Ti*-a IT 117 (nl 

TirHa'jJi’al.'.' j t X, T 321, 
Tirtf n 20, 366 

TirtLilnUj T.ii'xkn. I. .‘571 
'P.rtkritit ntr«;r .s mk tr.'t Bk.ir.ntt Rri- 

n ,urt 

‘1 irl) ‘toktmt. r r»‘L ir. 101, 
TiirinOi< IMmx ' ir. I 164 

T 164 

Titsolif lur.tJ'il f*'t 1’»hitt:ux, Tf, 127 
Ttrt{4»4nnti»’iTf! IL 4 », t 20 1 
T.raki!. T !,N. .IttH 
T.n'kK uO-tf.rr, I 2^7. £01 
'I'lrukT 'n( 1 % nr. TT 126. 

1 inik't''»kkuiij, X 103 
TirukknHHi. X 231 
Tirnkk'tlnkxuh. tl '.24 
'riritkkahikkaorap irrn, 1. 203, 
Tivnkkntfnpnlh, U '223 
TtrukK*Mt»kk'i, i 214 
0’jrxAk»'«*li*tXijtr.H, I 2.'U 
Tjrnkkrshhvur, T ,167, 

Tin»«akTi<lTiI«k Tt 212 

Tirokkamhalor, X 234 
Tir«k<al«r. i 'm (nl 

Tirunmla Bavi. 1 30, 130, 132, 13.5- 

0. i.Hp f«K ViiX. 2«l. 20H, £08 
(al. 200, 308 0, 3H, 313, 315, 
31.5 (nl, '125, 351. 424, 426; XL 
21.5, 260, 280, 2H4 5, 311 

Tt!r>i«iu!«4<’vmt«t«a, 11. 162. 
T4ra»tnlftdt”rnarr»pRtl««H, I 227. 
T»rn«tnJa Hin, I 15 
T»r«ufju0i,i N'xirnk.'t, IT 277, 387. 
Tjrxinxain Kim»i'‘bftko«aai Tatfteliarya^ 

1. £27 

Tiraiimlfuiilm, IT 16.3 
Tirttnxitlnmaia (Frixxf'WT. TT, 141. 
Tirumala I^avska, T 66, «0, 218, 427, 
437, 46.3; 11, 210, 286, ,186, 407f 
421 

Tiraajftla Eaiayya, II, 211, 

Ttr»»na1a llaja I 270. 

Tirawalft 1 1 239. 

Ttrttamla (Ta-mx), IT, 271 
Tiramftlai.NftmLL T. £27. 

Tirttaialx?- Fe<aBg«i«ie, IT*, 20. 
Tiramaliil Hayak*, 1. 171; II. 247 
C«). 

Tiramalal Taatlain, I, 286 
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Tirumala Setti, II 105. 
Tirumalirun-jolai Ayyan, I 227 
Tirumalisai, I 63^ 340 
Tirumaliiein, I 337 
TirumaUi Nayaka, I 375, 377 
Tarumangalakkuda, 1 . 234 
Tlrumaiiatttin-iiambi, I 15 . 
Taramarasa, I 313 
Tira Mayilapai, II 114 
Tiiumceliclmr, I 234 
Tinimohsaialvai, I 171 
Tmiinukkudal, I 241 
'TiT-uniattam, I 234 
TiiaintiyaiiaTn, I 164, II 322, 406 
Tminierkottai, II 281-2 
Tl■r^llaurugal, I 234 
Tnixnagari, I 234 
Til iiiiaiiEigui , I 234 
Tn'unannipalli, I 334 
Tiiuaaiayaiiapiiiaiii (Molukolo), I 
15 

Tixupjiti, I. 3 5, GO, 138, 321 j II 

12, 12 (n) 

Tirundiidovankudi, I 234 
Tirupalz Bama Eaja-ayya, II 285 
Tiiapati Tirmiiala, I 16 
TuiippaLaivanam, I 231 
Tiruppanaiigadu, 1. 181, 293 j II 
280 

Tn iipparattikimru, II 273 
Tinippaaur, I 2S0 
Tiruppidavur, II 62 
Tirtippngalur, I 234 
Tiruppukkuk, I 177, 295, II. 406 
Tiruppungur, I 234. 

Tirupputtur, I 217, 342 
Tirupattur Taluka, I. 171 
Tirupporuncltirai, I 341 
Tiruppc‘:>arrui, II 407. 
Tiru-tSivainaiiduru Stiiala, II 19 
Tmivadi, I 270 (n) ; II 393, 397. 
Tiruvadiraiy.a, I 307,* II 199, 277 
Timvadi-Kiimai (Dcsa), I 240, 270 
Tu avahmdrapm am, II 268 
Tmivaigai’ur, 1 1S3, 203 

Tinnalangadu, I 231 
Tirin aliputtur, I 234 
Tiruvallam-Udaiyar (Villages of), I. 
150 

Tinivalhdayam, see Badi Tlruvalii- 
dayam, I. 155 
Tinivalhyaiigudi, I 234 
Ikruvallur, I 289 
Tiruvalundur, I. 234 
Tirwvamattur, II. 202 
']b;ravanaikkaval ( J ainbukes varam) f, 

I 340 * 

Tiru\andarkoyil, I 340 
Tiruvaimamalai, see Unnaxnalai 


Tiruvaranga, (Snrangam), I, 340. 
Tiruvaraagulam, I 357 
TiTuvamr, I 182 
Tiiuvasi, II 62 

Timvavamttirunal (PoBtival), I. 
321 

Tlruvollarai, II 62 
Tiruvelmidur-nadu, I 175 
Tuuvengada Ayyan, II 280 
Tmiveanagar, I 234 
Tiriividai Ckuram, II 43 
Tiruvadaimaradur, II 127 
Tiruvidavandai, II 323 
Tiruvornyur, I 196, 231 
Tissa (Onssa), I 298 
Tittarapillai, II 281 
IkyagapaBjavaaen, I 238 
Todar Mall, I 261 
Todaramalla* (Bamily), II 414 
Togarasi, I 221 
Tombalm, II 337 
Toiidaimandalam, Tlie, I 14, 16, 101, 
201, 289, 295, 373, II 46, 71, 
114, 118, 281, 384, 407 
Tondaimanai, I 285 
Tondaamaaairrui -Tunjina-IT daiyar, I 

Tondainada, I. 163 
Toiidanabetta Hz 11, I 76 
Toravala-Vritti, II 342 
Toiavasamudra (Village), II. 267. 
Torevalinada, I 357. 

Totada XJelicliappodeyar, I. 176 
Toti, I 412 

T'ottigaas (Tottiyans, or Kamba- 
lattar), I 153, 229; II 37-8, 
38 (n), 55, 206, 305 
Tragambai, I 78 

Travaneoro, I 2, 199, 270, 307, 330, 
290, 290 (n), 319, 393, 463 (n) ; 
ir 57, 127 
Troebeadur, I 78 
Tnblmvana, II . 168 
Triblxuvana Ghakravaiti JKolottaaga 
Cliola Dova (I), II 124, 193 
Tiibhuvanaebakravartm Koaenmai- 
koiiclan, King, II 406 
Tribliuvanaeliakravartin Bajadbi- 
raja, I 336 

Tribliu-vana Ohakravartia Vira 
Paadya Deva, I 388 
TribbUTana-Mahadovi-Parru, II 199 . 
TribhuTanaraalla Dova (Wcjstera 
Cbalukya King), II. 253, 398. 
Tnblmvana Pandya Dova, II 126. 
Trieoberaca (Tnyambaka), II 144, 
144 (n) 

Tnebmopoly, I 7 (n), 260 (n), 321, 
466; ir 37, 162 (n) . 
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Tnehinopdh Diihidt, T IHrL SSO, 

11. (ij, ao, llHs L*ib, 

Trimrnftv.i, T 78 
Tnutump.'it.m, I 78 
Trimurti, II lit (n> 

Trinctrajiatlia K.ulu lura^ar, T. JOT, 

107 («) 

Tnvnlur, 11. l\9l 

TnyambHl<ji, I. 258, 400 (n) , II 

100 . 

Tnj.'iinlmjkarnsa, I 207 

Tubakt Kn^Iinappa 1. 020. 

Tut'tunjni, I 78. 

'Tugiwlnghatta , il 050 
Tuluja Baa, TT, 21 
Tuluptarualauljina, 1 21 

Tuhki'y.uhalh, H Ol.l. 

Tialuvji-nathi, T 27, 45, 711. 200, 

202, 2ti0 00 . 207, OOS; U 

14, 50, 217, JOO. 100, 420 (n) . 
Tulmsi-ntjja, ior I'.tntkura 
Tuluvais, 1 . 2{1 

Tulti\Ji VollaltUH, 11 07, 07 (aal, 

424J, 40 <aO» 4.H>, 4H. 07, 70, 
114, 200.7, list! 

Ttambalii, 1 205 

y'umbarav alb, 1 , 178. 

Tuniukunto, II 100, 201, 2U. 
Timikur, J1 40, 47, 252. 

Tirnaij arumbmuiaibi Kongaamjair, 1 
572. 

Tuxalira-ManatUa, I. 20U; It 141. 
Tungti, II 105 
Tunga, lia\Qr, I, 227. 

Taagabbadm, tiu* I. 24, 40 (ii), Otb 
00, 80, 00-1, 04, 104-5, 110, 111, 
117, 118 in), 121, HO, ITOj IT. 

12, 230-1, 205, aiU, 345. 

Ikiogala <oy TimgabO* II - 
Tango, I 412 

Tuiigodu, I. 412. 

Timuvab ataulu, XI 341. 

Turarar Naaabiravi Hettiyair, II. 273, 
Tumvar-iaayiiaa, tl 342 
Turiyaatba KaU Uotra, II . 387. 
Turkoy, II 305. 

Turks (Turuabkas), Tho, I. 4, 12, 
14-5, 29, 32, 38, 412, 421, 4304; 
II. 251, 305. 

Turawkore, II. 16. 

Turvar Savukka Dovat, II 342. 
TtoOTekoro Btltala, II. 14, 

Ttaugel, I. 412. 

Tyagatim Gaurla, I. 208, 

Tj^dsaltt, I, 165. 

Tyomxasaa, 1. 139 
Tyaya, II, 89. 
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I'lUion, I 10, SO 
r.unu B tvu ban- 1 , U .551 
I Ibitu.i ((SiStOe, n, t.b 1 
1 kh'tl nf'it't \ il u, U’ t lt!3,«r.s^l{i4‘h,^lur- 
V < tlituaiigsibtus I >HI. 

I I.'igutl.u.vis IS'nsiuu!, I 2S7. 

riakK.u'ui, I O.lo, 

I I« H.tlrslh. 1 1 .5iu 
1‘mui.ttfur. I I'tS, iio, .,((0, 323, 

n 203, 20 5 (n), 27s, 103, 

12.5 

I 100. 

rnujussubtpatt.iiui, ('riruvauuitmukti), 

I r*T, II 2».i. 

rppnuilh, I 2o| 

Kparik irali.ilh \ < ugnbtpnro, 

II 10 

I puunhullt, H 20 

rpninlntpura, hff Mtubbir 
t’l>fnitr«jwB.iua, fl I to 

I’pjnkuufipuk*, 11. 41.5 
I miuitimak psiHaua. .vtv Ituasiiuab** 

rrsuvuf (bsnlH Bntlfivii Holaii Msdsii- 
I , .522 

I’laltHr, 11 o2, .3115 E 11 00 

rutttur Ktsri.un, 1 a 77 

rm\ak««»k Situt\ 1 2 IS; II. .50, 

rrnaim lltminut Njivukit, II SO 
rtt.'tKtuHnliin (MuiOsjuiL 11. 60 

rttjiitui NambI, I 16, 
rttipiiakaisj, I 2h? 

X'ttawm i'btsbi ulmturvrtlhuangalam 

BttarauuOur (bial «r*s!-dtlu«iuigitlam, 

I* 365; U 45 6, 

IJttnraniurs* almM Ibasjt-nilraiialo- 
t’haturmbmaugalaiu, I 341 
Bttippakaiu fil«tar AdiMyaka Cbatur- 
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Tedimaugalamj I 286 
IJttaramallur, I 332 
Uttatur, II 324 
TJyjaiiapalli, II 355 
Uyyankoiida-Sola-Valaiiadti, II. 395 

V 

Vadakudi, I 182 

Vadakka-iiadu, I 233 

Vadapa-nadu, II 405 - 

Vada PuliaadUj I 291 

Tada Tiruvengaclajiyar, II 404 

■Vadda Iiaaa-bova, I. 345 

Vademalluna, I 384 

Vadliula, I 276 

Vaiuuitma, II 254 j II. 395. 

Vaigai, tliC I 352 

Yaagal, I 234 

Yakiti Adcpa ISTayingaru, II. 311, 
403 

Vakiti-TimiBappa ISTayinivaru, I 240. 
Yiukuatha, II 89-90 
VaakmiLlia Tntlm, II. 347 
Yaipm, I 78 
Yaiiagi Raiitavja, IT 21 
Yuisandagali Deva, II 337 
Yaislniavas, tlie I 73, II 66-7, 198, 
327 

Yaiwi.ivana, I 2.10 
Vaisjas, tke I Id.!, 189, 225, 256, 
IT a, 59 (ii), 92, 100 (n), 137- 
8, 139 

Ynmya-Yaiu>a Xagarattar, II. 343 
% uitti Jiattai, II 304 
Vai\asva{a Maiui, II 24 
Yaijaamui Konaippau, I. 343. 
Vaiyappa Knshnappa Kondama 
Kanaka, I 233, II 61 (a) 
Yui'vapita Nayaka Aiyyait, I 159 
Yakhuhgt*u’-nad, II 104 
ValanaiiH, tlu* II. 57 (u)* 
TalaagiU'Mattar, II. 67. 
Talavanda-Parmnal, I. 414. 

Yali, I. 114, 

YallaWia lH*\a, I 259 (n) , 
TaHa-nadu, 1. 291, 357 j II. 356, 

3b9 

Vallappj Daiinayaka, see also 
HaUappa Daiumjaka, I 19-20, 
lOi; 11 364, 

Yallntdn, It 114. 

Vailur, II. 114 

YalUtvawftdaKaa Inmgolar, I. 286. 
Talawki, II, 239. 

Yalajkulaiii, I 294. 
%’'alutialaaibfftiu-*isavatli, I. 183, 29{J. 
YaJttdiiambatta-Bajya, II, 196, 
Yalwur, X. 17S. 

00 


Yamana, I 167, 351 
Yamana Bhatta, I 367 
Vamaaathapura al^as Mylapore, I. 79. 
Yamasakti Dova, I 214 
VauapTwam, II 323 
Vaiiaia-Dlivaja Kingdom, the I 114. 
Yana vaiina dur-CKiatui vedimangalam, 

I 164, 227, II 87 
Vanavolu, II 96 

Vandal aya Ulaganada Mndaliar, II. 
114. 

Yangipuram, I 438 
Yam II 255 

Vaniyagere alias Somasanmdram, II. 
278 

Yanniyans or Vamuyars, I 155, II. 

31 (n), 45, 45 (n), 46. 
7'aiiyara;)as, the I 14 
Yaradaeharya, II 13 
Yaiadamba Queen, II 163, 221, 
281 

Varadan, I 286, 

Vaiada Nay aka, II 280 
Varadara,ia I)e\a, II 275 
Varadarajamiiiaiiapattaua, I 227, 
X’"aiadi (Daneiug-girl), II 826. 
Yaragur, I 155 

Vaianasi, sea Benares, I 4, 407; 

II 103 

Varanasi Yaiadapiianna, II 395 
Yarthcana, I. 45, 49, 54, 70-1, 119, 
121, 123, 129, 242, 393-4, 416, 

429; II 27, 29, 51, 298, 300, 303, 

Yarugana Pandya, II 313. 

Varuna, I. 250; II 100. 
Yaruvakonde Siine, I 207. 

Vasal Adiyappa Nayaka, I 198 
Vasal Timmappa Nayaka, II. 277. 
Vaaishtha, I 217 (n), 233, 369; 

ir 2, 58 (n), 110, 136, 148, 

187 (n), 191 (n) 
Yasiahtha-Gotra, I 269, 294 
Vasudcva, II 103 
Yaandeva Nagayya, II 394 
Yasudhara sime, I 270 
Yata, II 275 

Yayalaikkavur, II. 287 (n) . 

Vayalur alias J auauathanallnr, I. 155. 
Vayara-Nayanar, II. 287. 

Vayiyanna, II. 108. 

Vaynyttr, II 361 
Yaymaiyar, II, 360. 

Yayn, I 250 

Yodas, the I 9, 230, 362, 378, 446; 
II. 31, 86, 120, 131, 136, 139, 
154, 163, 187 (n), 804, 339 <n), 
364 
Yeda— 
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T” Atharvana, I, 80, (n); II. 

130 

mg, II 139. 

Haum, II , 139 
Yajur, I “04; II. 130 
TeOanta, I. 13 

Vedanta I>t»sika (Aebarya), I. R, 
13, 10. 

Vedanh-Banmrajiyapa, II. 200 
Vedaxs, »ec the Bedara 
Vedaraii>aiu, II. 113. 

Vela, II SO. 

Volainas, the I. 349. 

VelangmL, I. 171, 197. 

VelidJiclakala, I 413 
Velapa Nayaka, I. 4.'>5. 

Volapura (Velapun), I 38 9; II. 
404 

Vcllni-Xadars, II. nOO-T-!. 
Vela-Barukah, II. 287 (ii) . 

Vellala Budras, I. 280 
VellalotB, src' Twlnva Vellalars. 
Vellaluru, II, 202. 

Vellavur, I. 107 (n). 

Volhynr aluvs Bri- Vishnu* Vardhana, 
II. 414. 

Vellore (Volur, Vtdore), I. 138, 141- 
2, 264, 399; II. 83, 287 (n). 
Voltiru Boinnu Xavnka, I. 159 
Yelur Kalappa Knyaka, II, 392, 
Velurnadu, I. 294. 

Velugotiiraru, II 220. 

Velurupaliyam, II 323 
Vemana, II 8, 54, 58, 59, 137, 138 
<n), 152 (n), 155 {n>, 232 (») * 
Vemhanu, I. 357 
Venharnadtt, I 70. 

Vengadain IJdalyar, I 174 («) , II 
343. 

Vengala Deva Maharaya, II. 208. 
Vengala lEtaja, II 15-0. 

Veukatadri (Viceroy), I. 132, 231, 
266, 268, 299, 407; IX. 17, 253. 
Venkatadxi Nayaka, II. 17; II. 283. 
Venkatadxi Baj&ya, IX. 239. 
Vonkataginkote, I. 155. 
Veukatakriahnappa Nayaka (Dala- 
myi), I. 466 

Venkata Krishnajiyamtna, II. 20. 
Venkata KMahnassgara, II. 21, 
Venkatappa Nayaka, I. 53, 225, 329; 

II. 63, 291, 800, 461, 419, 
Tenkatapstl Beva Baya (I.), I. 140- 

I, 256, 283 (n), 305, 310, 399; 

II. 114-5, 214, 222, 252, 264-6, 
262 (n), 286, 852, 395 

Vankatapata. Beva Itaya, 11., I, 140- 
1, 310, 315, 320, 826, 846; XI, 


20, 22, 01, 09, 8.3, 175 (n), 2G4, 
204 (n), 413 

%>nkatttputi Najumgaru, 1 1 22. 

Venkata Enmanajj.a, Dr,, 1, 32 (n), 
89 (11) 

Venkutara^a Leva (luida MaharaT.a, 
II 208 

Veiikataehar;\£t, IT 21U (n) 
Veiik.itatfit.ir\a, II. 200. 

VenkateHsi, L 15 

Venkiuja, Ifr , 1 20, 29, 8S 9, 99 

(u), 300 (n1 

Venkoha Bno, Mr., 1. 109, 3t2 
Venkaha Hue, B , Mr , II. 220, 220, 
207 (n>, 390 

Vennanur n.idn, T 294.5 
Veppamhattu, I. 203. 

Vettangn.h, It 281. 

Ve'v ur imdUf H .'toi. 

Vihhuramu (n.niUimf), TI. 20.8 
Vnlitl altm Madf vi-.\iainhmangtUniH, 
ir 159 

Vidyadhnra Malmpatra-AraHii, II. 

in 

Vidva, I 91 2. X5, 112. 

Vidh>adhara Kingdom, The, T 114. 
Vjid%amigara (Vidyanagan), I 86, 
«S, 91, 93, 95, ItU), iOH, 111-2, 

299, 301.2, II. 2S19 

Vnharaiuuiniia, 1 91. 

Vnlvatirtha Mutiiu, I 17, 89, 90, 101, 

109, no, 110 (n), 2.57 (n), 202, 
VidjJUJisi, II lot) (n) 

Vijaya, I. 90. 94*5, 100, 512.3, 121. 
Vijaja (Pruu*e), X. 3X2 
Vijnja Bimpati liaja Odejmr, T, 1,54. 
Vijnya Dhudaiimm Duggnana, II. 
41 4 

Vijayadannajakapattana atim HirX- 
yur, II. 10,5 

Vijayaditya (Weatera Oimlnksa 

King), T. 1X0. 

Vajavagarudadri, I. 05, 
Vija>anagara, C3tv of, X. 24, 20, 4,3, 
83 4, 88 9, 30.3, 100, lOH, 111, 
124, 131, 142, 283, 298 (a), 404, 
429, 430; II, 28, 52, 01, 70 (n), 
77 8, 304, 112, 125, 100, 170 

(n), 171-2, 177, 179-80, 182, 192, 
220, 231, 240, 2,59, 202% 297 (it), 
304, 304 (n), 305-7, 311 (n), 317, 
322, 342-3, 345, 347, 35.% 358, 

300, 301 (n), 370, 372, 374 (a), 
392, 409, 411-2, 422, 424, 426. 

Vijayanagara Umpire, 1, 18, 22, 22 
(a), 23, 29* 31* 40, 43, 57*8, 72, 
31-3* 88*3, 88, 103* 112, 116, 120, 
130, 132, 140-1, 149, 100* 172* 

194, 200, 208, 220, 224 (a), 885, 
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237-8, 245, 247-278, 289-90, 295, 
297-9, 301, 306-8, 310, 332, 355-6, 
382, n 53, 72, 117, 242, 303, 
316, 338, 360 (ii) 

Vj-jayanagara, Kingdom of, I 29, 
85, 95, 112, 116-7, 359 
Vijayaiiagara Penngonda, I 139 
Vijaya Baglmva Navaka, I. 62, 329; 

II. 123-4, 415, 420 
Vijaya Banga Cliokkanatlia Nayaka, 
II 217 

Vi,iaya Nandivarman, III , II 323. 
■Vijajapixia, II 206, 369. 

Vi]aya Bayal, I 85 
Vijayasamadra, I 90, 90 (n), 94- 
Vijaya-Somanathaijutia alias Nuggi- 
yahalli, II 246 
Vijayavirupakliapura, I 31. 

Vi,]eiidra Baya, I 461 (n) . 

Vijendia Yodoyai^s ISCatka, II. 239 
Vijnunes\ara, I 247 
Vijncsvaia Dikskitopadliyaya, II 

140 

Tikkiianm Solamanda, I 192 
Vikrama-Ghola-Deva Porumal, II 

66 


Vikianiaditya (Oliicf?), II 255 
Vikramaditya, VI , (Westorn Clialu- 
kya King), I 346; II 98, 166, 
317 

Vikramanka (Kalaeliurij a King), II 
319 

Vikrania Pandya, II 158. 
Vikrama-Sola-l>ova a7ms Iningola- 
saniyan Vanaiayar, I 286 
Vikraina-Sola-Mnttaiaiyar, I 358 
(^0 

Vilhyur, IT 414 
Vina Eanxappa, II 413 (n) 
Vinayaditva (Western Qialukya 
King), T 114, 151 
Ymayaka Pe\a, I 465. 

VindJvyaa, The, I 1-2 
Vinikonda (Vimikonda), I.. 233, 462; 
II 268. 

Vinnoja, II 351. 

Vipraianodina, The, IX. 59, uO (n), 
60, 196 <n). 

Vira Arijapa, are Ilarihara, I 
Tira Baehana Odeyar, I- 259 (n; 
Vira Ballala, II , II - 69, 88, lOl, 
219 (n), 234, 235, 248, 249, 319, 
321 

Vxra liallala, III, see also Ballala, 
in , I , 84, 89; II 328, 337, 


341, 352. 

Tim Ballala, IT., 


see Tirupakslia 


Ballala. 


Til a Banaias, I 58, 64, 174, 213 
(n), 358 (n), II 98, 98 (n), 
99, 101-4, 118, 224 
Virahhadra, The Gajapati Prmee, I. 

236, 323, 467, II 418. 
Tiiahliadia (Maha-gana), II 224 
Viiabhadia Kayaka, II 257 
Tnabhadiayya (Poet), II 183. 

Vira Bhaiiava Odeyar, II 14 
Virabbattira, II 364 
Virablnipa, Pi nice, II 263 
Vila Bhupati Odeyar, I. 196, 277, 
278 (n), II 293 
Vira Bukkanna, see Bnkka, I 
Vila Chikka Odeyar, II 423 
Vila D'evaiasa Vallabha Baya Maha- 
raia, I 36 

Vila Heggade, I 177-8. 

Vira Kaja, I 35 

Vila Maji Hiiiya Pemmaya Kayaka, 

I 12 

Vira Kallappa Odeyar, II 251. 
Vnana, II , I 278 
Tirana, IV , I 278 (n) 

Viiana-ayja, II 234 
Vira-Naia, IT 89 

Vila Narasimha (Salnva), I 263, 
307, 321, II 19, 77-8, 227, 233 
(ii), 246, 263, 206, 275-C 
388 (u) , II 184, 250, 319, 327, 
Vila Narasimha (Hoysala), I. 4, 
388 (n), II 184, 250, 3J9, 327, 
330-1 

Vira hTarasimha Nayaka, I 261. 

Vira Narasimha Sellappa, I 319 
Vira Nayaka, T 267 
Viianaiayanaehehirmai, I 233 
Vuanna Odeyar, I 318-9; II 19, 
205, 284, 368. 

Viranna-Earutta, I 268 
Thra Panchalas, II 35, 36, 70 (n), 
105, 107, 108, 194, 196, 200, 200, 
293, 321, 337 (n), 355, 363 
Vila Pandya, I 5 
Virappa, I 169, II 257. 

Virappa Odeyar, I 449 
Virapxia Nayaka, I, 310; II 202, 
273, 320, 369. 

Vila Paivati Baja Odeyar, II. 424 
Vira Baja Odeyar, II 17. 

Yira Bajeiidra, I 164, 274. 

Vila Eajendra COiola Pova, see Kulot- 
tmiga, III 
Tira Budra, I 85-6 
Vira Baiva Piatapa Oliola Maharaja, 
I. 155, 180, II. 33. 

Virasaivas, The, see Jangamaa, 
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Tiras«iu-Am)Hanai>|uu Aiagi^u Stn 
Hill, E){»nli Sum .satubu 

\ara\u«. 1 '47. 

Virastam, il 24 L 
Vira tti, n 18. 

Yiramiigha-iiiulu, I , .i.l.'i 
Yjira }>n ,Su\uJiiui. (>ilt*jnr, T ."8. 
Yim YasntJta L .ititi. 

Viniwnbninulnj, I 1^2. 

Yita YijuTu, 1 112, 2n2 (uL 

Yira Yi.jji^a lilmpati l?u\a 04t,‘\ar, 
I 2ii). 


Yira Yi.|ujn%tr\ipak-«:l!a, T 7, HI. 

Yirupakalut Ra\a, 1,1. 28 m, 171, 
278, HIM, ;il2, H40, a4H. 41,’}; 
II 4, 20.1, 27.-3, 270 (ii), 422 
(n), 422 

Ytmjtnksha II , T H7,1. 

Yinip.'tkslu Hallila, IV , *1 .1, 11, 

1 7-0, 21, 20. 2,i2 

YtruimksUn Pandita (Pui*t>, T HI 
(ii), II 1S2 

Ymipaksluqtntt.nia, T 0, .80, 112. 

Vira. Yirupaann, I 120. 

YhupakHhjijmnii, I 7; It. 21, 272. 

Yitfua (,*f Ihrnup, T 240. 

Yim"v\u, su Tippau'^inya Kau* 

Yimj^a. 

Yira'^^a, I. 411 

Yiu-Hhahugaiu Pantulu, lUilui- 

fltir, I 00 (a). 

Vttkudi, I, 224 

Yinutnrajii Hhnvuiiknnalaiuulu, II. 
JOh 

%’'irupakshaimra, I. 7. 

Y iru|mpum, I 224 

Yirupaialnkn, II. 120, 

Yinipanibjka (Wife of Bamma 

Zlaja), t 20(1. 

4Bn;p«nna IX 3G7. 

Virupatma Nayakn, II. 278 (n) . 

Yirttimana (Yinipakaha, IMayagiri 
Yandagiu, Yaiitigin), 0<li*y»r, I. 
ir>5, 100 (n), 1»7, 200, 290, 300, 
341, 340, 271 ; 11 38i 331, .2153 0. 

^irupamja (Pot4), II. 182. 

Virupa Hnya (Princt*), II, S72. 

Virupaya-Amma, II 20. 


Vmja Eagar (Yyayanagara), T. 

8S, 107, 288. 

Visatia Ravatta, II. 278. 
Visvamitra-Gotra, I. X09. 

Ytshau (PaatlarlkakBlia), 1. 250, 
Vixthnu (Iiaw-giTO), I. 2E0, 363-3: 

II 02, 97, 109, 111, 1^2-3. 
vmna Bhatta, I. 109, 170. 
J^toi-Kambali-^ayaka, II. 347. 
YMki^wtixdm mm Kereraaaatlie, 
lY 850, 


%‘i‘«Iimi‘ia«ujdru, 11 22 ." 

Vmluunaudltauu Bitli {H'o^'mala 

King), 1 22, .l.H, 70, ir>2, ‘lH2, 

I’Jl, 172, IMI (n), l*.j 2 (n), 

222 

Visv tk*uma, I 0 
4 jHi’vnniilru, 11 12," 

NiUiikit, I 222, 201, 270, 
2.10 1, 221 (nj, :U0, 222 4, 420, 
II 222, 202 {ti>, 2t»0, 28.1, 2H.1 
(«L .1.81. 422 (lO 
Vn%.'Hiutl«str\a, 1, 277 
YiH%.anntlia RauUn, II. 22, 

Yisva Pauditar. II 400, 

YisveH-tam, 11. 227, 

■Vitaraga, II 241. 

Vithu (tlmlu) l?a>o, 1, 1.1, 

\ II. IH. 

Vifhfhala, attik r Ydldhanna 

(kuHur 

Vitldhald (PauHiii 4*f Rnnai Haifa), 
I. 217. 

Iithfhali, r 2, 21*1 
Vitldhtla Bhaftn, H. 17, 

Ytthtluila Otbvnr, 11 222. 

YRhlhaniui (GflUanl), I 211; 11. 
21»‘, .514 

Virldhiiuiia ^ta,^itkn, 11. 10«1^ 200 
Ytthlhuan.i Odtnar, I 177 S, 200 1; 
11 28, 22, 22 I2»k 2(0, 248- 
i>, 207, 

Yitkitlnppa Na^aka, IT 40, 208 
Vithtliuiadhis'iatn, j(m* \ itldhatnm 
Odf.var 

Vi;thUmlur.tj.H (fd Araifiti), TI 17, 
127. 208. 

Ydt.a n. 37. 

YitJuppar (\dtnppnr af Aiu guntlit)|, 

1 272. 

Yithuppa Ay>fui, I. 178 
Yitfhaniaa OOn^ar, I. 200. 

Vdta pfirru, I 100 

Yjtthapn, 1 170 (n); II. 18% 340* 

« 

YdUmndra, TI IT 

Yittinwiitgaia Parru, II 241. 

Vitula Kiuav, II. 201, 209 
VmgapatHui lii»tmd, 11. 09. 
Vtislattagitrauj Pfiinkandai Patnam, 
I. 129 40; II. 3H,1. 

Yoha, 1. 345. 

Ywlaflieherf, I. 182. 

Votldaralmni, It. 269. 

ITotlt^yars, It. 397-8. 

YiKhna (Clmiuiel), II. 255, 

Vo4ii'va Tirumalamma, 11, 163. 
Voltt-Naraaimliftpwru, II. 560. 
Yommacldkarn, II. £54. 
Vom-Salliagopa-Jlyyftmgaru, It, 268, 
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VridclliaelTialajn, I 385, II 61. 
ViicMha Mjanu, see Manu, 
Vuppugavu, I. 413 
Vuiukonda-VenthG, II 60. 
Yyaglirapun, see also Chidambaram, 
I. 8. 

Yjasa, I, 325. 

Tyaaaraya, I 260-1, 263, 450 (n): 

II 5, 126, 142, 226, 267 (a). 
Vyasasaya I 410 

Vyasasamudra, I 264. 

Yyasatirtha, II. 405. 

W 

Warangal, I 2, 4, 7, 10, 23, 24-7, 
29-3, 84, 86, 88 J II 228. 
Wassaf, II 157 (n). 

Western Ghauts, I. 73, 75. 

Wengab, I. 399 
Weiieatadra, Piinee, II 134. 
Weneatadiapa, see Yenkatapati Deva 
Raya, II 

Wilson, H, H,, I 24, 27, 87, 306. 
Wilka, Col Marks, I 24, 190, 354 
(n) 

William Finch, I. 311. 

William Ward, II 149 (n) . 
WiyalTvar Paleyagaraa, II. 42, 43, 
44 

X 

Xavier, Saint Francis, I 137, 305. 
T 

Yachania Nayaka, I. 305. 

Tadavas, The, I 2-3, 6, 8, 20 (n), 
29, 141, 448, II. 41. 

Yatlu, I 90 

Yadmamsa, I 29, 37, 40, 106 j II. 
32 (n). 

Yadova, I. 276. 

Yadava Gotra, II. 50. 

Yaiusha, I 276 

Yajus-Sakha, I 269, 276; II 227, 
247 

Yaina Bhatta, II 323. 

Yainavalkya, II 67, 98 (n), 193 
(n) 

Yajnayatika, II 294. 

Yalarasa Odeyar, II. 257 


Yalanalc. Bommayya, II 260 
Yalapaya Same, I 224, 236, 427. 
Yallappa Odeyar, I 376 
Yaleyur-sthala,, II 355 
Yallappa yy a, Hebbaruva IJpadhyaya, 
II 394 

Yama, IT 234 (n) 

Yaragudi, I 91 

Yarama Nay aka, see Yereme 
Nayaka 

Yasovati, Queen, II 156 

Yasodha, I 22 

Yatiraja Ayyangar, II 387. 

Yeddu Munimayya Bagadilingarn, 
II 49 

Yedatoie, II 227, 228 (n), 339 
Yelahanka-nad, see also Elahanka- 
nad, I 329, II 274-5 
Yeleya Salikapa Setti, II 275 
Yelamdur Jagir, II 273 
Yelanadu, I 329 
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